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PAfti&,  wtlhin  the  lastfew  yeârs,  has  undérgone  §o  msBy 
and  such  important  altérations,  as  to  astonisli  even  tlie  rési- 
dent, in  iiis  comparison  of  wbat  tlie  capital  was  at  a  Têrjr 
récent  period,  witii  wliat  it  is  at  tlie  présent  moment.  Thèse 
changes  bave  demanded  from  the  publishers  of  this  new  and 
enlarged  édition  of  the  Parit  Guide  more  than  ordinarj  at- 
tention, and  a  careful  veriûcation  of  the  whole,  by  the  latest 
b!ispection  of  ail  the  public  monuments,  institutions,  and  im- 
provements  both  of  the  metropolis  and  of  ils  vicinity. 

In  minutelj  detailing  modem  Paris,  we  ha?e  not  forgotten 
the  ancient  parts  of  the  City,  which  abound  in  remains  of  the 
middle  âges,  and  of  the  epoch  of  the  renaissance  des  arts.  Old 
Paris  though  rarely  explored  by  strangers,  or  even  by  nati?eft, 
vriU  abundantly  repay  the  visit  of  the  architectural  antiqua- 
rian  and  the  artist;  and  this  interesting  class  of  sights, 
wbich  is  passed  over  too  lightly,  or  not  at  ail  noticed  in  most 
Guides,  bas  hère  been  particularly  attended  to. 

The  Guides  hitherto  composed  are  generally  quite  unwoftby 
of  the  matter  they  treat  of  ;  but  in  the  présent  work,  there 
witl  be  found  condensedan  immense  quantity  of  valuable  and 
interesting  information,  books  of  the  flrst  autliority  lia?ing 
been  consulted  on  the  history  and  antiquities  of  Paris,  while 
Personal  knowledge  bas  supplied  with  great  accuracy  the 
account  of  ail  that  now  meets  the  eye  in  this  metropolis.  In 
the  collection  of  this  information,  and  In  tiie  compilation  of 
this  work,  neither  time  nor  expense  ha?e  been  spared. 

Paris  is  one  of  the  great  centres,  not  only  of  Prench  but  of 
continental  intellect;  from  its  press  the  most  valuable  and 
numerous  publications  are  constantly  issuing;  it  takes  a  de- 
cided  lead  In  sclentific  research  and  discovery,  and  bas  every 
ctaim  to  be  considered  a  magniflcent  and  wonderfUl  dty.  ttt 
superb  and  beautiflil  collections  of  ancient  and  modem  art, 
with  an  admirable  spirtt  of  gênerons  liberality,  are  thrown 
gratuHously  open  not  only  to  natives,  but  particulariy  and  at 

an  Bçasoni  to  forçigncrs.  ta  çrcry  bra&ch  tit  kn^l^ie  lec« 
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tures  are  delivered  gratis  by  the  most  eminenl  professors,  and 
the  traveller  who  has  paid  the  least  atlention  to  the  fine  arts 
becomes,  on  arriving  in  Paris,  in  some  measure  identified  with 
them  ;  even  the  public  amusements  of  the  capital  tend  to  the 
improvement  of  thé  mind,  and  the  advance  of  civilization. 

The  metropolis  is  nalurally  salubrious,  and  the  purity  of  its 
atmosphère  may  be  at  once  ascertained  by  viewing  il  from 
an  elevated  situation.  How  unlike  the  view  from  the  top  of 
St.  Paurs  in  London,  with  its  canopy  of  fogs  and  clouds,  and 
its  sickly  sunbeams  !  There,  every  building  is  blackened  willi 
smoke,  and  the  eye  looks  down  upon  suffocathig  steam  and 
mists  ;  but  if  Paris  be  seen  from  the  towers  of  Notre  Dame,  the 
Panthéon,  the  Arc  de  Triomphe  de  l'Étoile,  the  Invalides,  or  the 
heightsof  Montmartre,  the  panorama  is  complète;  there  is  no 
indistinctness  or  confusion  in  the  prospect  ;  every  palace, 
church,  and  public  édifice  stands  distinctly  before  the  eye, 
and,  interspersed  with  the  foliage  of  the  gardens  and  tlie  bou- 
levards, the  whole  forms  a  prospect  at  once  grand  and  beauti- 
fui.  It  need  hardly  be  added  that  Ihis  lively  metropolis  is  the 
most  attractive  emporium  of  pleasure  and  lileralure  in  the 
world,  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  cheapest  for  the  advantages 
it  présents;  circumstances  which  render  it  the  gênerai 
rendezvous  for  ail  nations  of  the  globe. 

In  the  arrangement  of  this  book,  a  plan  has  been  adopted, 
which  has  been  deemed  best  calculated  not  only  to  increase 
the  simplicity  and  perspicuity  of  the  account,  but  also  to  save 
the  visiter  much  useless  expendilure  of  time  and  exerlion. 
Whatever  relates  to  the  institutions  and  gênerai  slatistics  of 
Paris  has  been  put  into  the  Introduction  ;  while  each  building 
is  described  in  the  arrondissement  in  which  it  occurs,  and  the 
arrondissement  itself  is  placed  in  its  regular  order  among  the 
rest  of  the  same  divisions  of  the  capital.  The  visiter  is  sup- 
posed  to  slart  from  the  central  point  of  the  Place  Vendôme,  to 
study  bis  map  of  Paris  with  care,  and  then  to  go  through  the 
arrondissements,  inspecting  their  contents  in  the  order  in 
which  they  are  arranged  in  this  work,  or  omilting  some  ac- 
cording  to  bis  taste  and  inclination.   By  so  doing  hç  will  see 
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everylhing  in  a  comparalively  shori  space  of  time,  and  will 
pass  over  nothing  that  is  really  worthy  of  being  examincd  by 
Ihe  tourist.  By  a  référence  to  the  index,  where  ail  Ibe  ob- 
jecU  described  in  tbe  body  of  tlie  work  are  carefully  classl- 
fied,  the  reader  may  easily  see,  at  one  glance,  Ihe  whole  of 
any  particular  class  of  things  of  wbich  he  may  bein  search. 
There  are,  however,  many  persons  wbo  visit  Paris  for  only  a 
few  days,  and  wbo  therefore  bave  not  lime  lo  inspect  ail  the 
arrondissements  of  tbe  town  in  the  detailed  manner  whereUi 
they  are  hère  treated.  To  such  persons  a  list  of  places  that 
are  absolutely  indispensable  to  be  seen,  by  any  one  wbo 
would  at  ail  wish  to  know  Paris,  will  not  be  unacceptable  ; 
and  it  is  therefore  hère  subjoined,  with  a  gênerai  référence 
at  tlie  same  Urne  to  the  article  beaded  "Stranger's  Diary/* 
ïa  the  English  newspaper,  Galignani's  Messenger,  wbich  is 
taken  in  at  ail  the  principal  cafés,  restaurants,  etc.,  or  may  be 
subscribed  for  by  the  day  or  month,  and  where  wha  lever  is 
to  be  seen  on  the  day  of  publication  is  always  mentioned, 
with  ail  necessary  information  conceming  it. 

LIST  OF  PLACES  THAT  HUST  BE  SEEN  BY  A  STRANGER. 


Palace  of  the  Tuileries,  and  Tri- 

umphal  Arch. 
The  Louvre. 
Palace  and  Gallerles  of  tbe  Palais 

Royal. 
Trlumphal  Arch  de  l'Étoile. 
Church  o(  tbe  Madeleine. 
Chapelle  Expiatoire. 
Column  of  Place  Vendôme. 
Bibliothèque  du  Roi. 
Bourse. 

Cburch  of  Notre  Dame  de  Lorette. 
Abattoir  de  Popincourt. 
Père  La  Chaise. 

Conservatoire  des  Arts  et  Métiers. 
Catbedral  Cburch  of  Notre  Dame. 
La  Morgue. 


Panthéon. 

Church  of  St.  Etienne  du  Mont. 
Jardin  des  Plantes. 
Halle  aux  Vins. 
TheMint. 

École  des  Beaux  Arts. 
Church  of  St.  Germain  des  Près. 
Palace  of  Luxembourg,  Picture 
Gallery,  and  Chamber  of  Peers. 
Church  of  St.  Sulpice. 
Musée  d'Artillerie. 
Palais  du  Quai  d'Orsay. 
Obelisk  of  Luxor. 
Chamber  of  Deputles. 
Invalides. 
Halle  au  Blé. 
Church  of  St.  Eustacho. 


St  Cloud. 
Versailles. 


Sèvres  Porcelaine  Manufactory. 
Abbey  of  St.  Denis. 


The  stranger  in  Paris  is  also  strongly  advised  to  attend  high 
mass  at  the  churches  of  Notre  Dame,  St.  Roch,  St.  Eustache, 
or  Notre  I>ame  de  Lorette,  at  U  any  Sunday  morning,  if  he 
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would  witneâs  an  imposing  spectacle,  or^he  gratifled  tritfa 
excellent  milsic. 

I  As  much  time  may  be  saved  by  knowing  the  days  and  houn 
wben  the  various  public  institutions,  muséums,  libraries,  etc.^ 
can  be  visited,  the  reader  is  particularly  recommended  to 
consult  the  chapter  on  Public  Institutions,  p.  76.  Every 
peer  and  deputy  possesses  a  medal  which  admits  the  bearer 
to  any  place  for  which  a  ticket  is  required  ;  and  the  visiter 
-who  is  acquainted  with  any  member  of  eilher  of  the  Législative 
Chambers,  and  can  obtain  the  loan  of  snch  a  medal,  will  llnd 
ît  a  very  great  convenience.  The  right  way  lo  proceed  for 
persons  who  hâve  not  this  advantage  is  to  address  a  letter  to 
the  proper  person,  who  is  indicated  in  each  case  throughout 
the  work,  in  the  following  terms  ;  taking  care  at  the  same 
time  either  to  leave  it  at  bis  résidence,  or  to  send  it,  ftee  of 
expense,  by  post.  He  will  then  receive  in  a  day  or  two  the 
spécial  permission  desired. 

M. [giving  his  title,  etc.] 

J*ai  Vhonneur  de  vous  prier  de  me  faire  adresser  un  billet 
pour  [name  number  of  persons],  pour  visiter  [insert  name  of 
place].  Mon  séjour  à  Paris  étant  trèêH!ourtj  je  tous  serai 
fort  obligé  de  vouloir  bien  le  faire  le  plus  tôt  possible. 

Je  vou§  prie,  M. [repeat  title,  etc.]  d'agréer  d^avanee 

mes  remerciments  en  même  temps  que  mes  salutations  lespluê 
empressées, 

[Sign  name,  with  address  very  clearly  written.] 

We  are  sorry  to  bave  to  say  that  considérable  négligence 
exists  in  some  of  tlie  public  offices  with  regard  to  applications 
of  this  kind,  the  letters  not  being  delivered  to  the  proper 
funclionary  as  soon  as  they  ought  to  be.  Much  delay  and 
vexation  bave  thus  been  several  times  occasioned  ;  and  tlte 
best  way  for  the  stranger  who  does  not  receive  a  speedy  reply 
to  his  letter  is  to  call  for  it  in  person  at  the  office  of  the  func- 
tionary  to  whom  il  refers.  To  Ihis  it.may  be  added,  that  wbile 
a  due  degree  of  caution  is  observed  in  granting  leave  to  visit 
the  intçrlor  of  thç  prisons,  the  bospitals  and  other  charitable  . 
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institutions  are  llirown  open,  not  only  to  Ihe  curious,  but  aiso 
to  the  necessitous  slranger,  with  a  liberality  that  cannot  be 
too  higbly  commended. 

Tbe  visitor  of  Paris  who  is  inclined  to  go  to  a  boarding- 
bouse  should  be  very  careful  to  go  only  to  one  of  respecta- 
bility  :  and  we  feel  it  our  duty  to  caution  the  public  against  a 
kind  of  establishment  that  is  apt  to  deceive  foreigners,  and 
^hich  has  become  very  prévalent  in  this  capital  since  the 
abolition  by  law  of  public  gambling-houses.  Many  persons 
bave  opened  tables-d^hôte  and  boarding-houses,  under  cover 
of  which  card-playing  to  a  considérable  extent  is  carried  on 
in  the  evening,  and  the  unwary  visitor  is  easily  in\  ^igled  io 
play»  and  to  lose  sums  to  a  large  amount.  Tbey  are  fre- 
quented  by  persons  of  bolh  sexes  of  fashionable  cxterior,  but 
of  very  indiffèrent  character. 

It  has  been  often  remarked,  that  the  English  stranger,  on 
arriving  in  Paris,  is  at  a  loss  to  choose  among  the  multiplicity 
of  good  things  presented  to  bis  taste  by  the  cartei  of  the 
restaurants  at  which  he  dines,  someof  which  contain  three  or 
four  hundred  dishes.  The  following  brief  list,  therefore,  of 
some  of  the  better— and  including  several  of  the  more  de- 
cidedly  national— of  the  French  dishes,  will  be  well  received» 
it  is  hoped,  by  the  gastronomie  traveller. 

SOUPS  {Potage). 
A  la  Julienne.  Au  riz  et  à  la  purée. 

Au  macaroni.  Purée  aux  croûtons. 

MEATS  (Fiande). 

Beefsteak,  au  beurre  d'anchois.  Tête  de  veau,  en  matelotte. 

Filet  de  bœuf,  au  vin  de  Madère.  Tète  de  veau,  en  tortue. 

Fricandeau,  sauce  tomate.  Cdtelettes  de  mouton,  à  la  Soubise 

Riz,  piqué  à  la  flnanclère.  Ditto,  sautées  aux  truffes. 

Ditto,  à  la  poulette.  Rognons,  au  vin  de  Champagne. 

POULTRY  {Tolaille). 

Chapon,  au  gros  sel.  Coquille  à  la  Onancière. 

Poulet,  A  la  Marengo .  Croquettes  de  volaUle. 

Ditto,  en  fricassée.  Salade  de  volaille. 

Ditto,  à  la  Tartare.  Ditto  à  la  Mayonnaise. 

Ditto,  en  Mayonnaise.  Ragoût  A  la  Onancière. 

Ditto,  sauté  aux  champignons.  Canneton  de  Rouen  roU. 

Suprême  de  volaille.  Foie  gras,  en  caisse.  .« 
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Game  {Gibier). 

Perdreau,  en  saltnl  aux  tnOtts.         Vaille,  i  la  AnaAtliK  aat  tniAM. 
DItto,  rôti.  DlUo,  rôti. 

PASimt  {Patisi$tiê). 
V01-a»-Teat,  A  11  tnaâctère*  VM-an-vent,  *t  iletêt  TMaUlt  «Mt 

Ditto,  de  saumon.  truffes. 

Diito,  de  ris  de  veau  aux  truffiefl.       Pâtés  de  foie  gras. 
Ditto,  de  turtwt  à  la  béchameUe. 

FiSH  (Poisson). 

Ttkrbot,  sauce  aux  huîtres.  Sole  an  gratin. 

IMtto,  sauce  aux  câpres.  Dltt«,  k  la  Kermuide. 

SaumoB,  sauce  aux  cépres»  Filet  de  aole,  A  la  «Mllre  dliMel. 

Bltto,  à  la  Genevoise.  Matelotte  de  carpe  et  d'anguiUe. 

Truite»  en  Mayonnaise.  Anguille,  à  la  Tartare. 

Eperlan,  au  gratin.  BéchameUe  de  polsaon. 

Ditto,  IMt.  GoqnUleaiixhiiltfvi. 

SiDE  DiSHES  {EntrefMU). 

Coquine  «ox  champignons.  Omelette,  aux  ftnet  Irarbes. 

Macaroni,  au  gratin.  Arlioiiauts,  A  la  barigoule. 

Gbouxfleurs,  au  Parmesan.  Dltto,  nrits. 

DiTTO  (Entremets  au  Suert). 


Beignets  de  pomme. 
Ditto,  d'abricots. 
Omelette  soufflée. 
Ditto,  aux  conlHures. 
Charlotte  de  pomme. 


Charlotte  aux  confitures. 
Ditto,  russe  anx  tlraltes. 
Croquets  de  rte. 
Meringue,  aux  confitnres. 
Ditto,  glacée. 

WiNES  (Fins). 


Red.  ' 

Cète-BoUe. 

Meursalt. 

Beaune. 

Médoc. 

Saint  Péray. 

Pomard. 

Château-Margaux. 

Hermitage. 

Nuits. 

Pichon. 

Sauterne. 

Volnay. 

Mouton. 

Okaa^Mgne. 

ChamberUn. 

JLattUe. 

SWBBT  WlHW. 

Romanée. 

White. 

Luael. 

Hermitage. 

Chabik. 

FtwMgum. 

LïQUORS. 
Eau  de  Vie  ;  Kirchwasser  ;  Anisette  ;  Curaçoa  ;  Marasquin  ;  Absinthe  ; 
Crème  de  Moka;  Crème  de  Noyaux;  Crème  de  CaM;  Hulie  de  Vanille; 
Huile  de  Rofc  ;  liqueur  des  Iles. 


The  engraviags  that  embellish  this  work  hâve  been  ex- 
ecuted  hj  Hr.  Le  PeUt»  an  English  arM  Mw  r^sMiog  te  Pwii» 
aiul  doinfiniH  crédit  te  him. 
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MISCELLANEOUS  INFORMATION. 

PASSPORTS.— Before  leaving  England  il  is  indispensably 
necessary  lo  l)e  furnishcd  wilh  a  passport,  wliicli  is  lo  he  pro- 
cured  from  tlie  Frencli  ambassador,  al  the  office,  4,  Poland- 
slrccl,  from  12  lo  4  oVlock  daily.    The  name  of  llie  applicant, 
Iiis  address,  and  Ihe  road  lie  intends  lo  lake,  must  be  slatcd, 
and  on  llie  following  day  the  passport  will  be  delivered, 
gratis.    The  hours  of  application  are  from  1  lo  3  o'clock. 
Pasfiports  may  also  be  procured  from  the  French  consuls  at 
Dover,  Brighton,  Portsmouth,  Soulhampton,  and  otber  British 
sea-ports;  but  al  thèse  places  there  will  be  a  charge  of  5s. 
On  arriving  at  a  French  port,  the  passports  are  demanded 
by  the  poljce-offlcers,  and  immedialely  sent  on  to  Paris;  a 
lemporary  passport,  for  which  2  fr.  are  charged,  is  then  given 
to  the  tourist,  and  will  serve  him  till  lie  reaches  the  capital. 
Il  will  somelimes  be  demanded  and  examined,  as  he  travels, 
in  some  of  the  principal  towns.    A  few  days  afler  reaching 
Paris,  the  temporary  passport  must  be  presented  al  the  Pré- 
fecture of  Police,  Quai  des  Orfèvres,  where  the  original  one 
will  be  relurned.    If  only  a  short  stay  is  to  be  made  in  Paris, 
the  passport  should  be  countersigned  immedialely,  and  llie 
nexl  place  inlended  lo  be  visited  should  be  specified  jn  il;  if  a 
long  one,  the  original  passport  can  be  left  at  the  préfecture 
un  within  a  few  days  of  departure,  or  a  permis  de  séjour  may 
be  oblained.    In  his  exclirsions  llirough  Paris,  however,  the 
lourisl  will  do  well  lo  carry  his  passport  about  him,  as  il  will 
oblain  him  admission  lo  several  muséums,  and  may  be  very 
useful  as  a  measure  of  précaution  on  many  occasions.    Pre- 
vious  lo  leaving  Paris  llie  passport  must  be  seul  lo  the  Brilish 
ambassador,  39,  rue  du  Faubourg  8t.  Honoré,  lo  be  counter- 
signed, from  11  lo  2.    It  is  llieu  to  be  taken  lo  the  Préfecture 
of  Police,  open  fvon)  H  to  4,  where  it  is  again  countersigned  ; 
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and  where  the  traveller  will  be  recommended  to  take  it  to  the 
office  of  the  Minisler  for  Foreign  AfTairs,  Boulevard  des  Capu- 
cines, open  from  3  lo  6,  where  a  fee  of  lOfr.  is  demanded.  We 
cannot  avoid  recommending  the  traveller  not  to  comply  with 
this  injunction,  (1)  as  it  is  a  régulation  that  is  not  enforced, 
and  of  which  the  govemmenl  ought  to  be  ashamed.  Persons 
travelling  to  Germany,  the  Netherlands,  Switzerland,  and 
particularly  Italy,  must  hâve  their  passports  countersigned  by 
the  ambassadors  or  chargés  d'affaires  of  ail  the  states  through 
Which  they  intend  to  pass.  This  is  important.  For  their 
résidences  see  Diregtory. 

CX)NVEYANCES— Correct  information  respecting  convey- 
ances  to  France  may  be  obtained  at  the  following  places  in 
London: — Cross  Keys,  Wood-street,  Cheapside;  Spread  Eagle, 
Gracechurch-street;  White  Bear,  Piccadilly  ;  Bell  and  Crown, 
Holborn  ;  Blossom's  Inn,  Lawrence-lane  ;  Golden  Cross,  Cliar- 
îng-<;ross;  Green  Man  and  Still,  Oxford-street;  Boll-in-Tun, 
Fleel-street;  Régent  Circus,  Piccadilly;  69,  Lombard-street; 
Ô6,  Haymarket;  and  at  the  packet-offices  in  the  neighbour- 
hood  of  the  Tower.  Hère  places  may  be  secured  to  Paris,  Dover, 
Calais,  Boulogne,  Havre,  Dunkirk,  Ostend,  Brussels,  Antwerp, 
etc.  The  coaches  leave  London,  every  morning  and  even- 
ing,  for  Dover,  Margate,  Ramsgate,  Brighton,  and  Southamp- 
ton.  From  Calais  the  mail  slarls  every  night  from  Meurice's 
Hotel;  Laffitte  and  Co.'s  diligence  from  9,  Rue  Neuve;  Mes- 
sageries Royales  start  from  14,  rue  de  la  Mer,  for  Paris  twice 
a-day.  Passengers  can  be  booked  throughout  to  Paris  at  the 
steam-packet  offices,  and  persons  désirons  of  stopping  on  the 
road  are  allowed  to  do  so,  and  résume  their  journey  at  plea- 
sure,  without  additional  expense,  provided  it  be  mentioned 
when  the  place  is  taken,  and  if  there  is  room  in  the  diligence; 
but  tliere  are  many  inconveniences  attending  this  advantage, 
such  as  tlie  being  detained  several  days.  Persons  who  hâve  a 
dislike  to  travelling  in  the  night  can  start  by  the  coaches 
which  leave  London  in  the  morning;  tliey  then  sieep  at  Dover; 
cross  the  water  in  the  middie  of  the  day  ;  sleep  aiso  at  Calais 
or  Boulogne;  and  départ  by  the  coaches  on  the  following 

(1)  Uniess  In  tbe  Instance  where  the  traveller  may  hâve  lost  his  origi- 
nal patsport,  and  obtained  another  in  Paris  in  order  to  return  home  ; 
In  this  case  it  is  essential  that  the  passport  be  carried  to  the  Foreign 
oUice,  otherwise  the  bearer  will  run  tbe  risle  of  being  detained  on  Che 
frontier,  and  prevented  from  embarldng.  To  avoid  ail  risk,  the  pass- 
port sboukl  ODly  be  made  eut  for  tlie  place  ofembarkattoB. 
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morning.  Those  who  wish  to  save  time  should  Iravel  by  tlie 
evening  coaches  to  Dover,  wliere  they  will  arrive  tèiree  or  four 
hoiirs  before  the  packet  sails.  The  priée  of  places  varies  ac- 
cording  to  the  seasou  and  the  opposition  on  the  road. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  various  routes  from  the  coast 
to  Paris  : — 

I.  Route  from  Calais  to  Paris,  throtigh  Abbeville  and 

Beauvais, 

POSTS. 

i%  Poîx. 

1^  GraRTlltiers. 

IH  Marseilles  sur  Oise. 

2H  Beauvais.—Cathedral  Ghttrch. 

1^  NoaiUes. 

Iji  Puiseux. 

i)i  Beaumont  sur  Oise* 

i%  MolseUes. 

]}ft  St.  Denis.— Abbey  Church. 

1     Paris. 

32% 


POSTS. 

1%  Haut  Buisson. 

1  Marquise. 

i%  Boulogne  sur  Mer. 

2  Samer. 

1     Cormont. 

i%  MontreuII. 

i%  Nampont. 

1     Bernay. 

1     Nouvion. 

1%  Abbeville.— Fine  Church. 

2\i  Airaines. 

]}4  Camps. 


n.  Route  from  Calais  to  Paris,  through  St.  (Met  andAmi&M. 


PoSTS. 

2  Ardres. 

1  La  Repousse. 

2  St.  Omer.—Churcbes. 
2  Avroult. 

1^  UUers. 

i\i  Pemes. 

IH  St.  Pol. 

l)fe  Frévent. 

2     Doullens. 

\\  Talnias. 

2     Amiens— Splendid  Gathedral. 

IJi  Hébécourt. 

1  Fier». 

in.  Route  from  Ostend 

POSTS. 

4%  Furnes. 

2^  Rousbrugee. 

2X  Ypre8.-.H6tel  de  Ville. 

4     Lille.— Citadel,  Manufactures. 

i%  Pont  à  Mareq. 

2}4  Douay.-«>ArsenaI. 

1%  Bac— Aubencheul. 

IJÏ  Cambray.— Cathedral,  Citadel. 

IJÎ  Bonavy. 

i;4Fin8. 

2  Pâronne. 

1J4  Marché  le  Pot, 
1    Fonche». 


POSTS. 

1^  Breteuil. 
iji  Wavignle». 

1  St.  Juste. 

2  Clermont. 
1^  Laigne ville. 
i%  ChantiUy.-Chàteau. 
iM,  Luxarches. 
i]i  Ëcouen.— Château. 
IÎ4  St.  Denis.— Abbey-church. 
1     Paris. 
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to  Parisy  through  Lille. 

POSTS. 

1     Roye. 

IH  Conchy  les  Pots. 

1     Cuvllly. 

1     Goumay  sur  Aronde. 

1^  Bols  de  Llhus. 

1^  Pont  St.  Maxence. 

i}i  Senlis.— Gathedral. 

I     La  Chapelle  en  Serval. 

l>4  Louvres. 

i%  Bourget. 

iH  Paris. 
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l\,Rûvtefrom  Dieppeto  PariSythrmghRouenandPontoi9e,(t) 


POSTS. 

2    OrmonviUe. 

j  %.  Totes. 

IJ4  Cambres. 

2     Rouen.— Cathedral,  Church  of 

St.  Ouen,  Bridge,  Manufac- 

tories. 
ili  Forge  Ferel. 
1     Bourg  Baudouin. 
i%  Ecouis. 

V.  Route  from  Havre  to  Paris ^  through  Rotten  and  St,  Ger- 
main.   {Lower  road.) 


POSTS. 

2    ThiUlers. 

2     Magny. 

1J4  Bordeau  de  Vigny, 

2     Pontoise. 

1     Ilerblay. 

t%  Courbevoye. 

1     Paris. 

22H 


PoSTS. 

2     La  Botte. 
î%  Bolbec. 

1  Lillcbonne. 

J^  Caudebec— Church. 

1^  Duclair. 

'iU  Rouen. 

VA  Port  st.  Ouen. 

2  Louviers. 
i%  Gaillon. 
l;^  Vernon, 


POSTS.  ' 

1%  Bonnières. 
i^  Mantes.— Church. 
2     Meulan. 
1     Triel. 

i%  St.  Germain  en  Laye.— Châ- 
teau. 
i%  Courtîevoye, 
1     Paris. 

27J4 


VI.  Route  from  St.  Valéry  sur  Somme. 

POSTS. 


POSTS. 

2%  St.  Valéry  to  Abbeville. 
2K  Abbeville  to  Alraines. 
1^  Alraines  to  Camps. 
1J4  Camps.to  Poix. 
1%  Poix  to  GranvUllers. 
IH  GranvlUiers  to  Marsellles. 
2î4  MarseiUes  to  Beaùvals. 
i%  Beau  vais  to  Noailles. 


1%  Noailles  to  PuisseuT. 
iU  Puisseux  to  Beaumont. 
i%  Beaumont  to  Moisselles. 
iJé  Moisselles  to  St.  Denis. 
1     St.  Denis  to  Paris. 

21 Î4 


Steam-packels  leave  Ihc  Tower-stairs  for  Calais,  Boulogne, 
and  Havre  Iwo  or  more  limes  a-week,  according  lo  Ihe  sea- 
son  ;  for  Dover,  Ramsgate,  and  Margate  daily,  corresponding 
with  packels  leaving  Ihose  ports  l'or  Ihe  coasl  of  France. 
From  Dover  sleam-packets  cross  tlie  cliannel  daily  to  Calais 
and  Boulogne.  During  the  summer,  steam-packels  sail  twice 
or  thrice  a-week  from  Brighton  lo  Dieppe  and  Havre,  and  from 
Soulliampton  to  Havre  and  the  Channel  islands.  St.  Malo,  etc. 

The  most  direct  and  commodious  way  of  proceeding  to  Paris 
is  by  tlie  steam-packel  from  London  to  Calais  or  Boulogne, 
and  Ihence  by  diligence  lo  Paris;  the  most  beauliful  and  the 

(1)  From  June  to  October,  a  diligence  runs  in  13  hours  ftrom  Dieppe  to 
Paris  direct,  >\ithout  passing  through  Rouen,  but  going  by  Forges, 
Goumay,  Gisors,  and  Pontoise. 


CONVEYANCES.  i 

ihosl  agreeable  is  from  London  lo  Havre,  or  by  Southampton 
lo  Havre,  thence  by  a  steam-packet  up  tbe  Seine  lo  Rouen, 
and  from  tbat  city  by  a  diligence  to  tbe  capital  along  Uie 
lower  road.  Tbere  are  steam-packets  tbat  sait  between  Rouen 
and  Pec,  about  four  leagues  west  from  Paris,  wbere  Ihey 
stop  on  account  of  tlie  windings  of  Uie  river.  From  bence 
passengers  are  conveyed  by  railway  lo  Paris;  but  Ibis  line  of 
communication  is  open  only  during  part  of  tbe  year. 

AU  parcels  sent  to  tlie  Continent  must  bave  annexed  to 
them  a  written  déclaration  of  tbeir  contents  and  value,  with 
tlie  name  and  address  of  tbe  person  sending  tbem. 

Tbe  diligences  in  gênerai  carry  15  passengers;  tliere  are 
some  of  tbem,  bowever,  tbat  carry  15  inside  and  3  outside 
passengers,  besides  Uie  conducteur^  wbo  corresponds  lo  an 
Englisb  guard.  Tbe  conductor  pays  for  tbe  passenger  tbe 
perquisite  to  tbe  poslilions  al  each  stage,  and  receives  al  tbe 
end  of  tbe  journey  tlie  wbole  amount,  wbicb  is  charged  at 
tbe  rate  of  2  sous  per  G  or  8  miles,  exclusive  of  bis  own  fee, 
wbicb  is  about  double  tbat  sum.  Eacb  passenger  is  allowed 
from  40  to  501bs.  of  luggage;  above  tbat  amounl  is  charged 
by  weigbl.  Il  is  cuslomary,  on  being  booked,  to  pay  one 
half  of  tbe  fare,  and  a  receipt  is  given  indicating  tlie  day  and 
bour  of  departure.  The  places  are  numbered,  and  tbe  num- 
ber  of  tbe  seat  Ibe  traveller  is  to  occupy  is  mentioned  on  the 
receipt.  The  conductor  takes  care  tbat  every  traveller  sball 
occupy  bis  place,  by  calling  eacb  in  bis  turn. 

Malles-estafettes  leave  the  Posl  Office  in  Paris  every  even- 
ing  at  6  o*clock  for  Calais,  Havre,  and  Valenciennes,  carrying 
nellher  passengers  nor  parcels,  but  lelters  only.  Malles- 
postes  leave  at  the  same  bour  for  Besançon,  Bordeaux,  Brest, 
Caen,  Forbach,  Lille,  Lyons,  Marseilles,  Nantes,  Sedan,  Slras- 
burg,  and  Toulouse.  Each  malle-posle  carries  3  passengers 
besides  tbe  conducteur;  the  charge  is  l  fr.  50  c.  for  each 
poste  ;  and  50  Ibs.  of  luggage  is  allowed  to  eacb  passenger. 
This  is  an  excellent  way  of  travelling  for  persons  wbo  wish 
to  economize  lime;  tbe  service  being  admlrably  done,  and 
slill  greater  improvements  are  on  the  point  of  being  made. 

A  complète  lisl  of  conveyances  from  Paris  to  the  principal 
places  in  France  is  too  long  for  insertion  in  this  work.  Dili- 
gences to  ail  parts  of  France  and  forei^  countries  may  be 
found,  and  ail  necessary  information  obtamed,  at  the  office 
of  the  Messageries  Royales,  22,  rue  Notre  Dame  des  Victoires, 
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neâr  the  Exchange;  at  the  Messageries  Générales of  Messrs^ 
LafHlte,  Gaillard,  and  Co.,  18,  rue  de  Grenelle  St.  Honoré,  and 
130,  rue  St.  Honoré;  at  the  Messageries  Françaises,  174,  rue 
Montmartre  ;  and  at  the  varions  coach-offices  in  the  rue  du 
Bouloy,  rue  and  faubourg  St.  Denis,  etc. 

PosTiNG. — The  carriages  which  are  hired  for  travelling 
post,  and  which  will  not  contain  more  than  two  persons,  are 
generally  called  cabriolets.  They  hâve  only  two  wheels,  and 
are  drawn  by  two  horses.  As  a  carriage  cannot,  in  France, 
be  changed  at  every  stage,  the  traveller  must  hire  a  cabriolet, 
or  any  olher  conveyancc,  for  the  whole  joumey .  The  charge 
varies;  but  one  from  Calais  to  Paris  may  gcnerally  be  had 
for  about  lOOfr.  Other  carriages,  called  calèches  or  berlines, 
on  four  wheels,  which  will  carry  three,  four,  or  six  persons, 
may  be  had  for  1 20  or  1 30  fr.  Carriages  for  long  joumeys  are 
much  more  reasonable,  and  should  be  hired  at  so  much  per 
day,  generally  about  7  to  10  fr.  In  hiring  a  carriage,  it  is 
important  to  hâve  written  on  the  receiptthat  al!  repairs  which 
may  be  required  on  the  road  sliall  be  paid  for  by  the  person 
who  lets  it,  and  to  get  receipts  for  ail  such  disbursements.  On 
arriving  at  Paris  or  elsewhere,  a  hired  carriage  should  be  im- 
mediately  sent  according  to  the  direction  received  on  en- 
gaging  it,  in  order  to  avoid  disputes. 

Posting  in  France  being  under  the  direction  of  the  govern- 
ment,  there  is  only  one  place  at  each  stage  or  in  each  town 
for  clianging  horses.    This  place  is  seldom  an  inn;  but  the 
postilion  will  conduct  the  traveller  to  any  place  he  is  ordered. 
The  business  of  posting  is  well  managed.    The  postilions  do 
not  drive  so  fast  as  in  Ëngland  ;  but  there  is  no  danger  what- 
ever  of  their  being  drunk,  or  racing  against  each  other. 
There  are  no  turnpike-gates  in  the  kingdom  ;  and  tiie  charge 
of  posting  and  paying  the  postilion  is  fixed.    They  seldom 
put  more  than  thrce  horses  to  a  carriage,  and  generally  ail 
abreast,  with  one  postilion,  except  when  the  carriage  lias  a 
pôle  ;  it  then  bas  four  horses  and  two  postilions.    It  is  there- 
fore  advisable  for  Iravellers  who  take  their  own  carriage  to 
hâve  s};afts  inslead  of  a  pôle,  as  this  makes  a  considérable 
différence  in  the  expense  of  posling.    In  some  places  where 
the  roads  are  bad,  or  the  distances  great,  an  extra  horse  is 
ohligalory,  except  for  certain  carriages,  to  which  the  ettra 
liorse  could  not  be  yoked  wilhout  danger;  the  traveller  may 
then  agrée  with  the  post-mosler  {o  havç  slronger  horses  In- 
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slead  of  m  extra  one,  the  charge  for  wbicli  he  neVerthelesâ 
pays. 

The  post-houses  being  under  the  control  of  the  govemment, 
astranger  can  seldom  be  imposed  upon,  as  a  book  is  published 
every  year  by  authority  called  the  Livre  de  Poste,  whicb  bas 
an  alpbabetical  list  of  ail  the  post-roads  in  France,  with  their 
principal  communicatioQs,  and  the  number  of  posts  on  each 
road.  Âffixed  to  it  is  a  map  of  France,  on  which  the  posts 
and  iialf  posts  are  likewise  ail  carefully  marked.  The  Livre  de 
Poste  also  contains  the  rutes  and  régulations  for  posting, 
some  of  whicb,  for  the  haformation  of  travellers,  we  siiall 
hère  insert,  together  with  tables  of  the  rate  of  posting.  This 
book,  nevertlieless,  ymll  be  found  of  the  greatest  utility,  and 
will  prevent  imposition.  It  can  be  procured  at  Messrs.  Gali- 
l^iani  and  Go.'s;  price  &  îr. 

Régulations  rekoive  te  po«ltn^.-*PostHnasters  appointed  by 
govemment  are  alone  permitted  to  fumish  horses  to  tra- 
Tellers. — The  post-master  must  constantly  réside  at  ornear 
the  post-house.— Â  postillon  under  16  years  of  âge  cannot  be 
hired. — Travellers  are  requested  to  enter  every  complaint 
tbey  may  hâve  against  the  postillon  or  master,  in  a  book 
whicb  is  kept  at  each  post^house,  and  is  regularly  examined 
by  the  inspec tors.-— The  post*niaster  is  answerable  for  any 
accident  that  may  occur  from  the  carelessness  of  the  postilion, 
or  restiveness  of  tlie  horses.— Travellers  are  supplied  in  the 
exact  order  in  which  tbey,  or  their  couriers,  arrive:  no  ex- 
ception being  made,  except  in  favour  of  mails  or  couriers 
with  govemment  dispatches.— No  post-carriage  may  pass  an- 
other  on  tlie  road,  unless  some  accident  happens  to  that  which 
goesbefore. 

The  rate  of  posting,  as  fixed  by  the  govemment,  is  l  fp. 
50  c.  per  post  for  each  horse  :  and  as  many  horses  are  paid 
for  as  there  are  persons  in  tlie  carriage,  except  in  certain 
cases  specified  in  the  foIlo\l^ing  table.  On  arriving  at  certain 
privileged  places  ealled  "postes  royales,"  and  on  departing 
fpom  them,  the  flrst  post  is  paid  double.  Supplemenlary 
charges  for  3[|,  J^  or  whole  posls  are  made  al  certain  towns, 
in  conséquence  of  the  road  being  very  hilly,  or  for  other 
causes;  and  sometimes  an  extra  horse  callcd  a  cheval  de  ren- 
fort is  put  on,  on  account  of  the  nature  of  the  country.  The 
rémunération  of  the  postfiions,  as  fixed  by  the  légal  tarifT,  is 
j6  sous  per  pQSl:  but  49  S9U?  are  generally  given,  unless  there 
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is  reason  lo  be  dissalisfied  wilh  the  postilîon.    The  post,  beiflg 
calcuUted  at  2  leagues,  is  geaerally  equal  to  5  Ënglish  miles. 

The  foUowîBg  table  shows  the  aumber  of  horses  required 
and  the  charge  per  post  : — 


No.  of 
PersoQs. 


or  2 

3 


1 


Kto.  of    I     No.  of     I  Charge  for  i  Charge  for  \     Som 
Horses.    |  Postilioas.  I    Horses.    iPosUUons.  1    Total. 

Cabriolet  or  Chaise  de  Poste. 
3         I         1         I   Sfr.  I       2ft*.       I  Sfr. 

3  I  1        .  I    4fr.  50C.    I        2tr,       \  6Tr,  50c. 

Calèche  with  one  seat  and  pôle. 


or  2 
3 
4 


2 
2 
4 


1 
1 
2 


3fr. 
4fr. 
6fr. 


2(f. 
•21V. 

4rr. 


Chariot  or  a  Carriage  "with  two  seats  and  shafts. 
1,  2,  or  3   I  3  I  1  i    4nr.  50c.    I        2fr. 

One  franc  extra  paidfirr  each  pereon  exoeeàing  3. 

Berline,  or  Canrlage  with  two  seats  and  pôle. 


5fr. 

enr. 

lOflr. 

I  enr.  soc 


1,  2,  8,  or  4 

4 

2 

efr. 

4ft>. 

lOfr. 

5 

4 

2 

7fr. 

4fr. 

Kfr. 

6 

6 

2 

9fr. 

4fr. 

13fr. 

For  carnages  requiring  3  horses  travellers  may  oaly  take 
2,  but  one  franc  addilional  is  paid.  Travellers  are  not 
obliged  to  take  two  postillons.  One  franc  per  post  exti*a  must 
be  paid  for  each  person  exceeding  G;  more  tiian  G  horses 
cannot  be  put  to  a  carriage.  One  child  under  10  years  old  is 
not  reckoned.  Two  children  of  10  years  and  under  reckon 
for  one  person,  except  when  one  or  botii  are  under  3  years. 
Ten  sous  is  paid  for  each  child  of  10  and  imder,  above  two, 
except  under  3  years  old. 

A  slow  but  pleasant  mode  of  travelling,  for  some  persons,  is 
to  make  a  bargain  witli  a  man  called  a  voiturier,  who  keeps 
carriages  and  horses,  and  will  convey  travellers  witli  the 
same  carriage  and  horses  to  any  place,  and  defray  ail  their 
expenses  on  the  road,  for  a  flxed  sum.  The  inconvenience  of 
this  mode  of  conveyance  is,  that  the  traveller  must  set  off 
every  morniag  very  early,  and  stop,  in  the  middle  of  the  day, 
for  at  least  two  hours,  to  refresh  the  horses.  The  distance 
performed  daily  is  from  36  to  45  miles.  Such  carriages  will 
carry  a  greatdeal  of  luggage,  and  are  convenient  for  a  family. 
The  expense  is  generally  26fr.  a-day  for  the  journey,  and 
as  much  for  the  voiturier  to  relurn  ;  so  that,  if  tlie  journey 
lasts  five  days,  the  expense  will  be  about  2ô0fr.  ;  but  dif^ 
ferent  bargains  may  be  made  in  différent  places.    Heturn 
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carriages  of  this  description  roay  sometimes  be  met  wîth  on 
reasonable  terms.  The  driver  always  expects  1  or  2  fr. 
a-daj. 

AnoUier  way  of  travelling  in  France  is  to  ride  on  liorseback, 
which  is  called  à  franc  itrier,  The  rider  must  tlien  bave  a 
postilion  to  attend  him  ;  this  mode  of  travelling  however  is 
used  only  forcouriers,  personscharged  withdispatcbes,  and 
amateurs  of  rough  riding, 

Carriages,  Hackket-Goaches,  Cabriolets.— f^oiitire» 
de  remise  (glass  coaches)  may  be  hiréd  by  the  day  or  montb, 
at  from  20  to  30  fr.  a-day,  or  from  400  to  500  fr.  a-month. 
They  will  go  a  certain  distance  out  of  Paris,  but  must  be  back 
again  before  midnight,  uniess  a  particular  agreementbemade. 
Glass  coaches  may  also  be  had  at  2  francs  an  hour,  and  vrith  a 
small  additional  charge  a  lad  is  given  to  go  behind  the  car- 
riage.    Their  stations  are  in  divers  parts  of  Paris. 

In  the  hackney-coaches,  called  fiacres,  a  drive  from  any 
part  of  Paris  to  another  without  stopping  is  30  sous,  from  six 
in  the  moming  to  midnight;  but  they  may  be  taken  by  the 
hour,  and  then  the  first  hour  is  45  sous,  and  each  follovring 
hour  35  sous.  It  is  customary  to  give  the  coachman  a  few 
sous  above  bis  fare.  From  midnight  to  six  in  the  moming  the 
fares  are  2  fr.  a-drive,  and  3  fr.  an-h'our.  Ail  vehicles  are 
numbered  both  within  and  without;  and  it  is  advisable  to  take 
notice  of  the  number,  in  case  of  any  accident  or  insolence  of 
the  driver.  Immédiate  redress,  and  vntli  little  trouble,  can 
always  be  had  at  the  Bureau  de  la  Police  pour  les  voitures  pu^ 
hliques,  31,  rue  Guénégaud.  It  is  unnecessary  tomake  a 
Personal  application,  as  a  complaint  by  letter  is  promptly 
attended  to. 

Citadines,  Lutéeiennes,  etc.,  as  they  are  sometimes  called, 
are  small  chariots  with  one  horse,  and  hold  two  persons,  and 
sometimes  three.  Their  charges  are  for  a  drive  25  sous,  first 
hour  34  sous,  each  foUowing  hour  27  sous. 

Cabriolets  hold  two  persons  besides  the  driver.  Theyge- 
nerally  go  faster  than  the  fiacres,  but  tlieir  cover  is  not  al- 
ways a  shelter  against  rain.  The  charge  for  a  drive  is  20 
sous,  from  six  in  the  moming  to  midnight;  tlie  first  hour  35, 
and  each  following  hour  30  sous;  but  30,  40,  and  45,  are  ge- 
nerally  given,  if  they  drive  quick.  From  midnight  to  six  in 
the  moming,  the  drive  is  35  sous  and  the  hour  2  fr.  10  sous. 
There  are  also  cabriolets  de  la  régie  or  de  remise^  for  which 
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3e  SOUS  are  paie  for  the  drive  ;  but  by  the  hour  the  efaai^  is 
40  sous.  After  midnight  the  fares  are  50  sous  a-drive,  and  64 
sous  an  hour.  As  a  measure  of  précaution,  on  fairing  thèse 
vehicles,  it  is  necessary  to  mention  either  à  la  course  or 
à  l'heure;  ollierwise  the  driver  can  demand  the  price  of  a 
course  for  each  stoppage.  In  the  latter  instance,  the  vebiele 
is  at  the  disposai  of  the  person  liiring  it.  To  avoid  disputes» 
the  traveller  sfaould  show  tlie  driver  the  time  by  liis  watcli. 
After  tiie  first  hour,  tiie  cliarge  is  made  for  tlie  fractions  of 
time,  and  not  for  fuU  bours. 

Besides  those  for  the  interior  service  of  Paris,  there  are  car 
briolets  on  a  différent  construction  for  tlie  environs.  Tliese 
will  commonly  hold  nine  persons,  and  the  driver  sits  on  a 
kind  of  box  oulside.  They  bave  no  fixed  charge,  which  how* 
ever  is  mostly  moderato,  except  on  particular  occasions,  wlieQ 
they  increase  tlieir  demand.  The  cabriolets  for  Versailles,  in 
which  a  place  costs  25  or  30  sous,  for  St.  Germain,  St.  Cloud, 
and  ail  the  spots  situated  to  the  west  of  Paris,  are  stationed  at 
the  extremity  of  the  quay  of  the  Tuileries,  near  tlie  Pont 
Louis  XVI.  Those  for  St.  Denis,  at  12  or  15  sous,  for  Uie  valley 
of  Montmorency,  and  for  ail  places  to  the  north  of  Paris,  are 
in  the  rue  d'Enghien  or  St.  Denis,  near  the  Porte  St.  Denis. 
Those  for  Vincennes,  10  sous,  and  ail  the  east,  Place  de  la 
Bastille.  Those  for  Arcueil,  Sceaux,  and  aU  the  south,  are  in 
the  rue  d'Enfer.  There  are  other  vehicles  that  sel  out  at 
fixed  liours  for  Versailles,  St.  Germain,  and  other  towns  near 
Paris.  (]  )   It  is  best  to  take  a  place  in  tliem  beforehand. 

Omnibus.— There  are  numerous  sets  of  omnibuses  esta» 
blished  in  Paris,  which  go  to  ail  parts  of  tlie  town,  and  at  aU 
liours  between  8  ni  themoming  and  il  at  nîght.  We  give 
below  a  list  of  thèse  veliicles,  with  tbeir  names,  and  the  Unes 
which  they  take.  Tlieir  price  is  fixed  at  G  sous,  for  ail  dis- 
tances; and  allof  them,  as  will  be  seen,  correspond  witli 
similar  vehicles  crossing  tlieir  own  Unes,  by  means  of  whkh 
persons  wishing  to  deviate  from  the  direct  line  of  communi- 
cation may  do  so,  without  any  additional  charge. 

OMNIBUS. 

I<>om  the  Mad«leliie  to  Bercy,  by  the  Boulevards,  rue  Ckmtrescarpe» 
and  Quai  de  la  Râpée. 

f  1)  The  places  from  ifvhich  they  ttari  may  be  found  by  rererrltie  to 
Environs  or  PAais. 
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Flrom  the  Carrousel  to  Passy,  by  the  Quais. 

From  tbe  Barrière  du  Roule  to  tbe  Boulevard  des  Filles  du  Calvaire, 
by  the  rue  St.  Honoré,  Carrousel,  Quartiers  St.  Denis,  St.  Martin,  and 
tbe  Marais. 

From  tbe  Boulevard«dcs  Capucines  to  tbe  Barrière  du  Trône,  by  tbe 
Quartiers  St.  Honoré,  St.  Denis,  and  tbe  Marais. 

From  tbe  Odéon  to  tbe  Barrière  Blancbe,  by  the  faubourg  St.  Ger- 
main.  Carrousel,  and  the  Chaussée  d'Antin. 

From  tbe  Boulevard  de  la  Madeleine  to  tbe  bridge  of  NeulUy,  by  tbe 
faubourg  St.  Honoré  and  tbe  Barrière  du  Roule. 
(AU  thèse  Unes  correspond  between  tbem,  as  also  wllh  the  Tricycles.) 

DAMES-BLANCHES. 

From  tbe  Place  du  Carrousel  to  Père  Lacbalse,  by  the  Quais,  and  tbe 
Quartier  St.  Antoine. 

From  the  Place  St.  Sulpice  to  La  Villette,  by  the  rue  and  the  faubourg 
St.  Martin. 

(Tbese  Unes  correspond  between  tbem,  as  also  wlth  tbe  Citadines.) 

TRICYCLES. 

From  tbe  end  of  the  rue  de  Cléry  to  the  Barrière  de  Sèvres,  by  tbe 
Palais  Royal,  ru^  du  Bac  and  Sèvres. 

(in  correspondence  wlth  tbe  Omnibus.) 

FAVORITES. 

From\be  rue  Lafayette  to  the  École  de  Médecine,  by  the  Place  des 
Victoires  and  Pont  Neuf. 

From  the  Barrière  des  Martyrs  to  the  Gohellns,  by  the  rue  Mont- 
martre, Pont  Neuf,  and  Jardin  des  Plantes. 

From  the  Barrière  St.  Denis  to  the  Barrière  d'Enfer,  by  the  Palais  de 
Justice. 

From  tbe  Bains  de  Tivoli  to  the  Barrière  de  Sèvres,  by  the  rue  Neuve 
des  Petits  Champs,  Place  des  Victoires,  Pont  Neuf,  and  rue  de  Sèvres. 
(In  correspondence  with  the  Citadines.) 

ORLÉANAISES. 
From  tbe  Place  de  l'Oratoire  to  the  Barrière  de  la  Râpée,  by  tbe  Quais. 
From  the  Louvre  to  the  Barrière  de  l'Etoile  and  Neuilly,  by  the  rue 
de  Rivoli  and  Champs  Ëlysées. 

(In  correspondence  witb  tbe  Béarnaises  and  BatignoUalses.) 

DILIGENTES. 

From  the  rue  St.*La2are,  No.  72,  to  tbe  Barrière  deCbarenton,  by  the 
Quartiers  St.  Honoré  and  St.  Antoine. 

From  the  rue  St.  Honoré,  near  St.  Rocb,  to  the'Barrière  de  Monceaux, 
by  tbe  rue  de  Rivoli  and  rue  Neuve  des  Mathurins. 
(In  correspondence  wlth  tbe  Béarnaises,  Hirondelles,  Dames  Fran- 
çaises, and  Citadines.) 

BÉARNAISES. 
From  tbe  Place  de  la  Bourse  to  St.  Sulpice,  by  the  Pont  Neuf. 
From  the  Invalides  to  the  Place  de  la  Bastille,  by  the  faubourg  St. 
(Germain  and  Ile  St.  Louis. 

(In  correspondence  witb  the  Diligentes,  Orléanaises,  Hirondelles,  and 

Dames-Françaises.) 
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CITADINES. 

ï  From  the  Place  de  Grève  lo  Belleville,  by  tbe  rue  du  Temple. 

From  tbe  Place  des  Petits  Pères  to  BellevUle,  by  tbe  Quartiers  St. 
Martin  and  St.  Denis. 

From  the  Porte  St.  Martin  to  the  Chamber  of  Depulies,  by  the  Bourse, 
Palais  Royal,  and  Rue  de  Rivoli. 

(In  correspondence  with  the  Favorites.) 

BATIGNOLLAISES. 

From  the  Batignolles  to  tbe  Cloitre  St.  Honoré,  by  the  rues  de  la  Chaus- 
sée d'Antin  and  St.  Roch. 

(In  correspondence  with  the  Orléanaises,  Hirondelles,  Diligentes,  and 

Parisiennes.) 

HIRONDELLES. 

From  tbe  rue  de  l'Oursine  to  the  Place  Cadet,  by  the  Ile  St.  Louis,  the 
Marais,  and  Boulevard  St.  Denis. 

From  the  Barrière  de  Rochechouart  to  that  of  St.  Jacques,  by  the  Bourse, 
rue  St.  Honoré,  Pont  au  Change,  Quartier  St.  Jacques,  and  Panthéon. 
(In  correspondence  with  the  Batignollaises,  Parisiennes,  Béarnaises, 

and  Diligentes.) 

PARISIENNES. 

From  tbe  Barrière  de  Vaugirard  to  the  Quai  de  la  Tournell^  by  tbe 
Place  St.  Sulpice  and  Quai  des  Augustins. 

From  the  Odéon  to  the  Barrière  Poissonnière,  by  the  rue  de  Grenelle, 
Pont  de  la  Concorde,  and  Chaussée  d'Antin. 

From  the  Boulevard  St.  Martin  to  the  Barrière  du  Mont  Parnasse,  by 
the  rue  St.  Denis,  Place  des  Victoires,  Pont  Neuf,  and  Croix  Rouge. 
(In  correspondence  with  the  Hirondelles.) 

DAMES-FRANÇAISES. 

From  the  Place  Lafayelte  to  Grenelle,  by  tbè  rue  Montorguell,  Palais 
Royal,  Pont  Neuf,  faubourg  St.  Germain,  and  the  Invalides. 

(In  correspondence  with  the  Diligentes  and  the  Béarnaises.) 

GAZELLES. 
From  the  Place  du  Carrousel  to  the  Garden  of  Plants,  by  the  Quais. 

AUGUSTINES. 
From  the  Place  de  la  Madeleine  to  tbe  Place  de  la  Bastille. 

MONTROUGIENNES. 

From  the  rue  de  l'Arbre  Sec  to  Petit  Mont  Rouge,  by  the  Pont  Neuf, 
Place  St.  Michel,  and  rue  d'Enfer. 

CONSTANTIN  ES. 

From  the  Barrière  de  Long-Champs  to  La  Villette,  by  the  Avenue  de 
Neuilly,  Chaussée  d»Antin,  faubourg  Montmartre,  and  rue  Lafayette. 

Rail-road  TRAINS.— The  priées  of  the  trains  on  the  rail- 
road  from  Paris  to  St.  Germain  are— diligences  30  sous  :  wagons 
garnis  26  sous    open  waggcns  15  sous.    Tlic  hours  of  de- 
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j>arture,  which  vary  accordmg  to  the  season  of  the  year,  may 
be  known  by  a  tariff  distributed  gratis  at  the  station  on  the 
Place  de  l'Europe.  —  The  priées  from  Paris  to  St.  Cloud  are 
m  SOUS;  only  one  class  of  carriages  run  on  this  line,  which  is 
tlie  same  as  that  to  Versailles. 

Coches.— Passage4)oats,  called  coches  d'eau,  are  establisli- 
ed  on  the  upperpart  of  the  river,  to  convey  travellersorgoods 
to  any  village  or  town  on  tlic  banks  oC  Uie  Seine  or  Marne, 
and  into  Champagne  or  Burgundy.  Their  offices  are  at  No. 
1,  rue  Bretonvilliei*s,  Isie  Saint  Louis.  They  set  oui  from  the 
Port  St.  Bernard  at  7  in  the  morning  in  summer,  and  at  8  in 
winler.  They  travel  hoveever  veryslowly,  and  never  bave 
good  Company  on  board. 

Steam-Foâts,—  Several  steamers  leave  the  Port  de  la 
Grève  for  Montereau,  every  day  diu*ing  summer,  and  vice 
versa,  by  Choisy,  Villeneuve,  Ciiâtillon,  Soisy-sous-EtioUes, 
Corbeil,  St.  Port,  Melun,  and  Fontainebleau,  (l)  They  carry 
only  passengers.  The  charge  is  modéra  te.  A  steam-boat 
leavcs  for  Rouen  every  day  in  summer  ;  the  office  is  at  4,  rue 
de  Rivoli. 

POST-OFFICE.— The  administration  of  the  postage  of  lelters 
js  conducled  at  the  General  Post-office  in  the  rues  Jean  Jacques 
Rousseau  and  Coq  Héron  ;  at  9  auxiliary  bureaux,  called  bu- 
reaux d'arrondissement,  situated  asfollows: — ],rue  Lenoir 
SI.  Honoré;  13,  rue  St.  Louis,  au  Marais;  5,  rue  du  Grand 
Chantier;  23,  rue  de  l'Echiquier;  24,  rue  Desèze;  2,  rue  de 
Beaune;  61,  rue  St.  André  des  Arts;  35,  rue  des  Fossés  St. 
Victor;  and  4,  Place  de  la  Bourse:  at  233  smaller  offices  dé- 
pendent on  the  preceding,  called  Boites  aux  lettres;  and  at  4 
priviieged  bureaux  :  the  bureau  de  la  Maison  du  Roi,  243, 
Place  du  Palais  Royal  ;  the  bureau  près  la  Chambre  des  Pairs, 
19,  rue  de  Vaugirard  ;  the  bureau  près  la  Cliambre  des  Dépu- 
tés, Palais  Bourbon  ;  and  tlie  letter-box  at  the  Exchange.  Tlie 
Petite  Poste  was  eslablished  in  nco.  The  charge  for  a 
leller  wilhln  Paris,  net  excecding  tlie  weight  allowed,  is  three 
sous.  Tlie  Boites  a%ix  lettres  of  llie  lellers  for  Paris  ai*e 
cleared  7  limes  a-day;  viz. — 7J^  and  10  in  the  morning,  at 
noon,  and  at  2,  3^,  4^,  and  8  in  the  evening.  The  Bureaux 
d'arrotidissement  ai  H  and  lOJ^  in  tlie  morning,  and  at  12^» 
2J^,  4,  5,  and  Sj4  in  the  aflemoon.    The  box  at  Ihc  General 

f  I)  The  boats  land  passengers  at  Valvin,  and  omnibuses  take  them  frce 
Of  c)iarge  to  rontaineWeau, 
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Post-office  at6,  8  J^,  10  J^,  and  11  in  the  morning,  and  at 
12  ^,  1,  3,  5,  5  ^,  and  9  in  the  evening.  The  distributions 
oflelterstakepIaceatT,  9  f^,  12,  2,  4,  and  6  o'clock.  On 
Sundays  and  iiolidays,  the  6th  and  7th  clearances  of  the 
boxes  do  not  taice  place,  and  the  same  is  the  case  with  the 
6Ui  distribution,  but  the  last  clearance  is  fixed  for  tlie  Boîtes 
aux  lettres  at  6^  in  the  evening,  for  the  bureaux  d'arron- 
dissement at  6,  and  tlie  General  Post>office  at  6  ^  in  the 
evening.  Letters  for  tlie  Banlieue,  including  ail  places  within 
12  or  15  leagues  of  the  capital,  are  sent  off  once,  twice,  or 
three  times  a-day,  according  as  they  lie  away  from  or  near 
to  one  of  the  great  mail  routes,  at  7  in  the  morning,  at  12^ 
and  6  in  the  evening  :  they  return  letters  once  or  twice  a-day, 
which  arrive  in  Paris  at  1 1  in  the  morning  and  5  in  the  evea- 
ing,  and  which  are  distributed  immediately. 

Paid  letters,  for  foreign  countries,  and  for  the  departments, 
are  received  at  the  bureaux  d'arrondissement  till  3  o'clock, 
and  at  the  General  Post-office  till  4  o'clock.  Unpaid  letters, 
for  departments  and  for  those  foreign  countries  to  which  the 
payment  of  postage  is  not  obligalory,  are  received  at  the 
Boîte  aux  lettres  till  3J^  ;  at  the  bureaux  d'arrondissement 
till  4,  and  at  tlie  Exchange  and  General  Post-office  till  5. 
Letters,  called  Lettres  de  Bourse,  deslined  for  the  depart- 
ments or  foreign  countries,  are  received  (whether  paid  or  un- 
paid) at  tlie  General  Post-office  lill  6  o'clock.  Thèse  letters 
must  be  lithographed  and  be  folded  in  a  particular  manner. 

On  Sundays  and  holidays,  when  the  Exchange  is  shul,  the 
General  Post-office  is  closed  at  3  o'clock  instead  of  5  ;  letters 
for  foreign  countries  and  the  departments  are  received  till  3 
o'clock  at  the  General  Post-office,  till  2  at  No.  4,  Place  de  la 
Bourse,  and  till  If^  at  ail  the  bureaux. 

The  foUowing  ife  a  list  of  the  foreign  countries  for  which 
letters  must  be  paid  as  far  as  the  French  frontier  : — Ihe  French 
colonies;  the  United  States  ;  Spain  and  Portugal  with  their 
colonies;  Bohemia;  Gallicia;  Moldavia;  Upper  and  Lower 
Austria,  with  the  dépendent  countries;  Turkey  and  its  Eu- 
ropean  possessions;  theislands  of  the  Archipelago;  and  the 
Levant. 

Letters  for  England  are  sent  from  Paris  daily  by  Estafette^ 
and  arrive  in  London  the  next  day  but  one.  Letters  from 
England  are  sent  to  Paris  by  the  same  iheans,  and  in  the  same 
Urne;  and  are  received  every  day  except  Tuesday,  in  conse- 
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<{uènce  of  i\\e  London  post-K)ffîce  betiig  closed  on  Sunday. 
The  trealy  made  belween  the  governmenls  of  France  and 
England,  in  1836,  lias  fixed  the  following  régulations  for  the 
conveyance  of  letters  between  the  Iwo  countries  : —  Letters 
may  be  sent  from  France  lo  England  without  paying  any 
postage  in  advance,  or  it  may  be  paid  either  partially  or  ea- 
tirely.  The  postage  from  Paris  to  the  frontier  of  England  is 
1  franc,  and  from  the  frontier  to  London,  lOd.  ;  so  that  per- 
^  sons  in  Paris  may,  on  putting  letters  into  the  post  at  Paris,  pay 
either  i  fr.,  leaving  Uieir  correspondents  in  London  to  pay 
the  lOd.  ;  or  may  pay  2  fr.,  in  wliich  case  tlieir  letters  will  be 
delivered  in  London  witliout  any  charge  ;  or  they  naay  put 
them  into  the  post-K)ffice  in  Paris  without  any  payment  at  ail, 
in  which  case  tliose  to  whom  they  are  addressed  in  London 
\¥ill  be  cliarged  is.  8d.  Persons  living  at  a  distance  from  the 
capitals  of  each  country  hâve  to  pay,  in  addition,  eitlier  on 
sending  or  receiving  letters,  the  usual  inland  postage.  Let- 
ters intended  to  be  franlced,  partially  or  entirely,  must  be 
delivered  at  the  gênerai  post-office,  or  at  the  post-oflice,  4, 
Place  de  la  Bourse,  by  4,  or  at  any  of  the  bureaux  d'arrondisse- 
ment un  3  ;  those  not  franked  are  received  in  tiie  bureaux 
d'arrondissement  till  half-past  3,  or  at  the  gênerai  post-offfîce, 
or  4,  Place  de  la  Bourse,  till  5.(1) 

The  inhabitants  of  the  two  countries  may  send  from  one 
country  to  the  other  letters  termed  registered  or  recom- 
mended  letters  (money  letters)  ;  tlie  postage  on  which  is  dou- 
ble, and  must  always  be  paid  in  advance.  This  may  also  be 
done  for  France  and  •  some  parts  of  the  continent.  Letters 
and  packets  containing  patlerns  of  merchandize  are  admitted  ' 
to  this  privilège,  at  reduced  rates  of  postage. 

Letters  can  be  transmitted  between  Brighton  and  Dieppe, 
Southampton  and  Havre,  in  addition  to  Dover  and  Calais. 

Letters  for  France,  or  for  foreign  countries,  can  be  paid 
for  at  any  offices  except  tliose  of  the  petite  poste,  and  the 
Exchange.  It  is  not  permitted  to  enclose  coin  in  letters; 
but  at  the  gênerai  post-office  and  the  bureaux  d'arrondisse- 
ment money  for  any  part  of  France  is  received,  on  paymg 
five  per  cent.,  and  seven  sous  for  a  drafl  on  a  stamp,  when 
the  sum  exceeds  10  fr.    A  foreigner  may  bave  bis  letters  di- 

(1)  Tli«  tblck  letter-paper  used  in  England  is  Ilable  to  an  âddIUonal 
^stage  In  France,  according  to  its  excess  above  tbe  limited  Aveigbt  in 
tbis  country. 
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rected  to  liim  poste  restante,  Paris,  or  at  any  oiher  town 
where  he  intends  lo  go.  Tlie  poste  restante  is  open  daîly 
from  8  A.  M.  lo  7  P.  M.,  except  on  Sundays  and  festivals,  when 
il  closes  at  5  p.  m.  On  applying  at  tlie  post-office,  and  sliow- 
ing  liis  passport  or  card,  lîie  letler  will  be  delivered,  but  tlie 
best  way  is  to  liave  tbem  addressed  to  the  care  of  a  friend, 
or  some  eslablished  bouse.  Tbere  is  at  the  post-office  the 
Bureau  de  Rebut,  where  letters  misaddresscd  or  unclaimed 
remain  a  year  and  a  day;  after  which  they  are  opened,  and» 
according  to  their  contents,  destroyed  or  returned  to  the  ad> 
dress  of  the  writer.  Open  daily  from  9  a.  m.  to  4  P.  m.,  but 
closed  at  2  p.  m.  on  Sundays  and  festivals.  Journals,  periodical 
publications,  and  other  works,  are  sent  under  a  band  by  post, 
at  the  rate  of  one  sous  per  sheet  for  France,  and  two  sous  for 
foreign  countries,  where  a  similar  arrangement  exists.  The 
bureau,  which  is  a  spécial  one  at  the  gênerai  post-office,  is 
open  from  9  to  1  ;  on  Sundays  and  holidays  till  noon.(l)  The 
mails  leave  Paris  daily  at  six  o'clock  in  the  evening. 

Information  concerning  Hotels,  etc.— Travellers  will 
find,  in  every  part  of  Paris,  comfortable  lodgings,  which  may 
be  had  by  the  nighl,  week,  or  month  ;  but  in  the  great  hôtels 
apartments  are  seldom  iet  for  less  than  a  week.  In  the  spa- 
cious  and  élégant  hôtels  in  the  fashionable  quarters  of  Paris, 
the  charge  for  apartments  is  high,  but  in  the  faubourgs,  and 
the  interior  of  the  city,  ît  is  moderate.  An  agreement  should 
always  be  made  (even  for  a  single  night)  previous  to  taking 
apartments  in  any  hotel  ;  the  price  of  a  bed-room  for  one 
night  varies  from  2  to  5  francs.  Furnished  apartments  may 
also  be  had  in  private  houses,  and  there  are  several  boarding> 
houses  upon  différent  scales  of  charge,  both  French  and  Eng- 
lish.  Unfurnished  apartments  may  also  be  easily  obtained, 
but  not  for  less  than  three  montlis.  Furniture  may  be  pro- 
cured  from  upholsterers,  or  purchased  cheap  at  second-  hand 
shops.  To  furnish  is  perhaps  the  raost  economical  plan  for 
those  who  intend  to  make  a  long  stay  in  Paris. (2)    In  whatever 

(1)  The  receipU  of  the  Post  Offlce  in  1837  were  40,383,368  flr.,  and  the 
number  of  letters  that  passed  through  it  was  83,348,008  ;  being,  upon  an 
avernge,  228,350  per  diem.  Officiai  (tanlced  letters  ainount  to  alK>iit  one- 
third  more.  The  number  of  letters  lying  in  the  dead-letter  offlce.  In 
1837,  was  2,273,943.  The  Journals  and  printed  books  conveyed  by  tho 
post  in  1837  were  50,376,295,  out  of  which  those  for  the  departments 
amounted  to  9,198,048.  The  remittances  of  money  made  through  the 
Post  Offlce  in  1837  were  742^65  in  number,  and  16,157,871  tr.  in  amount. 

(2)  For  law3  and  regMlation»  concerning  the  letting  and  liiring  of 
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hôtel  the  trarelier  may  fix  hrmself,  it  is  not  necessary  that  he 
should  take  his  meals  tliere  ;  if  he  pays  for  his  apartment,  it 
is  ail  that  is  required.  He  may  eilber  breakfast  and  dîne  at 
a  café  or  restaurant,  or  order  what  he  pleases  to  be  sent  to 
bis  own  room.  There  are  generally  coffee-houses,  and  res- 
taurateurs and  traiteurs,  in  the  hôtel  itself  or  inthe  neighbour- 
ho6d,  from  which  a  stranger  may  be  supplied  wilh  every  Ihing 
he  needs.  But  it  is  more  advantageous  for  a  single  person  to 
resort  lo  the  restaurateur*s  for  dinner,  though  a  family  or  a 
party  are  oflen  well  served  at  home.  The  restaurateurs  and 
traiteurs  charge  ratiier  more  for  the  dinners  they  send  out 
than  for  those  served  at  home.  To  an  English  traveller  no 
hôtel  in  Paris  offers  so  many  advantages  as  Meurice's,  42,  rue 
de  Rivoli.  It  is  situated  in  a  fine  and  agreeable  spot,  facing 
the  palace  and  garden  of  the  Tuileries.  Apartments  may  be 
had  by  the  day,  week,  or  month  ;  breakfasts  are  served  in 
the  coffee-room  or  in  private  apartments,  and  visitors  may 
dine  at  the  table-d'hôte  or  in  their  own  rooms.  A  lisl  is  pre- 
sented  which  contains  the  charge  for  every  article,  servants, 
etc.  The  bill  is  sent  in  every  week;  the  linen  is  washed 
three  miles  from  Paris  with  soap,  and  not  beaten  or  brushed, 
as  is  tlie  custom  generally  in  France.  The  greatest  regularity 
prevails  in  forwarding  and  delivering  letters,  and  informa- 
tion of  every  kind  is  fumished.  In  this  hôtel  tliere  is  an 
office  for  changing  money;  and  couriers,  interpreters,  re- 
tum  carriages  for  ail  parts  of  the  Continent,  etc.,  may  be  ob- 
tained. 

For  other  hôtels  and  boarding-houses,  see  Directory. 

Cafés. — ^At  tliese  places  of  public  resort,  coffee,  chocolaté, 
tea,  ices,  liqueurs,  etc.,  are  to  be  obtained  ;  as  well  as  dé^ 
jetmers  à  la  fourchette,  either  bot  or  cold,  with  ail  sorts  of 
substantial  food  and  wines;  but  dinners  and  suppers  are 
generally  to  be  had  only  at  the  restaurateurs*.  They  are 
frequented  by  ladies  as  well  as  gentlemen,  except  Uiosewhere 
estaminet  is  written  up,  and  where  smoking  is  allowed.  The 
charges  are  nearly  the  same  in  ail,  and  every  thing  relating 
lo  them  is  generally  conducted  with  cleanliness,  order,  and 
élégance.  AH  the  Parisian  cafés  of  any  degree  of  respecta- 
bilily  are  decorated  with  a  taste,  and  are  kept  with  a  degree 
of  cleanlhiess,  that  bas  become  almost;  proverbial  ;  but  the 

apartments,  etc.,  as  far  as  they  affect  foreigners,  see  Laws  of  Fraixce 
AFFECTIK«  BRITISH  RESIPENTS,  iU  OkCy'S  "  PlCEST,"  8vo.  9  fr, 

2. 
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itiost  striking  of  thèse  establishments  and  the  liest  worth  visita 
ing  are  the  café  Petron,  boulevard  Montmartre;  café  Pernon, 
boulevard  Poissonnière;  café  Cardinal,  boulevard  des  Italiens; 
café  de  la  Banque,  place  des  Victoires  ;  café  de  Londres,  Pa- 
lais-Royal ;  café  Musard,  rue  Vi vienne  ;  caféVéron,  rue  Neuve- 
Vivienne  ;  at  the  corner  of  the  Passage  des  Panoramas,  etc. 
A  list  of  other  cafés  will  be  found  in  the  Directory. 

RESTAURATEURS  AND  TRAITEURS.— Formerly,  prlvi- 
leged  persons  alone  could  keep  eating-houses  in  I^ris.    In 
1765  a  cook  freed  the  public  from  this  restraint,  and  having 
prepared  a  room  for  refresliments,  placed  over  tbe  door  tlie 
following  parody  of  a  passage  in  Scripture: — "Venile  ad  me 
omnes  qui  stomacho  laboralis,  et  ego  restaurabo  vos."    This 
attempt  was  successful;  and  aflerwards,  when  the  Révolution 
brought  many  strangers  to  Paris,  and  the  domestic  habits  of 
the  Parisians  were  altered,  thèse  establishments  increased 
every  year,  and  are  now  to  be  found  in  ail  parts  of  Paris. 
In  the  restaurants  there  is  generally  presented  a  bill  of  faro 
called  la  cartes  with  the  price  of  every  article,  and  some  of 
thèse  bills  contain  upwards  of  300  dislies.    Ladies  fréquent 
the  restaurants,  as  well  aS  the  cafés.    In  tliese  bouses  tlierè 
are  generally  private  rooms  called  cabinets  particuliers,  in 
which  two  friends  or  a  party  may  dine  in  private.    Résides 
the  principal  and  second-rate  restaurateurs,  where  the  din- 
ner  is  à  la  carte,  there  are  other  bouses  where  dinners  are 
served  for  a  fixed  sum  per  head.    At  Uie  best  of  tliese  bouses 
a  plentiful  dinner,  including  whie,  may  be  liad  for  2  francs. 
In  the  vicinily  of  the  Mais-Royal,  however,  and  indeed  in 
most  parts  of  Paris,  a  dinner  may  be  had  for  30,  25,  and  even 
22  sous.    The  last  of  thèse  priées  will  procure  soup,  3  dishes 
atchoice,  a  dessert,  bread,  and  a  portion  of  wine.    There  is 
also  another  class  of  cooks  in  Paris,  called  traiteurs,  or  petty 
restaurateurs,  whose  principal  ])usiness  is  to  send  out  ()ishes, 
or  dinners  ready  dressed,  to  order.    A  family  residing  in 
lodgings,  or  at  an  holcl,  will  Und  it  the  clieapest  mode  to 
make  a  bargain  with  the  traiteur,  to  be  supplied  for  a  fixed 
period,  with  à  certain  number  of  dishes  daily,  at  any  hour 
agreed  upon.  A  person  may  also  dine  at  some  of  thèse  places, 
but  it  is  nol  considered  comme  il  faut.    The  restaurants  are 
nearly  as  numerous  and  as  splendidly  adorned  as  the  cafés. 
To  the  latter  it  is  customary  to  retire  immediately  afler  din- 
ner, to  take  ^  flmi-to^se  pf  coffçe,  and  9  petit  verrç  iHe  li^ 
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quettr,  instead  of  sitting  over  the  botilé  as  in  England.    CofTee 
may,  however,  be  liad  at  the  reslauranls. 

The  principal  restaurants  are,  Café  de  Paris,  boulevard  des 
Italiens;  Hoclier.de  Cancale,  rue  Montorgeuil;  Véry,  Péri- 
gord,  Véfour,  Trois  Frères  Provençaux,  and  I^ndres,  ail  in 
the  Palais-Royal  ;  Café  Anglais,  boulevard  des  Italiens.  A  list 
of  second-rate  restaurants  will  be  found  in  the  Directory. 

READING-ROOMS  AND  ORCULATING  UBRARIES.— There 
are  many  establishments  of  this  kind  In  Paris  ;  but  the  most 
distinguished  and  most  frequented  by  Frenchmen  and  foreign- 
ers,  particularly  Ënglishmen  and  Araericans,  is  tliat  of  Messrs. 
A.  and  W.  Gallgnani  and  Co.,  No.  18,  rue  Yi vienne  (bottom 
of  the  court-yard),  which  is  conducted  on  a  most  exteosive 
scale.  The  reading-rooms  are  spacious  and  handsome,  fur- 
nished  with  maps,  and  are  well  lighted  and  aired.  The 
tables  are  covered  with  ail  the  periodical  publications  wortliy 
of  notice,  the  newspapers  of  America  and  every  European 
nation,  pamphlets,  French  and  English,  monthly  and  quarterly 
magazines,  army  and  navy  lists,  etc.,  with  the  use  of  upwards 
of  30,000  volumes  in  the  English,  French,  Italian,  German, 
and  Spanish  languages.  Contiguous  to  the  rooms  is  a  garden, 
for  the  use  of  the  subscribers.  Tiie  philosopher,  the  poli- 
tician,  and  the  student,  may  hère  enjoy  their  favourite  pur- 
suiLs,  whilst  the  victims  of  ennui  may  pass  their  hours  witli 
pleasure  and  advantage.  The  terms  of  subscription  are — per 
day,  10  SOUS;  a  fortnigtit,  4  francs;  a  monlh,  0  francs.  The 
Circulating  Library  of  Messrs.  Galignani  is  conspicuous 
among  otiiers  for  tlie  excellent  sélection  and  greatest  number 
of  volumes.    The  subscription  is  by  Uie  fortnight  or  montli. 

SERVANTS. — ^In  almost  every  furnished  hôtel  there  are  ser- 
vants who  may  be  hired  for  a  month,  fortnight,  week,  or  day. 
The  charge  is  generally  â  or  G  francs  a-day,  as  they  fmd 
tiiemselves  with  every  thing.  They  are  called  vahls  de  place^ 
and  we  strongly  advise  travellers  to  take  one,  as  they  will  be 
found  to  save  a  great  deal  of  time  and  trouble. 
'  COMMISSIONNAIRES.— Porters,  under  this  name,  are  found 
at  the  corners  of  ail  the  principal  streets.  Letters  or  parccis 
may  be  entrusted  to  tliem,  and  their  cliarges  are  moderate, 
varying,  according  to  weight  or  distance,  from  10  to  30  sous. 

INTERPRETERS.— Tliere  are  in  Paris  interpretersof  every 
language  in  KluropQ  {md  thç  Sast,  ^nd  offices  kept  by  sworn 
Iranslator», 
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MONETARY  SYSTEM.— Accounts  are  kepl  in  France  in 
francs,  of  10  décimes  or  lOO  centimes.  Before  1796,  tiiey 
were  kepl  in  livres,  of  20  sous  or  240  deniers.  Tlie  livre  and 
franc  were  formerly  of  the  same  value,  but  the  franc  is  now 
1  l>-4thper  cent,  better;  thus  80  francs  equalSl  livres;  and, 
by  tliis  proportion,  the  ancientmoneyshavebeen  generally  con- 
verted  into  modem.  But,  by  a  decree  of  1810,  tbe  following 
proportion  was  establisbed  : — pièces  of  48  livres,  at  47  fr.  20  c.  ; 
of  24,  at  23  fr.  66c.  j  of  6,  al  6  fr.  80  c.  ;  of  3,  at J2  fr.  76c. 
Pièces  of  30  and  16  sous  pass  for  1  fr.  60  c.  and  76  c;  bnt 
tbey  are  not  considered  a  légal  tender  for  more  than  6  fr. 

The  coins  may  be  considered  under  two  beads;  namely, 
ancient  and  modem  :  the  ancient  gold  coins  are  louis,  of  24 
livres,  and  double  louis,  of  the  value  of  48  livres;  the  silver 
coins  called  écus,  of  6  livres,  with  halves,  quarters,  etc.  ;  but 
Ihey  hâve  ceased  to  be  a  légal  tender,  and  hâve  enlirely  dis- 
appeared  from  circulation.  The  modem  gold  coins  are  pièces 
of  40  fr.  and  20  fr.  The  silver  coins  are  pièces  of  6  fr.,  2, 
I,  ^,  and  H  fr.  The  coins  of  billon  (a  mixed  métal)  and 
copper  are  pièces  of  l  décime,  or  2  sous,  pièces  of  6  liards,  op 
iJ4  sous,  of  6  centimes,  or  1  sous,  and  of  1  centime.  There 
are  also  liards  and  double  liards,  which  are  ji  and  ^  of  a 
sou. 

In  the  monetary  System  of  France,  the  coins,  if  accurately 
minted,  may  serve  also  as  weights.  Thus,  6  francs  in  copper, 
60  in  billon,  200  in  standard  silver,  or  3,100  in  standard  gold, 
should  welgh  1  kilogramme.  Hence  the  pièce  of  1  fr.  weighs 
6  grammes,  and  any  other  pièce  in  the  above  proportion. 

The  gold  coins  of  20  fr.  and  40  fr.,  struck  under  the  go- 
vernment  of  Bonaparte,  were  called  napoléons  and  double- 
napoleons,  ;  and  such  is  the  force  of  habit,  that  thèse,  as  well 
as  pièces  of  the  same  value  struck  since  1814,  continue  to 
be  so  called.  They  are  also  designated  pièces  de  vingt  francs 
and  pièces  de  quarante  francs.  The  silver  coins  of  6  francs 
each  are  frequently  called  pièces  de  cent  sous  ;  a  pièce  of  2 
francs  is  called  pièce  de  quarante  sous,  and  so  on. 

The  only  notes  issued  by  the  Bank  of  France  are  of  600  fr. 
and  1,000  fr.  Thèse  are  changeable  into  silver  at  the  Bank, 
withoul  discount,  excepl  tlie  charge  of  3sous  for  the  bag  which 
contains  the  change  ;  or,  at  a  premium,  into  silver  or  gold,  at 
the  différent  money-changers, 

The  French  money»  bçing  divided  into  décimal  parts,  in 
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réckoning,  instead  of  25  sous  il  is  said  i  fi*.  25  c.  ;  instead  ot 
30  sous,  1  fp.  50  c,  and  so  on.  Whcn  Ihe  course  of  exclians^e 
is  at  par  belwcen  France  and  England,  25  fr.  are  considered 
equal  lo  tlie  pound  sterling.  The  gold  as  wcll  as  silver  coins 
of  France  conlain  1-iOth  alloy. 

Since  llie  Englisli  sovereign  contains  of  pure  gold  7.3184  44035 
grammes,  and  tlie  gold  coin  of  20  fr.  conlains  of  pure  gold 
6.80C449  grammes,  therefore  the  intrinsic  value  of  the  sove- 
reign,  in  French  money,  is  25.2079  fr.,  or  25  fr.  20  c.  Hence 
llie  respective  inrniwtc  values  of  the  following  coins  will  be  : — 

Napoléon     .    I5s.  ]0|i^d.  .0 
Franc  .    '         9        .05 


Guinea       .     20  fr.  47  c. 
Crown        .       5       80 
Shilling      .        1       IG 


The  rate  of  exchange,  at  Paris  and  the  principal  lowns  of 
France,  is  commonly  25  fr.  50  c.  for  £l  sterling  :  but  il  varies, 
and  especially  in  the  smaller  lowns,  frora  25  fr.  lo  25  fr.  75  c. 
If  we  assume  il  lo  be  25  fr.  to  €l,  we  bave  an  easy  proportion, 
by  which  we  may  fmd  the  value  of  the  money  of  either 
country  in  the  money  of  the  other.  Thus,  since  25  fr.  are 
equal  to  20  shillings,  5  francs  are  equal  to  4  shillings ,  and, 
therefore,  any  number  of  francs  are  equal  to  4-5ths  of  the 
same  number  of  shillings  ;  and  any  number  of  sliillings  are 
equal  to  5-4ths  of  the  same  number  of  francs.  Thus  100 
francs  will  equal  80  shillings,  or  £4  ;  and  €5,  or  100  shillings, 
will  equal  125  francs.  Hence 

Napoléon.  .  16s.  Od. 

Franc      .  .         O^^nearly. 

Sou  .      .  .  J^nearly. 

Penny"     .      .         lOnearly.  •  or  ^.9 

This  ruie  will  be  found  very  useful  for  ail  small  sums  and 
the  common  purposes  of  life  ;  it  may  also  be  applied  when 
the  rate  of  exchange  is  above  25  fr.,  by  multiplying  the 
additional  centimes  by  the  number  of  pounds  sterling,  and 
then  sublracting  their  value  from  the  resuit,  when  French 
money  is  turned  into  English,  or  adding  it  when  Englisli  is 
lurned  into  French.  Thus,  when  Uie  exchange  is  at  25  fr. 
50c.,  100  francs  are  equal  lo  £3  18s.  5d.  very  nearly  ;  and 
£5,  or  100  shillings,  are  equal  lo  127  fr.  50  c.  exaclly. 

The  following  table,  calculated  on  the  above  principles, 
will  be  of  great  service  for  the'ready  conversion  of  any  sum 
of  English  money  into  French»  at  any  of  the  usual  rates  of 
excbaoge. 


Sovereign  .      .  25  fr. 
Crown       .      .    G    25  c. 
Shilling     .      .    1    25 
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British  Curretiey 


25fr. 

25fr.  6c. 

25f.  10c. 

25f.  15c. 

25f.  20c. 

25,000  » 

25,050  >» 

25,100  » 

25,150  » 

25,200  » 

20,000  » 

20,040  M 

20,080  » 

30,120  M 

20,100  » 

15,000  » 

15,030  M 

15,060  » 

15,090  » 

15,120  » 

12,500  » 

12,525  i> 

12,550  M 

12,575  *» 

12,600  » 

10^  » 

10^  » 

10,040  » 

10,060  » 

10,080  » 

7,500  M 

7,515  *» 

7,530  » 

7,545  » 

7,560  » 

5,000  » 

5,010  M 

5,020  » 

5,030  » 

5,040  » 

2,500  » 

2,505  » 

2,510  M 

2,515  ** 

2,530  » 

1,250  » 

1,252  50 

1,255  N 

1,257  50 

1,260  M 

1,000  » 

1,002  » 

1,004  » 

1,006  » 

1,008  » 

750  » 

751  50 

753  »> 

754  50 

756  » 

500  » 

501  n 

502  » 

503  » 

504  » 

250  » 

250  50 

251  » 

251  50 

252  » 

225  » 

225  45 

225  90 

226  35 

236  80 

200  » 

200  40 

200  80 

201  20 

201  60 

175  » 

175  35 

175  70 

176  5 

176  40 

150  » 

150  33 

153  60 

150  90 

151  20 

125  » 

125  25 

125  50 

125  75 

126  » 

l 

100  » 

100  20 

100  40 

100  00 

100  80 

75  » 

75  15 

75  30 

75  45 

75  00 

50  i* 

50  10 

50  20 

50  30 

50  40 

25  » 

25  5 

25  10 

25  15 

25  30 

10 

12  50 

12  52 

12  55 

12  S7 

12  60 

9 

U  25 

11  27 

11  29 

11  31 

U  34 

8 

10  *> 

10  02 

10  4 

10  6 

10  8 

7 

8  75 

8  76 

8  78 

8  80 

8  82 

6 

7  50 

7  51 

7  C3 

7  54 

7  56 

6  25 

6  26 

6  27 

6  28 

6  30 

4 

5  *> 

5  1 

5  2 

5  3 

5  4 

3 

S  75 

.8  75 

3  76: 

3  77. 

3  78 

3 

2  50 

2  50 

2  51 

2  51 

3  52 

1 

1  25 

1  25 

1  31 

1  31 

1  26 

25f.  25c. 

35,350  » 

30,200  »> 

15,150  » 

13,635  » 

10,100  » 

7,575  » 

5,050  » 

3,525  » 

1,262  50 

1,010  » 

757  50 

505  » 

252  50 

227  25 

202  » 

176  75 

151  50 

126  25 

101  M 

75  75 

50  50 

25  25 

12  02 

11  36 

10  10 

8  8S 

7  57 

6  31 


5  5 


z  n 

3  93 
1  28 
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redueed  inio  Francs. 


i 

25f.  30c. 

26f.  35c. 

25f.  40c. 

25f.  45c. 

25f.  60c 

25f.  65c. 

lOOO 

25^  » 

25,350  » 

25,400  » 

25,450  » 

35,500  D 

25,550  M 

soo 

20^240  » 

20^380  » 

30,3»  » 

30,360  • 

30,400  B 

30,440  » 

ttO 

15,180  » 

15,210  i> 

15,240  i> 

15,270  » 

15,300  » 

15,330  II 

500 

12,630  » 

12,675  » 

12,700  » 

13,725  » 

13,750  » 

12,n5  M 

400 

10,120  » 

10,140  n 

10,160  » 

10,180  » 

10,300  » 

10,230  1» 

900 

7,590  i> 

7,605  » 

7,620  » 

7,635  » 

7,650  » 

7,805  » 

a» 

5,060  » 

i,(flO    » 

5,080  M 

5,090  » 

5,100  i> 

5,110  >» 

ioo 

2,530  » 

2,535  »> 

2,540  » 

2,545  » 

3,550  i> 

2,555  1» 

so 

1,263  » 

1,267  50 

1,370  » 

1,373  50 

1,375  » 

l,2n  50 

40 

1,012  » 

1,011  » 

1,016  » 

1,018  i> 

1,030  » 

1,033  » 

30 

759  » 

700  50 

762  »> 

763  50 

765  » 

766  50 

20 

506  » 

507  » 

508  » 

509  » 

510  » 

511  » 

10 

253  » 

253  50 

254  » 

254  50 

355  *> 

355  50 

9 

227  70 

228  15 

228  60 

329  5 

329  50 

329  95 

8 

202  40 

202  80 

303  20 

303  60 

304  » 

304  40 

7 

177  10 

177  45 

177  80 

178  15 

178  50 

178  85 

6 

151  80 

152  10 

152  40 

153  70 

153  » 

153  30 

S 

126  50 

126  75 

127  » 

137  25 

137  50 

137  75 

* 

101  20 

101  40 

101  60 

101  80 

103  » 

102  30 

3 

75  90 

76  5 

76  23 

76  35 

76  50 

76  65 

2 

50  60 

50  70 

50  80 

50  90 

51  » 

51  10 

1 

25  30 

25  35 

25  40 

25  45 

35  50 

25  55 

t.  M) 

12  65 

12  67 

13  70 

13  73 

13  75 

13  77 

9 

11  38 

11  40 

11  43 

11  45 

11  47 

11  49 

8 

10  12 

10  14 

10  16 

10  18 

10  30 

10  33 

7 

8  85 

8  87 

8  89 

8  90 

8  93 

8  94 

6 

7  59 

7  60 

7  62 

7  63 

7  65 

7  66 

5 

6  32 

6  33 

6  33 

6  36 

6  87 

6  38 

4 

5  6 

5  7 

5  8 

5  9 

5  10 

S  11 

3 

3  79 

3  80 

3  81 

3  81 

3  82 

3  83 

2 

3  53 

3  53 

354 

3  54 

3  55 

3  SS 

1 

1  26 

1  36 

1  37 

1  27 

1  37 

1  37 
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WEIGHTS  AND  MEASURES.— We  liave  here  Ihree  Systems 
of  weightsand  measures  to  explain;  the  ancient  system,  used 
before  the  French  Révolution  ;  the  metrical  or  décimal  sys- 
tem^  established  in  17%;  and  the  système  usuel  (metrical  sys* 
tem  with  binary  divisions),  made  Icgal  for  retail  business  in 
1812.  The  décimal  System  is  used  in  ail  wholesale  and  go- 
vernment  concerns,  and  is  well  calculated  to  facilitate  the 
opérations  of  commerce  ;  but  the  binary  System  has  been 
hitherto  employed  in  the  inferior  departments  of  trade,  and 
particularly  in  retail  business.  Tlie  décimal  System,  by  a 
late  act  of  the  législature,  is  the  only  one  to  be  tolerated  from 
January  1,  1840. 

Ancient  System, — The  ancient  weiglil  of  France,  called  the 
poids  de  marc,  was  the  same  for  precious  metals  as  for  ail 
merchandize.  The  livre  or  pound  was  divided  inlo  2  mai*c$, 
16  ounces,  128  gros,  or  9,216  grains,  answering  to  0.4895  kilo- 
gramme of  the  newweight,  or  7.565  English  grains.  The  corn- 
measure  of  Paris  was  the  muid,  divided  inlo  12  setiers,  or  144 
boisseaux.  The  setier  equalled  1.56  hectolitre,  or  4.427  Eng- 
lish bushels.  The  principal  measure  for  wine  was  also  the 
muid,  divided  inlo  144  quarts,  or  288  pintes.  The  pinte  an- 
swered  to  0.931  litre,  or  0.2459  English  gallon,  being  about  an 
English  quart.  The  old  French  foot  was  divided  into  12 
inches,  144  lines,  or  1,828  points;  and  equalled  0.32484  mètre, 
or  12.7893  English  inches.  The  aune  of  Paris  was  1.1888 
mètre,  or  46.85  English  inches.  The  toise  or  fathom  was  6  old 
feet,  equalto  1.949  mètre,  or  6.395  English  feet.  The  mile 
was  1,000  toises=l 949.036  mètre,  or  1  English  mile,  1  furlong, 
28  pôles.  The  lieue  or  league,  légal  road  measure,  was  2,000 
toises.  The  arpent,  or  acre,  was  mostly  100  square  perches, 
but  the  perch  varied  in  différent  provinces. 

Metrical  and  Décimal  System. — ^The  fundamental  standard 
adopted  in  France  for  the  metrical  System  of  weiglils  and 
measures  is  called  the  mètrey  and  is  the  ten-millionth  part  of 
the  distance  from  the  pôle  to  the  equator.  This  is  adopted 
as  the  unit  of  length,  and  from  which,  by  décimal  multiplica- 
tion and  division,  ail  other  measures  are  derived.  The  lengtli 
of  the  quadrant  of  the  terrestrial  meridian  was  ascertaincd  by 
Messrs.  Dclambre  and  Mechain,  by  measuring  an  arc  of  llie 
meridianbetwcentheparallelsof  Dunkirk  and  Darceloua.  The 
mètre  isequal  to  39.371  Englisli  inches. 

The  foUowing  tables,  from  the  Annuaire  du  Bureau  de^ 
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Longitudei,  for  1838,  give  Uie  comparative  values  or  the 
French  and  English  weights  and  measures,  in  tlie  décimal 
System  : — 


Systehatig 
Kahes. 

Length. 

llyriaiDètre  . 

Kilomètre  .  . 

BccamMre*  • 

Mètre  •   •   •  < 


Décimètre . 
Centimètre 
Millimètre  . 

Superfic'ol 
Mmuure»* 

Hectare  .  . 
Are.  .  .  , 
Centiare.    . 


Mecuures  of 
Capacitp. 

KUolitre.    . 

Hectolitre .  . 
Décalitre   •    • 

Litre  .    .    .    . 

Décilitre.    .    . 

MeoMurM  of 
Soliditjf, 

Stère .  .  .  « 
Decistère   .    * 

Weight*. 

MOlier  .  .  . 
Quintal  .  .  . 
Kilogramme  . 


Bectogramnie 
Deeagramme . 

Gramme.   .   . 

Decigramme  . 


French  *VALt;e: 


Ekclish  Valve. 


10,000  mètres 6.2138  miles. 

l,OdO  mètres  .  .*.  .  ."  .  .  .*  .'1093.633  yards. 
10  mètres  ...*...>...-.  10J)8633  yards. 
Fundamental  unit  of  weights  and  3.280(»!;2  fcet  or  1.093633 

measures.  It  is  the  1-I0,000,000lh      yard. 

part  of  the  arcof  the  meridian 

nrom  the  pôle  to  the  eguator. 

1-lOth  or  a  mètre ZJDZlOlO  intiies. 

i-iooth  of  a  mètre .    ......    .  o.;i«7««  Imli. 

i>l000th  or  a  mètre '04)SU37  iuch. 


10,000  square  mètres 2.471  f  13  ncrrs. 

100  square  mètres 0.09884;»  rood. 

1  square  mètre  ,..,....  1.196033  square  yard. 


1  cubic  mètre,  or  1000  cublo  déci-  22\09668  gallons. 

mètres, 
ino  cublc  décimètres    .... 
10  cubic  décimètres 


1  cubic  décimètre 
1-iOlh  cubic  décimètre 


1  cublc  mètre   .   . 
MOtb  cubic  mètre 


1000  kilogrammes,  or  1  Erencb  ton 

100  kilogrammes 

Weight  or  I  cu'bic  debimètreor 
M?ater  or  the  température  or  4" 
(centigrade),  or  39»  12«  (Faht). 

1-lOth  of  kilogramme 

i-lOotb  or  kilogramme  .  •   .   *   . 


I>i000tb  or  kilogramme . 
l-10,000th  or  kilogramme 


22.00967  gallons. 
2.20097  gallons. 


C0.22000  gallon,  or 


760773  piuL 
0.17608  plut. 


35.31658  cubic  feet. 
3.58166  cubic  reet. 


19.7  owts. 

1.97  cwts. 

2.6803  Ibs.  troy»  or 

2.2055  Ibs.  avoirdupois. 

i3.2  ounces  troy. 
'3.52  ounces  avoirdup. 
6.43  penny  weightstroy. 

I'  15.438  grains  troy. 
0.643  penny  weight. 
0.0^  ounce  troy. 
1.5438  grain  troy. 


H  may  assist  the  memory  lo  observe  Uiat  tlie  terms  for  mul- 
ttplying  are  Greek,  and  tiiose  for  dividing,  Latin. 
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English  Meâsures  and  Weights  COUPARED  WITH  French. 


Long  Measure. 


Inch  (l-36lhofyard) 
Foot(l-3dofyard)     . 
Impérial  yard  . 
Fathom  (2yards] 
Pôle  or  perch  (5^  yards) 
Furlong  (220  yards    . 
Mile  (1760  yards) 

Sqtuire  Measure, 


2.539954    centimètres 
3.0479449   décimètres 


0.91438348 
1 .82876696 
5.0291 1 
201.16437 
1609.3149 


métré 

mètre 

mètres 

mètres 

mètres 


s^.  mètre 

sq.  mètres 

ares 

hectare 


Square  yard    .         .  *  .  0.836097 

Rod  (square  perch)    .  .  .  25.291939 

Rood  (1210  square  yards)  .  .  10.116775 

Acre  (4840  square  yards)  .  .  0.404671 

Meâsures  of  Capacity, 
Pint(l-8thof  gallon)    .         .         .         0.667932 
Quart  (Mth  of  gallon)         .         .         1.135864 
Impérial  gallon.         .         .         *         4.54345797 

9.0869159 
36.347664 
1 .09043 
2.907813 
13.08516 

Troy  ïf^eight,  {i) 
Grain  (l-24thofpennyweight)       .         0.065 
Penny weight  (l-20th  of  ounce)      .         1.555 
Ounce  (l-12th  of  pound  troy)       .       31.091 
Impérial  pound  troy  ,        .        .        0.373096  kilogramme 

Avoirdupois  Weight, 
Dram  (l-16th  of  ounce)       .         .         1.771 
Ounce  (l-16th  qf  pound)      .         .       28.338 
Impérial  pound  avoirdupois  .         0.4534 

Quintal  or  hundred-weight  (1 12  Ihs.)      50.78 
Ton  (20  quintalsor  hundred-weights)  1015.65 


Peck  (2  gallons) 
Bushel  (8  gallons) 
Sack  (3  bushels) 
Quarter  (8  bushels) 
Chaidron  (12  sacks) 


litre 

litre 

litres 

litres 

litres 

hectolitres 

hectolitres 

hectolitres 

gramme 

gramme 

grammes 


gramme 

grammes 

kilogramme 

kilogrammes 

kilogrammes 


Système  usuel, — The  système  usuel  has  the  metrical  stan- 
dards for  its  basis,  but  their  divisions  are  binary  ;  and  instead 
of  the  new  nomenclature,  the  names  of  the  ancient  weights 

(1)  The  weights,  though  not  perfecUy  exact,  are  SttfAciently  lo  for  alf 
but  mathenatlcal  purpoiea. 
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and  measures  are  used,  annexing  the  terin  usuel  to  each. 
Thus  the  half  kilogramme  iscalled  the  livre  usuelle,  and  the 
double  mètre  the  toise  usuelle,  etc.  This  System  was  legalised 
by  an  impérial  decree  in  1812,  for  the  use  of  retail  traders, 
and  the  décimal  System  was  continued  for  ail  other  kinds  of 
business  and  measurement;  but  as  the  law  was  left  optional, 
it  led  to  many  difficulties,  insomuch  that,  in  1816,  the  sys- 
tème usuel  was  enforced  by  a  royal  decree,  in  which  the  use 
of  weights  or  measures  decimally  divided  is  absolutely  pro- 
hjbited  iii  shops,  or  any  departmrats  of  trade  connected  wilh 
retail  business,  while  the  décimal  System  is  confirmed  for 
aU  other  purposes.  As  the  système  usuel  has  Uie  nkèlre  and 
gramme  for  its  Imsis,  any  of  its  divisions  may  be  easily  com- 
puted.  The  foUowmg,  however,  are  the  contents  of  its  prin- 
cipal units  in  English  measure: — The  toise  usuelle  of  3  mètres 
equals  6  feet  6  3-4  ths  inches  English.  The  pied  usuel  eguals 
l-6th  of  the  toise,  and  the  inch  1-I2th  of  the  foot.  Tlie  aune 
usuelle  equals  3  feet  11  3-4ths  inches  English,  with  ail  ils 
divisions  in  proportion.  The  long  measures  are  also  divided 
into  1-^th,  l-Oth,  and  l-12th;  whkh  are  easily  computed 
(ron  the  foregoing  dimension  of  the  t5ise  and  aune.  The 
boisseau  usuel  is  l-8th  of  the  hectolitre,  and  equals  0.85474 
English  bushel,  with  halves,  quarters,  etc.,  m  proportion. 
The  litron  usuel  equals  1.074  Paris  pintes,  or  2  ]-9th  Eng- 
lish pints,  with  halves,  quarters,  etc.,  in  proportion.  Apolhe- 
caries  bave  adopted  the  système  usuel  in  componnding  rae- 
dicines,  which  weight,  in  small  quanti  lies,  scarcely  difTers 
from  the  poids  de  marc.  Diamonds  are  still  weighed  by 
carats  of  4  grains  each,  but  thèse  grains  differ  from  the  fore- 
going. Thus,  1  carat  equals  3.876  grains,  poids  de  marc,  or 
3,798  grains  usuel;  and  also  answers  to  2.01  décigrammes, 
or  3  1-lOlh  English  grains.  The  livre  usuelle  is  500  grammes 
or  9413.575  grains,  poids  de  marc,  7717  Engli^  grains,  with 
ail  its  divisions,  and  multiples  in  proportion.  Hence  the 
common  pound  of  France  is  1  Ib.  1  oz.  10  1-dth  drams  avoir- 
dupois,  and  the  quintal  métrique  of  100  kilogrammes  answers 
to  220.486  Ibs.  avoirdupois,  or  1  cwt.  3  qrs.  24^  Ibs. 

The  foUowing  tables,  which  bave  been  drawn  up  with  the 
greatest  care,  wiQ  be  found  very  useful  for  purposes  of  ready 
calculatiM{— 
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INTRODUCTION. 


Ffênck  Limes  de  Poste  into  English  Miles  and  yards» 


L.    Mis.     Yds. 

L.   Mis. 

Yds.     1 

L.    Mis 

.     Yds*  • 

L. 

BHs.    Yds. 

1       2      743.061 

11      26  1,133.671 

30     72  1,171.832 

400      968  1,544,428 

2       4    1,486.12'i 

12      29     116.732 

40     9(i  1,562.443 

500    1,211     170J»35 

3       7      469.183 

13     31      81)9.794 

50    121     193.053 

6U0    1,453     556.642 

4       9    l,2ri.24i 

14      33  1,602.855 

60    145     .583.664 

7(K)    1,695     9fc2.749 

5     12       lOri-SOS 

15     36     585.916 

70    169     974.275 

800    1,937  i;}28J)S8 

0     14      9i8.366 

16     38  1,328.977 

80    193  l,36i.886 

900    2,179  1,7144»S 

7      16    1,681.427 

17     41     312.038 

90    217  1,7:..'5.498 

l,00a   2,422     341.070 

8     19      664.488 

18     43  1,055.099 

100    242     386.107 

2,000    4,844     682.140 

9     21    1,407.549 

19     46       38.160 

200    484     772.214 

3,000    7,266  1,023.210 

10     24      390.610  1  20     48     781.221 

300    rJ6  1,158.321 

5,000  12,110  1.705^jO 

French  Kilogrammes  into  English  Pounds  (aooirdupoisj. 

Kll.   E.Pds. 

Kil.  E.Pds. 

Kll.   E.Pdt. 

Kil.  E.Pds. 

Kil.   Eng.Pds. 

1       2.206 

14     90.880 

27     59.554 

40     88.228 

300       661.714 

2       4.411 

15     33.066 

28     61.760 

41     90.434 

400        882.288 

3       6.617 

16     35.291 

29     63.966 

42     92.640 

500     1,102^^7 

4       %Mf& 

17     37.497 

30     66.171 

43     94.846 

1,000     2,205.714 

S     11.028 

18     39.703 

31     68.377 

44     97.051 

2,000     4,411.409 

6     13.234 

19     41.908 

32     70.583 

45     99.257 

3,000     6,617.143 

7     15.440 

20     44.114 

33     72.788 

46    101.463 

4,000     8,822.857 

S     17.646 

21     46.320 

34     74.994 

47    103.668 

5,000    11,028.571 

9     19.851 

22     48.526 

35     77.200 

48    105.874 

10,000   22,057.148 

10     22.057 

23     50.731 

36     79.405 

49    106.060 

20,000   44,1144188 

11     24.263 

24     52.937 

37     81.611 

50    110.286 

304)00    66,171429 

12     26.468 

25     55.143 

38     83.817 

100    220.571       40,000   88,228.572 

13     28.674 

26     57.3A 

39     86.023       20O  441.143   i  SO^  11Q|285.71S 

French  Pounds  into  English  Pounds  CaooirdupoisJ, 

Fr.  Eng. 

Fp.  Eng.    1    Fr.  Eng. 

Fr.   Eng. 

Fr.      Eng, 

I>d8.  Pds. 

Pds.   Pds. 

Pds.   Pds. 

Pds.  Pds. 

Pdt.      Pds. 

1      iXM 

14    15.116 

27    29.152    " 

40    43.188 

300      323.913 

2     2.150 

15    16.196 

28    30.232 

41     44.268 

400      431.884 

3      3.239 

16     17.275 

29    31.312 

42    45.348 

500       539.855 

4      4.319 

17    18.355 

30    32.391 

43    46.427 

1,000     1,079.710 

£      5.398 

18    19.435 

31     33.471 

44    47.507 

2,000    2,159.420 

6      6.478 

19    20.514 

32    34.551 

45    48..')87 

3,000    3,239.130 

7      7.558 

20    21.594 

33    35.630 

46    49.666 

4,000    4,318.840 

8      8.638 

21     22.674 

34    36.710 

47    50.746 

5/)00    5,398.550 

9      9.717 

22    23.754 

35    37.790 

48    51.826 

10,000  10,797.100 

10    10.797 

23    24.833 

36    38.869 

49    .52.S06 

20,000  21,594.200 

11     11.877 

24    254)13 

87    39.949 

50    53.985 

30,000  32,391.300 

12    12.956 

25    26.993 

38   41.029 

100  107i^l 

40,000  43,188.400 

13    14.036 

26    28.072    J 

39    42.109 

200  215.942 

50,000  53,985.500 

French  Hectares  into  English  Acres. 

Ilcct.    Acres 

.  Hect.    Acres. 

Hect.    Acres. 

Hect.    Acres. 

Hect.    Acret. 

1          2.471 

8       19.769 

15       37.067 

40       98.846 

200      494.229 

S          4.942 

9       22.240 

16       39.538 

50     123.557 

300      741.343 

8          7.413 

10       24.711 

17       42.009 

60     148.268 

400      988.451 

4          9.884 

11       27.182 

18       44.480 

70     1724)80 

500    1,235.571 

S        12.356 

12       29.654 

19       46.952 

80     197.691 

1,000   2,471.143 

6        14.837 

13       32.125 

20       49.423 

90     222.403 

2,000   4,942.286 

7        17.298 

14       34.59e 

\ 

90 

74.13 

f 

100     247.11 

i 

5,000  12,355.718 

WElCHTS  ÂND  1IBàSCR£$. 
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French  Arpent  into  Fnglish  Acres. 


1 
U 
3 

4 
S 
6 
1 


14)43 

3.129 
4J72 
5^5 
6.258 
7.301 


Arp. 

Acrc». 

8 

8.344 

0 

9.387 

10 

10.430 

11 

11.473 

13 

12.516 

13 

13.550 

ii 

l4!iB0S 

Arp. 

15 
16 
17 
18 
19 

ao 

30 


Acrc8. 

15.645 
16.688 
17.WI 
18.774 
19.817 
20.861 
31.291 


Arp.  Acres. 
40      4l.T^l 


50 
60 
70 
80 
90 


52.151 
62.581 
73.012 
83.442 

9isn 


1 100     104.303 


APp. 

200 

300 

400 

SOO 

1,000 

2,000 

5,000 


Acres. 

208.606 

812.906 

417.210 

521.516 

1,043.096 

2,086.098 

5,315.111 


French  Litres  into  English  GoUons, 


Lit   Call. 


1 

2 

4 

5 

6 

7 

« 

9 

10 

11 

12 


0.264 
0Ji26 
0.792 
1.057 
IJQI 
1.585 
1:849 
2.113 
2.378 
2.642 
2.906 
3.170 


Lit.    Gall. 


13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 


3.434 
3.699 
3.963 
4.227 
4.491 
4.755 
5.019 
5.284 
5.548 
5.812 
6.076 
6.340 


Lit.    Gall. 


25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
30 
31 
32 
33 
34 
35 
36 


6.605 
6.869 
7.133 
7.397 
7.661 
7.S2.'> 
8.190 
8.454 
8.718 
8.982 
9.246 
9.511 


Lit.    Gall. 


37 
38 
39 
40 
41 
42 
43 
44 
43 
46 
47 
48 


9.775 
10.039 
10.303 
10.567 
10.832 
11.096 
11.360 
11.624 
11.888 
12.152 
J2.417 
12.681 


Lit.  GaO. 

49  12.9«I 

50  13.200 
100  26.4(9 
200  52.837 
300  79.21Î6 
400  105.674 
500  132.093 

1,000  264.186 

2,0(10  .528^72 

3,000  792.558 

4,000  1,056.744 

5,000  U20.830 


trench  Hectolitres  into  English  Bushels. 


Hect.  Bush,  i  Hect.  fiusb. 


I 
2 
t 
4 
S 
< 
7 
8 
9 
M 
11 
12 


2.838 
5.676 
3.514 
11.352 
14.189 
17.027 
19.865 
22.703 
25.541 
28.379 
SI  .217 
34.055 


13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 


36.893 
39.731 
42.568 
45.4U6 
48.244 
51.082 
53.920 
56.758 
59.596 
62.434 
65.272 
68.110 


Hect.  Bush. 


25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
30 
31 
32 
33 
-34 
35 
36 


70.948 
73.785 
76.623 
79.461 
82.299 
85.137 
874^75 
90.813 
93.651 
96.489 
99.327 
102.1Ô5 


Hect.  Bush. 

37  105X)02 

38  107.840 

39  110.678 

40  113.516 

41  116.351 

42  119.192 

43  122.030 

44  124.868 

45  127.706 

46  130.544 

47  133.381 

48  136.21» 


Hect.  Bushels. 

49  139.057 

50  141.895 
100  283.791 
200  567.581 
300  851.372 
400  1,13.5.162 
500  1,418.953 

1,000  2,837.906 

2,000  5,675.812 

3,000  8^13.718 

4,00J  11,351.624 

5,000  14,189434 


French  Toises  into  English  Feet  and  Inches, 


Tois.  Feet.  Inch. 

1  6  4.735 

2  12  9.470 

3  19  2.205, 

4  25  6.940 

5  31  11.675 

6  38  4.4fO 

7  44  0.146 

8  51  1.881 

9  57  6.616 
10  63  11.351 


Tois.  Feet.  luch. 

11  70    4.086 

12  76    8.821 

13  83    1.556 

14  89   6.291 

15  95  11.026 

16  102    3.761 

17  108  d.a/j 

18  115    1.232 

19  121    54)67 
30  137  10.703 


Tois.  Feet.  Inch. 

30  191  10.053 

40  255  9.404 

50  319  8.7.5.Î 

60  383  8.1G6 

70  447  7.457 

80  511  6.808 

90  .575  6.159 

100  639  5.510 

200  J,278  11.020 

1  300  1,918  4.5;^ 


Tois.  Feet.  Incl). 


400 
500 

600 
700 
800 
900 

2,000 
3,000 
4,000 


2,5.57 
3,197 
3,836 
4,476 
5,U5 
5,765 

6.m 

12,789 
19,163 
25,578 


10.040 
3J>.50 
9.000 
2.57» 
8.080 
1.5WI 
7.10O 
2.4)0 
9.300 
4.400 


3. 
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INTROftUCtlON. 


French  Mètres  inio  English  Feet  and  Inches, 


Met. 

Feet.  Inch. 

Met. 

Fort.  Inch.  1 

Met.  Feet 

..  Inch.  1  Mètres.  Feet.  Inch, 

1 

3     3.371 

Il 

36     1.079 

30      98     .'1.124 

400 

1^12    4.316 

2 

6     6.741 

12 

39     4.449 

40    131      2.832 

500 

1,640    5.39S 

3 

9    10.112 

13 

42     7.820 

.50    1G4     0..<>39 

600 

1,968    6.474 

4 

13     1.483 

14 

45    11.191 

60    196    10.247 

700 

2,296    7.558 

S 

16     4.854 

15 

49     2.562 

70    229     7.9.55 

800 

2,624    8.632 

6 

19     8.225 

16 

52     5.933 

80    262     5.663 

900 

2,952    9.711 

7 

22    11.505 

17 

55     9.303 

90    295     3.371 

1,000 

3,280  10.790 

8 

26     2.966 

18 

59     0.674 

100    328      1.079 

2,000 

6,561    9.580 

9 

29     6.337 

19 

62     4.045 

200    656     2.1.^ 

3,000 

9,842    8.37D 

10 

32     9.706 

20 

65     7.416 

300    984     3.237 

5,000 

16,404    5.950 

French  Inches  and  Feet  into  English  Inches  and  FeeU 

French  English 

Fr. 

Eng. 

Fr.        Eng. 

Fp 

Eng. 

Inches.  Inches. 

Feet 

.     F.      I. 

Feet.      F.     I. 

Feet.       F.     1. 

1 

0    1.066 

18 

19    2.205 

49       52   2.670 

80 

85    3.13S 

2 

0    2.132 

19 

20    2.994 

50       53    3.459 

81 

86    3.924 

S 

0    3.197 

20 

21    3.784 

51       54    4.248 

83 

t         87    4.718 

4 

0    4.263 

21 

22    4..573 

53       55    5.037 

83 

1       88  sjSn 

5 

0    5.329 

22 

23    5.362 

53       56    5.827 

84 

i         89    6291 

6 

0   6.395 

23 

24    6.151 

54       57    6.6lâ 

85 

9)    7.061 

7 

0    7.460 

24 

25    6.940 

55       58    7.4C5 

8e 

•         91    7.870 

8 

0    8.526 

25 

26    7.729 

56       59    8.194 

87 

92    8.659 

9 

0   9..'i92 

26 

27    8.519 

57       60    8.983 

89 

l         93    9.448 

10 

0  10.658 

27 

28    9.308 

58       61    9.773 

89        94  10J3T 

11 

0  11.723 

28 

29  10.097 

59       62  10.562 

90 

>         95  11.028 

Fr. 
Feet. 

29 

bO  10.886 

60       63  11.351 

91 

96  11.816 

Eng. 

30 

SI  11.675 

61        65    0.140 

9Q 

i         96    0.60» 

F.     I. 

31 

33   0.463 

62       66   Oino 

99 

(         99    1.394 

1 

1    0.789 

32 

34    1.254 

63       67    1.719 

94 

i       100   2.183 

3 

2    1.578 

33 

35    2043 

64       68    2.508 

95 

>        101    Z972 

3 

3    2.367 

34 

36   2.832 

65       69    3.297 

96 

t        102   3.782 

4 

4    3.157 

35 

87    3.621 

66       70   4.066 

sn 

'       103    4Ji5l 

5 

S    3.946 

36 

38    4.411 

67        71    4.875 

Si 

t        104    5.340 

6 

6    4.735 

37 

39    5.200 

68       Ti    5.664 

9S 

>        105    6.129 

7 

7    5.524 

38 

40   5989 

69       73    6.454 

i;c 

»        106    6.916 

8 

8    6.313 

29 

41    6.778 

70       74    7.243 

20C 

»       213    1.83T 

0 

9    7.103 

40 

42   7..')6T 

71        75    8.032 

3O0 

)       319    8.755 

10 

10    7.892 

41 

43    S-S-W 

72       76    8.821 

40G 

»       426    3.673 

11 

11    8.681 

42 

44    9.146 

73       77    9.610 

SUC 

)        532  10.592 

12 

12    9.470 

43 

45    9.935 

74        78  10.400 

600 

>       639    5.510 

13 

13  10.259 

44 

46  10.T24 

75       79  11.189 

70(1 

1       746    0.429 

14 

14  11.048 

45 

47  11.513 

76        80  11.978 

8O0 

f       852    7.347 

15 

15  11.838 

46 

40    0.302 

77        82    0.767 

9JC 

1        959    2.265 

16 

17    0.627 

47 

50    1.092 

79       83    1.556 

lOOO 

»      1065    9.183 

17 

18    1.416    1    48 

51    1.881 

1    79       84    2.345 

200( 

1      2131    8.36V 

French  "Aunes  de  Paris  "  into  English  Yards. 

Aun 

,      Yds.      Aun. 

YdS. 

Aun.     YdS. 

Aun.     YdS. 

'  Aun.     YdS. 

1 
2 

8 

4 

1.300 

7 

9.096 

13       16.896 

19      24.695 

70        90.981 

2.599 

8 

10.368 

14       18.196 

29       25.994 

80       103.978 

S.890 

9 

11.697 

15       19.496 

30       38.992 

90       1164^5 

5.199 

10 

1^997 

16       20.795 

40       51.989 

100       129.972 

6.499 

11 

14.297 

ta       22.095 

50       644)86 

200       259.945 

0 

7.W9 

12 

15.997 

18 

23.395 

90      7 

i,m 

500     ««e.Mi 

THERMOMETRtC  SCALES. 
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To  the  above  tables  it  may  be  useful  to  add  that,  in  the 
comparison  of  the  French  and  English  barometrical  scales, 

2G  French  inches  equal  27.7  English  nearly. 

27  „  28.8 

28  „  29.8 

29  „  30.7 

In  the  Ihermometrical  scales, 
Freezing  point  is  marked     0  in  the  Centigrade,  or  French 

soale, 
0  in  Réaumur's. 
32o  inFahrenheit'sortheEnglisb 

scale. 
lOOo  in'the  Centigrade. 
80»  in  Réaumur's. 
2120  in  Fahrenheit's. 
Hence  4»  Réaumur=9o  Fahrenheit  =5<»  Centigrade. 

From  thèse  two  équations  ail  the  other  corresponding  values 
oT  the  scales  may  be  deduced. 

Réaumur's  Tliermometric  Scale  turned  into  FahrmhêiCs» 


Boiling  beat  is  marked 


»» 


y» 


R.       F. 


R.      F. 


R.      F. 


R.     F 


80   21^00 

61 

160^25 

42 

126.50 

23 

83.7S 

4 

41.00 

li 

1.75 

79  ano.75 

00 

167.C0 

41 

124.25 

22 

81.50 

3 

88.75 

16 

78   ÎWTJO 

59 

I6i.75 

40 

122.00 

21 

79.25 

2 

36.50 

17 

6M 

77   205J25 

58 

102.50 

39 

119.75 

90 

77.00 

1 

34.25 

18 

8*50 

76   3UCt.0O 

.57 

160.25 

38 

117.50 

19 

74.75 

0 

32.00 

19 

10.7S 

75    200.75 

an 

iÙ&M 

37 

115.25 

18 

72  .TO 

1 

29.75 

20 

13.00 

74    ti»M 

55 

155.75 

36 

113.00 

17 

70.25 

2 

27.50 

21 

15.25 

TJ    mJ3S 

54 

153.50 

35 

110.75 

16 

68.00 

3 

25.25 

22 

17.50 

n    19100 

53 

151.25 

34 

106.50 

15 

65.75 

4 

23.00 

23 

19.7S 

71    191.75 

52 

149.00 

E3 

106.25 

14 

63.50 

5 

20.75 

24 

22jOO 

70    189.50 

51 

146.75 

32 

104.00 

13 

61.25 

6 

18.50 

2S 

24.25 

m    187.35 

50 

144.50 

31 

101.75 

12 

sajou 

1 

16.2S 

20 

2S.50 

M    185^ 

49 

142.25 

30 

99.50 

11 

56.75 

8 

14.00 

27 

28.7S 

f7    182.75 

4S 

140.00 

79 

97  A5 

10 

54.50 

0 

11.75 

28 

31.00 

08    180.50 

47 

137.76 

28- 

95.00 

9 

52.25 

10 

9.50 

29 

33.2S 

05    178.25 

4? 

135^0 

« 

92.75 

8 

50.00 

11 

7.25 

90 

S5.S0 

04    176.00 

45 

133.25 

29 

90.50 

7 

47.75 

12 

5.00 

31 

37.75 

61    173.75 

44 

131.00 

25 

88.25 

6 

45.50 

13 

2.75 

S2 

40M 

tl   171.50 

43 

128.75 

24. 

86.00. 

5 

43.2S 

14 

OJO 

R.     F. 


R.      F, 


The  circle  is  divided  by  the  French  înlo  400  degrees;  by 
the  English  into  360.  Hence  10  French  circular  degrees 
equal  9  English. 
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DUTIES  ON  ARTICLES  IMPORTED  FROM  THE  CONTINENT 
INTO  ENGLAND.— The  following  is  exlracled  from  an  excel- 
lent and  most  useful  little  work,  published  by  Mr.  R.  Cox, 
of  the  London  Custom-house  : — 

[Persons  airiving  in  England,  with  goods  in  their  baggage 
for  private  use,  liable  to  tlie  payment  of  dnties,  are  allowed 
td  leave  them  at  the  Custom-house,  under  the  care  of  the 
officers,  for  a  period  not  exceeding  six  montlis,  in  order  to 
give  them  an  opportonity  of  taking  tliem  back  to  tlie  Conti- 
nent,/without  payment  of  duty;  but  on  taking  them  out  of 
the  warehouse  in  which  they  hâve  been  deposited,  they  are 
charged  with  a  rent  of  2d.  per  week  for  each  parcel  or  pack- 
age. If  at  the  end  of  six  montas  the  goods  are  not  taken 
back,  or  the  duties  paid,  they  are  sold  to  defray  rent,  duties, 
and  other  charges.  Articles  found  concealed  in  trunks, 
boxes,  or  any  package,  or  in  linen  clotlis,  or  other  articlea» 
or  packed  in  any  way  so  as  to  deceive  the  officers,  are  subject 
to  seizure,  together  with  ail  the  goods  (although  not  con- 
cealed) with  which  they  are  packed.  And  persons  on  board 
any  vessel,  on  beîng  questioned  by  an  officer  of  the  customs 
whether  they  bave  any  foreign  goods  in  their  possession, 
and  denying  them,  on  such  goods  being  discovered,  are 
liable  to  forfeit  them  and  to  pay  a  fine  of  three  times  their 
amount.  Goods  for  sale  are  not  allowed  to  be  brought  over 
in  any  post-ofQce  packet,  or  other  government  vessel,  under 
penalty  of  forfeiture.] 

Alabaster,  the  same  duty  as  marble,  per  cwt. 
Baskets  of  ail  sorts,  for  every  £100  value 
Beads,  viz.,  amber,  the  Ib.        ♦ 

,  Arango,  for  every  €100 

,  Coral,  the  Ib.       . 

-,  Crystal,  the  £1,000 

,  Jet,  the  Ib.  ... 

Other  beads,  for  every  £100  . 

The  duties  are  not  charged  on  trifling  quantities,  and  actually  Per- 
sonal effects  or  passengers. 

Books  printed  prior  to  1801,  whether  bound   or 

unbound,  the  cwt 10    0 

or  about  2d.  per  Ib. 
printed  in  or  since  1801,  if  in  a  foreign  living 
language,  bound  or  unbound,  the  cwl.    •     2  10    0 
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Books  in  the  English  or  dead  languages,  printed 

abroad,  llie  cwt.        ,        .         .         «500 

or  about  nd.  per  Ib. 

SlrlcUy  speakins,  ptrated  works  are  altogelher  prohibfted  to  bo  Im- 
ported,  but  a  single  ropy  of  each  work  is  passed  by  the  offlcers  on  iMiy- 
ment  of  tbe  btgh  duty.  Foreign  books  and  maps  having  once  patd  duty, 
or  purcbased  in  England,  afe  ddivered  Dree,  on  a  declaralioB  to  tkat 
HTect  being  made. 

Boots,  Shoes,  and  Calasbes,  \iz.,  women's  boots, 

sboes,  and  calasbes,  the  dozen  pairs 
Boots,  the  dozen  pairs  .... 

Slioes,  or  with  cork  or  double  soles,  quilted  shoes, 

and  clogs,  the  dozen  pairs 
• of  siik,  satin,  jean,  or  olber  stuff,  kid  or 

otber  lealher,  the  dozen  pairs 
Bottles  of  eut  glass,  for  every  £100  value     . 

Tbis  dniy  incladps  décantera,  scent-bottles,  etc. 

Boxes  of  ali  sorts,  including  iadies'  work-boxes, 

musical  boxes,  etc.,  for  every  £100  value.    20 
Bronze— AU  works  of  art  made  of  bronze,  the  c^tt. 

Tbis  duty  relates  to  ail  bronze  strtctly  coming  under  the  description 
or,  andbelonglng  to,  the  Fine  Arts;  but  ail  modem  works  of  brome, 
which  may  be  applied  to  domestic  purposes,  are  charged  for  every  £10) 
value,  £30. 

Brass  manufactures,  for  every  £ioo  value    .         •    30    0   0 
Cambrics  and  lawns,  not  exceeding  S  yds.  in  length 
and  ^  of  a  yard  in  J)readth,  the  pièce,  and  so 

on  in  proportion 0    6    0 

Cambric  bordered  liandkerchiefs»  the  pièce.         .050 

Cambrfc  or  lawns  converted  Into  handkerchlefsarellable  to  the  pay- 
ment  ofduty,  even  though  they  may  bave  been  used,  unless  the  quan- 
Uty  is  trifling. 

Cards,  playmg,  per  dozen  packs        .         .        .400 

Tbis  duty  amounts  to  a  prohibition. 

Carriages,  foreign,  for  every  ^100  value     .         .    30    0    0 

Ail  foreign  carriages  are  liable  to  tbis  duty,  whether  in  use  or  not. 
Britisb-bullt  jcarrlages  are  duty  free,  unless  purcbased  abroad. 

Caroeos,  for  every  £100  value 

Casts  of  busts,  statues,  or  figures,  the  cwt.  . 

China  or  porcelaiji  ware,  plain,  vrithout  a  gilt  rim 

or.other.ornament,  for  every  £100  value. 
• — painted,  gilt,  omamented,  for  every  £100 

value     . 

Cheese,  the  cwt.    .•.•«. 
Chocolaté,  ^he  Ib.  •        •        •        •        • 
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Cigars,  per  Ib 0    9    0 

Dutles  on  cigan  are  recelved  upon  less  than  3  Ibs^  but  anj  greater 
quantité  requires  a  pétition  to  the  Board  or  Gustoms  to  be  adoiltted 
and  a  small  fine  is  exacted  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  brought. 

Clocks,  for  every  £100  value    .         .         •         .    25    0    6 

Clocks  are  prohlblted  to  be  iraported,  uniess  they  bave  tbe  maker*» 
name  on  tbe  face,  and  on  the  fTame  or  the  works,  and  are  complète  ill 
cases  or  stands. 

€ologne-water,  each  common  flask  .  .  .010 
Confeclionary  of  sugar,  bonbons,  etc.,  for  every 

€100  value 20    0    0 

Cotton  manufactures,  for  every  €100  value  .  10  0  0 
Cotton  articles  of  manufactures,  wboUy  or  in  part 

made  up,  for  every  €100  value       .        .         .    20    0    0 

This  duty  attaches  on  ail  articles  of  cotton/not  belng  the  wearing 
apparel  of  passengers  in  use,  and  of  trifllng  quantity. 

Crayons,  for  every  €100  value        .        .        ,    40    0    • 

Diamonds,  free. 

Drawings.    See  Prints. 

£arthen-ware,  for  every  €100  value  .         .    15    0    0 

Embroidery  and  needlework,  for  every  €100  value.    30    0    0 

Reasonable  quantittes  of  wearing-apparel  of  this  description  are  de^ 
livered  duty  free;  but  any  large  quantity  of  needleworlc,  whetberworM 
or  not,  and  ail  new  woriced  caps,  collars,  tippets,  pèlerines,  etc.,  are 
charged  with  this  duty. 

Feathers,  ostrich,  dressed,  per  Ib.      .        . 
Flower-roots,  for  every  €100  value 
Flowers,  artificial,  not  silk,  for  every  €100  value. 
Flowers,  artificial,  silk,  for  every  €100  value 
Fossils  for  every  €100  value       .... 

This  does  not  apply  to  spécimens  of  fossils  :  see  Spécimens. 

Frames  of  pictures,  drawings,  etc.,  for  every  €100 
vaiue         ....••• 
Gauze,  thread,  for  every  €100  value  . 

Ginger,  preserved,  per  Ib 

Glass,  plate,  net  more  tban  9  square  feet,  per  sq.  ft. 
not  more  tban  H  sq.  ft.,  per  sq.  ft. 

not  more  than  36  sq.  ft.,  per  sq.  ft,  . 

' -more  than  30  sq.  ft.,  the  sq,  ft. 

manufactures,  for  every  €100  value 

■■    ■     and  further  for  every  cwt.   .  . 
Thtà  applies.to  a  v^iety  of  glass,  ^uch  as  tumblers,  Wlne^Asses,  ete  ' 

Gio?es,.liahit-gloYes,  the  dozen  paiBS  .        »     0    4   0 
,raen'sdilto,            ditto        •        .        .     0   é   0 
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Gloves,  women's  long  diUo,  ditto       .        .        .070 

Glores  for  sale  can  only  be  imported  in  packages  of  IM  domn  |Mlr  ; 
any  quaoUty  found  !n  baggage,  exceeding  6  dozen,  requires  a  pétition 
to  the  Board  of  Customs  to  be  admitted:  but  quantiUes  under  6  doieii 
are  recelved  at  once,  on  payment  of  duty. 

Bair  manufactures,  for  every  $100  value             .  30    0 
Harp-slrings,  or  lute-strings,  silvered,  for  every 

€100  value 20    0    0 

Bats,  straw,  Leghom,  etc.,  being  new,  and  not 

exceeding  24  inches  diameter,  each        .  0    5    8 

*-»— ditto, exceeding  24  inches in  diaineter,each  0  il    4 
Horses,  mares,  or  geldings,  each         .         .         .10    0 

Biitish  borses  purcbased  abroad  are  Uable  to  thls  duty. 

Jewels,  not  diamonds,  set,  for  every  £l00  value.    20    0    0 
not  set,  ditto.        .        .        .        .        .    10   1*-  p 

Jewellery,  being  trifflng  in  quanUty,  old,  and  actually  in  wear,  iï 
pASMd  nree. 

Lacqu^red  ware,  for  every  £100  value  •    20    0   0 

Laceof  thread,  for  every  £100  value  .    30    0    0 
Liqueurs  are  charged  with  duty  as  spirits. 

Leather  manufactures,  for  every  £100  value  .    30    0    0 

Unen — ^Articles  of  manufactures  of  linen,  or  of 
linen  mixed  with  cotton,  or  with  wool,  whoUy 

or  in  part  made  up,  for  every  £100  value  .    40    0    0 

Tbis  duty  applies  to  damask  and  otber  table-clotbs,  made  up  ;  sheets 
and  bousebold  linen  of  erery  sort,  made  up,  whether  tvom  or  not,  ir  of 
foreign  manufacture. 

Maps  or  Gharts,  or  parts  thereof,  plain       •        ,001 
coloured  .  .         .         .         .002 

Tbis  duty  is  entirely  independent  of  the  quailty  of  the  map. 

Harble  manufactures,  per  cwt.         .         •        .030 
Uledals  of  gold  or  silver,  free 

,  any  other  sorts  of  for  every  £lOO  value  .500 

Mmerals,  for  every  £100  value  .         ,         .   20    0    0 

,  spécimen  of .    See  Specimeiss. 

Mosaic  work.    See  Stone. 

Models  of  cork  or  wood,  for  every  £100  value      ,     5    0    0 

Mules,  each 0  10    0 

Musical  Instruments,  whether  old  or  new,  for 

every  £100  value 20    0    0 

Needlework.    See  Embroidery. 
Paper-hangings,  painled  or  stained  paper,  or  flock- 

paper,  per  s<)uare  yard        .        .        .        .010 
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OUier  Paper,  per  Ib.       .        .        . 
Pearis,  for  every  £ioo  value     . 
Pictures,  each 

and  farther,  the  square  foot 
Plaie  of  gold,  the  ounce  troy 

of  silver  gilt,  ditto 

part  gill,  ditlo  . 

—  of  silver  ungilt,  ditt 

-: —  old,  having  been  in  private  use  of  importer, 
intended  for  service,  silver,  ditlo     • 

,gold,  dilto     .         .         .         .         ^        . 

Pies,  Périgord,  game,  and  allsorlsofFrencli  pies, 

'  0  every  £100  value  .         . 

/  iums,  dried,  per  cwt.  .         .         .         , 

Prints  and  Drawings,  plain,  each 

coloured,  each 

Drawings  executed  by  travdleri,  for  iMrivate  use,  are  delivered  dut  y 
tre»,  upon  satlsfactory  proof.  Tlie  above  duUes  are  independent  of  tbci 
quality  of  the  print  or  drawing. 

Seed,  viz.,  garden  seed,  the  Ib.         .         .         «     0    0    6 
Silk,  viz.,  articles  of  manufactures  of  silk,  wholly 
or  in  part  made  up,  for  every  100£  value        .    30    0    0 

The  above  duty  applies  only  to  ail  forelgn  silk  articles  brought  by 
passengers  for  thelr  private  use.  Any  article  of  dress,  etc.,  of  silk, 
although  for  private  use,  not  accompanying  the  parties  to  whora  they 
belong,  are  liable  to  the  following  duties  :— 

Silk  turbans,  or  caps,  each       .... 
Silk  liais,  or  bonnets,  each      .        .        .     ;  • 

dressei^,  each '_  ;. 

Or  at  the  option  of  the  officers  of  the  customs,  fôr 

every  £100  value 

Silk  Crape,  plain,  the  Xh 

,    figured,  the  tb.       . 

Silk  Velvet,  plain,  the  Ib.        .        .         ... 

,   figured  .         .         .         .         . 

Skins  and  Furs,  viz.,  any  article  manufactured  of 

Skins  or  Furs,  for  every  £100 
Snuff,  per  Ib 

With  same  ^restriction  as  for  cigars. 

Spa  Ware,  for  every  £lOO  value 

This  ware  is  the  same  as  English  Tunbridgc  ware. 

Spécimens  of  Minerais,  Fossile  or  Ores,  each  si)e- 

cimeanote^cceeding  14  Ibs.      .        .       free 
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Spécimens,  exceeding  such  weight,  for  every  £ioo 

value  5   0  '0 

of  Natural  Hislory,  stuffed  birds  and  ani- 
mais; sliells;  and  live  animais  .       free 

Spirils,  not  sweetened,  tlie  gallon       .        .        .     l    2    G 

,  sweelened,  cordials  or  strong  waters,  and 

liqueurs,  the  gallon  .         .         .      1  10    0 

and  is.  4d.  per  gallon,  in  addition  for 
glass  bottles. 

Spirits,  remalns  of  pflssengers'  stores  unexpended  on  the  voyage,  may 
be  admitted  ;  but  tbe  duties  are  not  to  be  charged  on  any  quantity  les* 
than  a  pint  of  ordinary  drinkable  spirits  ;  or  haïr  a  pint  of  eau  de  Co- 
logne, or  othér  cordial  water,  or  an  y  medicated  or  perfumed  spirits, 
or  liqueurs, Tvben  importedin  the  baggageof  passengersTor  private  use. 

Steel  manufactures,  for  every  £lOO  value    . 
Stone,  sculptured  or  Mosaic  work,  per  cwt. 

Small  mosaics  are  llabie  to  a  duty  of  £20  per  cent. 

Succèdes,  and  ail  preserved  sweelmeals,  per  Ib. 
Sugar,  refined,  per  cwl.         ...» 

or  is.  Gd.  per  Ib. 
Sulphur  impressions,  for  every  £100  value 

Télescopes,  do. 

Tobacco,  per  Ib. 

Wlth  same  restrictions  as  cigars. 

Tobacco-pipes,  clay  or  porcelaine,  for  every  £100 

value    * 


-,  wood,  meerchaum,  etc.  do. 
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Toys,  for  every  £100  value 

This  Includes,  t>eside8  childrens'  toys,  a  variety  of  trifling  ornaments. 
Truffles,  the  Ib 0    10 

But  preserved  truffles,  Imported  in  liottles,  pay  30  |ier  cent,  in  addi- 
Uon  to  tbe  duties  on  the  bottles,  as  common  green  glass. 

Tumery,  for  every  £100  value  .         .         .         .    30    0    0 
yases,  ancient,  not  being  stone  or  inarble,  for 

every  £100. 6    0    0 

Wares,  Goods,  and  Mercliandise,  wholly  or  in  part 
manufactured,  such  as  are  usually  imported  by 
passengers,  and  are  not  particularly  mcnlionod 
in  this  table,  for  every  £lOO  value  .         .         .    20    0    0 

This  Includes  a  great  variety  of  articles;  among  othcra,  brac^l^Ht* 
hucUes,  combs,  cbains  for  the  neck,  ear-rings,  broochet,  and  othcir  ar- 
ticle» of  Jewellery,  beIng  new  ;  articles  of  or-molu,  houi»ehold  furnituri  i 

«nd  oUicr  soodi  (not  being  vt^eturiag-^pparf r,,  rshelher  oid  nr  nv w. 
...  .    .  ^ 
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Wares,  Coods,  and  Merchandise,  not  being  wholiy 
or  in  part  manufactured,  usually  imporled  by 
travellers,  and  not  particolarlj  mentkmed  in 
this  table,  for  every  £100  value       .         .         .500 

This  applies  to  articles  in  the  raw  state,  wbich  hâve  not  ufidergone 
«ny  process  of  manufacture.  Under  tbis  bea4  of  duty,  game,  poultry«. 
iwild  fowl,  etc.,  are  aiso  chargea. 

Watches  of  ail  sorts,  for  every  £100  value   .        .    26    0    0 

Watche»  and  fowllng-pieces,  whether  new  or  old,  and  although  form- 
Ing  part  of  passengers'  baggage,  must  be  regularly  entered,  and  charged 
-with  duty.  But  one  pair  of  pistols,  if  old  and  used,  brought  by  passeiH 
gers  in  their  baggage,  will  be  delivered  duty  (ree, 

Water,  minerai,  the  gallon      .         .        .        «001 
Wine  of  ail  sorts,  the  gallon     .         .         .         .066 

and  is.  4d.  per  gallon  in  addition  for  glass 
bottles.     .....•• 

WooUens,  viz.  manufactures  of  wool,  not  being 
goal's  wool,  or  of  wool  mixed  with  cotton,  for 
every  €100  value 15    0   0 

Tbi9  Includes  ladies'  merino  and  otber  sorts  of  cloth. 

Woollen  articles  of  manufacture,  not  being  goat's 
wool,  or  of  wool  mixed  with  cotton,  wholly  or 
in  part  made  up,  for  every  €100  •  ,         ,         .    20    0    0 
New  merino  dresses  and  new  cloth  coats,  etc.,  are  charged  with  thif 

duty  ;  but  such  articles  as  are  bonafide  weorios-apparel,  old  and  wom^ 

are  delivered  duty  free. 

Worsled  yarn  of  ail  sorts,  the  Ib.      •        •        »     0   0   6 


DUTIES  ON  Articles  imported  from  England  into 
France.— -Extracted  from  the  officiai  tariff  published  by  go- 
vernment  : — 

[Ten  per  cent,  is  to  be  added,  iand  is  claimed,  in  addition 
to  the  duties  specifîed.  Plate  and  jewellery  for  the  use  of 
travellers,  free,  if  not  exceeding  the  weight  of  6  hectogram- 
mes. Glothes  and  linen,  having  been  wom,  free,  if  not  con- 
tidered  more  than  needful  for  the  passengers.  Parties  going 
to  réside  in  France,  and  wishing  to  take  their  fumiture, 
linen,  plate,  etc.,  must  apply  to  the  Director  General,  al  Pa- 
ris, sending  a  statemenl  of  the  articles,  and,  if  they  can  be 
admitted,  generally  pay  16  per  cent,  on  the  value  ;  if  a  piano 
forms  part,  the  duty  on  il  is  considerably  reduced.  Varions 
articles  wliich  were  lalely  absolulely  prohibiled,  even  when 
they  made  a  part  of  passengers'  baggage,  arç  now  admitted» 
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not  in  an  obligatory  but  discretienary  vrây,  and  tré  eharged 
wilh  a  duty  or  30  or  rather  33  per  cent.,  the  décime  (the 
tenth)  included.  Those  articles  consist  of  ail  sorts  of  wear^ 
ing-apparel.  The  same  favour  is  exlended  to  portions,  and 
somelimes  to  whole  pièces,  wbicti  bave  not  or  bave  scarcely 
been  made  up.  In  those  cases,  the  condition  and  the  sup- 
posed  intentions  of  such  passengers  as  may  happen  to  ha?a 
brougbt  with  them  great  or  small  supplies  of  the  same  are 
taken  into  considération.  According  to  the  Customs  régula» 
lions,  every  tbing  that  is  new,  or  bas  not  been  used,  either 
made  or  not  made  up,  must  be  declared  before  the  exàmi- 
nation  of  the  baggage.takes  place,  under  penalties  of  seizure 
and  fine.  But  the  Custom  House  officers  generally  tax  those 
things  not  duly  declared,  or  give  them  back  to  the  owners 
for  re-exportation.] 
Béer,  aie  or  porter,  6  fr.  (58.)  the  hectolitre  (about  100 

bottles). 
Books,  Foreign,  in  dead  or  living  languages,  10  fr.  (8s.)  per 
100  kils.  (2001b.) 

in  French  printed  abroad,  100  fr.  (€4)  per  100  kits. 

Boots  and  slioes,  prohibited. 

Boxes,  Spa  work,  200  fr.  (€8)  per  100  kils,  (200  Ib.) 

white  wood,  15  per  cent,  on  value. 

Bronze,  manufacUired,  prohibited. 
Calicoes,  prohibited. 
Cards,  proliibited. 

Carpets,  of  woollen  and  linen  thread,  thé  chain  of  thread, 
250  fr.  to  300  fr.  (€12)  per  100  kils.  (200  Ib.) 

,  silk,  and  mixed  wilh  thread,  306  fr.  (£12  4s.  5d.)  per 

dltto. 
-— ,  other  sorts  prohibited. 

Garriages.   Qne-third  of  the  value  of  the  earriage  to  be  de- 
posited  on  importation,  and  three*fourths  of  this  sum  re- 
tumed  if  exportée  within  three  years.  [The  real  value  is 
never  given.]  . 
Cheese,  15  fr.  (12s.)  per  100  kils. 
Qocks,  prohibited. 
Cotton  manufactures,  ditto. 
Diamonds,  rough,  50  c.  (4^d.)  per  hectogramme,  (Zfi  oz.) 

,  eut,  1  fr.  (9j^d.)  per  ditto. 

Eaithea-ware,  commoa,  48  fr.  per  100  kHs. 
Embroidery,  prohibited. 
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Frames  (piclure,  etc.),  15  per  cent. 
Furniture  of  ail  sorts  15  per  cent. 
Glass,  for  domestic  use,  prohibited. 
GloveSy  prohibited. 
Horses,  25  fr.  (€1.) 

ColU,  15  fp.  (I2s.) 

Hardware,  generally  prohibited. 

Jewels,  set  in  gold,  20  fr.  (iCs.)  per  hectogramme. 

^  ditto  silver,  10  fr.  (8s.)  ditlo. 

Lace,  cotton  or  linen,  worked  with  the  hand,  5  per  cent. 
Lacé,  silk,  15  per  cent. 
Lacquered  ware,  generally  prohibited. 
Leather  manufactures,  prohibited. 

Linen,  for  personal  or  housebold  use,  free,  unless  there  be  a 
large  quantity  ;  in  such  case  a  permit  must  be  obtained 
from  the  Director  of  the  Cusloms. 
Liquors,  lOO  fr.  to  200  fr.  (£4  to  £»)  per  hectolitre  (about  100 

bottles.) 
Maps,  300  fr.  (€12)  per  100  kils.  (200  Ib.) 
Musical  instruments,  viz  : — 

Flûtes,  75  c.  (6d.)  each. 

Yiolins,  guitars,  etc.,  3  fr.  (2s.  4d.)  ditto. 

Harps,  36  fr.  (£1  8s.  lOd.)  ditto. 

Piano-fortes,  square,  300  fr.  (£12)  ditto» 

,  grand,  400  fr.  (£l6)  ditto. 

Paper,  while  or  ruled  for  music,  150  fr.  (£6)  per  100  kils. 
Pictures,  1  per  cent,  on  value,  and  15  per  cent,  on  the  frames. 
Plate,  new  or  used,  in  gold  or  gilt,  lOfr.  (8sh.)  per  kilogramme, 
exclusive  of  stamp-^uty  at  tlie  bureau  de  garantie; 
in  silver  3  fr.  (2s.  6d.)  ditto. 
Plated  Ware,  prol^ibited. 

Porcelaine,  common,  of  one  colour,  and  without  gold  or  or- 
naments,  164  fr.  (£6  Us.)  per  ditto. 

,  fine,  327  fr.  (£13  is.)  per  ditto. 

,  with  gold  ornaments,  prohibited. 

Prints,  300  fr.  (£12)  per  ditto. 

Drawings,  1  per  cent,  on  value. 

Silk  goods,  ail  silk,  plain,l6fr.  (12s.  lOd.)  per  kil.  (about 21b.} 

,  figured,  19  fr.  (15s.  2d.)  per  ditto. 

,  brocaded,  19  fr.  (15s.  2d.)  per  ditto. 

,  with  gold  and  silver,  31  fr.  (£l  4s.  lOd.) 

per  do. 
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Silk  ff)oà%,  brocàded,  faiae,  profaibited. 

-  miiLed  with  tfaread,  13  fr.  (lOs.  6d.)  per  dHto. 

— ^  mixed  with  gold  and  silver,  17  fr.  (13s.  7d.)  per  kil* 

(about  2  ib.) 
Skiiu,  prepared,  generally  prohibiled. 
Slicksand  canes  fromlndia,  80  fr.  (£3  48.)  per  100  kils.  (2001b.) 

from  olher  places,  160  fr.  (£6  8s.)  per  ditto. 

Tea,  from  China,  1  fr.  50  c.  (is.  3d.)  per  kil.  (2  Ib.) 
'. — ,  from  olher  places,  6  fr.  (4s.)  per  ditto. 
Télescopes,  30  per  cent. 
Toys,  80  fr.  (€3  4s.)  per  100  kils.  (200  Ib) 
Wine,  ordinarj,  by  sea,  including  port,  36  fr.  (€l  88.)  per 
hectolitre,  (about  100  bottles.) 

-^ ,  Sherry,  Malaga,  etc.,  100  fr.  (£4)  per  ditto. 

Woollens,  probibited. 


GEOGEAPinCÂL  SITUÀTtON  AND  GLIMATË  OF 
PARIS.    POPULATION. 

PARIS  is  siluated  in  48«50'  14'^  nortli  latitude,  and  2»  28' 
15"  east longitude  from  Greenwich,  or  20^  11'  from  the  me- 
ridian  of  Ferro.  The  longest  day  in  Uiis  capital  is  tiierefore 
16  hours  G  minutes,  and  the  shortest  8  hours  10  minutes.  Tiie 
distance  of  Paris  from  the  principal  towns  of  Europe  and 
France  is  as  follows  : — 

From  Leagues 

London 10& 

Lyons 119 

Madrid 320 

Marseilles  ....  208 

Milan 214 

Munich 190 

Naples 474 

Rome 382 

Stockliolm.    ...  471 

St.  Petersbourg  .    .  580 

Stuttgardt ....  148 

Venice 245 

Vienna  •   ....  280 


From 

Lcagoes 

Amsterdam     .    .    . 

123 

Berlin 

245 

Bordeaux  .    .    ,    , 

147 

Briissels 

.      78 

Calais 

.      67 

Conslantinople.  .    < 

.    050 

Copenhagen.  .    .    . 

.    272 

Dresden.    .    .    •    . 

.    260 

Dunkirk.    .    .    . 

.      68 

Francfort  .    .    . 

.     140 

Gene?a.     ,    .    . 

»    130 

Hamburgh .    .    . 

.    221 

Usboo..    ,    ,    . 

,    4M 

4. 
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The  circumference  ol'  Paris  is  23,755  mètres,  or  25,919 
yards  ;  and  ils  area  contains  34,596,000  square  mètres,  or 
40,378,923  square  yards.  Us  meridian  from  north  to  south 
is  5,506  mètres,  or 6,020  yards  ;  and  the  greatestperpendicular 
to  its  meridian  from  eaât  to  west  is  7,807  mètres,  or  8,538 
yards.  The  greatest  mean  heat  is  27<>  Réaumur,  though  in 
1802  it  rose  to  29^o.  The  mean  degree  of  cold  is  7^  below 
zéro  ;  but  in  1788  the  tliermometer  fell  to  16^  below  freezing 
point  or  zéro.  Tlie  mean  température  is  lOo  above  zéro. 
The  greatest  height  of  the  barometer  is  28^  incbes,  the 
least  21 U  inches,  and  the  mean  28  inches.  The  average 
quantity  of  rain  per  annum  is  20^  cubic  inches  per  square 
inch.  The  prevailing  winds  are  S.  W.  and  N.  E.  The  cli- 
mate  is,  however,  variable,  and  the  winters  are  sometimes 
severe  ;  snow  does  not  lie  long,  and  fogs  are  not  fréquent  ; 
while  the  gênerai  tendency  of  the  climate  is  not  unfavour- 
able  to  health.  The  city  lies  in  the  midst  of  a  vast  plaûd, 
through  which  the  Seine  winds,  and  which  comprise  that 
séries  of  geological  formations  to  wliich  the  capital  bas 
given  its  name.  The  Paris  basin,  which  has  the  great  ehalk 
formation  for  its  lowest  stratum  exposed  by  natural  denuda- 
tions,  comprises  the  following  geological  beds  in  an  ascending 
order: — ^plastic  clay;  marine  limestone  (calcaire  grossier, 
building-stone)  ;  siliceous  limestone  (freshwater)  ;  gypsous 
strata  allernating  with  maries,  fuU  of  fossil  remains  and 
freshwater  shells  ;  sands  ;  mill-stone  beds  ;  and  gravel.  Two 
of  the  strata  of  the  gênerai  séries  are  famous  in  commerce — 
one  for  furnishing  the  limestone  of  which  Paris  is  built,  the 
other  for  the  fine  gypsum,  from  which  the  Plaister  of  Paris 
is  made.  (1)  The  surface  of  this  plain  is  any  thing  but 
barren,  though  not  remarkablc  for  an  exubérant  fertility; 
the  manure,  however,  furnished  by  the  capital  supplies  any 
iiaiural  deiiciency  of  the  soil,  and  the  lighter  species  of  grain, 
V  cgetables,  fruit  trees,  and  vines,  flourish  hère  in  perfection.  (2) 

(1)  The  détails  of  the  geological  structure  of  that  part  of  France  In 
\shich  Paris  Issituated  hâve  been  fully-describecl,  first  by  the  late  lllus- 
t  rlous  Professor  Cuvier,  and  nextby  Messrs.  G.  Cuvier  and  Brongniart, 
I  n  their  elaborate  work  on  that  subject. 

(2)  The  last  ofQclal  returns  of  the  area,  cultivatlon,  etc.,  of  the  de- 
partinent  of  the  Seine  are  as  follows  :— area,  24  sqUare  leagues.  Arable 
land,  29,29S  hectares,  or  72,558  acres;  meadow  land,  1,54S  hectares,  or 

,811  acres  ;  \ineyards,  2,784  hectares,  or  4,876  acres;  woods,  1,354  hec- 

ares,  or  i^H  acrçs;  wa^te  lands,  249 hectares, or  615  acres;  roads  and 

pubiiQ  wayç,  1^649  b^çtafes,  or  ^543  ncr?»}  fo^ej^  lapd,?,^  Iieçtarei, 
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lilVERS.— Thê  Seine,  which  traverses  thecât)itàlfi^m  south- 
east  to  north-west,  rises  in  the  forest  or  Chanceaux,  2  leagues 
rrom  St.  Seine,  in  the  départaient  of  the  Gôte-d'Or.  It  re- 
ceives  the  Yonne,  the  Aube,  and  the  Marne,  before  it  enters 
Paris  ;  and  beyond  it,  afler  coUecling  the  tribulary  streams 
of  the  Oise,  the  Eure,  and  other  smaller  rivers,  faits  into  the 
océan  between  Havre  and  Ronfleur.  The  shortest  distance 
from  its  source  to  its  moutli  is  70  leagues;  and  the  length  of 
its  course,  in  the  interior  of  Paris,  is  about  2  leagues.  Its 
breadth  at  the  Pont  d'Austerlitz  is  about  166  mètres;  at  tlie 
Pont  Neuf  263  mètres,  and  at  the  Pont  d'iena  136  mètres. 
The  mean  velocity  of  the  water  is  20  incites  in  a  second. 
There  is  a  great  différence  in  the  level  of  the  water  in  sum- 
mer  and  winter  :  in  the  former  season  it  is  very  low,  tlie  bot- 
tom  appears  in  many  places,  and  in  someit  is  often  fordable  ; 
during  tlie  latter  it  rises  high,  and  flows  mi\\  much  impetu- 
osity.  Wtien  the  river  rises  more  than  6  mètres,  about  18 
feet,  above  its  bed,  the  lower  parts  of  the  town  and  of  the 
adjacent  country  are  liable  to  be  inundated. 

The  following  table  of  the  greatest  heights  attained  by  the 
waters  of  the  Seine  is  extracted  from  a  memoir  by  M.  Dausse 
on  the  variations  of  the  level  of  the  river  :— 


Height  of  water  above 
Dates.  zéro  on  the  scale  at 

the  Pont  de  la  Tournelte 


Nov.  14,  1764 

7   mètres. 

Feb.  4, 1709 

6.97 

Jan.   1751 

6.70 

Mar.  3  1807 

6.70 

Mar.  4,  1784 

6.66 

May  8,  1836 

6.4 

Mar.   1817 

6.30 

Height  of  water  above 
Dates.  zéro  on  tbe  scale  at 

the  Pont  (le  la  Tournelle 

Julyll,l645  .  9.04  mètres. 

Mar.   1,  1658  .  8.80 

Dec.  26,  1740  .  7.90 

Jan.        1651  .  7.80 

Jan.       1649  .  7.65 

Mar.       1711  •  7.55 

Mar.       1690  .  7.50 

Jan.    3,  1802  .  7.32 

It  is  remarlcable  tbat  the  greatest  inundation,  which  rose 
more  than  9  mètres,  took  place  in  suramer. 

The  Seine  communicales  wilh  the  Loire  by  the  canals  of 
Briare  and  Orléans  ;  with  the  Saône  by  the  canal  de  Bour- 
gogne, and  wilh  the  Somme  and  the  Scheldt  by  the  canal  of 
SI.  Quenlin.  Tlie  Seine,  which  rcceives  a  considérable  acces- 
sion to  its  waters  by  tlie  junclion  of  the  Marne  at  Charenlon, 
is  navigable  for  barges  of  large  burthen  as  far  as  Paris,  and 

or  5^  acres  ;  boutes,  47,804  ;  mills,  774  manufactories,  450  j  proprietors, 
^i9a.-CA»AfTliS  PU  lA  FHANÇC,  par  M.  Dttcbâtel. 
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e?en  9hwé;boiikey  ared)ligêd  to  be  bnittwUh  Aat  bbtUMÉS, 
and  of  a  peculiar  form,  to  suit  the  nature  of  the  stream.  Tlie 
navigation  is  open  at  ail  times,  except  wlien  ttie  walers  are 
unusually  low  or  iiigh,  or  when  the  Uiermometer  fails  to  10* 
below  zéro,  al  whicti  température  the  river  is  frozen.  In  its 
course  tlm>ugh  Paris  Uie  Seine  fonns  three  islands  :  the  most 
eastem,  called  the  Ile  Louviers,  about  1,200  feet  in  length,  is 
uninhabited,  and  serves  as  a  dépôt  for  fir&^ood.  The  next  is 
the  Ile  St.  Louis,  about  1,800  feiet  long,  and  whicb  has  been 
built  on  shice  tiie  time  of  Louis  XIII.  The  most  western  of  the 
three  islands  was  the  ancient  seat  of  Paris,  and  is  stiU  called 
Uie  Jle  de  la  Cité;  ii  form^y  termûiated  at  the  rue  de 
Harlay,  but  ils  prolongation  was  effècted  in  the  reign  of  Henry 
IV.,  by  annexiug  to  il  two  smali  islands. 

The  little  stream  of  Uie  Bièvre,  or  the  Gobelinê,  as  it  is 
sometimes  called,  rises  between  Bouriers  and  Guyencourt, 
near  Versailles,  and,  after  a  course  of  about  8  leagues,  falls 
into  the  Seine,  above  the  Jardin  des  Plantes:  it  is  not  na?i« 
gable,  noris  its water potable;  butitisuseful bysettingin  men- 
tion several  mills,  and  is  excellent  for  dyeing  and  tanning.  (i) 

POPULATION  OF  PARIS.— In  1788,  according  lo  the  offi- 
ciai relurns,  the  population  amountedto  509,509  individuals; 
in  1816  to  062,000; and  in  1819  lo  715,000  ;  by  Ihe  lasl  census 
in  1836,  the  population  of  Paris,  exchisive  of  slrangers  and 
troops,  was  909,126;  and  of  the  whole  Deparlmenl  of  the 
Seine,  1,106,891.  The  total  number  of  birliis  in  Ihe  capital 
for  the  same  year  was  28,942  ;  deaths,  24,057  ;  marriai^cs, 
8,308;  slill-born  children,  1,787.  Of  the  birlhs,  14,645  were 
maies,  and  14,297  females;  4,772  look  place  in.hospitals,  etc.; 
9j633  were  illegitimate  :  viz.,  4,860  maies,  and  4,773  females, 
of  which  2,667  were  recognised  by  their  parents.  Of  the 
deatlis,  12,014  were  maies,  and  12,043  were  females;  14,G45 
persons  died  at  their  own  homes,  8,335  in  civil  hospitals,  724 
in  military  hospitals,  64  in  prisons,  and  289  were  deposiled 
at  the  Morgue  :  viz.,  241  maies,  and  48  females.  The  most 
populous  arrondissements  are  the  ]2th,  2nd,  and  8lh;  ihe 
least  populous  are  the  4th  and  9lh.  (2) 

(t)  A  Project  has  been  submitted  to  government  for  Unlnglhe  bed  of 
this  river,  wlthin  the  town,  w  ith  niasonry,  and  for  regulaiing  the  quan- 
tlty  of  water. 

(2)  The  total  population  of  France  in  1820  was  30,451,187;  In  1831,  H  was 
9^tMKM  ;  and  in  1836,  the  time  of  the  last  census,  H  was  83,840,190.  The 
fotal  number  of  blrthf  durinc  1836  wat  mj92^  ;  deaths,  77«,700;  fBM'« 
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Of  the  population  of  Paris  it  has  been  calculated  that 
nearly  one-half  are  working  people,  the  rest  being  occupied 
in  some  trade  or  profession,  or  living  upon  their  income. 
Tliere  are  about  80,000  servants,  andnearly  the  same  number 
of  paupers.  Nearly  15,000  patients  are  always  in  the  lios- 
pitals,  and  about  four  times  tliat  number  pass  through  them 
in  tbe  course  of  the  year.  Tlie  numbers  of  foundling  childred 
supported  by  the  state,  and  of  old  and  infirm  persons  inca- 
pable of  work,  are  equal,  being  in  each  case  about  20,000. 
Tbe  population  of  the  prisons,  though  it  varies  at  diffèrent 
periods,  is  generally  nearly  4,000.(1) 

It  has  been  remarked  tliat  families  constantly  residing  in 

riages,  274,143.  To  this  we  ma  y  add,  that  it  appears  from  the  ofAdal 
accounts  for  the  last  17  years,  that  the  proportion  of  births  of  boys  to 
those  of  girls,  for  the  whole  country,  is  as  16  to  15,  in  the  case  of  legiti- 
mate  chiidren,  and  as  23  to  22  for  illegilimate  cbildren.  For  every 
natural  child  born  there  are  13.1  legitimate  chiidren.  Tbe  deaths  of 
maies  surpass  tliose  of  females  in  ihe  proportion  of  55  to  54.  One  mar- 
rlage  is  reciconed  annually  for  every  l3l.l  inhabitants,  and  for  every  4 
birUis;  3.75,  or  nearly  4  legillmate  cbildren  are  born  to  every  marriage. 
One  death  taices  place  for  every  39.5  inhabitants  and  every  1.22  births. 
One  birth  occurs  for  every  32.5  inhabitants  and  for  every  0.82  deaths, 
giving  the  proportion  of  nearly  lo  births  to  8  deaths.  The  total  increase 
of  the  population  is  by  i-t82d  part  of  the  whole  annually  ;  hence  it  in- 
creases  by  l-iOlh  every  17  years,  and  in  126  years  "would  t>ecome  the 
double  of  what  it  is  now.  If  the  relations  of  births  and  deaths  to  the 
whole  population  l>e  considered  as  nearly  statlonary,  then  the  number 
32.5  will  give  the  number  of  years  which  form  the  mean  duration  of 
life.  Before  the  great  Révolution  in  France,  the  statistical  tables  then 
published  assigned  only  28.75  years  as  the  average  duration  of  life  ;  and 
this  increase  of  3  years  is  to  be  attrlbuted  to  the  introduction  of  vac- 
cination, and  to  greater  comforts  being  disseminated  among  the  lower 
classes.  Much  more  curions  information  upon  this  subject  is  to  be 
found  in  the  **  Annuaire  du  Bureau  des  Longitudes,"  from  whence  the 
al)ove  is  extracted. 

(1)  The  aceurate  enumeration  and  classification  of  the  population  of  a 
large  capital  is  always  a  work  of  the  greatest  difAculty,  and  perhapscan- 
not  l>e  performed.  Still,  in  a  city  like  Paris,  surrounded  by  walls,  where 
a  strict  System  of  police  Is  maintained,  and  where  the  name  as  well  as 
occupation  of  any  individual  citizen  can  l>e  immediately  ascertained, 
it  Is  certainiy  a  subject  of  surprise  that  there  are  no  published  returns 
of  the  classification  of  the  inhabitants,  which  corne  at  ail  near  the 
truth.  As  to  th^  average  numbers  of  the  floating  population  of 
foreigners  and  visitors,  they  bave  never  been  calculated  at  différent 
seasons  of  thoerear.  AU  the  published  accounts  of  the  classification  of 
inhabltants  are  grossly  incorrect,  and  hâve  no  sufflclent  data  to  go 
upon.  It  has  therefore  been  judged  better,  in  the  absence  of  ail  public 
and  authentic  information  on  this  subject,  to  give  the  reader  only  ap- 
proximate  results  in  some  of  the  leading  cases,  instead  of  attempting 
to  présent  a  table,  the  autbority  of  which  would  necessarlly  be  very 
doubtful. 
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Paris  sooâ  foèeome  extmct,  and  that  out  of  (be  wliole  popu- 
lation of  the  town  Uiere  are  perhaps  not  more  than  1,000  indi-^ 
viduals,  who  can  reckon  Uieir  ancestors,  as  inhabitants  of  Pa^ 
ris  from  fatiier  to  son,  as  far  back  as  the  reign  of  Louis  xni. 
Tlie  effecls  of  tins  mortality  are  observed  to  be  more  active 
upon  maies  than  females.  A  Parisian  youth  of  the  second  or 
third  génération  has  almost  the  form  and  manners  of  a 
woman;  lie  has  seldom  any  children  tiiat  live;  and  from 
Jience  it  may  be  inferred  that  ail  families,  which,  whether 
from  taste  or  necessity,  pass  their  lives  in  a  town  résidence  or 
a  shop,  are  irrevocably  doomed  to  extinction.  Those  that 
pass  the  summer  in  the  country  last  longer  than  the  others, 
as  may  be  seen  in  the  case  of  some  ancient  noble  familles  that 
hâve  not  been  established  in  the  capital  more  than  a  century^ 
The  class  of  the  nobles  has  however  become  much  weakened 
since  they  bave  given  up  inhabiting  their  castles  and  manors  : 
and  the  massive  architecture  of  the  hôtels  of  the  Faubourg  St. 
Germain  no  longer  corresponds  to  the  diminished  stature  of 
their  inhabitants. 


GOVERNMENT.    CIVIL,  MïLITARY,  AND  JODICIAL. 

Accordiug  to  the  Charter^  as  Ûxeà  in  1830,  the  government 
of  France  is  conducted  by  tiiree  powérs  :  1 .  The  King,  go- 
veming  by  his  ministers,  and  in  whose  name  ail  justice  is  ad- 
ministered;  2.  The  Chamber  of  Peers,  the  number  of  whom, 
at  présent,  302>  is  uniimited  ;  they  are  nominated  for  life  by 
the  King,  can  enter  the  Gliamber  at  25,  and  vote  at  30  years 
of  âge  ;  3.  The  Chamber  of  Deputies,  tiie  number  of  whom  is 
459,  chosen  by  the  électoral  collèges  of  ea<:h  (^parlment  for  6 
years.  (i)  To  be  eligible  as  a  deputy  a  person  mu^  be  a  native 
of  France,  30  years  of  âge,  and  must  pay  500  fraflcs  annuall/ 
in  direct  taxes.  The  electors  must  be  25  years  of  âge,  and  pay 
200  francs  in  direct  taxes.    The  Président  is  named  by  the 

(1)  or  tl^e  deputies,  at  ieast  2%0  are  eiUier  «alaried,  or  lioM  ofOcei  un- 
der  govemment. 
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ChxBBîber.  Tbe  two  Ghamben  must  be  convokad  mica  a-jear 
at  least,  and  at  the  same  time  :  tliey  can  be  prorogued,  and. 
the  Gfaaraber  of  Deputies  dissolved  at  the  pleasure  of  Uie  King. 
iB  case  of  dissolution,  a  new  Ghamber  must  be  elected  and 
c(mYoked  witliin  three  months. 

G0UNC3L  OF  STATE.— The  numberof  CoFonciliors,  Haslera 
ofRequests,  and  Audilors,  composing  this  council,  is  indefi> 
site  ;  they  are  ail  nominated  by  the  King,  and  are  divlded  into 
four  committees — of  législative  administration  ;  interior  and 
commerce  ;  finances  ;  \7ar,  marine,  and  colonies.  The 
council  is  presided  by  the  King,  or  the  Président  of  the  Goun- 
cil  of  Ministers,  or  the  Keeper  of  the  Seals.  The  M inisters 
and  the  Directors  of  Administrations  bave  a  deliberative  voice 
hi  it.  Ail  projects  of  law  and  ordonnances  intended  to  be 
submitted  by  govemment  to  the  législature  are  discussed  in 
this  council,  and  its  délibérations  are  public.  The  Secretary's 
office  is  at  58,  nie  St.  Dominique  St.  Germain.  Tbe  Gom- 
Aitteeof  Législative  Administration  assembles  at  58,  rue  St. 
Dominique  St.  Germain  ;  of  Interior  and  Gommerce,  at  60, 
rue  de.Lille  ;  of  War,  Marine,  and  Golonles,  at  84,  rue  SU 
Dominique  St.  Germain;  and  of  Finances,  at  48,  rue  de  Ri- 
voli. 

COUNCIL  OF  MINISTERS.— This  council  is  composed  of  Uie 
Secretaries  of  State,  who  assemble  under  the  presidency  of 
the  King,  the  Président  of  the  Gouncil,  or  one  of  tlieir  own 
■umber.  They  deliberate  on  admmistrative  législation,  on 
ail  that  concerns  the  gênerai  police,  the  safety  of  tlie  throne 
and  kuigdom,  and  the  maintenance  of  the  royal  authority. 
Ail  royal  ordonnances  must  be  countersigned  by  one  or  more 
of  the  Ministers  :  they  are  responsible  for  ail  acts  of  the  King, 
and  may  be  impeached  by  the  Ghamber  of  Deputies,  but 
must  be  tried  by  the  Ghamber  of  Peers. 

MINISTER  FOR  FOREIGN  AFFAIRS.— His  department  em- 
braces  correspondence  with  foreign  powers,  ail  political  and 
commercial  treaties,  conventions,  etc.  The  office  for  pass- 
ports,  etc.,  16,  rue  Neuve  des  Gapucines,  is  open  daily  from 
11  to  4  o'clock.  His  résidence  is  on  the  Boulevard  des  Gapu^ 
cines. 

MINISTER  OF  WAR.— The  duties  of  this  Minister  compre- 
hend  ail  that  relates  to  tlie  movements,  discipline,  and 
maintenance  of  tlie  army,  and  ail  military  manufactories 
and  establishm^ts.   The  governmoDt  of  Algiers  is  also  under 
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hfs  jurisdiction.  Résidence  and  office,  82,  rue  St.  Domi- 
nique. 

MINISTER  OF  THE  MARINE  AND  THE  COLONIES.— Tlûs 
Minister  is  charged  witli  tlie  superintendence  of  Ihe  navy,  the 
dock-yards,  ports,  and  generally  ail  thaï  relates  to  the  naval 
service  of  the  country  and  its  colonial  government.  Rési- 
dence and  office,  2,  rue  Royale. 

MINISTER  OF  FINANCE.— Under  tlie  direction  of  this  Mi- 
nister are  placed  the  taxes,  national  debt,  the  sinking  fund, 
the  customs,  the  post-office,  mint,  forests,  extraordinary  do- 
mains, and  ail  establishments  wliich  yield  a  product  to  the 
royal  treasury.    Résidence  and  offices,  48,  rue  de  Rivoli. 

MINISTER  OF  COMMERCE  AND  PUBUC  WORKS.— This  Mi- 
nister takescognizance  of  ail  laws  and  régulations  affectingUie 
customs  and  commerce,  companies,  patents,  weights  and  mea- 
sures,  agriculture,  fairs,  markets,  and  ail  public  works.  Ré- 
sidence and  offices,  26,  rue  de  Yarennes. 

MINISTER  OF  THE  INTERIOR.— The  office  of  tliis  Minister 
is  to  correspond  with  the  prefects,  and  ail  officers  attached  to 
the  internai  government  of  the  kingdom  ;  to  exécute  the  laws 
of  élections,  to  superintend  the  police,  to  attend  to  the  orga- 
nizalion  of  tlie  national  and  municipal  guards,  to  watch  over 
the  ofTences  of  the  press,  the  théâtres,  etc.  He  lias  also  the 
direction  of  ail  institutions  relaling  to  tlie  fine  arts,  of  ail 
public  buildings,  monuments,  etc.  His  résidence  is  at  101, 
rue  de  Grenelle  St.  GermaUi.  The  offices  are  at  the  Quai 
d'Orsay. 

MINISTER  OF  JUSTICE  AND  PUBLIC  WORSfflP.— To  this 
Minister  ail  judges  and  law  officers,  crown  lawyers,  notariés, 
etc.,  aresubordinate  :  Ictters  of  pardon,  of  naturalizalion,  etc*, 
are  also  granted  by  him.  He  régulâtes  evcry  thing  concern- 
ing  pul)]ic  worship,  the  expenses  of  llie  clergy,  ecclesiastical 
édifices,  etc.  ;  tlie  direction  of  the  royal  printing-office  also 
falls  within  his  jurisdiction.  His  résidence  is  at  11,  Place  Ven- 
dôme ;  the  offices  arc  at  22,  rue  Neuve  de  Luxembourg. 

MINISTER  OF  PUBLIC  INSTRUCTION.— This  Minister  su- 
perintends  the  Univcrsily  of  France,  collèges,  scliools,  etc. 
The  Institule,  ail  scicntific  and  literary  socielies,  ail  public 
librarics  and  muséums,  ail  médical  establishments,  etc.,  arc 
alsO  under  his  administration.  His  résidence  is  at  ne,  bis, 
rue  de  Grenelle  6t.  Germain. 

.  AH  tbe  minUicrt  Uave  »Uied  houn  far  public  builaeAi« 
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officiai  réceptions,  etc.,  whichmay  beknown  al  their  bureaux. 
To  Ibis  account  of  the  functions  of  the  diffèrent  ministers 
0197  be  added  the  amount  of  the  budget  for  1839:— 

Francs. 
War       .... 
Public  Instruction 
Inlerior 

Commerce  and  Public  Works  . 
Finance 

Marine  .... 
Justice  .... 


Foreign  AfTairs 

National  Debt  . 

Dotations 

Expeuses  of  Collection,  etc. 

Pensions,  etc.  . 


.  23t,985,187 
.  13,744,667 
.  74,886,882 
.  57,700,277 
.  20,070,629 
.  66,215,957 
.  35,464,589 
.  7,960,700 
.  331,361,843 
.  17,014,100 
.  121,832,341 
.    67,717,655 

1,042,854,827(1) 


Total     . 

CIVIL  LIST. — ^Independent  of  tlie  ministers,  tliere  are  tlio 
différent  administrations  of  the  civil  list  and  of  tlie  estâtes  of 
the  royal  family. — Intendance  Générale  de  la  Liste  Civile, 
9,  Place  Vendôme. — Administration  Générale  du  Domaine 
Privé  du  Roi,  216,  rue  St.  Honoré. — Administration  des 
Biens  du  Due  d'Aumale,  118,  rue  de  l'Université. 

ROYAL  HOUSEHOLDS.— Their  arrangement  is  as  follows:— 
The  King  has  14  aides-<ie-camp,  9  officiers  d'ordonnance,  1 
secretary,  1  under  secretary,  1  écuyer  commandant,  and  2 
écuyers. — ^Tlie  Queen  has  1  almoner,  1  lady  of  honour,  6  la- 
dies,  1  chevalier  d'honneur,  1  secretary,  and  l  librarian. — Tiie 
Princess  Clémentine  has  1  lady  of  honour  and  3  ladies. — Tlie 
Duke  of  Orléans  has  1  premier  aide-de-camp,  2  aides-de- 
camp,  5  officiers  d'ordonnance,  1  premier  écuyer,  1  écuyer, 
1  secretary,  and  l  surgeon  in  ordinary.— Tlie  Duchess  of  Or- 
léans has  1  iady  of  honour,  3  ladies,  1  lady  reader,  1  clieva- 
lier  d'honneur,  2  deputy  chevaliers  d'honneur,  i  secretary, 
and  1  physician  in  ordinary.— TJie  Dvke  de  Nemours  has  2 
aides-de-camp  and  1  secretary. — The  Prince  d^  Joinville  lias 
1  âide^e-campand  l  secretary.  The  two  young  Princes  hâve 
each  a  tutor. — ^The  Princess  Adclaide  d'Orléans  has  1  lady 
of  honour,  3  ladies,  1  cli^valicr.  d'honneur,  l  secretary,  and 
1  c{)ef  dusecréUiriat.    Bosidcs  tlie  ahove  functionaries,  tliero 

(0  Xhii  ftum  U  oqMraletit  io  iÈ4i,7H|i»  ittvUitgi 
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is  a  nuHunrcius  list  of  médical  officers,  military  coromandants^ 
of  palaces,  and  other  functionaries  attached  to  the  court. 

ORDRE  ROYAL  DE  LA  LÉGION  D'HONNEUR.— The  Légion 
of  Honour  was  instituted  by  a  law  of  29  Floréal,  an  10  (1802), 
for  the  recompense  o(  civil  îind  military  merit,  as  well  as 
length  of  public  service.  The  King  is  chief  and  grand  master 
of  the  order,  which  is.  entrusted  for  ils  administration  to  a 
grand  chancellpr,  and  is  composed  of  chevaliers,  officers, 
commanders,  grand  oCKcers,  ^nd  grand  crosses.  The  mem- 
bers  are  nominated  fojr  life,  but  Iosq  their  privilèges  by  any 
act  that  causes  .the  suspensioQ  or  abplition  pf  their  rights  as 
French  citizens.  Tlie  number  of  chevaliers  is  unlimited,  and 
is  about  50,000  at  the  présent  iime  ;  that  of  officers  is  fixed  at 
2,000,  of  commanders  at  400,  of  grand  officers  at  160,  of  grand 
crosses  at  80.  The  princes  of  the  royal  family,  or  of  the 
blood,  and  ail  foreigners  upon  whom  the  l^ing  bestows  the 
order,  are  not  included  in  tliese  numbers.  Foreigners  are 
only  admitted,  not  received,  into  the  order,  and  do  not  take 
the  oaths.  The  décorations,  which  are  commonly  worn  at  the 
button-hole  of  the  left  breast,  vary  according  to  the  différent 
ranks.  Every  member  of  the  Légion  of  Honour  crealed  be- 
fore  1814,  or  who  is  a  sub-officer  or  soldier,  is  entitled  to  a 
pension  of  250  fr.  per  annum  ;  but  not  the  olhers.  Among 
the  foreign  members  of  the  order  are  1 1  crowned  heads  and 
sovereign  princes.  Attached  to  the  Légion  of  Honour  are  the 
establishments  for  the  éducation  of  the  daughters,  nièces,  and' 
sisters  of  the  members,  an  account  of  which  will  be  found 
under  the  head  of  Public  Institutions,  The  grand  chancelier 
résides  in  the  hôtel  of  tlie  order,  in  the  rue  de  Lille,  whero 
the  offices  of  his  administration  are  situated. 

MILITARY  GOVERNMENT^The  regular  army  of  France  ia 
composed  as  follows  :— • 


Men. 

Horses. 

Staffs 

812 

Staflfë  of  Fortifled  Places 

432 

Infanlry     . 

•    197,238 

Cavalry 

«      50,016 

40,360 

Artillery     • 

*      27,933 

9,730 

Engineers  ,          « 

6,313 

54 

Gendarmerie 

•      17,008 

11,330 

Sapeurs  Pompiers  . 

636 

Waggoa  Train  and  Workmea 

•       4,827 

613 
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Milltary  Intendance 

252 

Saitita)*y  Service    . 

1,203 

Adminislration  of  Hospitals,  Sub- 

sislence,  Clolhing,  and  Camp- 

ing Departments 

751 

Vétérans     .          •          .          . 

1 

4,000 

Total  (1)  .  ,    311,419  63,087 

The  garrison  of  Paris  Is  generally  composed  of  about  30,000 
men,  and  at  présent  conststs  of  10  régiments  of  infantry,  3  of 
cavalry,  and  1  of  artillery. 

General  Staff  of  the  First  Military  DivitUm,  1,  rue  de 
VM^^—Staff  of  the  Garrison  of  PariSy  7,  Place  Vendôme.^ 
Court  Martial,  39,  rue  du  Cherche-Midi. 

National  Guard.— Tlie  national  guard  of  the  department 
of  the  Seine  consists  of  12  légions  of  infantry  for  Uie  12  ar- 
rondissements of  Paris,  4  légions  for  the  banlieue;  t  légion 
ofcavalry  for  Paris,  and  2  squadrons  for  the  ist  and  2d  légions 
of  the  banlieue.  The  total  force,  though  variable,  is  about 
60,000  men  ;  ofwhom  1,784  are  ofiicers,  and  9,500  sub-officen. 
The  corps  of  artillery,  disbanded  in  1832,  lias  not  since  been 
reorganised.  Each  légion  of  infantry  of  Paris  is  composed  of 
4battalions;  those  of  the  banlieue,  of  9,  8, 6,  and  4  battalions; 
the  légion  of  cavalry,  called  the  13tb,  consists  of  6  squadrons. 
The  état-major  général  is  on  the  Place  du  Carrousel. 

Municipal  GIiards.— The  municipal  guards  consist  of  2 
battalions  of  infantry  of  4  companies  each,  tlie  company  con- 
tammg  i28  men  and  2  squadrons  of  cavalry,  each  of  98  men, 
amounting  altogether  to  1,443  men  and  offîcers.  Their  bar- 
racks  are  in  the  rue  Mouffetard,  the  Place  Royale,  faubourg 
St.  Martin,  and  rue  de  Tournon.  This  corps  is  under  the 
orders  of  the  prefect  of  police. 

Sapeurs  Pompiers.— The  battalion  of  sapeurs  pompiers, 
or  firemen,  contains  636  men  and  offîcers,  and  is  divided  into 
4  companies  ;  134  are  on  duty  every  day  at  the  théâtres,  etc., 
and  162  are  always  in  the  guard-houses  of  the  différent  ar- 
rondissements. Their  barracks  are  at  20,  Quai  des  Orfèvres, 
126,  faubourg  St.  Martin,  4,  rue  de  la  Paix,  9,  rue  Culture 
Sle.  Catherine,  and  15,  rue  du  Vieux  Colombier.    They  are 

(I)  When  on  tbe  uar  estAblishmefit,  It  is  490,385  men  and  131,803 hortel. 
(^  In  188S  tbere  wêre  1,557  Sres  in  Paris,  or  whtch  i,804  werc  c«uie4 
by  neglifence;  ib  é9$Xb$  wert  tli«rfl>y  oc€«flone4. 
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also  under  the  orders  of  the  prefect  of  police,  and  a  great 
number  of  engines  and  other  means  for  extinguishing  flre  are 
al  the  disposai  of  Ihis  most  efficient  corps.  (2) 

COURTS,  TRIBUNALS,  etc.— Tlie  Minisler  of  Justice  istlie 
suprême  head  of  ail  the  judicial  courts  in  tlie  kingdom,  and 
keeper  of  tlie  seals.  To  him  belongs  the  superintendence  of 
the  entiré  judicial  System,  and  of  the  body  of  notariés. 

Court  of  Cassât ion^  Palais  de  Justice. — This  is  the  su- 
prême court  of  appeal  from  ail  the  tribunals  of  France.  When 
presided  by  the  minister  of  justice,  il  can  censure  the  cours 
royales,  or  inferior  courts  of  appeal,  and  can,  for  grave  rea- 
sons,  suspend  the  judges  from  their  functions,  or  sumraon 
them  to  render  an  account  of  their  conduct.  Il  doesnot  take 
cognizance  of  affairs  themselves,  but  only  sets  aside  sen- 
tences, in  cases  of  informality  or  misapplication  of  the  law  ; 
afler  whicb  il  refers  the  afTair  ilself  to  a  compétent  tribunal. 
Generally  speaking,  there  is  no  appeal  to  this  court  from  the 
sentences  of  justices  of  the  peace,  or  from  those  of  military 
and  naval  courts.  The  lime  allowed  for  making  an  appeal, 
in  civil  matters,  is  three  months  ;  in  criminal  matters,  misde- 
meanours,  and  breaches  of  police  régulations,  only  three  days. 

The  Court  of  Cassation  is  composed  of  a  président,  3  vice- 
présidents,  and  45  counsellors,  nominated  for  life  by  the  king. 
It  is  divided  into  3  sections,  called  sections  ofrequests,  oî  civil 
and  of  criminal  cassation.  With  the  Court  of  Cassation  is  a 
procureur-général  of  the  king,  six  avocats-généraux,  a  cbief 
pegistrar,  and  4  under-registrars.  A  collège  of  60  advocates 
has  the  exclusive  right  of  pleadûig  in  this  court,  and  in  the 
king's  councils.  The  two  civil  sections  bave  a  vacation,  but 
the  criminal  section  always  continues  sitting.(l) 

Cour  des  Comptes.— This  court  is  the  next  in  rank  to 
that  of  Cassation,  and  enjoys  the  same  prérogatives.  It  exa- 
mines ail  the  principal  accounts  of  the  kingdom,  and  consists 
of  a  cbief  président,  3  présidents,  18  masters  of  accounts» 
80  référendaires,  a  procureur-général  of  the  king,  and  a  re- 
gistrar.  It  is  divided  into  three  sections  or  chambers.  The 
first  décides  matters  relating  to  the  public  receipts;  the  se- 
cond, sucb  as  relate  to  the  public  expenditure  ;  and  the  third» 

(I)  Tbe  number  of  decrees  pronounced  by  the  Court  of  Cassation,  be- 
tween  September  l,  1837,  and  August  31,  1838,  vins  ym,  \iz.  :  Cbamber 
or  ftequesta,  rcjected  333,  adoiitted  282;  Civil  Cbamber,  rcijected  91; 
quashed  131  ;  Crimiaal  Cbamber,  rejected  939,  quasbed  331. 
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thê  reeefpU  «àà  éxpenses  of  tàe  eommmet.  ITIieatioa  from 
â^lember  1  to  November  1. 

Coca  Royale,  Palais  de  Justice.— This  court  Is  composed 
of  a  chief  président,  5  présidents,  64  coimsellors,  7  auditor^o 
eeuBsellors,  a  procureur-général  of  the  king,  4  avocats-géné- 
raux, 1 1  deputy-ad?ocsAes,  and  a  registrar.  It  is  divided  into 
h  chambers;  â  civil,  one  of  appeal  from  sentences  for  misde- 
Bieanonrs,  anâ  one  for  indictments,  exdusive  of  the  Court  of 
Assises,  whicfa  holds  two  sessions  montlily,  and  consists  of  om 
section  or  two,  according  to  the  number  of  prisoners  for  trial. 
For  the  as^es,  the  keeper  of  Ihe  seals,  or  the  first  président, 
appoints  a  certain  number  of  counsellors  as  judges.  Audi- 
ences are  given  every  day,  except  Sundays  and  holidays, 
from  9  till  12.  The  advocates  who  attend  this  court  are  very 
Bumerous.  An  office  for  gratuitous  counsel  to  the  indigent 
is  open  every  Tuesday  from  1  to  4,  in  the  library  of  the  order 
of  advocates,  at  the  Palais  de  Justice.  The  solicitors  or  at- 
tomeys  attached  to  this  court,  called  avoués,  are  liceutiales 
in  law.  They  hâve  a  chambre  for  maûitainmg  their  own  dis- 
cipline and  régulations.    Vacation  from  Sept.  1  to  Nov.  1 . 

Tribunal  de  Première  Instance,  Palais  de  Justice. — 
This  court  consists  of  i  président,  7  vice-presidenls,  34  judges, 
among  whom  are  10  judges  of  instruction,  14  supplementary 
judges,  a  procureur-du-roi,  15  depuly  procureurs,  1  chief 
registrar,  and  22  sworn  registrars.  Il  is  divided  into  S  cliam- 
bers.  The  court  sits  every  day  except  Sundays  and  Mondays. 
Vacation  from  September  1  to  November  1.(1) 

Tribunal  de  Commerce,  at  the  Exchange.— The  judges  of 
Vbis  court  are  respectable  mercliants,  principally  beads  of 
ancient  bouses,  who  are  nominated  in  a  gênerai  assembly  of 
mercbants,  and  confirmed  by  the  king.    The  tribunal  is  com- 

(1)  The  number  of  canses  entered  on  the  llst  of  this  court,  ft*om  No- 
vember 1, 1837,  to  the  same  day  in  1888,  was  9,i5l  ;  number  of  Jndgments 
dellvered,  9,143  ;  causes  withdrawn  or  settled  out  of  court,  447  ;  re- 
maining  to  be  tried,  2,498  ;  orders  for  confinement  as  a  paternal  cor- 
rection, 340;  Personal  arrests  by  the  gardes  du  commerce,  1,848.  Cri- 
minal  and  correctional  cases  entered  at  the  Registrar's  office,  12,442;  at 
the  Procureur-General's  office,  12,540.  Number  of  prisoners  Interro- 
gated,  9,452  ;  committed,  5,656  ;  set  at  liboly,  3,795.  Orders  for  trial  be- 
fore  the  Court  of  Assizes,  676;  before  the  Tribunal  of  Correctional  Po- 
lice, 1,349;  before  the  Tribunal  of  Simple  Police,  4;  orders  of  dismissal 
of  compiaints,  1,573;  orders  founded  on  the  incompétence  of  the  tri- 
Imaalft,  for  commissions  to  examine  witnesses,  etc.,  609  ;  total  of  or- 
der9, 4^211.  Kuipber  of  jad^ents  hy  the  Tribunal  of  Correctional  Po* 
Wce,  zjm, 
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posed  of  a  président,  8  judges,  15  deputy-judges,  and  basa 
registrar,  under-registrars,  and  huissiers.  Attaclied  to  tliis 
court  are  10  offîccrs,  called  gardes  du  commerce,  wbo  ap- 
preliend  such  personsas  the  tribunal  décides  sliallbe  arrested. 

Tribunal  of  Municipal  Police,  Palais  de  Justice. — The 
justices  of  the  peace  sit  hère  alternately,  and  décide  upon  tlie 
breacli  of  police  régulations  wliere  the  penalty  does  not 
exceed  fîve  days'  imprisonment,  or  a  fine  of  15  fr.  A  com- 
missary  of  police  acts  as  counsel  for  the  prosecution. 

Trirunaux  de  Paix.— In  each  municipal  arrondissement 
there  is  a  tribunal  de  paix^  principally  for  the  adjustment  of 
disputes  relative  to  money  matters,  which  holds  its  sittings  as 
follows:— isl  arrondissement,  9,  rue  d'Anjou;  2d,  2,  rue 
Pinon;  3d,  10,  rue  Hauteville;  4lh,  4,  Place  du  Chevalier  du 
Guet;  5th,  20,  rue  de  Bondy;  6th,  9,  rue  du  Puit Vendôme; 
7th,  32,  rue  du  Roi  de  Sicile;  8th,  14,  Place  Royale;  9th, 
88,  rue  St.  Antoine;  lOth,  7,  rue  de  Grenelle;  lith,  10,  rue 
Garancière;  12th,  iGl,  rue  St.  Jacques. 

Advocates. — ^i*he  order  of  advocates  is  very  numerous, 
comprising  upwards  of  900  mcrabers,  and  juslly  celehrated 
for  talent  and  learning.  They  bave  a  bureau  for  graluitous 
advice  to  the  poor,  at  their  library,  in  the  Palais  de  Justice. 

Avoué  s.—The  avoués  act  in  courts  of  law  as  solicilors  and 
atlomeys;  in  certain  cases  they  bave  the  righl  of  pleading  : 
and  they  are  subject  to  a  chamber  of  discipline  formed  for 
each  court.  They  musl  be  liccnliales  in  civil  law,  and  must 
take  the  oalh  of  an  advocate.  Their  number  is  210. 

NOTARIES. — The  number  of  Paris  notariés,  and  wbo  exer- 
cise their  profession  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  royal 
court,  is  114:  they  make  wills,  leases,  morlgages,  tille-deeds 
of  estâtes,  and  other  deeds  ;  they  give  securily  to  the  govern- 
ment,  and,  on  relirement  or  dcath,  their  places  are  sold. 
Their  chamber  of  discipline  holds  a  meeting  in  the  Place  du 
Châlelel,  1,  every  Thursday  evening. 

HriSRïERS.—These  olTicers,  172  in  number,  fulfil  the  dulies 
of  bailiiTs,  etc.,  altached  to  the  différent  tribunals. 

Commissaires  Priseurs  (appraisersandauctioneers). — The 
number  of  thèse  in  Paris  is  flxed  at  80.  They  bave  the  ex- 
clusive privilège  of  appraising  and  selling  goods  by  auclion. 
Their  chamber  of  discipline  meets  at  their  hôtel,  2,  Place  de 
la  Bourse.— This  body  is  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  thc 
procureur  ^u  roi,  at  tbç  Tribunal  de  Première  Instance, 
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CIVIL  AmiINISTRATION  OF  PARIS.— The  Prefecl  of  the 
Department  of  tbe  Seine  is  the  chief  municipal  authorily  in 
Ihe  capital.  Besides  the  duties  common  to  tbe  other  pre- 
fects  of  the  kingdom,  he  exercises  nearly  ail  tlie  functions 
of  a  mayor.  He  superinlends  ail  public  Imildings  and  esta- 
blishments, ediQces  devoted  to  divine  worship,  public  works, 
streets  and  public  ways,  military  institutions,  excise  duties, 
markets,  hospitals,  benevolent  institutions,  direct  taxes,  pub- 
lic fêtes,  Gbamber  of  Ck)mmerce,  and  domains  of  the  state. 
Under  him  isa  Council  of  Préfecture ^  coinposed  of  5  mem- 
bers,  and  also  a  secretary-general.— The  Cauncil-GenercU  of 
the  Department  consista  of  36  members,  elected  3  by  each 
arrondissement  of  Paris,  and  of  8  members,  elected  4  by 
each  rural  arrondissement.  The  meml)ers  of  each  arrondisse- 
ment form  its  municipal  council,  and  as  such  are  subject 
to  tbe  controul  of  the  council-general.  There  are  also  at- 
tached  to  the  préfecture  6  auditors  of  the  council  of  state; 
and  a  comité  consultatif,  composed  of  the  prefect  and  10  mem- 
bers.— The  bureaux  of  the  préfecture  are  at  the  Hôtel  de 
Ville,  and  are  open  to  the  public  every  day,  except  Sundays 
and  festivals,  from  2  to  4. 

Communal  and  Dkpartmental  Administration.— The 
F'irst  Bureau  of  this  branch  comprises  the  convocation  of 
municipal  councils  of  the  rural  districts,  the  administration  of 
the  rural  property  of  the  town,  and  the  inspection  of  aU 
markets,  etc.— The  Caisse  de  Poissy,  1,  rue  du  Grand  Chan- 
tier. This  fund  pays  ready  money  to  graziers  for  ail  the 
cattle  sold  at  the  markets  of  Poissy,  and  Sceaux,  and  the 
Halle-aux-Veaux,  for  the  consumplion  of  Paris;  and  reim- 
bu rses  itself  from  the  butchers  at  the  rate  of  5  per  cent,  per 
annum,  interest. — Inspection  Générale  du  Pesage,  Mesu- 
rage,  et  Jaugeage,  18,  rue  Ste.  Croix  de  la  Brétonnerie.  The 
officers  of  this  bureau  regulate  ail  sales  by  large  weights, 
measures,  etc.,  in  the  markets,  wood-yards,  halles-aux-vins, 
etc.  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  prefect  of  police. — The  *5'e- 
cond  bureau  régulâtes  the  registration  of  public  documents; 
keeps  account  of  the  movement  of  the  population,  etc.  ;  and 
inspects  abattoirs,  funereal  cérémonies  and  cemeteries. — The 
Third  Bureau  is  charged  with  the  légal  processes  relative  to 
town  property,  etc.— The  Fourth  Bureau  supermtends  jury 
lists,  élections  of  municipal  councillors,  etc. 

Administration  or  Rqads  and  pubiic  Works.— This 
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branobeempriseiS  bureaux,  which  arecfaarged  withthéliontt- 
ation  and  repair  of  roads,  canals,  bridges,  quays,  etc.,  as 
well  as  the  construction  of  public  buildings,  for  whicfa  a  com- 
miltee  of  architects  is  appointed. — A,  fourlli  bureau  super* 
inlends  tbe  commission  of  the  Grande  Foiriez  Ibe  building 
and  altération  of  bouses,  direction  of  new  streets,  etc.  There 
are  3  commissioners  of  divisions,  and  12  commissioners  of  ar- 
rondissements, willi  the  same  nuraber  of  inspectors,  appointed 
for  tbis  service.  The  gênerai  surveillance  of  quarries,  etc. 
also  cornes  under  the  same  superinlendence. 

Administration  of  Public  Instruction,  Charitable 
Institutions,  and  National  GuARDS.f— This  brandi  ki- 
dudes  a  Committee  of  central  primary  instruction^  and  lu» 
the  régulation  of  schools,  collèges,  and  some  of  the  expenses 
of  public  worship.  It  superintends  bo^ilals,  charities.  Mont 
de  Piété,  Tontines,  etc.,  and  directs  the  aifairs  of  the  gen- 
darmerie, sapeurs  pompiers,  etc.,  the  recruiting  for  the  re^ 
gular  army,  and  the  régulation  of  tiie  national  guards. 

Administration  of  the  Department  al  Taxes.— This 
branch  manages  the  assessment,  collection,  and  recovery  of 
direct  taxes  for  the  department,  and  is  aided  by  a  committee 
of  6  members  for  the  distribution  of  the  assessments. 

The  Treasurer  of  the  Gty  of  Paris  holds  bis  office  at  thô 
Hôtel  de  Ville. 

The  financial  service  of  the  Department  of  the  Seine  is  c<m- 
ducted  by  the  foUowing  administrations: — Direction  de  VEn-- 
registrement  et  des  Domaines;  the  bureaux  of  this  branch 
are  at  tlie  résidence  of  tlie  Mmisler  of  Finance. — Direction  des 
Contributions  Directes,  66,  rue  de  la  Verrerie,  whichlncludes 
e^ecial  offices  for  the  receipt  and  control  of  tlie  taxes. 

Tlie  Administration  of  the  Cusioms  lies  in  the  d^artment 
of  the  Minister  of  Finance;  but  the  office  of  the  gênerai  di- 
rection of  tlie  customs  is  at  26,  rue  du  Faubourg  Poissonnière, 
and  rue  d'Engliien. — ^The  Administration  of  Indirect  Taxes 
of  the  department  of  the  Seine  is  placed  under  the  care  of  a 
director  and  other  officers,  at  10,  rue  Duphot.— The  Admini- 
stration of  the  Octroi  Duties  is  managed  by  a  couneil  of  4 
directors,  at  2,  rue  Pinon. 

The  Administration  ofthe  Post-Office  is  merged  in  llial  of 
the  General  Post-office,  rue  Jean  Jacques  Rousseau,  of  which 
it  forms  a  spécial  division. 
To  the  above  may  be  added  ;— The  Direction  of  th€  Posu 


mai  ekevau^t,  2,  rue  de  la  Toiir  des  Dames,  and  rue  Pi- 
gale. 

To  eaeh  of  Uic  arrondissements  of  St.  Denis  and  Sceaux 
Ihere  is  a  sub-prefect,  willi  a  council  of  arrondissement  of  6 
m^nbers  attached. 

Maieies. — Paris  is  divided  into  12  municipal  arrondisse- 
ments, each  headed  by  a  mayor  and  two  deputy-mayors, 
whose  principal  funcUons  relate  to  the  civil  stale.    Tlie  pre- 
fecl  of  Ihe  department,  however,  fills  the  office  of  central 
mayor.    Each  arrondissement  comprehends  4  quartiers.  The 
foUowing  list  will  show  the  situation  of  each  mairie,  and  the 
quartiers  which  corne  wilhin  its  jurisdiction: — lstA/atrt>^  9, 
rue  d'Anjou  St.  Honoré.  Quartiers  :  Tuileries,  Champs  Elysées, 
Roule,  Place  Vendôme.    2d  Marie,  2,  rue  Pinon.    Quartiers  : 
Palais  Royal,  Feydeau,  Chaussée  d'Anlin,  fauboug  Mont- 
martre.   3d  Mairie,  at  the  Petits  Pères,  ncar  the  Place  des 
Victoires.    Quartiers:  faubourg  Poissonnière,  Montmartre, 
Mail,  St.  Eustache.    4th  Mairie,  A,  Place  du  Chevalier  du 
Guet.    Quartiers:  Banque  de  France,  St.  Honoré,  Louvre, 
4es  Marchés.    5th  Mairie,  20,  rue  de  Bondy.    Quartiers: 
Moniorgueil,  Bonne  Nouvelle,  faubourg  St.  Denis,  Porte  St. 
Martin.   6th  Mairie,  208  and  210,  rue  St.  Martin.    Quartiers  : 
des   Lombards,  St.  Martin  des  Champs,   Porte  St.  Denis, 
Temple.  7tli  Mairie,  8,  rue  des  Francs  Bourgeois.  Quartiers  : 
Ste.  Avoie,  des  Arcis,  Mont  de  Piété,  Marché  St.  Jean.    Sth 
Mairie,  14,  Place  Royale.    Quartiers:  Marais,  Quinze  Vingts, 
fauboui^  ^.  Antoine,  Popincourt.    9th  Mairie,  9,  rue  Geof- 
froy l'AsBier.     Quartiers:  Hôtel  de  Ville,  Arsenal,  lie  St. 
Louis,  la  Cité,    idih  Mairie,  7,  rue  de  Grenelle.    Quartiers: 
la  Monnaie,  St.  Thomas  d'Aquin,  faubourg  St.  Germain,  In- 
valides,   llth  Mairie,  10,  rue  Garancière.    Quartiers:  École 
de  Médecine,  Palais  de  Justice,  Sorbonne,  Luxembourg.    I2th 
Mairie,  262,  rue  St.  Jacques.    Quartiers  :  St.  Jacques,  Jardin 
du  Roi,  St.  Marcel,  Observatoire. — ^The  offices  of  the  mairies 
are  open  daily  from  9  till  4  ;  but  on  Sundays  and  holidays 
from  9  till  12  only.  The  mayors  and  deputy  mayors  sil  every 
day  fromll  till  2. 

The  arrondissement  of  St.  Denis  bas  37  mayors  and  com- 
munes, that  of  Sceaux  bas  43  mayors  and  communes. 

TuuEE  Royal.  —  49  Bureaux  for  the  distribution  of 
slamped  paper  are  established  in  the  différent  quarlers  of 
Paris,  besides  tbe  central  office  in  the  rue  de  la  Paix. 


ELEGTdftSiiiDjtîRORs.^The  nufiiber  of^ersoûs^atlfied 
to  vole  at  the  élections  of  DepuUes,  members  of  tlie  coimcil- 
general  of  the  department  of  the  Seine,  and  counciilors  of  ar- 
rondissements in  the  sub-prefectures  of  Sceaux  and  St.  Denis, 
amount  (Ist  January,  1839)  to  17,709.  Tliose  qualified  to 
vote  at  the  two  élections  last  named,  but  not  at  that  for  de- 
pulies,  are  2,380  in  number;  and,  besidcs  the  above  classes, 
there  are  11,351  communal  electors  admitted  to  elect  the 
members  of  municipal  councils  of  the  extra-mural  com^ 
munes.  To  the  17,709  political  electors,  and  to  the  2,380, 
who  are  almost  ail  jurors,  there  are  to  be  added  845  jurors, 
who  are  not  electors,  thus  forming  a  gênerai  total  of  20,616 
cilizens,  liable  to  be  calledon  to  serve  as  jurors.  The  num- 
ber of  electors  is  kept  up  with  great  dif&culty,  and  officiai 
researches  for  persons  qualified  are  obliged  to  be  made  every 
year.  About  1,500  or  1,600  electors  are  struck  ofif  the  list 
annually  from  varions  causes,  and  only  600  demands  to  be 
placed  onit  are  annually  made.  1,500  jurors  are  chosen  out 
of  tlie  total  number  for  the  service  of  the  assizes  of  the  year. 

ADMINISTRATION  OF  THE  POUCE.— PRÉFECTURE  DE  PO- 
LICE, 1,  rue  de  Jérusalem,  Quai  des  Orfèvres.— The  prefect 
gives  audiences  at  2  o'clock  on  Tuesdays,  and  on  other  dayB 
from  11  to  12.  His  authority  extends  over  the  whole  of  th« 
department  of  the  Seine,  the  parishes  of  St.  Gloud,  Sèvres, 
and  Meudon,  in  the  department  of  the  Seine  and  Oise,  and 
the  market  of  Poissy,  ûi  the  same  department.  He  exercises 
his  functions  under  the  immédiate  autliority  of  the  ministers. 
The  bureaux  for  gênerai  affairs  are  open  daily,  from  9  till 
4.  The  J)ureau  de  sûreté  is  opened  constantly  by  day  and 
night.  The  prefect  delivers  passports  and  permissions  to  so« 
journ;  he  represses  vagrancy,  mendicity,  tumultuous  a&^ 
semblies,  and  prostitution  ;  he  exercises  control  over  the 
furnlshed  hôtels,  and  the  distribution  of  gunpowder  ao4 
saltpetre;  takes  cognizance  of  the  occupation  of  workmen» 
etc.,  and  causes  succour  to  be  afforded  in  case  of  fire» 
inundations,  etc.  He  seizes  prohibited  goods,  and  unwhde* 
some  provisions  offered  for  sale;  vérifies  weights  and  mea-^ 
sures,  and  confiscates  such  as  are  below  the  standard;  fixes 
the  price  of  bread;  suppresses  in  the  capital  ail  establishments 
injurious  to  heaith;  and  superintends  the  supply  of  Paris  wilh 
méat,  corn,  and  otber  provisions.  He  exercises  vigilance 
over  hawkers;  tbe  safety,  lightMig,  mi  deamag  ef  ibe  publie 
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way»;  the  imlading  of  boats  upon  the  Seine;  the  baths» 
brokers,  porters,  hackoey-coaches  and  their  drivers.  It  like-* 
wise  belongs  to  him  to  apprehend  and  bring  to  justice  ail  per* 
sens  accused  of  misdemeanors  or  crimes.  A  permanent  corn- 
mis^on  of  7  members  is  attached  to  the  Prefect  of  police,  be- 
sides  lawyers  and  other  public  officers. 

Comeil  de  JoZtiftHI^.— Thiscouncil  isheld  at  the  préfecture 
erery  other  Friday.  It  is.composed  of  physicians,  surgeons, 
etc.,  who  consider  upon  the  means  of  preserving  the  public 
health  of  the  capital,  the  draining  and  cleaning  of  sewers,  etc. 

Passport  Office,-— Al  the  préfecture,  passports  for  France 
a&d  foreign  countries  are  delivered  and  visés  from  10  to  4. 

Bureau  de  VInscription  des  Ouvriers,  13,  Cour  du  Harlay, 
at  the  préfecture.— At  this  office  certiflcates,  called  livrets, 
are  delivered  to  workmen,  without  which  they  cannot  obtain 
work  in  any  shop  or  of  any  master.  Their  entrance  inlo  em- 
ployment  is  certified  by  the  commissary  of  police  of  their 
master's  résidence;  and  their  quitting  it,  by  the  commissary 
of  the  bureau  de  rmscription. 

Bureau  de  Vérification  des  Poids  et  Mesures,  9,  rue  Cha- 
Doinesse. — ^Newweights  and  measures  are  stamped  at  this 
office  before  they  can  be  used  in  commerce;  and  Uispectors 
verify  every  year  those  in  use  by  tradesmen. 

Commissaires  de  Police, — In  each  of  llie  forty-eight  çwor- 
tiers  of  Paris  résides  a  commissary  of  police,  who  superin- 
tends  its  cleanliness  and  lighting;  takes  cognizance  of  misde- 
meanors; makes  the  first  examination  of  crimes  and  offences; 
delivers  passports  upon  the  attestation  of  two  house- 
holders,  and  the  certiticates  necessary  for  strangers  to  obtain 
cartes  de  sûreté,  or  to  bave  them  renewed.  Tlie  commissaries 
are  in  continuai  communication  with  the  people,  and  attend 
to  the  complaints  they  may  bave  to  make.  Their  résidence  is 
Imown  at  night  by  a  square  lantern  of  coloured  glass  hung  at 
the  door. 

Secours  aux  Noyés  et  Asphyxiés,— WAïïqs&qs  of  accidents 
on  the  Seine  and  elsewhere  are  bound  to  afford  the  first  aid, 
andtocall  thenearest  physician  or  surgeon;  or  to  make  it 
known  to  the  nearest  military  post  or  commissary  of  police. 
A  reward  of  25  fr.  is  given  to  any  one  that  picks  up  a  drown- 
ing  person  if  restored;  and  15  fr.  if  the  efforts  of  art  are 
fruiiless.  50  sets  of  apparatus  are  deposited  upon  the  banks 
ef  the  Seine. 
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La  Morgue,  Marché  Neuf.—This  is  a  place  iû  wliich  are  de- 
posited  for  three  days  the  bodies  of  unknown  personswho  are 
drowned,  or  meel  wilh  accidentai  dealh.  They  are  laid  upon 
inclined  planes,  open  to  the  inspection  of  the  public,  in  order 
that  they  may  be  recognised  by  those  intercsted  in  their  fale. 
Their  clothes  are  hung  upnearlhem,  as  an  addilional  meansof 
récognition.  If  not  claimed,  they  are  buried  a  the  public  ex- 
pense.  —  The  number  of  persons  depositcd  at  the  Morgue  in 
1836  was  289,  of  whom  241  were  maies,  and  48  females. 

Under  the  aulhorily  of  the  prefect  of  police  are  the  muni- 
cipal guards,  and  the  corps  of  sapeurs  pompiers,  as  before 
mentioned.  The  oiDciers  de  paix  and  the  sergents  de  ville 
are  also  subject  to  his  control  as  well  as  tlie  following  func- 
tionaries.  A  commissary-gencral  for  thesupply  of  fuel  to  llie 
capital  ;  an  inspector-general  of  lighting  and  cleansing  the 
streets  ;  an  inspector-genera!  of  the  river  and  wharfs  ;  a  comp- 
troller-general  of  the  sale  of  firewood  and  charcoal;  an  in- 
spector-general  of  the  markets;  a  comptroller-general  of  the 
Halle-aux-BIés;  an  inspector-general  of  minerai  waters;  an 
inspector-general  of  steam-engines;  a  commissioner  for  visit- 
mg  sleam-vesscls,  etc.  Under  the  direction  of  the  prefect  of 
police,  sergents  de  ville  parade  the  streets  during  the  day- 
time,  and  are  stationcd  in  ail  public  places  and  places  of 
amusement,  to  prevent  dislurbances,  and  to  apprehend  of- 
fenders.  During  tlie  night  patrols  of  sergents  de  ville,  aided 
by  agents  de  sûreté,  and  a  brigade  of  municipal  guards,  pass 
through  ail  the  streets  of  Paris  every  half  hour.  Municipal 
guards  are  slationed  every  night  in  ail  théâtres,  concert- 
rooms,  etc.,  and,  besidcs  this,  secret  agents  of  police,  chosen 
from  among  ail  classes  of  society,  and  paid  accordingly,  are 
to  be  found  in  every  public  assembly. 

PRISONS.— During  the  middle  âges  the  prisons  of  Paris  were 
equally  bad  and  equally  unhealthy  with  those  of  any  cily  in 
Europe.  The  first  amélioration  took  place  in  ICTO;  and  in  1675 
Louis  XIV.  reduced  the  number  of  those  of  Paris,  relaining 
only  nine.  Kotwithslanding  thèse  salulary  arrangements,  the 
prison  System  cxpericnccd  but  liltle  improvemenl.  At  the 
accession  of  Louis  XVI.  lo  thethrone,  the  prisons  of  Paris  were 
in  a  very  bad  stalc;  labour  was  interdiclcd,  and  the  inmates 
wero  without  classification.  Upon  the  entrancc  of  M.  de  Males- 
horbeft  into.  tho  administration,  he  orUered  the  lunalirs,  and 
tboso  coniided  for  poliiîval  offcnces,  to  bo  leparaVdd  from  Ut» 
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criminals.  The  striking  picture  of  abuses  drawabyhispen 
attracted  the  attention  of  Iris  suce^sors,  and  upon  M.  Necker's 
comkig  into  ofiice,  the  amélioration  of  prisons  was  one  of  the 
first  objects  of  his  attention.  The  improvemenl  begun  was 
making  considérable  progress  when.it  was  arrested  hy  tfie 
Révolution.  Tlie  Constituent  Âssembly  delcrmined  to  rcform 
tlic  prison  System,  but  tiie  exécution  of  the  project  was  Icfl  lo 
Ihe  succecding  législative  body.  On  the  29th  of  Septcmber, 
1791,  a  law  was  passed  which  established  bouses  d^avrèt,  of 
justice,  and  détention.  Ail  otber  prisons  wcre  prohibiled,  and 
mildness  towards  the  prisoners  was  enjoinod.  The  exécution 
of  themeasure  was  scarcelybegun,  when  the  System  of  terror 
and  arbitrary  imprisonment  fiUed  the  prisons  with  those  who 
ought  to  bave  been  for  ever  strangers  lo  them.  The  Otli 
Thermidor  put  an  end  to  Uiatstate  of  things;  but  the  victims 
of  persécution  lifted  up  Uieir  voice  against  the  administration 
of  the  prisons,  and  public  opinion  united  with  liiem  in  de- 
manding  a  change  of  tlie  System.  In  1795,  m  pursuance  of  a 
decree  of  the  National  Convention,  separate  prisons  were  ap- 
poûited  for  tlie  divers  classes  of  offendci's,  and  the  criminal 
and  pénal  code  was  formed,  which  fixed  with  greater  pré- 
cision the  competency  of  the  différent  tribunals.  The  changes 
effected  in  tlie  criminal  législation  since  the  Révolution  bave 
necessarily  produced  a  sensible  effect  in  the  prison  régulations  ; 
and  the  labours  of  the  Société  Royale  pour  l'Amélioration  des 
Prisons  bave  produced  incalculable  advantages.  The  im- 
provement  of  the  prisons  bas  occupied  a  large  portion  of  the 
attention  of  the  municipality  of  Paris,  and  of  tlie  govern- 
ment;  and  thenew  buildings  lately  erected  for  such  purposes 
promise  to  produce  the  most  happy  results ,  not  only  for  the 
prisoners,  but  also  for  the  whole  community. 

.  The  prisons  of  Paris  are  now  8  in  number,  for  tlie  follow- 
ing  divisions  of  offences  liable  to  imprisonment  :—Persons 
undcr  accusation;  debt;  polilical  offences  and  offences  liablo 
lo  only  1  year's  imprisonment  ;  persons  under  trial  ;  persons 
condemned  to  forced labour;  juvénile  criminals;  and females; 
ail  of  which  are  under  the  jurisdiclion  of  the  prefect  of  police. 
Résides  thèse  there  isa  military  priso;Q,  under  the  jurisdiclion 
of  the  minister  of  war.  For  permission  to  visit  any  of  tliese 
establislunenls,  application  must  be  maUe  by  letter  to  Mt  le 
Préfet  de  Police»  Quai  des  Orfèvres. 

.  |»A  FoftdF.,  xm  du  Upi  jjo  S)cile,^TiiU  ptUott  iâ  coiflpo«€4t 
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9i  bidldifl^  whidi  fomerlj  wevci  the  iMtel  ofthe  Buke  4« 
la  Force,  but  were  coo?erted  to  Iheir  présent  destinatioB  ia 
1780.    A  new  prison  for  prostitutes,  called  La  Petite  Faree^ 
in  contradistinction  to  the  otiier,  or  La  Gtxnde  Faree^  was 
««cled  about  the  same  period.    Since  the  be^^mnmg  of  1830 
thèse  two  prisons  bave  been  united,  and  the  whole  appro- 
prialed  to  the  confinement  of  maie  persons  conmiitted  for 
trial.    Being  situated  in  a  low  and  crowded  part  of  the  town» 
and  the  buildings  being  both  old  and  inconrenient,  it  bas  beea 
decided  that  the  whole  establishment  shall  be  removed,  but 
the  exact  site  of  the  building  is  not  yet  determined.    The 
description  of  the  buildings  of  this  prison  would  therefore  be 
superfluous.    The  prisoners  are  di?ided  into  separate  classes; 
the  hardened  thieves,  who  are  old  offenders,  form  one  ;  men 
committed  for  acts  of  violence,  another  ;  old  men  above  60 
jears  of  âge  are  placed  hj  themselves,  and  so  are  boys  under 
18  years  of  âge;  the  other  prisoners  form  two  classes,  those 
supposed  to  be  the  best  disposed  being  kept  by  themseWes. 
The  prisoners  sleep  in  large  dormitories,  which  are  compara- 
tiYely  clean  and  well  ventUated;  the  dormitory  of  the  boys 
is  diïided  by  strong  partitions  into  small  chambers,  each  con- 
taining  a  single  bcâ,  and  in  their  ward  a  workshop  is  esta- 
blished.    The  other  prisoners  may  work  if  they  please  ;  but  as 
they  are  not  condenmed,  their  labour  is  quite  voluntary.  Aa 
infirmary,  bathing-room,  parloir,  and  cantine  are  attached 
to  the  prison,  as  well  as  an  ad  vocale 's  room,  in  which  pri- 
soners can  confer  with  their  légal  defenders.    Each  class  bas 
a  yard  for  exercise.    The  sanitary  régulations  of  Uiis  prison 
are  very  excellent,  and  are  attended  with  the  best  results. 
The  average  number  of  prisoners  is  from  700  to  800,  and  the 
annual  movement  ofthe  population  of  the  prison  from  10,000 
to  12,000.    On  accounl  of  the  increased  number  of  prisoners, 
the  chapel  bas  been  forced  to  be  converted  into  dormitories. 
The  new  prison  is  to  contam  1,200  cells,  and  2,200,000  fr.  bas 
been  voted  for  its  érection. 

Prison  for  Debtors,  rue  de  Clichy.— This  is  a  small 
prison,  of  plain  construction,  airy  and  well  situated  ;  it  holds 
from  150  to  200  persons,  and  will,  it  is  expected,  receive 
further  augmentations. 

Ste.  Pélagie,  rue  de  la  Clef.— This  prison  was  formerly 
a  couvent  of  nuns,  which  was  suppressed  at  the  Révolution. 
Aller  that  period  it  was  converted  kito  a  prison  for  debton. 


êBÈà  bêtêÊkè  elle  of  the  most  celeforated  in  Europe.  It  bat 
oaly  lately  been  ipproprUted  to  penons  eondenmed  to  f m- 
prisonment  for  not  more  Ihan  a  year,  and  to  polilieal  offend* 
ers,  either  committed  for  trial  or  sentenced  to  short  tenns 
of  confinement.  Tbe  internai  aspect  of  the  prison  bas 
therefore  become  entirely  chan^d,  and  much  improved. 
Political  offenders  are  kept  apart  firom  tbe  rest,  and  are  at 
liberty  to  occupy  themselves  as  tbey  please.  About  150  per- 
sons  are  generally  confined  bere.  The  buildings  are  large 
and  airy  ;  and  on  account  of  the  confinement  of  political 
prisoners,  tbe  military  discipline  observed  within,  and  in 
tbe  ioimediate  neigbbourfaood  of,  tbis  prison  is  exceedingljr 
seyere.  Tbe  Maison  Centrale  is  at  Poissy;  but  perso» 
condemned  to  forced  labour  are  removed  first  to  tbe  IVouveau 
Bicêtre,  rue  de  la  Roquette,  and  tbence  to  tbe  yarious  Bagnet 
at  the  sea^HMTts. 

St.  Lazare,  117,  rue  du  Faubourg  St.  D^s.^Tbis  was 
the  ancien!  couvent  of  the  Lazarists  ;  but  is  now  conyerted 
loto  a  gênerai  prison  for  females  committed  for  trial,  or  con- 
demned to  imprisonment  for  terms  not  exceeding  1  year. 
Tbe  Maison  Centrale  to  whtch  they  are  sent  for  longer 
periods  is  at  Clermont.  Hère  ail  prosUlutes,  condemned  to 
short  imprisonment  for  offences  against  the  sanitary  or  civic 
régulations  of  the  police,  are  confined  either  in  the  inflrmary 
or  aie  prison.  Childreii  under  16  years  of  âge  are  kept  by 
themselves;  and  women  condanned  by  the  tribunals  also 
form  a  separate  class.  Tbe  persous  committed  for  trial  bave 
a  distinct  part  of  the  prison  allotted  to  them.  Each  class  bas 
its  own  separate  infirmary,  and  to  ail  are  attached  workshopSy 
in  wbich  the  prisoners  labour  at  varions  trades.  The  distri- 
bution and  internai  régulation  of  tbis  prison  are  very  good, 
and  every  encouragement  is  given  to  tbe  prisoners  wbo  show 
a  disposition  of  amendment.  To  tbis  end  they  are  allowed 
oet  of  their  earmngs  two-tiiirds,  and  their  daily  gain  may 
amount  to  I  fr.  or  l^fr.  Ail  sorts  of  manufactures  are  carried 
on  bere  ;  tbe  prq>arati(»i  of  hooks  and  eyes,  of  cashmere  yarn, 
and  of  phosphorus-boxes,  being  the  chief.  To  tbis  prison  isalso 
attached  the  gênerai  bakeboise  of  ail  tbe  prisons,  as  well  as  the 
gênerai  laundry  imd  linen-depot.  A  separate  ward  is  allotted 
46  fomale  dditors,  wbo  bave  incurred  fines  and  expenses  oC 
^eourt.  A  large  chapd  stands  In  the  middle  of  the  prison, 
i94  Un  woiBCtt  copfitted  bare  attead  service  in  U  w&Ff 
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Sunday.  The  avèrage  number  of  persons  of  ail  descriptions 
€on(ined  hère  is  from  900  lo  1,000,  and  Ihe  annual  movement 
of  Ihe  population  of  Ihe  prison  is  about  10,000. 

Prison  de  la  Hoquette,  rue  de  la  Roquette.— This  pri- 
son is  allotted  to  the  réception  of  prisoners  condemned  eilhcr 
to  forced  labour  in  the  Bagnes,  or  to  death.  It  consists  of  a 
pile  of  building  surrounding  a  large  quadrangular  court  180fl. 
by  160  fl.,  three  storeys  high  ;  the  lower  of  which  is  occu- 
pied  by  workshops,  etc.,  the  two  upper  by  the  prisoners' 
cells.  The  greater  part  of  the  western  side  is  allotted  to  Uie 
lodgings  of  the  director,  and  other  officers,  the  gênerai  linen- 
store,  etc.  In  this  side,  too,  is  the  entrance,  the  porteras 
lodge,  the  corps  de  garde,  etc.  A  smalL  court,  added  to  the 
eastem  side,  is  surrounded  by  the  chapel  and  infirmary.  At 
the  same  time  that  this  prison  is  light,  airy,  and  healthy,  it  is 
one  of  tlie  strongest  bouses  of  confinement  ever  erected.  A 
double  court  surrounds  the  whole,  in  which  surveillans  and 
sentinels  constantly  keep  guard  :  the  walls  and  iron  fastenings 
are  ail  of  extraordinary  solidity  :  cach  prisoner  bas  a  sepa- 
rate  room,  in  which  he  is  fastened  at  night  ;  and  there  are 
eachotSf  or  dark  chambers,  for  refractory  prisoners,  as  well 
as  three  condemned  cells  for  prisoners  under  sentence  of 
death.  The  total  number  of  prisoners  that  can  be  kept  hère 
is  318.  A  fountain  in  the  middie  of  the  great  court  gives  a 
constant  supplyofwater,  and  every  provision  is  adopted  for 
the  cleanliness  and  liealth  of  the  prisoners.  The  chapel  is 
large  and  commodious,  and  service  is  performed  in  it  every 
Sunday.  This  bouse,  both  for  the  style  of  its  architecture 
and  the  excellent  taste  and  judgment  that  bave  dictated  its 
distribution,  may  be  looked  upon  as  a  model  for  ail  others  of 
the  kind  :  the  gloomy  air  of  a  prison  is  almostentirely  avoided 
both  without  and  within;  the  inspection  of  the  prisoners  is 
perfectly  provided  for;  and  every  improvement  that  huma- 
nity  can  suggest  bas  been  adopted.  H  was  built  by  M.  Gau, 
in  the  short  space  of  18  months,  and  cost  only  1,245,000  fr. 

Prison  pour  les  Jeunes  Détenus,  rue  de  la  Roquette. — 
This  prison,  whicli  stands  immediately  opposite  the  last- 
named  one,  bas  the  air  more  of  a  feudal  castle  than  of  a  bouse 
of  détention,  and  in  its  internai  arrangements  is  calculated 
for  an  hospital,  or  an  immense  collège,  equally  as  well  as  for 
a  place  of  punishment.  It  was  built  by  M.  Lebas.  It  consists 
of  a  regulariy  hexagonal  pile  of  building,  withcircular  turrets 


dtiJM  nçiiii  fr«n  each  ^wbicfa  pHei  ef  buUdia^  eonrerse 
to  a  drciUar  oae  in  tbe  centre.  Six  courts  are  Uius  inclosed, 
aH  of  whicb  are  buiil  <mi  preeisely  the  same  model.  The 
eeatral  building,  whieb  is  perfectly  isolated  from  allothers, 
and  is  approached  onlx  hy  iron  bridges,  contains,  below  the 
level  of  tbe  soil,  in  a  large  circuiar  area,  the  kitchens  :  abore 
thèse»  on  the  ground  Aoor,  is  the  gênerai  parloir,  so  contrived 
that  the  prisonersof  each  section  are  Icept  by  themselves,  and 
that  a  guardian  is  always  placed  in  a  corridor  between  them 
and  their  relations.  Above  the  parUnr  ts  the  chapel,  forming 
tjie  vrhoLe  of  the  upper  part  of  the  building;  this  is  so  con- 
trived  that  the  prisoners  of  each  division  enter  it  separatelj, 
and,  when  once  in,  caM  see  nothing  in  it  but  the  allar  and 
themselves.  Each  court  contains  on  the  ground  lloor  2 
workshops:  while  Uie  three  upper  sloreys  eonlain  96  separatn 
chainbers,  each  7%  fl.  square  by  8%  Cl.  high,  with  a  window 
looldng  into  the  court,  and  a  door  opening  into  a  corridor. 
The  court  contains  a  fountain  in  the  niiddie  planted  round 
with  trees.  Tlie  prisoners  are  divided  acoerding  to  âge  and 
size,  and  as  much  as  possible  according  to  their  morality. 
Those  of  one  court  can  never  hâve  any  intercourse  withtliose 
of  aBother,  except  in  the  ateliers^  and  the  striclest  surveil- 
lance is  maintained  over  the  prisoners  niglit  and  day.  On 
the  eastern  side  of  the  prison  are  the  director's  house  and 
other  apartmenls  for  oiBcers  connected  with  the  house  :  on 
the  western,  is  tlie  inârmary,  and  a  large  weli  with  a  wheel 
attached  to  it,  worked  like  a  treadmill  by  some  of  tlie  more 
robust  prisoners.  Tliis  supplies  water  to  the  whole  of  Uiis  as 
well  as  the  opposite  prison.  A  school  of  mutual  instruction 
is  esiablisbed  in  tlie  prison.  The  average  number  of  pri- 
soners is  500,  and  the  aunual  movement  of  the  population  of 
the  prison  is  about  85.  A  subsidiary  prison  for  young  offend- 
ers,  previous  to  their  trial,  is  that  of  the  Madeloneties  in  the 
rue  des  Fontaines,  but  it  is  not  particularly  worthy  of  notice. 
DÉPÔT  DE  LA  Préfecture  de  Police.— The  prison  ad- 
joining  the  Préfecture  was  built  in  1828,  at  an  expense  of 
300,000  fr.  It  is  a  place  of  temporary  confinement,  wliere 
persons  arresled  are  detained  lill  examination  takes  place.  It 
is  divided  into  two  paris  :  the  Salle  St.  Martin  is  for  those  who 
can  afford  to  pay  Ibr  lodgings  and  accommodations.  A  build- 
ing three  storeys  m  height  serves,  on  the  first  floor,  for  the 
detmtion  (Of  prostitMtes^  09  U19  «ecood  for  tbo»e  accused  o( 
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crime  ;  and  on  Ihe  third  for  Uiosc  arrested  for  minor  offences; 

The  CoNCiER<?ERiE,  in  tlie  Palais  de  Justice,  isusedasa 
depol  for  prisoners  during  their  trial,  and  is  sometimes  em- 
ployed  as  a  réceptacle  for  notorious  prisoners  before  Iheir 
committal.  Tiie  buildings  are  badly  suited  for  their  purpose/ 
and  its  proximity  to  the  courts  of  justice  is  Ihe  only  quality 
that  recommends  it.  The  population  of  this  prison  is  of  course 
very  fluctuating  and  uncertain.  For  the  historical  associations 
connected  with  this  prison,  and  for  a  description  of  the  build- 
ing itself,  the  reader  is  referred  io  the  9th  Arrondissement. 

Prison  de  l'Abbaye.— This  was  formerly  a  house  of  dé- 
tention within  tlie  jurisdiction  of  the  Abbaye  of  St.  Germain 
des  Près,  in  the  immédiate  neighbourlibod  of  which  it  stands. 
It  contains  several  dungeons  below  the  ground,  and  is  the 
most  gloomy  of  any  of  the  places  of  confinement  in  Paris. 
The  horrors  which  took  place  hère  during  the  Révolution  are 
too  well  known  to  need  further  allusion.  This  prison  now 
serves  as  a  house  of  arrest  for  military  offences  :  the  house  of 
détention  is  fixed  in  the  Château  of  St.  Germain. — ^Another 
military  prison  was  formerly  established  in  the  Collège  de 
MontaigUf  Place  du  Panthéon;  this  is  now  done  away  with. 
For  permission  to  visit  this  prison  spécial  application  must  be 
made  to  the  Minister  of  War,  but  on  account  of  the  strictness 
of  military  discipline  the  greatest  difficulty  may  be  expected 
in  obtaining  it. 

Closely  connected  with  the  prisons  are  the  following  bene- 
volent  institutions: — 

Société  pour  le  Soulageme^it  et  la  Délivrance  des 
Prisonniers.— From  1597  to  1790,  a  benevolent  society  em- 
ployed  funds  in  procuringthe  discharge  of  debtors;  another 
society  afforded  relief  to  them  and  their  families.  Thèse  in- 
stitutions now  form  one  association,  whicli  is  supported  by 
public  contributions.  The  Archbishop  of  Paris  is  président, 
and  the  association  consists  principally  of  ladies. 

Société  Royale  pour  l'Amélioration  des  Prisons.— 
The  object  of  this  society  is  to  concur  with  the  public  admi- 
nistration by  introducing  into  prisons  the  améliorations  re- 
quired  by  religion,  justice,  and  humanity. 

Société  pour  le  Patronage  des  Jeunes  Libérés.— This 
excellent  institution,  founded  in  1833,  is  intendéd  for  the  ma- 
nagement of  young  prisoners  while  in  confinement,  and  for 
their  supçrintwdçnce  aflçr  th«  expiration  of  tb^r  punish-* 
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ment.  Eacb  member  bas  one  or  more  young  prisoners  under 
bis  own  especial  carc,  and  wbose  patron  lie  is.  The  most 
gratifying  effects  bave  aiready  resiilted  from  the  efforts  of 
this  Society,  whicb  is  assisled  by  government.  The  conducl 
of  the  prisoners  is  greally  improvècl,  and  the  nurober  of  cases 
of  recommittal  diminished  from  60  to  16  per  cent.  An  annual 
meeting  for  the  distribution  of  prizes  for  good  conduct,  etc.,  is 
held  at  tbe  Hôtel  de  Ville  ;  and  a  report  of  the  proceedings  is 
publisbed  every  year.  Tbe  secretary's  office  is  at  18,  rue  du 
Faubourg  Poissonnière. 

LAWS  OF  FRANCE  AFFECTING  BRITISH  RESIDENTS.— 
The  substance  of  tiie  foUowing  notice  is  entirely  extracted 
from  tbe  valuable  work  of  Mr.  Okey  on  tbis  subjectr—a  book 
that  ought  to  be  hd  tbe  library  of  every  person  domiciliated  in 
France.  We  bave  merely  abridged  a  few  of  tiie  more  im- 
portant subjects,  altering  tbeir  arrangement,  and  refer  tbe 
reader  for  fuUer  information  to  the  work  itself. 

BiRTHS.— Tbe  French  law  requires  that  every  birtb  be  de- 
clared  to  the  mayor  of  the  connnune,  or  arrondissement  in 
Paris,  within  three  days  afler  it  takes  place;  and  that  the 
cbild  be  prodnced  to  ttie  officer  who  registers  the  acte  de 
naissance.  Tbe  falher,  or,  in  bis  absence,  tbe  midwife,  or 
médical  man  wiio  attended  at  the  birtb,  must  make  tlie  dé- 
claration. Tbe  acte  must  be  drawn  up  immediately  afler  the 
birtb,  in  tbe  présence  of  ivro  witnesses,  and  must  state  tbe 
day,  bour,  and  place  of  birtb;  the  sex,  Christian  and  surnames 
of  the  cbild,  and  the  names  of  the  parents  and  vritnesses,  with 
tbeir  profession  and  domicile.  This  acte  is  usually  drawn  up 
at  the  mairie.  Parties  not  complying  witb  thèse  formalities 
are  subject  to  fine  and  imprisonment.  An  autbentic  extract 
from  tbe  mayor's  register  is  valid  as  a  proof  of  birth  in  Eng- 
land.  Cbildren  bom  of  foreigners  are  foreigners;  but  witliin 
one  year  after  coming  of  âge,  tbey  can  claim  the  rights  of 
French  citizens. 

MARRiAeE8.--A  marriage  belween  two  Britisb  subjects  in  a 
foreign  country  is  valid  in  England  in  the  two  following  cases: 
either  when  one  of  the  contracting  parties  bas  made  affidavits 
that  tbey  are  of  âge  and  at  iiberty  to  contract  (whicb  affidavits» 
behig  made  before  the  proper  officer  appomled  by  the  Britisb 
ambassador  in  that  country,  must  be  presented  to  thechaplain 
ofthe  embassy),  and  wlien  tbe  marriage  hastbereupon  been 

solçomlz^  in  thç  «mbassadQr's  hotisç  accontms  tv  U)«  tawsof 


EngTaihl  $  «f  else  WheB  ttie  partiel  hâve  been  m»itM  In  «Meé 
confonnîly  to  the  law  of  the  country.  If  ooe  of  the  pifflSes  b# 
â  BHtish  sul)ject  and  the  other  nol,  the  marriage  ougtrt  to  b# 
eeleforated  according  to  the  forms  of  ISie  country,  foefore  bo* 
lemniiatkm  in  the  ambassador^s  hoiise.  The  formalities  re^ 
qalTeé  hy  the  French  law  consist  of  publication  and  registre* 
tion  hy  the  raayor,  accompanied  by  déclaration  of  consent  of 
natural  guardians»  proof  of  légal  âge,  testimony  of  witnesses» 
etc.,  ail  of  which  may  be  learnt  on  application  at  the  mairie^ 
or  from  the  Code  Civil,  Other  modificadons  of  the  laws  of 
marriage  will  be  found  in  the  work  of  Mr.  Okey.  According 
to  the  laws  both  of  France  and  England,  the  wife,  if  previ^ 
onsly  helonging  to  anottier  country,  becomes,  on  marriage,  n 
ëilizen  of  the  same  country  as  her  husband;  but  an  En^ish- 
woman,  married  to  a  Frenchman,  doesnot  loise  ail  her  Englfsh 
rights.  The  law  of  seltiements,  in  the  case  of  a  marriage  be^ 
tween  parties  of  dtflierent  countries,  is  open  to  great  difficulty, 
and  a  lawyeKs  ad\fce  is  absolutely  necessary  in  sueh  cases. 
Generally  spealcing,  thesettlementofEnglisbproperty  of  an 
descriptions  may  be  effected  as  in  England  with  equal  va- 
lidity  in  France;  and  ail  settlements,  to  be  binding  by  French 
law,  must  be  executed  before  the  act  of  marriage.  The  law 
of  France  does  not  take  cognizance  of  the  law  of  divorce. 

DRATHS.--4n  case  of  death,  it  is  requisfte  that  a  deciarallon 
thereof  should  be  madeat  the  mairie  by  the  relatives  orfriends 
of  the  deceased,  or  by  tlie  person  at  whose  house  the  death 
took  place.  The  body  is  then  Tisited  by  a  physician  ap- 
pointed  by  the  mayor  to  ascertain  the  causes  of  dissoluUon» 
and  cannot  be  interred  without  authorisation  from  him, 
nor  until  34  hours  aller  ihe  decease,  except  in  cases  otherwisa 
provided  for  by  the  régulations  of  the  piAice.  In  case  a  de- 
ceased person  leayespersonal  property,sealsare  afflxed  there- 
on  by  the  Juge  de  paix,  tiU  thelieirs  or  legatees  can  estabHsh 
tlieir  claims,  in  order  that  tlie  effects  may  not  be  exposed  to 
déprédation  ;  and  in  the  absence  of  the  parties  interested, 
the  seals  remain  unbroken  till  they  can  take  possession  in 
person  or  by  proxy.  The  affixing  of  sei^  may  be  required 
by  tlie  hcir  or  représentatives  of  the  deceased,  by  any  person 
interested  in  the  properly,  by  creditors,  servants,  etc.  Willi 
regard  to  foreigners,  the  juge  de  paix  proceeds  to  this  for- 
mality  of  his  own  accord,  assoon  as  intelligence  of  a  death 
itftches  bim*  The  eeiUi  cânaot  be  rewored  under  tbreç  i$t$ 
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from  the  time  of  their  being  affixed,  or  from  the  day  of  the 
burial,  and  then  only  by  order  of  Ihe  juge  de  paix  formally 
demanded. 

WiLLS. — (The  subject  of  wills  is  one  of  much  imporlance» 
and  it  is  désirable  lo  bave  recourse  lo  professional  assistance 
in  the  drawing  up  of  such  documents.)  "A  British  subject, 
domiciled  abroad,  must  conform  in  bis  testamentary  acts  to 
the  formalities  required  by  the  law  of  the  land  of  domicile.*' 
A  mil  made  in  France,  and  disposing  of  lands  or  olher 
property  in  England,  must,  accordmg  to  English  law,  be 
in  writing,  signed  by  the  party  devising,  or  by  some  other 
in  liis  présence,  and  by  his  direction,  and  altested  in  bis 
présence  by  two  witnesses.  A  will  made  in  a  foreign  coun- 
try,  disposing  of  goods  in  England,  must  be  proved  in 
England.  If  the  will  is  in  a  foreign  language,  the  probate 
is  granted  of  a  translation  by  a  notary  public.  Great  in-* 
eonvenience  is  experienced  where  an  executor  is  not  ap- 
pointed  to  a  foreign  will.  According  to  the  laws  of  France, 
a  will  may  be  olograplûc,  made  by  public  act,  or  in 
the  secret  form: — An  olographic  will  should  be  written 
Uiroughout,  dated,  and  signed  by  the  testator.  A  single 
Word  in  the  hand  of  another  person  would  render  it 
null  and  void.  The  will  by  public  act  is  received  by  two 
notariés  in  the  présence  of  two  witnesses,  or  by  one  notar^ 
in  the  présence  of  four  witnesses;  inboth  cases  it  mustbe 
readover  to  the  testator  in  the  présence  of  the  witnesses; 
and  mention  must  be  made  in  the  will  of  ail  thèse  circum- 
stances.  If  the  will  be  dictaled  in  a  particular  or  provincial 
idiom,  the  notary  will  write  it  in  correct  language.  The  will 
must  be  signed  by  the  testator,  or,  if  be  cannot  write,  express 
mention  must  be  made  in  the  will  of  his  déclaration  to  thaï 
effect.  The  will  mustbe  signed  by  the  witnesses.  When  a 
testator  makes  a  mystic  or  secret  will,  he  must  sign  it» 
whetherhe  bas  written  ithimselforcausedit  to  be  written 
by  another.  The  paper  containing  it  must  besealed.  The 
testator  must  présent  it  thus  sealed  to  tlie  notary,  and  six 
witnesses,  at  least,  or  cause  it  to  be  closed  and  sealed  in  their 
présence,  and  must  déclare  that  the  contents  of  such  deed 
are  his  will,  written  and  signed  by  himself,  or  written  by 
another,  and  signed  by  himself.  The  notary  thereon  draws 
up  the  superscription,  which  must  be  written  on  the  paper, 
or  on  the  sheet  which  serves  as  a  cover,  aod  this  must  be 
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ftisned,  âl  well  hf  the  testator  as  by  ibé  fiotary,  aii4  ^ 
tvitnesfies.  Persons  who  cannot  read  are  not  aUowed  to  dis^ 
pose  of  their  property  by  a  mystic  or  secret  will.  In  case  a 
testator  cannot  speak,  but  is  able  to  write,  he  may  make  a 
mystic  will,  provided  it  is  tbroughout  written,  dated,  and 
signed  by  himself  ;  and  at  the  time  of  delivering  it  to  the 
notary  in  the  présence  of  witnesses,  he  writes  at  the  top  of 
the  superscription  that  the  deed  which  he  delivers  is  liis  will» 
An  English  subject  dymg  in  France,  but  not  domiciled  there» 
may  dispose  of  bis  property  in  England  according  to  the  Eng- 
lish law  :  but  ail  real  property  in  France,  though  possessed  by 
an  English  subject,  follows  the  French  law  of  succession.  V^ 
the  law  of  France,  a  testator,  leaving  at  bis  decease  one  legitir 
mate  child,  may  dispose  of  not  morethan  lialf  of  bis  property; 
if  two  children,  of  the  third  part;  if  there  are  more  than  two 
children,  a  fourth  part  only  will  be  at  bis  disposai.  Under  the 
title  of  children  are  included  their  descendants,  in  whatever 
degree,  ctaiming  in  riglitof  the  child  from  whom  they  descend. 
IJpon  tlie  foilure  of  legitimate  beirs,  the  property  passes  to 
natural  children,  and  then  to  the  surviving  parent. 

Civil  Rights.— AU  persons  residing  in  France  are  subject 
to  the  police  laws,  and  are  bound  to  observe  every  régulation 
connected  with  the  public  safety.  An  important  difTerence  Is 
to  be  remarked  between  résidence  and  domicile»  A  foreigner 
résident  in  France  enjoys  the  same  civil  rights  as  are  or  may 
be  granted  to  Frenclmien  by  the  treaties  witti  the  nation  to 
which  such  foreigner  belongs;  with  tliis  important  addition 
in  bis  faveur,  Uiat  by  a  libéral  provision  of  the  French  law 
be  enjoys  the  right  of  succession  in  France,  although  it  may 
not  be  granted  to  French  citizens  in  bis  own  country.  He 
cannot,  however,  establish  bis  domicile  in  France  without  the 
King's  express  permission  ;  this  being  obtained,  he  is  then 
admitted  to  the  participation  and  enjoyment  of  ail  the  civile 
tliough  not  of  the  political,  rights  of  French  subjects.  A 
foreigner  merely  domiciled  in  France  stUl  continues  subject 
to  the  laws  of  bis  own  country,  and  bis  children  are  aiso 
foreigners,  until  they  bave  complied  with  the  law  relative  te 
the  denizalion  of  children  bom  of  foreigners  in  France.  A 
foreigner,  aller  10  years'  domiciliatlon  ii^  France,  may,  on 
eompliance  with  certain  forms,  become  naturalized.  Lettera 
of  naturalization  may  be  granted  to  foreigners,  who  bave 
rendered  esseoM  fiervkeleihe€tale,at<heeiidofeBeyear. 
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àJOMsr.^*^  Bj  tbe  FreB<^  law,  a  fareigtter  boI  donkiled 
la  France  maj,  when  a  debt  bas  become  due,  be  arrettêd 
eonditionaHy,  and  beforepaymentof  the  debt  basbeenad^ 
jadged  hj  tbe  Tribunal  de  Première  Instance  ;  but  it  bas  been 
held  tbat  a  Frencbman  must  be,  in  sucb  cases,  the  actual  cre* 
^tor,  and  not  one  wbo  bas  beoeme  so  bj  the  assignmenl  of  a 
debtcontracted  hj  one  foreigner  with  another."  No  foreigner 
in  France,  altiioiigfa  admitted  to  the  ei^cyment  of  ciTil  rights, 
can  arrest  another  foreigner  férdebt.  Airest  of  foreignert 
must  not  be  for  less  tlian  60  fr.  ;  nor  can  it  be  made  against 
foreigners  domiciled  in  the  oountry,  unless  by  virtue  of  a 
jodgnient  ;  and  persons  of  70  years  of  âge  are  not  Uable  to 
be  arrested.  Women  are  not  liable  to  arrest  for  civU  debts. 
Arrest  neither  prevents  nor  suspends  proceedings  and  exe- 
cuti<m  against  the  goods  of  the  debtor.  Arrest  must  not  take 
place  before  sunrisenor  aller  sunset  ;  nor  on  fête  days  ;  nor 
iù  buildings  dedicated  to  divine  worship  ;  nor  at  the  seat  of 
eonstituted  authorities  ;  nor  in  any  house  whatever,  even  in 
tbe  domicile  of  the  debtor,  if  outrance  is  refused,  unless  per^ 
mitted  hy  the  Juge  de  Paix  of  the  place,  who  must  in  such 
case  accompany  the  ofiBcer.  The  prisoner  may  demand  to  be 
immediately  taken  to  tbe  Président  of  the  Tribunal  de  Pre- 
mière Instance  of  the  place  where  the  arrest  bas  been  made, 
who  will  décide  as  an  arbitrator. 

iMPRisoNMEifT  FOR  Debt.— The  keepor  of  the  prison,  on 
receiying  the  prisoner,  must  enter  in  thefprison-book,  or  re- 
gister,  the  judgment  which  authorises  the  arrest.  This  must 
be  written  in  a  certain  prescribed  form,  and  must  also  certify 
the  deposit  of  at  least  one  month's  prison  allowance  by  the 
créditer,  who  must  alway^  maice  this  deposit  beforeband. 
A  debtor  may  obtain  bis  libération  by  the  consent  of  the  cr&- 
ditor,  and  of  ail  who  baye  lodged  detainers  against  him,  given 
belbre  a  notary,  or  enlered  on  the  register  of  the  prison  ;  by 
the  payment  into  the  hands  of  a  third  person  of  the  debts  and 
costs  of  ail  detaining  creditors,  with  interest,  allowance-mor 
ney,  and  other  expenses  ûicurred  by  the  imprisonment  ;  by  a 
discharge  on  ground  of  insolvency,  giving  up  ail  he  possesses, 
bis  future  effects  remaining  liable  to  his  creditors  ;  by  the  de- 
foult  of  the  créditer  to  assign  in  advance  sufficient  prison-al- 
lowance,  fixed  at  30  fr.  a-month  ;  and  by  the  prisoner  haying 
entered  his  70th  year.  Whether  tlie  principal  debt  be  of  a 
oMunerclat  or  a  civil  nature»  Imprisonment  of  a  toreigaer,  in 
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ail  cases,  ceases  afler  2  years,  if  U  does  not  amount  to  500  fr.  ; 
after  4  years,  when  below  1,000  fr,  ;  afler  6  years,  when 
below  3,000  fr.  ;  after  8  years,  when  below  6,000  fr..  ;  after  10 
years,  when  above  5,000  fr.  and  upwards.  The  liberalion 
for  default  of  prison-allowance  is  ordered  by  Ihe  président  of 
Uie  Iribunal  on  petilion,  accompanied  by  certificate  from  Ihe 
prison-keeper  Ihat  no  aIJowance  hasbeen  afforded  by  Ihe  cre- 
ditor.  The  deblor  so  liberated  cannot  again  be  arrested  by 
the  credilor,  except  on  payment  of  ail  costs  ineurred  by  the 
former  in  oblaining  bis  libération,  with  a  deposit  of  G  months' 
allowance  in  advance,  iri  the  hands  of  the  prison-keeper. 
•  ACTS. — ]n  drawing  up  civil  documents,  the  French  law 
requires  that  tlie  year,  day,  and  hour  of  tlie  acte  be  men- 
tioned,  together  witli  the  Christian  names,  surnames,  âges, 
professions,  and  domiciles  of  ail  persons  concerned  in  them. 
No  abbreviation  may  be  used,  nor  any  date  inserted  in 
figures. 

Ambassadors,  Consuls,  ect.— By  the  law  of  nations,  the 
kotel  of  an  ambassador  is  considered  as  forming  part  of  the 
territory  of  the  nation  which  he  represents.  This  privilège, 
however,  does  not  invalidate  the  rightof  a  childof  aforeigner, 
born  within  the  precincls  of  the  liotel,  to  become  a  French 
^ubject  on  ils  ccming  of  âge.  The  person  of  the  ambassador 
is  free  from  arresl  or  any  civil  process,and  so  are  bis  servants, 
secretaries,  etc.  ;  but  tlie  same  privilège  does  not  apply  to 
the  person  of  a  consul.  The  duties  of  a  consul  are  very  ex- 
tensive  :  he  bas  to  watch  over  the  commercial  interests  of 
his  nation  ;  to  protect  bis  countrymen  wlio  may  be  in  dislress, 
and  in  some  cases  to  exercise  judicial  authorily  over  them. 
He  is  also  bound  to  register  births,  marriages,  and  deatlis; 
and,  in  case  of  his  being  at  a  port,  to  see  tliat  no  vessel  of  bis 
own  country  leaves  it  without  ail  due  claims  upon  tlie  masler 
and  crew  being  previously  settled.  In  Paris  the  consular 
departmenl  is  added  to  that  of  the  embassy,  and  the  office  is 
in  the  same  iiotel. 

Bill  s  of  Exchange.— By  the  law  of  France  ail  endorse- 
ments  qpon  bills  of  exchange,  etc.,  are  required  to  be  spécial. 
Unless  a  bill  of  exchange  is  payable  to  order  it  cannot  lie  ne" 
gotiated.  A  French  holdep  of  a  bill  of  exchange,  drawn  eut 
of  France  by  and  on  foreigners,  may,  if  the  acceplor  conics 
to  France,  eue  hlm  before  the  French  tribunals^  even  if  such 
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holder  of  a  bill  of  exchange  protesled  for  noa-payment  may, 
àpon  procuring  tlie  order  of  a  judge,  distrain  tlie  goods  and 
chaltels  of  the  drawer,  tiie  acceptor,  and  Ihe  indorsers; 
which,  when  so  taken,  are  deposited  in  tiie  hands  of  justice 
to  answer  the  amount  of  the  debt.  Actions  upon  bills  of  ex- 
change are  limited  to  5  years  from  tlie  date  of  the  protest,  or 
from  the  last  légal  proceedings  upon  it. 

WiTNESSES,  according  to  French  law,  must  be  men,  fo* 
reigners  or  natives,  21  years  of  âge;  but  in  case  of  attestation 
to  a  will  they  must  not  be  legatees,  nor  relatives  or  con- 
nexions, even  to  the  fourth  degree  inclusively,  nor  even  the 
clerks  of  the  notariés  by  whom  the  acte  is  di^awn  up.  A 
Quaker  is  allowed  to  make  an  affirmation  instead  of  an  oath. 

Duels. — Il  has  been  decided  by  the  tribunals  that,  an  in- 
dividual  having  killed  his  adversary  in  a  duel,  an  action  may 
be  maintained  against  him  by  the  widow  and  orphans  of  the 
deceased  for  damages. 

CopY-RiGHT.— Since  the  French  law  gives  lo  the  authors  of 
Works  of  lilerature  and  the  Une  arts  the  sole  property  and  dis- 
posai of  them  during  their  own  lives,  and  to  their  heirs  and 
su8cessors  for  a  certain  period,  the  importation  into  France 
of  Works  originating  there,  and  pirated  in  a  foreign  country, 
is  a  misdemeanour.  Authors,  whether  natives  or  foreigners, 
may  dispose  of  their  property  to  anolher  person,  who  then 
becomes  entitled  to  the  same  riglits. 

Port  d* armes. — ^Permission  to  carry  arms  may  beobtained 
at  any  préfecture,  but  must  reçoive  a  visé  at  each  change  of 
department.  It  is  not  transférable  ;  it  costs  l5fr.,  and  is  valid 
for  only  1  year.  The  sportsman  should  always  carry  it  about 
faim,  since  any  authorised  guard  may  always  demand  to  see 
it;  and,  if  not  produced,  a  summons  before  a  tribunal  may  be 
made,  which  will  be  attended  wilh  expense.  Sporling  must 
not  be  on  anolher*s  property  wilhout  leave,  and  on  no  unin- 
closed  property  out  of  the  proper  season  ;  the  duration  of  the 
season  being  annually  regulated  by  public  authority. 

Fi  SEING. —Every  person  is  allowed  to  fisli  with  Ihe  line 
only,  the  spawning-season  excepled,  in  ail  ri  vers,  canals,  and 
navigable  streams  belonging  to  govcrnment,  and  in  ail  de- 
pendencics  of  such  streams,  etc.,  whcre  a  iishing-boal  ean 
pass.  Every  person  lishing  in  privale  walers,  withoui  i)er- 
mission  from  the  owner  of  the  right  of  the  lishery,  is  liable  Iq 
a  fine  of  from  20 fr.  to  lOO  fr.,  besjdes  damages. 
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National  Guard.— Any  foreigner,  who  has  acquired  eivil 
rights,  is  liable  to  be  called  on  to  serve  in  the  national  guard; 
but  in  that  case  only. 

Carriers.— The  proprieton  of  public  carnages  are  liable 
in  France  for  the  full  value  of  objects  entrusted  to  tbeir  care 
and  lost,  although  the  value  of  Ihem  may  not  hâve  been  de-  . 
dared.  This  does  not  apply  to  the  luggage  of  a  passenger,  if 
given  to  the  conducteur  of  a  vehicle,  without  having  been 
previously  entered  on  the  way-biU. 

IMNKEEPERS  and  masters  of  hôtels,  in  France,  are  respoo- 
sible  for  tlie  property  brought  into  their  house  by  a  traveller, 
and  for  ail  robberies  commilled  by  servants  or  strangers,  ex- 
cept  in  the  case  of  an  armed  or  superior  force.  This  bolds 
good  even  if  the  traveller  leaves  tlie  key  in  Uie  lock  of  his 
door  during  the  night,  because  he  may  then  count  upon  the 
same  securily  as  in  bis  own  house;  but  not  so  if  he  leaves 
the  key  in  during  the  day,  because  this  is  iield  to  be  an  act  of 
imprudence.  Innkeepers  and  persons  letling  fumished  lodg- 
ings  may  detain  the  effectsof  a  lodger  in  case  of  non-payment, 
except  the  clothes  actually  in  use;  tliey  cannot,  however, 
touch  the  goods  of  a  deceased  or  deparled  guesl,  but  must  ot>- 
tain  tlie  authorily  of  the  Tribunal  de  Première  Instance  to  sell 
a  portion  of  it,  enough  to  satisfy  their  claim. 

Servants,  if  hired  by  the  day,  are  paid  accordingly,  and 
dismissed  at  pleasure  ;  those  hired  by  the  year  are  paid  by 
the  calendar  month,  and  are  enlitled  to  eighl  days'  warnuig, 
or  wages  on  being  dismissed,  but  must,  if  required,  serve  the 
eight  days.  The  servant  is  also  obliged  to  give  eight  days' 
warning  to  the  master.  The  contract  for  liiring  is  not  binding 
upon  the  servant  unlil  money  has  been  received  as  an  earnest 
from  the  master.  The  masler  is  in  ail  cases  believed  on  affir- 
mation as  to  the  amounl  and  paymenl  of  wages. 

Apartment.— An  aparlment,  hôtel,  house,  oiPshop,  may  be 
renîê3  in  France  eilher  by  parole  or  by  wrilmg.  Leases  are 
eilher  executed  before  nolaries  or  privately;  they  must  be 
writlen  on  stamped  paper,  and  care  should  be  taken  to  ob- 
serve ail  the  formalities  required  by  the  law  for  €u:ies.  The 
rent  is  always  payable  at  the  end  of  each  quarler  or  terme; 
the  quarter-days  being  in  reality  on  the  flrst  day  of  January, 
April,  July,  and  October;  but  in  ail  cases  14  days' -grâce  are 
allovired  when  the  rent  exceeds  400  fr.  per  annum,  and  8  days 
when  under  that  suin.   Foreigners  in  France  are  sometUnet 


rcqolried  to  pay  fhe  month  or  terme  va  advance.  The  lessee, 
on  quitting  the  premises,  should  return  ail  keys,  as  a  sign  thai 
tenancy  is  at  an  end  before  Ihe  pay-day  of  the  terme;  the  re^ 
pairs  requisite  miist  hâve  been  completed,  the  rent  paid,  and 
proof  of  due  payaient  of  taxes  having  been  made  must  be 
gi?en.  Any  opposition  on  either  side  is  noticeable  by  a  juge 
de  paix.  A  lessee  may  underlet  or  assign  his  lease,  if  there  is 
no  provision  init  to  the  contrary;  butbe  is  responsible  for 
the  conduct  of  his  tenant,  and  for  his  own  rent  as  principal 
tenant  to  the  proprietor.  The  assignée,  or  under-tenant,  is 
not  liable  to  the  original  lessor  beyond  the  amountof  rent  due 
by  the  under-lease  or  assignaient;  but  he  cannot  set  up  pay- 
ment  of  rent  made  by  anticipation  to  his  own  landlord  as  a 
bar  to  a  légal  claim  by  the  original  lessor.  A  lessee  who  does 
Bot  put  upon  the  promises  suffîcient  furniture  or  moveables  to 
answer  the  amount  of  the  rent  may  be  ejected,  unless  he  gives 
additional  sufBcient  security.  When  a  plan  of  the  premises, 
or  an  inventory  of  their  fitlings,  bas  been  made  by  the  con- 
tracting  parties,  the  lessee  is  bound  to  restore  every  thing  as 
he  found  it,  excepling  what  may  hâve  become  damaged  by 
time  and  fortuitous  events.  With  this  exception,  the  lessee 
may  alter  the  premises  as  much  as  he  pleases.  If  no  plan  or 
inventory  bas  been  made,  the  tenant  is  bound  to  give  up  pos- 
session of  them  in  good  condition.  Ail  tenants  of  a  bouse  are 
severally  and  jointly  responsible  for  fire,  unless  it  is  proved 
that  the  flre  began  in  the  apartment  of  one  of  them,  or  was 
communicated  from  a  neighbouring  house.  If  during  a  lease 
repairs  become  absolutely  necessary,  the  lessee  is  bound  to 
subèr  them;  but  if  they  last  more  than  40  days,  the  rent  is 
dimini^able  in  conséquence.  The  cleansing  of  wells  and 
sewers  is  at  the  expense  of  the  lessor,  if  there  is  no  provision 
in  the  lease  to  the  contrary.  In  taldng  an  apartment,  as  soon 
as  the  Jiargain  is  made  with  the  proprietor,  it  is  usual  to  give 
a  trifle  as  eamest-money  to  the  porter.  Notice  of  quittai  must 
be  given  6  weeks,  at  least,  before-hand,  when  the  annual  rent 
is  under  400  fr.,  and  a  quarter  when  it  is  above  that  sum.  As 
soon  as  notice  is  given,  tiie  tenant  cannot  refuse  to  show  the 
apartments  to  persons  who  come  with  a  view  to  hire,  pro- 
vided  it  is  not  at  an  unseasonable  hour. 

FORH  OF  A  LEASE. 

•,  propriétaire  lor)  principal  locAtaire  d«  — —  maison,  la  loue 
— -,  (or)  à  kl  dame——,  («r)  loue  au  «leur «—**•,' (or)  à  la  dame 
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— , boutique,  —  appartement,  —  chambre,  au  •*— ^  étage. 

dans  ladite  maison  {deacHbintf  them  nccurately),  pour années,  qui 

commenceront  â  courir  ce  jourdliu!  (or  the  dajf),  pour prix  (/Ae 

amount)^  payable  k{t  e  finie  ofpayment\  et  sous  toutes  les  obligations 
imposées  aux  locataires  et  réglées  par  le  code  civil. 

Et  moi  [the  hsftec)  prends  la  présente  location  comme  et  ainsi  qu'elle 
est  ci-dessus  stipulée.  Fait  double  entre  nous,  ft  —,  le  —,  mil 
huit  cent  trenle^ 

{The  ngnaturtê.) 

RECEIPT  FOR  RENT. 

Je  soussigné,  propriétaire  de maison,  sise  rue  —,  no.  — — , 

{w)  principal  locataire,  [or)  fondé  de  la  procuration  de  M.  ,  pro- 
priétaire de maison  située,  etc.,  ladite  procuration  en  date  du 

,  dûment  enregistrée,  reconnais  avoir  reçu  de  M.  ,  locataire 

de  ■  appartement  au  — —  étage,  ipr)  d'une  boutique,  de  ladite 

maison,  la  somme  de ,  pour  trois  (or)  pour  six  mois  {or)  pour  ua 

an,  des  loyers  du  dit  appartement  par  lui  occupé,  échus  le ,  et  la 

somme  de pour  sa'.contribution  de  portes  et  fenêtres;  dont  quit- 
tance, sans  préjudice  du  terme  courant  {nr)  de  l'année  courante,  {or) 
pour  solde  du  dernier  terme  du  loyer  du  dit  tieur  — — . 

A  Paris,  ce    ■        mil  huit  cent  trente— 

{The  signature.) 


PUBLIC  INSTITUTIONS, 

INSTITUT  DE  FRANCE.— The  National  Convention,  hj  a 
decree  of  1793,  abolished  ail  the  literai7  and  scientific  socie- 
lies,  denominated  académies^  established  during  the  reigns  of 
Louis  XUl.  and  Louis  XIV.;  and  the  arts  and  sciences  seemed 
condemned  to  oblivion.  Afler  the  fall  of  Robespierre,  how- 
ever,  the  Convention,  upon  the  proposition  of  the  Abbé  Gré- 
goire, appointed  a  commiltee  for  the  préservation  of  the 
monuments  of  France  ;  ordained  the  création  of  the  Polytechnlc 
and  Normal  schools,  tlie  opening  of  the  collèges,  and  founded 
the  Conservatoire  de  Musique,  the  Conservatoire  des  Arts  et 
Métiers,  etc.  By  a  decree  of  October  26lh,  1795  (3  Brumaire, 
An  IV.),  the  Convention  founded  the  Institut,  to  replace  the 
former  académies,  and  the  Directory  appointed  a  certain 
number  of  members,  who  in  their  tum  invited  to  join  them 
such  persons  as  they  considered  worthy.  The  Institute  was 
originally  divided  into  three  classes  :  the  first,  of  physical  and 


tti^emaiieid  sciences;  tiie  second,  of  mortl  âttd  polHical 
seieiKes  ;  and  tbe  third,  of  Itteratore  and  the  fine  arts.  Bona- 
parte, wtio  was  elected  a  memberof  the  mathematical  section 
of  the  bistitute,  on  the  26thof  December,  1797,  having  become 
Consul,  dîYîded  the  histitute  into  four  classes,  in  1808:  tbe 
first  comprehended  the  tphyslcal  and  mathematical  sciences; 
the  second  had  for  its  object  the  French  language  and  litera- 
tore ,  the  third,  ancient  history  and  Hterature;  and  thefourth, 
the  fine  arts.  Upon  the  restoration,  Louis  XVni.  issued  an  oi^ 
donnance,  dated  March  21, 1816,  by  which,for  the  four  classes 
of  the  Institute,  four  académies  were  substituted;  viz.  i,  the 
Académie  Française  ;  2.  the  Académie  Royale  des  Inscrip- 
tions et  BeUeS'Lettres ;  3  Jhe  Académie  Royale  des  Sciences; 
4,  the  Académie  Royale  des  BeouayArts^  and  some  of  the 
most  celebrated  members  beingdisraissed,  otbers  were  substi- 
tuted by  royal  nomination,  and  the  académies  were  taken 
under  the  spécial  protection  of  the  king.  In  1832,  a  fifth  Actk-^ 
demie,  under  the  name  of  Académie  des  Sciences  Morales  et 
Politiques,  was  founded.  The  funds  common  to  ail  the  aca- 
démies are  managed  by  a  committee  of  10  members,  two  from 
each  acaderay,  presided  by  Uie  Minister  of  Public  Instruction. 
The  nominations  to  vacant  places  are  balloted  for  in  each 
academy,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  king.  The  members 
of  one  academy  are  eligible  to  ail  the  otbers  ;  and  each  re- 
eeivesa  salary  of  1,500  fr.  Every  time  a  member  attends,  he 
receives  a  counter  to  dénote  that  he  was  présent  ;  were  he 
not  to  attend  dnring  theyear,  bis  salary  would  be  but  l,200fr., 
and  the  reraaining  30p  would  be  diyided  among  those  wfae 
were  présent  at  the  meetings.  Each  academy  has  its  spécial 
niles  and  funds  at  its  own  disposai.  The  library,  collections^ 
etc.,  of  the  Institute  are  common  to  the  five  académies.  The 
Institute  comprises  217  titular  members,  4â  free  academicians, 
who  receive  no  salary,  31  associâtes,  and  219  correspondents. 

The  Académie  Française  consists  of  40  members,  who  are 
cfaarged  with  tbe  examina tion  of  important  works  in  literatnre, 
with  a  Tiew  to  the  improvement  of  the  language.  This  aca- 
demy adjudges  alternately  an  annual  prize  of  1,500  fr.  for 
poetry  and  éloquence.  It  also  decrees  two  annual  prizes 
founded  byM.  Montyon,  one  for  the  work  most  usefulto  public 
«norals,  and  smother  for  anactof  virtue  displayed  in  the  lower 
classes  of  Society. 

The  Aeodiémie  de$  Inscriptions  H  Belk$*LeUres  Is  als# 
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cbmposed  of  40  members  and  10  free  academiciaiis.  the 
learned  languages,  antiquities,  and  monuments,  are  the  objects 
of  their  researches  and  labours.  Their  attention  is  particu- 
larly  directed  to  the  translation  of  Greek,  Latin,  and  Oriental 
Works  into  the  French  language,  and  to  the  formation  of  di- 
plomatie collections.  This  academy  afljudges  an  annual  prize 
of  1,500  fr.  for  literary  memoirs,  and  medals  are  distributed 
to  such  persons  as  produce  the  best  memoirs  on  the  antiquities 
of  France. 

The  Académie  des  Sciences  contains  63  members,  10  free 
academicians,  and  10  associâtes.  It  isdivided  into  11  sections, 
as  foUows  ;--geometry,  6  members;  mechanics,  6  ;  astro- 
nomy,  6  ;  geography  and  navigation,  3  ;  gênerai  philosophy, 
6:  chemistry,  6;  mineralogy,  6;  botany,  6;  rural  economy 
and  the  veterinary  art,  6:  anatomy  and  zoology,  6;  medicine 
and  surgery,  6.  The  annual  prizes  adjudged  by  tliis  academy 
are  1  of  3,000  fr.  for  physical  sciences;  1  for  statistics;  1  for 
expérimental  physiology;  and  one  for  mechanics.  It  also 
adjudges  prizes  for  improvements  in  medicine  and  surgery  ; 
for  discoveries  relative  to  the  treatment  of  patients  :  for  the 
means  of  rendering  an  art  or  trade  less  insalubrious;  for 
Works  or  discoveries  published  in  the  course  of  the  year  upon 
objects  of  utilily;  and  one  by  M.  Lalande,  for  the  principal 
astronomical  discovery  or  observation. 

The  Académie  des  Beaux-Arts  isjcomposed  of  40  members, 
10  free  academicians,  and  10  associâtes.  It  is  divided  into 
live  sections,  viz  :— Painting,  14  members;  sculpture, 8;  ar- 
chitecture, 8  ;  engraving,  4;  musical  composition,  6.  Italso 
distribu  les  annual  prizes.  Those  who  dbtain  the  grand  prizes 
of  painting,  sculpture,  arcliitecture,  and  musical  composition, 
are  sent  to  Rome,  andsupporledthereby  the  French  Academy, 
at  the  expense  of  the  state. 

The  Académie  des  Sciences  Morales  et  Politiques  is  formed 
hy  30  members,  5 free  academicians,  and  5 associâtes;  and  oc- 
cupics  itselfwithhistory,  and  the  moral  and  historical  sciences. 
A  secretary  is  attached  to  each  academy,  and  two  to  that  of 
sciences.  Each  academy  meets  once  a-week,  and  the  annual 
united  meeting  of  the  five  académies  takes  place  on  the  ist  of 
May.  On  public  occasions  the  members  of  the  Institute  wear  a 
costume  of  black,  embroidered  with  olive  leaves  in  green  silk. 
BUREAU  DES  LONGITUDES.—This  society  formed  in  1796, 
for  thç  discovery  of  methods  for  the  more  accurate  détermina* 
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tîoii  of  longitudes  at  sea,  and  for  tbe  improveinent  of  naviga^ 
tion  by  means  of  astronomical  observations,  holdsits  meetings 
at  the  pbservatory.  It  is  composed  of  3  mathematicians,  4  as- 
tronomers,  4  adjunctastronomers,  2  navigators,  i  geographer, 
and  2  instrument-malters.  It  bas  at  its  disposai  tbe  Paris  Ob- 
servatory  and  ail  tbe  astronomical  instruments  belonging  to 
government.  It  corresponds  witb  tbe  otber  observatories  of 
France  and  witb  Uiose  of  foreign  countries  ;  and  suggests  to 
tbe  government  wbere  itis  désirable  toestablish  observatories. 
Tbe  bureau  is  cliarged  to  draw  up  a  work  called  Connais- 
sance des  Temps,  or  account  of  tbe  motion  of  tbe  celestial 
bodies,  for  tbe  use  of  astronomers  and  navigators,  and  to  pub- 
lisb  it  several  years  beforeband.  It  revises  and  corrects  tbe 
astronomical  tables  and  metbods  of  longitudes,  and  dévotes 
its  attention  to  tbe  publication  of  astronomical  and  meteoro- 
logical  observations.  One  of  tbe  members  delivers  annually, 
at  tbe  Observatory,  a  public  course  of  lectures  on  astronomy. 
Tbe  bureau  publisbes  every  year  Uie  Annuaire  du  Bureau 
des  Longitudes,  wbicb  it  présents  to  tbe  king,  witb  tbe  Con- 
naissance des  Temps. 

ACADÉMIE  ROYALE  DE  MÉDECINE.  Previous  to  tbe  Ré- 
volution, tbere  was  an  Academy  of  Medicine  and  another  of 
Surgery.  Tbe  former  was  created  in  1776,  and  the  latter  in 
1731.  Upon  the  formation  of  tlie  Institute,  tlie  Médical  Aca- 
demy was  annexed  to  the  class  of  the  sciences.  By  an  ordon- 
nance of  December  20th,  1820,  the  Academy  was  restored. 
The  object  of  ils  institution  is  to  reply  to  inquiries  of  tbe 
government  relative  to  everytbing  that  concems  the  public 
health.  It  was  deiinitlvely  organised  by  royal  ordonnances 
in  1829  and  in  1835;  and  consisls  of  I7â  résident  members, 
19  free  members,  25  country  members,  and  22  foreign  as- 
sociâtes. The  number  of  its  correspondents  is  unlimited. 
The  Academy  bolds  public  sittings  every  Tuesday  at  3 
o'clock,  at  8,  rue  de  Poitiers. 

UNIVERSITY  OF  FRANCE.— The  large  and  flourisbingUnl- 
versity  of  Paris  was  founded,  it  is  said,  by  Charlemagne;  its 
early  celebrity  and  the  important  part  which  it  bore  in  tlic 
history  not  only  of  Paris,  butalso  of  France,  are  well  known. 
Tbe  number  of  Universities  in  France,  al  the  commencement 
of  the  Révolution,  was  10  or  12,  independent  of  the  varions 
collèges  and  scbools  founded  by  différent  religious  orders  ;  -  but 
9t  Ihat  period  the  whole  were  dissolved.    Afier  various  al-» 
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tempte  tè  siippij  their  place  hj  the  estahlishmeni  of  primâry, 
secondary,  and  central  schools  in  the  departments,  çoTenn 
ment  adopted  a  plan  of  public  éducation  entirelj  new.  For 
the  courts  of  Justice,  which  had  succeeded  to  the  ancient 
Parlements  established  in  various  parts  of  France,  25  courts 
of  appeal  were  created  in  the  principal  towns,  and  the  wfaole 
Ordre  Judiciaire  was  made  subordinate  to  a  grand  judge, 
Minister  of  Justice.  In  lilce  manner,  one  impérial  nniversity, 
consistingof  as  many  académies  as  tliere  were  courts  of  appeal, 
was  established  for  ail  France,  under  the  direction  of  a 
council  and  a  grand  master.  Upon  the  restoration  in  1814, 
Louis  XYIII.  abolished  tlie  office  of  grand  judge,  but  retained 
the  courts  of  appeal,  now  called  Cours  Royales  \  and  at  the 
same  Urne  did  awaj  with  the  council  and  grand  master  of  the 
université,  but  Icept  up  the  académies.  The  council  was 
afterwardsre-established,  under  the  title  of  Conseil  Royal  es 
l'Instruction  Publique,  and  placed  under  the  authority  of  the 
Minister  of  the  Interior  ;  and  in  1822,  the  office  of  grand 
master,  who  is  also  Minister  of  Public  Instruction,  was  re- 
stored.  The  council  consists  of  9  members,  including  the 
secretary.  There  are  also  17  in^ectors-generals  of  studios. 
An  academy  in  France  therefore  indudes,  in  gênerai,  every 
establishment  for  éducation  ;  and  none  whatever  can  be 
created  without  the  permission  of  the  Royal  Council  of  Pub- 
lic Instruction.  The  University  is  composed  as  follows:— 
1,  les  Facultés;  2,  les  Collèges  Royaux  et  les  Collèges  Com^ 
munaux;  3,  les  Institutions  et  Pensions;  4,  les  Écoles  Pri- 
maires. The  University  possesses  a  library,  which  is  placed 
at  the  Sorbonne,  and  spécial  funds  for  granting  pensions  to 
superannuated  and  inflrm  teachers. 

The  Academy  of  Paris  consists  of  5  facvAiïe^^' cienees, 
Jjettersy  Theology,Law,mdMedicine,  TheSflrstfacultiesaro 
established  at  the  Sorbonne,  and  comprise  the  foUowing  pro- 
fessorsbips  :— Sciences  :  physical  astronomy,  dififerenlial  and 
intégral  calculus,  algebra,  mechanics,  descriptive  geometry, 
chemistry,  mhieralogy,  botanyl  zoology,  and  comparative  phy- 
siology,wilh  Ssupplemenlaryprofessorships.— />rrer#:  Greek 
literature.  Latin  éloquence,  Latin  poetry,  French  éloquence, 
Frencli  literature  and  poetry,  philosophy,  hislory  of  ancient 
philosophy,  historyof  modem  philosophy,  ancient  history,  mo- 
dem history,  geography,  foreign  literature,  besides  7  supple- 
mentaryprofessorships,— r^ea/o^ry:  dogmatic  theology,  mo* 
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rality,  sacred  scriptures,  ecclesiastical  hislory  and  government, 
sacred  éloquence,  Hebrew,  with  5  supplemenlary  professors. 

The  Faculiy  ofLaw  is  established  at  tlie  École  de  Droit, 
place  du  Panthéon.  It  liastliefollowing  professorships:— Civil 
code,  4  professors;  civil  and  criminal  procédure  and  criminal 
législation;  commercial  code;  administrative  law;  French 
constituUonal  law;  law  of  nations;  Roman  law,  2  professors; 
Pandects;  liistory  of  law;  besides  9  supplementary  professor- 
sbips.  To  be  admitted  to  foUow  thèse  courses,  the  student 
must  bring  a  diploma  of  bachelier-ès-lettres, 

The  Faculty  of  Meditine  is  established  at  the  École  de 
Médecine,  14,  rue  de  l'École  de  Médecine.  It  comprises  the 
fbllowing  professorships  : — anatomj;  médical  chemistry;  ma- 
teria  medica  and  therapeutics;  hygiène  ;  pharmacy;  internai 
pathology,  2  professors;  extemal  pathology,  2  professors; 
opérations;  midwifery^  and  diseases  of  children;  forensic  me* 
dicine;  internai  clinics,  4  professors  ;  extemal  clinics,  4  pro- 
fessors; palhology  and  gênerai  therapeutics;  médical  physics; 
médical  natural  history;  physiology;  phrenology;  together 
with  2  bonorary  professorships. 

To  ail  the  above  faculties  a  certain  number  of  professeurs- 
agrégés,  or  assistant  professors,  are  attached,  from  whom 
the  regular  professors  are  chosen.  The  salaries  of  the  pro- 
fessors vary  from  2,000  fr.  to  8,000  fr.  Ail  their  lectures  are 
public  and  gratuitous.  Foreigners  are  admitted  to  them 
under  certain  régulations,  which  may  be  known  on  applica- 
tion at  the  seats  of  the  faculties.  (l) 

Degrees.— i^octfZ/y  ofSciences.—'to  obtain  the  following 
degrees  the  candidates  must  be  bacheHers-ès-lettres,  and  must 
pass  the  following  examinations  :  Bacheliers-ès-seienees  ma- 
thématiques :  arithmetic,  geometry  and  algebra,  plane  trigo- 
Bometry,  analytical  geometry,  and  the  éléments  of  physics,  as 
taught  in  the  royal  collèges.'— Bachelier-ès-sciences  physi- 
ques: elementary  mathematics  of  ist  year  of  philosophy  ;  élé- 
ments of  physics,  chemistry,  and  the  three  branches  of  na- 
tural history,  according  to  the  programmes  of  the  royal 

(1)  In  France  tbere  are  6  faculties  of  catholic  theology,  established  at 
Paris,  Rouen,  BordeauiL,  Lyon,  Alx,  and  Toulouse  ;  and  2  of  protestant 
theology,  at  Strasburg  and  BfontpelUer.  There  are  9  faculties  of  Inw,  at 
Paris,  Caen,  Dijon,  Grenoble,  Toulouse,  Aix,  Poitiers,  Rennes,  and  Stras- 
burg.  Three  faculties  of  medlcine,  at  Paris,  Montpellier,  and  Strasburg. 
Six  faculUes  of  sciences  and  letters,  at  Parts,  Caen,  D^on,  Grenoblet 
Montpellier,  and  Bordeaux, 
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ccMe^,'^LièenHi^-9cimces  mathématiquéi  :  différent 
and  intégral  calculus,  and  mechanics. — Licendé^s^scienees 
physiques,  chemistry  and  physics. — Lieencié^s-sciences  na- 
turelles :  mineralogj,  botany,  and  zoology. — ^To  become  a 
licentiate,  the  degree  of  bachelor  must  bave  been  taken, 
and  two  courses  of  the  faculty  in  the  same  year  must  bave 
beenfoUowed. — Docteuf-ès-scienees  :  candidates  are  required 
to  sustain  two  thèses  on  the  subjects  of  one  of  the  3  licen- 
tiate's  examinations. 

Facxdty  of  Letters. — Baehelier^s-lettres  :  the  candidates 
must  he  16  years  of  âge  at  least,  and  produce  a  certificate 
of  having  attended  a  course  of  rhetoric,  and  one  or  two 
distinct  annual  courses  of  philosophy.  (])  lAceneié-ès^ttres  : 
the  candidate  must  be  a  bachelor  of  one  year*s  standing,  and 
bave  attended  4  courses  of  the  faculty.  The  examination 
consists  in  compositions  in  French,  Latin,  and  Greek,  and  in 
literary,  pbilosopbical,  and  historical  questions. — Doetettr-^s- 
lettres  :  he  must  be  a  liceniiate,  and  sustain  two  thèses  ;  one 
m  Latin  on  a  pliilosophical  subject,  the  other  hi  French  on  a 
subject  of  ancient  oi'  modem  literature. 

Faculty  of  TTteology, —The  degrees  of  bachelor ,  licentiate, 
and  docior,  are  aiso  conferred  in  this  faculty.  By  an  ordon- 
nance of  Dec.  25,  1880,  no  one  can  be  a  professor  of  theology 
without  having  taken  tlie  degree  of  doctor  in  that  faculty  ; 
nor  curate  of  a  chief  town  of  a  department,  or  any  higlier 
funcUonary  in  the  church,  without  being  a  licentiate;  nor 
curate  of  a  chief  town  of  a  canton  without  being  baohehr, 
unless  the  functions  of  curate  or  oflSciating  minister  bave  been 
performed  by  bim  for  1&  or  10  years. 

Faculty  ofLaw.—To  graduate  in  this  faculty  students  must 
be  bachelier s-ès-lettresj  and  must  fuUil  certain  conditions  of 
entering  their  names,  etc.  Bachelier-en^droit  :  two  exami- 
nations are  necesssary  for  tbis  degree,  which  is  taken  at  thé 
end  of  the  2nd  year  ;  the  §rst  in  the  civil  code  and  the  Insti- 
tûtes  of  Justhiian,  the  second  m  tlie  civil  code,  and  the  codes 
of  procédure,  pénal  laws,  and  criminal  process. — Ueencié^ 
en-droit  :  a  third  year's  study  is  requisite  for  this  degree,  and 
2  examinations,  besides  a  public  act,  one  in  the  Boman  laws» 
the  other  in  the  civil  and  commercial  codes,  and  in  admini- 
strative law. — Docteur-en-droit  :  a  fourth  year  is  necessary 
for  this  degree;  two  examinations  and  a  public  act;  ene  ia 

(1)  See  ^Manuel  du  Baccalaureat-èKLettrei.* 
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Roman  kw,  Uie  olher  in  the  civil  code,  tbe  law  of  nations, 
tbe  bistory  of  law,  and  constilutlonal  iaw. 

FaeuUp  ofMedicine.—Tïâs  facultj  confers  onlj  the  degree 
of  DoctoTj  for  which  a  candidate  must  be  a  bachelier-ès-let-' 
tretf  and  pass  an  examination  at  ttie  end  of  liis  first  year;  a 
second  at  tlie  end  of  liis  tliird  ;  and  3  ottier  examinations, 
witli  a  public  tbesis,  at  the  end  of  iiis  fourth.  There  are  cer- 
tain fixed  periods  of  the  year  for  entering  names,  etc. 

The  numbers  of  tbe  students  attending  the  faculties  of  the 
University  of  Paris  bave  never  been  exactly  ascertained.  The 
Dames  entered  m  1838  for  the  courses  of  law  amounted  to 
3,154;  those  formedicine  were  2,145;  whilefrom  1,200  to 
1,500  persons  annually  attend  the  courses  of  the  professors  of 
sciences,  (i) 

œiXEGES  AND  SCaK)OLS.— Collège  Royal  de  France, 
1,  Place  CambraL— At  tins  collège  23  professors  give  public 
and  gratuitous  lectures  on  the  foUowing  subjects  : — astro- 
nomy;  matbematics;  physical  mathematics;  expérimental 
physics;  medlcine;  chemistry;  natural  history;  natural  and 
national  law  ;  history  and  morality  ;  Hebrew,  Chaldee,  and 
Syriac;  Arabie;  Persic;  Turkish;  Ghinese  and  Mantchou 
Tartar;  Sanscrit;  Greek  literature;  Greek  and  Latin  phi- 
losophy;  Latin  éloquence;  Latin  poetry;  French  literature  ; 
poliUcal  economy  ;  archaeology  ;  history  of  législation  ;  be- 
sides  1  honorary  professer. 

Musée  Royal  d'Histoire  Naturelle,  Jardin  des  Plantes. 
—A  collège  or  body  of  15  professors  gives  lectures  on  the 
foUowing  subjects  ;  zoology,  mammiferae  and  birds  ;  zoology, 
reptiles  and  fishes  ;  zoology,  molluscie  and  zoophytes  ;  zoo- 
logy, articulated  animais;  anatomy;  comparative  anatomy  ; 
gênerai  chemistry;  applied  chemistry;  mineralogy  ;  geology  ; 
bolany;  vegetable  physiology;  rural  botany;  cultivalion  of 
plants;  physics  applied  to  natural  history.  To  thèse  are  added 
1  bonorary  prof^sor,  11  assistant  naturalists,  4  assistant  pre- 
parers,  1  librarian,  and  other  officers,  besides  an  establish- 
ment of  9  painters  of  objects  of  natural  bistory,  botany,  etc. 

Conservatoire  des  Arts  et  Métiers,  208,  rue  St. 
Martin.— Tbis  establishment,  especially  intended  for  the  in- 
dufitrial  éducation  of  manufacturera,  mechanics,  and  other 

(1)  Tke  followinff  is  the  number  of  students  entered  in  tbe  faculty  of 
Uw,  at  Paru,  for  the  last  six  years:— 1833,  3,286;  1834,  3,422;  1835,  3,464; 
1836,3^78  ;  1837, 3,102  ;  1838, 3,154.  The  number  of  candidates  for  degrees 
Riiecled  at  tbe  ammal  examlnations  Is  ver  y  large,  and  at  the  «nd  of  the 
iaitae«d«a!Uotl  year  «Mmnted  to  m. 
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wôrkmen,  contains,  according  to  the  last  régulations,  i  i  pro- 
fessorships  of  application  of  geometry;  application  of  me^ 
chanics;  mechanical lechnology ;  descriptive  geometry;  ap- 
plication of  inorganic  chemistry  ;  application  of  organic  che- 
mislry;  application  of  pliysics;  agriculture;  industrial  eco- 
nomy;  industrial  législation;  and  the  drawing  of  machines. 
There  is  aiso  estahlished  hère  a  preparatory  gratuitous  school 
of  arts  and  trades  for  400  boys,  who  must  be  not  less  than 
10  nor  above  14  years  of  âge  at  entering,  and  must  know 
reading,  wriling,  and  the  first  principles  of  arithmetic,  before 
they  can  be  admilted.  They  are  then  instructed  in  arith- 
metic,  algebra,  elemenlary  and  descriptive  geometry,  elemen- 
lary  notions  of  physics,  chemistry,  mechanics,  machinery  and 
moving  principles,  sketcliing  and  drawing  of  machines,  and 
omamental  drawing. 

Ecole  Normale,  il 5,  rue  St.  Jacques.— This  institution  Is 
intended  for  the  éducation  of  young  men  who  wish  to  become 
candidates  for  professorships.  To  be  admilted,  they  must  be 
between  the  âges  of  17  and  23,  and  must  bave  taken  the  de- 
grees  of  bachelier-ès-letlresy  or  bachelier-és-sciences;  and 
must  pass  two  severe  examinations  in  philosophy,  Wstory, 
riietoric,  and  ancient  and  modem  literature,  or  in  the  various 
branches  of  mathematics  and  physics.  The  course  of  éduca- 
tion in  this  school  lasls  forSyears.  There  are  19  profes- 
sors  allached  to  it,  and  it  conlains  at  présent  G7  pupils. 

Besides  thèse,  there  are  in  Paris  five  royal  and  two  privale 
collèges,  between  the  pupils  of  which,  and  the  royal  collège 
of  Versailles,  there  is  a  gênerai  compétition  for  prizes  at  the 
end  of  each  scholastic  year.  To  this  effecl  eight  or  ten  pupils 
of  each  class  who  bave  mosl  distinguished  themselves  are  se- 
lected,  and  the  adjudication  of  the  prizes  is  conducted  with 
great  pomp  al  the  Sorbonne,  in  the  présence  of  the  whole 
corps  universitaire.  The  lerms  for  board  are  1,000  fr.  a-year, 
besides  60  fr.  for  collège  dues,  and  45  fr.  for  university  fées. 
Music,  dancing,  etc.  are  extra  charges.  The  royal  collèges 
are  each  governed  by  an  inspecteur-général  des  études,  a 
proviseur,  to  whom  is  joined  a  censeur  des  éludes,  and  a 
steward.  The  collèges  which  receive  boarders  hâve  aIso  a 
chaplain,  and  two  assislant-chaplains.  The  pupils  of  the  in- 
stitutions and  pensions  are  obliged  to  attend  the  lectures  in 
>  the  royal  collèges;  and  such  as  bave  privale  tutoi*s  are  also 
admilted.  The  course  of  éducation  comprises  tlie  Greek,  La- 
lin,  llalian,  English,  and  German  languages;  philosophy, 
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physics,  belles-lettres,  mathematics,  historj,  geography, 
wriling,  drawing,  fencing»  music,  dancing,  and  singing. 
Tbemaslers  of  institutions  bave  the  privilège  ofpayingonly 
15  fr.  per  annum  for  collège  dues,  in  addition  to  tbe  4â  fr. 
wliicli  tbey  pay  for  university  fées.  When  the  classes  are 
very  numerous  tbey  are  formed  into  two  divisions.  (I) 

Tlie  following  is  a  listof  the  collèges:— Co/%0  Royal  ds 
Lmis-le-Grand,  123,  rue  St.  Jacques;  1,031  pupils,  of  whom 
aboul  500  are  boarders.— Co/Wflfe  Royal  de  Hmri  IF,^  2,  rue 
de  Glovis  ;  007  pupils,  of  whom  about  400  are  boarders.— Cb^ 
Uge  Royal  de  St.  Louis,  04,  rue  de  la  Harpe  ;  047  pupils,  of 
wliora  300  are  boarders.— CoZWflf«  Royal  de  Charlemagne,  120, 
rue  St.  Antoine;  812  ^u^Ws,— Collège  Royal  de  Bourbon,  5, 
rue  St.  Croix  d'Antûi;  891  pupils. — Collège  Stanislas,  34,  rue 
Notre  Dame  des  Gliamps  ;  194  pupils,  boarders.— Co/%0  Roi- 
Un  or  St.  Barbe,  34,  rue  des  Postes;  389  pupils,  boarders. — 
To  the  above  should  be  added  the  Collège  des  Ecossais,  25, 
rue  des  Fossés-St.-Victor  ;  the  Collège  des  Irlandais,  3,  rue  des 
hrlandais;  and  the  Collège  des  Anglais,  22,  rue  des  Postes. 
Ali  thèse  collèges  will  be  found  described  in  another  part  of 
this  work,  according  to  their  respective  localities.(l) 

SPECIAL  SCHOOLS.— In  addition  to  the  collèges  before  men- 
tioned,  there  are  a  great  number  of  schools  for  spécial  pur- 
poses  founded  in  Paris,  mostly  by  the  government;  of  thèse 
we  subjoin  a  list. 

ÉCOLE  Polytechnique,  71,  rue  Descartes. — ^A  decree  of  the 
National  Convention,  dated  21  Ventôse,  an  II.  (March  11, 
1794),  created  a  Commission  des  Travaux  Publics,  and  an 
École  Centrale,  the  latter  of  which,  by  a  decree  of  the  I5tli 
Fructidor,  an  111.  (September  ist,  1795),  took  the  name  of 
École  Polytechnique.    The  object  of  this  most  useful  and 

(0  In  the  departmentA  there  are  royal  collèges  in  ail  great  towns.  In 
MqaU  towDsthc  collèges  are  called  coUigei  communaux  :  thèse  are  prl- 
vite  eslabllshments  alded  by  the  commune,  and  subject  to  tbe  surveil- 
lance or  the  autborities.  The  royal  collèges  or  Paris  deserve  a  vislt  rroiii 
Ibe  Intelligent  travcller.  The  accounts  or  the  University,  as  to  the 
mimber  of  sludents  and  the  amounts  of  the  fecs  recel ved  for  thelr 
éducation,  durlng  the  schoiastlc  year  1837-1838,  shew  the  following  re- 
•Utti;-. 

No.  of  Students.       Sums  recel  ved. 

In  the  41  royal  collèges       .  10,975  383,5i4fr. 

ir»l             317  communal  collèges  22,'»58  427,603 

1(11  institutions    .        .  8,378  350,6!» 

1,007  boarding-schools  .  23,538  473,773 

Tolals     .       .        64,649  J,535,54)fr. 

8 
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justly-c^brated  Institution  i»  to  diffuse  tlie  kn<mt«dgê  of  the 
malhematical,  physical,  and  chemicai  sciences,  and  the  gra- 
pliic  arts;  to  form  pupils  for  the  artiUery,  engineering, 
bridges  and  highways,  mining,  and  other  departments,  into 
which  persons  cannot  be  admilted  wiiliout  having  studied  in 
this  sc}k)o1.  a  great  number  of  excellent  officers,  engineers, 
and  scientific  men  hâve  been  educated  in  this  establishment. 
Pupils  are  admitted  from  the  âge  of  17  to  20.  Every  jear  can- 
didates for  admission  undergo  a  very  severe  examinaiion  in 
Paris,  and  in  the  departments.  The  tenus  are  1,000  fr.  a-year, 
the  pupils  also  providing  themselves  with  a  uniform,  bocks, 
and  other  objects  necessary  for  the  pursuit  of  their  studies. 
The  king  has  founded  24  scholarships,  of  which  8  are  in  the 
nomination  of  the  Minister  of  the  Interior,  12  of  the  Muiister 
of  War,  and  4  of  the  Minister  of  the  Marine.  The  affiaiirs  of 
the  school  are  under  the  superintendence  of  a  council  of  amé- 
lioration, a  council  of  instruction,  and  a  council  of  admini- 
stration. The  period  allowed  for  study  is  two  years,  to  which 
in  certain  cases  a  third  year  is  added.  Strangers  cannot  visit 
this  school  without  permission  from  the  Minister  of  War.(]  ) 

ÉCOLE  Royale  des  Ponts  et  Chaussées,  10,  rue  Hil- 
lerin  Berlin.— This  scliool  consists  of  97  pupils,  talcen  from  the 
École  Polytechnique,  who  receive  instruction  in  the  art  of 
projecting  and  constructing  routes,  canals,  bridges,  etc.,  -vrith 
whatever  concerns  the  différent  branches  of  civil  engineering. 

École  d'Application  do  Corps  o'État-Major,  i36,  rue 
de  Crénelle. — ^This  school  is  destined  to  form  pupils  for  the 
staff-service.  The  term  of  study  is  two,  or,  at  most,  three 
years,  when  those  pupils  who  bave  passed  the  examinations 
wilh  honour  are  created  sub-lieutenants  of  the  staff,  and  are 
attached  to  an  infantry  or  cavalry  régiment. 

ÉCOLES  des  Mines,  34,  rue  d'Enfer.— At  the  head  of  this 
school  ïsaConseil  des  Mines, which  directs  ail  affairs  relating 
to  mining  opérations. 

ÉCOLE  des  Chartes,  at  the  King's  Library,  rue  de  Riche- 
lieu.— This  institution  was  founded  by  Louis  XVIII.,  for  en- 
couraging  the  study  of  the  ancient  manuscripls  contained  in 
the  différent  libraries,  and  the  dépôts  of  the  archives  of  the 
kingdom.  To  this  end  the  keepers  of  the  records  and  the 
king's  librarians  receive  an  addition  to  their  salary  to  teach 

(1)  Tbe  ftiUest  information  on  Uiis  remarkable  institution  will  be  foiiii4 
in  tbt  pubttcatian  caUf  d  **  Pr«crammt  des  titidiM.'* 
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young  mea  (aoskuited  bj  the  miiâster  of  the  iaierior)  pala^ 
o^rapby,  or  to  understand  and  decipher  ancient  charters. 
Each  pupU  receives  600  fr.  a-year. 

ÉCOLE  DES  Langues  Orientales  Vivantes,  at  the  King's 
Ubrary,  rue  de  Richelieu  :  7  professorsare  attached  to  this  es- 
tablishment, and  lecture  on  the  foliowing  languages:— Literal 
Arabie;  Vulgar  Arabie;  Persian;  Turkisli;  Armenian;  Modem 
GreekandGreekpalaograpby;  Hindoostanee. 

École  de  Pharmacie,  13,  rue  de  l'Arbalète.— There  are  8 
professors  attached  to  tbis  school,  who  lecture  on  drugs,  che- 
mistry,  natural  history,  and  botany.  Apothecaries  must  be 
examioed  at  this  school  before  they  can  practise  as  such. 

ÉCOLE  des  Beaux  Arts,  I6,  rue  des  Petits  Aug;usUns.— - 
Tbis  school  is  divided  into  t  sections,  palnting  and  sculpture, 
and  architecture.  Lectures  are  given  gratuitously  on  every 
subject  connecled  wiih  the  arts  by  20  professors.(]) 

École  Gratuite  de  Dessin,  5,  rue  de  l'École  de  Méde- 
cine.— ^This  institution  is  for  the  instruction  of  artisans  in  the 
principles  of  drawing  ami  architecture  ;  lectures  are  also  given 
ongeometry,  arithmetic,  mensuration,  timber-cutting,  etc. 

&OLE  Gratuite  de  Dessin,  for  young  women,  7,  ruede 
Touraine. — This  school,  for  the  infraction  of  young  women 
inl^ided  for  thearlsormanual  professions,  affords  the  means 
of  studying  figures,  landscapes,  flowers,  etc.(2) 

ÉCOLE  Centrale  des  Arts  et  Manufactures,  7,  rae 
Thorigny,  founded  in  1828,  and  established  on  the  plan  of  the 
old  École  Polytechnique,  for  the  éducation  of  persons  intended 
for  civil  engineers,  directors  of  manufactories,  builders,  and 

teachers  of  the  application  of  the  sciences. 

Ck)NSERVATOIRE  DE  MUSIQUE  ET  DE  DÉCLAMATION  LY- 
RIQUE, 11,  faubourg  Poissonnière.— This  institution  was 
founded  for  the  instruction  of  young  persons  of  both  sexes  f  n 
siaging,  music,  etc.  A  numerous  body  of  the  (irst  professors 
of  both  sexes  give  gratuitous  instruction  hère  to  more  than 
400  pupils,  and  a  very  valuable  musical  library,  open  daily  to 
the  public  from  10  to  3,  is  aho  attached  to  this  establishment. 

(0  At  the  École  des  Beaux  Arts  the  entrles  for  the  academical  yearof 
183S-39  were  115  pupils  in  drawing,  and  32  in  sculpture. 

(2)  Ecoleê  Gratuites  de  Deftnn  have  been  established  by  l^IM.  Charles  and 
Dupré^rue  St.  Avoye  and  fauboui^  St.  Antoine,  and  in  the  court  of  the 
Petites  Écuries.  They  are  opened  in  the  eveniag,  and  are  assiduoutly 
frequented  by  laborlous  worlcmen.  In  the  ScbooU  of  PeiiSii  iBStmO' 
tiOQ  U  £iv«n  gratuitouily  to  3,aoa  tcbolart. 
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ÉCOLES  D'ËQUiTATiON.— The  most  celebrated  is  under  the 
direclion  of  MM.  Franconi,  of  the  Cirque-Olympique.  Tliere 
is  a  second,  19,  rue  Cadet,  faubourg  Montmartre,  wliich  is 
open  daily;  a  Ihird  is  in  the  rue  de  Fleurus,  near  Uie  garden 
of  the  Luxembourg,  and  several  olhers  of  considérable  repu- 
talion  are  in  varions  parts  of  the  capital. 

Gymnase,  rue  Jean  Goujon,  Champs-Elysées.— Al  tbis  insti- 
tution, conducted  by  M.  Amoros,  instruction  is  given  to  pupils 
of  botii  sexes  in  gymnastic  exercises  on  the  most  approved 
principles.    It  is  very  well  attended. 

Institutions  and  Pensions.— Thèse  establishments  cor- 
respond to  académies  and  boarding-schools  in  England,  but 
are  uhder  the  superintendence  of  the  Royal  Council  of  Public 
Instraction.  In  Paris  Ihere  are  28  Institutions  or  preparatory 
schools  for  the  collèges,  and  91  Pensions;  in  the  rest  of  the 
deparlment  of  the  Seine  there  are  42  Institutions  and  Pen- 
sions. The  number  of  Pensions  for  young  ladies  in  Paris 
is  70,  and  there  are  15  in  the  other  communes  of  the  départ- 
ment.  There  are  also  381  schoo]s  in  Paris,  and  215  in  the 
rest  of  the  deparlment.    For  a  list  or  the  best,  see  Directory, 

ÉCOLES  Normales  Élémentaires.— Thèse  useful  institu- 
tions are  designed  to  form  school-masters  and  school-mis- 
tresses.  They  are  two  in  number,  one  for  men  and  the  other 
for  women  ;  the  former  is  situated  at  No.  4,  rue  CarpenUer, 
and  the  latter  at  the  Halle-aux-Draps.  The  lectures  are  deli- 
vered  three  days  a-week,  and  occupy  three  months.  The  pu- 
pils are  taught  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  line-drawing, 
penmanship,  and  church-singing.  No  one  is  admitted  without 
producing  a  certificate  signed  by  the  mayor  and  rector  of  his 
parish,  or  an  authorisation  delivered  by  the  committee  of  pub- 
lic instruction. 

Gratuitous  lectures  for  workmen  bave  been  established  by 
the  Association  Polytechnique  in  the  3d,  6th,  and  8th  arron- 
dissements. 

Écoles  Primaires.— The  name  of  thèse  schools  suffîciently 
indicates  their  object.  They  form  the  fourth  class  under  the 
direction  of  the  Royal  Council  of  Public  Instruction,  and  are 
very  numerous. 

Adult  Schools,— 'Ihete  are  altogether  in  the  deparlment  of 
the  Seine  53  schools  or  classes  for  adults,  containing  7,000 
persons  in  Paris,  371  in  the  arrondissement  of  St.  Denis,  and 
1,085  in  thaï  of  Sceaux. 
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thwréirs.-^^^TUnt  are  usefnl  esUtblishmeftts  kept  up  bj  the 
adffiinistraliofi  of  hospitals  forfurnishing  work  to  young  g:irls: 
there  are  1  or  more  in  each  arrondissement  ;  their  total  num- 
b^  is  29,  and  the  children  frequenting  tliem  are  1,595. 

Of  the  Écoles  Primaires  for  children,  there  are  24  Écoles  Mu- 
tuelles (Boys),  containing  5,600  Scholars  ;  27  Écoles  Simulta- 
nées (Boys),  7,047  ;  total  (Boys),  12,647.-28  Écoles  Mutuelles 
(Giris),  5,990  ;  27  Écoles SimulUnées  (Girls),  5,260;  total  (Girls), 
11,250.  The  expense  of  ail  the  Écoles  Primaires  to  the  town 
is  about  240,000  fr.  annually,  and  to  the  administration  of 
bos|»tals  about  330,000  fr.  The  funds  contributed  by  chari- 
table associations  to  some  of  the  above-mentioned  schools 
amount  to  46,800  fir.,  giving  the  total  cost  of  primary  instruc- 
tion per  annum,  616,800  fr.  Elementary  singing  is  tau^t  in 
ail  thèse  schools  ;  and  the  monitors  in  them  receive  prizes  ac- 
cording  to  merit.  The  salaries  of  the  teachers  are,  for  masters 
1,800  fr.,  for  mistresses  1,500  fr.  per  annum  ;  and  aH  areeither 
provided  with  a  house,  or  receive  an  allowance  of  300  fr. 
towards  their  rent.  If  they  hold  an  evening  class  for  adults 
they  are  paid  in  addition,  the  masters  300  fr.,  the  mistresses 
200  fr.  (1) 

Salles  d'asile,  or  Infant  Schools,  are  rapidly  forming  ail 
over  Paris.  There  are  at  présent  23  such  establishments, 
and  they  contain  between  4,000  and  5,000  children.  The 
sodety  for  the  promotion  of  thèse  schools  holds  its  meetings 
at  13,  rue  de  la  Chaussée  d'Antin.  (2) 

We  may  add  to  the  foregoing  account  of  the  state  of  publie 
instruction  in  the  capital  a  notice  of  a  grand  and  admirable 
institution,  which,  although  not  situated  within  Paris,  is  still 
immediately  and  closely  connected  with  it. 

The  Maison  Royale  de  St,  Denis  is  devoted  to  the  instruc- 
ti<Hiofthedaughter8,  sisters,  and  nièces  of  members  of  tho 
légion  of  bonour.  It  was  originally  established  by  Napoléon  in 
the  Château  of  Écouen,  under  the  superintendence  of  Mad. 
Gampan,  and  bas  been  rendered  illustrions  by  the  peculiar  fa- 
veur of  the  Emperor,  who  often  visited  it;  by  tlie  lelters  and 

(1)  The  Écoles  Primaires  for  ail  France,  In  1838,  contalned  1,388,964 
boys,  943,616  girls  ;  total,  2,332,580.— The  expense  of  communal  schools 
was  9,0i7,427(lr.,  and  the  votes  of  councUs-general  for  maintainlng 
them  amounted  to  4,23l,608fr. 

C2)  The  most  authentic  accounts  that  can  be  obtalned  of  the  instltu- 
Uons  for  public  instruction  In  France  are  to  be  found  in  the  **  Almanach 
Royal,''  or  in  the  "•  Almanach  de  lUniversité,"  both  annual  pubUcatiOOf* 
and  in  the  ^  Reports"  of  the  prefect  of  the  departm^  nt. 

9. 
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the  enlightened  cares  of  Us  excellent  governess;  and  by  the 
numbers  of  amiable  and  disUngui&hed  ,women  who  hâve  re- 
ceived  their  éducation  within  its  walls.  Since  I81â  it  lias  been 
settled  in  the  vast  buildings  of  the  Âbbey  of  8t.  Denis,  and 
according  to  the  latest  régulations  is  thus  constituted  : — ^The 
Queen  is  the  spécial  protectress  and  head  of  the  institution. 
The  Grand  Chancellor  of  the  Légion  présents  the  higher  func- 
tionaries  of  the  house  to  the  Queen  for  her  nomination,  and 
appoints  the  other  functionaries  by  his  own  authority.  Ail 
pupils  are  nominaled  to  it  by  the  King,  on  the  présentation  of 
the  Grand  Gliancellor.  The  establishment  consists  of  a  lady 
superihtendent,  6  ladies  dignitaries,  12  ladies  of  the  Ist  class, 
40  ladies  of  the  2d  class,  20  novices,  and  an  unlimited  num- 
ber  of  candidates  for  the  noviciate  determined  by  the  Grand 
Ghancellor.  500  young  ladies  are  hère  educated  as  pupils, 
of  whom  400  receive  tbeir  instruction  gratuitously,  ànd  100 
pay  a  moderato  sum.  (1)  The  superintendent,  dignitaries, 
and  governing  members  of  the  institution  wear  orders  and 
décorations  corresponding  to  those  of  the  members  of  the 
légion  of  honour;  and  retiring  pensions  are  allowed  them 
after  a  certain  number  of  years  of  service.  Female  éducation 
of  the  highest  and  most  refined  description  is  given  to  the 
pupils  in  ail  its  branches;  and  the  young  ladies  who  are 
brought  up  hère  receive  ail  the  advantages  that  can  rcsult 
from  a  weli-matured  System  of  collegiate  instruction,  aided 
by  eminent  professors  of  the  fine  arts  and  music.  3  almoners 
and  a  large  médical  staff  are  attarhed  to  the  service  of  the 
establishment,  and  tlie  care  and  attention  paid  to  the  comfort 
as  well  as  health  of  the  pupils  are  very  great.  At  the  same 
time  the  rules  of  the  house  are  exceedingly  strict,  withoul 
being  severe  ;  ail  the  members  of  it  wear  the  same  uniform, 
black  dresses,  black  bonnets  and  gloves,  white  aprons  and 
coUars;  ail  dine  together,  and  are  subjected  to  almost  military 
discipline.  Fréquent  examina tions  take  place,  and  prizes  are 
bestowed  according  to  the  order  of  merit.  From  the  nature 
of  the  institution  itself  it  is  désirable  that  the  public  should 
not  promiscuously  penetrate  into  it,  and  accordingly  permis- 
sion to  visit  it  is  only  granted  by  the  Grand  Ghancellor  on  a 
written  application,  and  is  by  no  means  a  common  favour. 
Two  succursalhouses,belonging  to  this  institution,  andcon- 

(0  The  total  number  of  persons  in  the  Maison  Royale  on  Jan,  i,  1838. 
y:  M  650. 
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ducted  upon  the  same  plan,  are  established,  one  in  Ihe  rue 
Barbette,  al  Paris,  ttie  second  at  llie  Maison  des  Loges  in  tlie 
forest  of  St.  Germain.  Tliey  contain  jointl(^  400  gratuitous 
pupils,  and  are  superintended  by  the  ladies  of  tlie  Gongrega^ 
tion  de  la  Mère  de  Dieu. 

This  institution  is  the  noblest  establishment  for  female  édu- 
cation in  France,  and  perhaps  in  Europe. 

MUSEUMS,  ETC.— We  hère  onlj  give  a  list  of  the  muséums, 
libraries,  etc.,  for  the  convenience  of  référence;  fui!  descrip- 
tions of  thèse  institutions  will  be  found  in  their  proper  places 
in  other  parts  of  this  work,  according  to  the  arrondissements 
m  which  they  happen  to  be  situated. 

Musée  des  Tableaux^  at  the  Louvre  ;  1 ,406  pictures  of  Italian, 
Flemish,  Spanish,  and  French  schools  of  old  masters  and  de- 
ceased  modem  artists. 

Musée  des  Tableaux  de  la  Galerie  Espagnole,  at  the  Lou- 
vre; 446  pictures  of  the  Spanish  schools,  with  a  few  of  the 
Italian. 

Musée  des  Dessins,  at  the  Louvre;  1,298  drawings  of  mas- 
ters of  ail  schools. 

Musée  des  antiques,  at  the  Lmivre;  1,100  ancient  statues, 
sculpture,  etc. 

Musée  Égyptien,  al  the  Louvre  ;  Collection  of  Egyptian  an- 
UquiUes,  Greek  vases  and  bronzes,  Etruscan  antiquities,  etc. 

Musée  de  la  Marine,  at  the  Louvre  ;  GoUection  of  modeis  of 
vessels,  naval  objecls,  elc. 

AU  thèse  muséums  are  open  to  students,  and  foreigners 
with  passports,  on  Tuesdays,  Wednesdays,  Thursdays,  Frl- 
days,  and  Saturdays;  and  to  the  public  onSundays;  from 
10  to  4. 

Musée  de  la  Sculpture  Moderne,  ai  ihe  Louvre;  GoUection 
of  Works  of  Jean  Goujon,  Jean  Gousin,  Michel  Angelo,  Goyse- 
vox,  Puget,  elc.  For  tickets  of  admission  write,  post-paid,  to 
Count  Forbin,  Directeur  des  Musées  Royaux,  ô6,  rue  St. 
Lazare. 

Musée  Royal  du  Luxembourg,  Pictures  and  sculptures  by 
Hving  modem  artists.  Open  to  students  and  foreigners  every 
day  excèptMonday  ;  and  to  the  public  on  Sundays  ;  from  10  to  4. 
Musée  Monétaire,  at  the  Hôtel  des  Monnaies,  11,  Quai 
Conli.  Collection  of  medals,  moneys,  dies,  etc.  Open  to 
foreigners,  (with  passports,)  Mondays and  Thursdays;  to  the 
public,  Tuesdays  and  Fridaysj  frçm  112  to  3.— For  spécial  per- 
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misiioli  to  see  coîning,  write,  post-paid,  to  M.  lé  Direeteur  dit 
Musée  Monétaire,  à  la  Monnaie,  Quai  Gonti. 

Musée  d' Histoire  Naturelle,  Jardin  des  Plantes.  Galleries 
of  zoology,  mineralogy,  botany,  and  comparative  anatomy, 
botanical  garden,  and  ménagerie.  The  galleries  of  zoology 
and  mineralogyareopen  tostudentsand  foreigners,  Mondays, 
Thursdays,  and  Saturdays,  from  11  to  3 ;  and  to  the  public, 
Tuesdays  and  Fridays,  from  3  to  6.  The  gallery  of  botany  is 
open,  with  tickets,  on  Thursdays,  from  2  to  4.  The  gallery  of 
comparative  anatomy  is  open,  with  tickets,  Mon^ays  and 
Saturdays,  from  il  to  2.  The  school  of  botany  is  open,  with 
tickets,  Mondays,  Thursdays  and  Saturdays,  from  3  to  5.  The 
ménagerie  is  open  daily  from  1 1  to  6  in  summer,  and  from  1 1 
to  3  in  winter.  For  tickets  apply  with  passport  at  the  office 
of  administration.    The  garden  is  open  daily. 

Musée  d* Artillerie,  3,  Place  St.  Thomas  d'Aquin.  Valuable 
collection  of  arms  and  armour.  Open  on  Thursdays  aod 
Saturdays,  from  12  till  4. 

Galerie  des  Plans  des  Forteresses  de  France,  at  the  Hôtel 
des  Invalides  ;  can  be  visited  only  with  permission  from  the 
MinisterofWar. 

Conservatoire  des  Arts  et  Métiers,  208,  rue  St.  Martin. 
Models  of  machines,  instruments,  etc.  Open  on  Sundays  and 
Thursdays,  from  10  to  4;  and  on  Tuesdays,  Wednesdays,  and 
Saturdays,  from  1 1  to  3. 

Cabinet  de  Minéralogie,  34,  rue  d'Enfer.  Opentoforeigners 
and  students  daily,  with  permission  from  tlie  Director  (for 
which  Write  post-paid);  to  public,  on  Mondays  and  Thursdays, 
from  1 1  to  3. 

Cabinet  d'Anatomie,  at  the  École  de  Médecine.  Open  to 
students  and  bearers  of  permissions  daily  ;  and  lo  public  on 
Thursdays,  from  11  to  3.  (Apply  to  porter.) 

Musée  Dupuytren,  rue  de  l'École  de  Médecine.  Open  same 
days  and  hours.  (Apply  to  porter.) 

Cabinet  de  Médailles  et  Pierres  Gravées,  al  the  Bibliothèque 
du  Roi.    Open  Tuesdays  and  FridayS,  from  1 0  to  3 . 

Jardin  Botanique  ds  l'École  de  Médecine,  rue  d'Enfer.  Opeu 
from  ist  May  to  3lst  August,  from  6  to  10,  a.  m.,  and' from  3 
to  7  p.  M.,  except  on  Sundays  and  festivals. 

Besides  thèse,  there  are  the  foUowing  private  collections, 
but  to  which  most  of  the  proprietors  grant  admission  with 
great  difficulty  and  only  on  a  proper  introduction  beioj;  oth 
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tained  :^Paintings  by  Old  Hf asters  :  Marshal  Soult,  57,  rue 
de  rUniversité  ;  the  Marquis  de  Las  Marismas  (M.  Âguado),  0, 
nie  Grange  Batelière  ;  Baron  Delesserl,  170,  me  Montmartre  ; 
Counl  E.  d'Harcourl,  345,  me  St.  Honoré  ;  Count  Perregaux, 
9,  rue  de  la  Cbaussée  d'Ântin  ;  Duke  de  Fellre,  10,  rue  Ba- 
rouiilère  ;  Baron  Jassaud,  7,  rue  Grange  aux  Belles;  M.  Reiset, 
3,  rue  de  la  Ville  l'Évoque. — Paintings  by  fJving  Masters: 
M.  Paturle,  23,  rue  du  Paradis  Poissonnière;  M.  Hope,  16,  rue 
Neuve  des  Matliurins;  M.  Perrier,  27,  rue  Neuve  du  Luxem- 
bourg; M.  de  Cypierre,  25,  rue  du  Faubourg  St.  Honoré. — 
Paintings j  Stattêary,  Antiquities,  Curiosities,  etc.  :  M.  du 
Sommérard,  Hôtel  Cluny,  rue  des  Mathurins  St.  Jacques  (very 
curions).;  Count  Pourtales,  3,  rue  Troncliet;  M.  Odiot,  4,  rue  de 
l'Oratoire;  Baron  Roger,  4,  rue  Bergère;  Chevalier  d'Artaud, 
36,  rue  Bellechasse  ;  Marquis  de  Fortia  d'Urban  ;  12,  rue  de  la 
Rochefoucault;  Marquis  de  Cusline,  G,  rue  de  la  Rochefou- 
cault;  M.  Sauvageot,  56,  rue  du  Faubourg  Poissonnière. — 
Drawings,  Engravings,  etc.  :  M.Revil,  1,  rue  Cadet. — Birds 
and  Shells  :  The  Duke  de  Rivoli.  Da  Gama  Machado,  3,  Quai 
Voltaire. — Coleopteric  Insects:  General  Count  Dejean,  17, 
rue  de  l'Université. — Herbary:  M.  Adrien  de  Jussieu,  at  the 
Garden  of  Plants. — Cryptogamic  Herbary  :  Colonel  Bory  de 
St.  Vincent,  G,  rue  de  Bussy.—Mineralogy  :  M.  Brongniart, 
71,  rue  St.  Dominique;  M.  Gilet  de  Laumont;  M.  Brochant 
de  Villiers,  71,  rue  St.  Dominique;  M.  Cordier,  at  the  Gar- 
den of  Plants.— CVonto/o^fca/  Collections:  M.  Esquirol,  9, 
rue  de  Buffon  ;  Dr.  Roberton,  105,  rue  du  Bac. 

PUBUC  UBBXmES,-^  Bibliothèque  du  Roi,  58,  rue  de  Ri- 
chelieu. 900,000  books  and  prinled  pamphlets,  80,000  MSS 
100,000  medals,  1^C00,000  engravings,  300,000  maps  and  plans. 
Open  every  day  (e^cept  Sundays  and  holidays)  to  students 
and  strangers,  from  10  to  3  ;  to  the  public,  Tuesdays  and  Fridays, 
from  lOto  3.   Vacation  Trom  Sept.  1  to  Ocl.  15. 

Bibliothèque  de  l'Arsenal,  rue  de  Sully.  190,000  vols,  and 
6,300  MSS.  Open  every  day,  except  on  festivals,  from  10  to 
3.   Vacation  from  Sept.  15  to  Nov.  3. 

Bibliothèque  deSainte^eneviève,' 2,  rue  Clovis,  200,000  vols., 
30,000  MSS.  Open  every  day,  except  festivals,  from  10  to  3;  and 
in  the  evening  from  6  to  10.  Vacation  from  Aug.  1  to  Sept.  15. 

Bibliothèque  Masarine,  Inslïluie,  23,  Quai  Conti.  160,000 
vols.,  4,500  MSS.  Open  every  day,  except  Sundays  and  fes- 
tivals, from  10  to  3.    Vacation  from  Aug.  15  to  Oct.  1. 

Bibliothèque  de  la  faille,  35,  Quai  d'Austerlitz.    50,000  vols. 


Open  every  day,  except  Wednesdajs,  Sunéayi,  and  festirah, 
from  10  to  4.    Vacation  from  Sept.  1  to  Cet.  15. 

Bibliothèque  de  l'École  de  Médecine,  12,  Place  de  l'École  de 
Médecine.  30,000  vols.  Open  daily,  but  only  to  studente. 
For  permission  to  see  it,  write  (post-paid)  to  M.  le  Doyen  de  la 
Faculté  de  Médecine,  at  theschool.  Vacation,  Sept.  1  to  Nov.  1. 

Bibliothèque  du  Musée  d'Histoire  Naturelle,  at  the  Jardio 
des  Plantes,  rue  du  Jardin  du  Roi  (applyto  porter).  30,000  vols. 
Open,  from  Sept,  l  to  ApHl  1,  on  Tuesdays,  Thursdays, 
and  Saturdays,  from  il  to  3;  and,  from  April  i  to  Sept.  1, 
every  day  (Wednesdays,  Sundays,  and  festivals  excepted), 
from  11  to  3. 

Bibliothèque  de  V École  des  Mines,  34,  rue  d'Enfer.  6^000 
vols.  Open  Mondays  and  Thursdays  from  11  to  3,  and  every 
day  to  students  and  strangers,  on  permission  obtained  from 
the  Director  of  tlie  establishment. 

Bibliothèque  de  V Université,  at  the  Sorfoonne.  30,000  rois, 
Open  Mondays,  Wednesdays,  and  Fridays,  from  10  to  2,  except 
when  any  of  thèse  days  is  a  festival.  Vacations  regulated  hj 
those  of  the  University. 

Bibliothèque  de  l'Institut,  23,  quai  Gonti  (at  the  Institute). 
100,000  vols.  To  be  admitted  to  this  library  a  personal  re- 
commendation  from  a  member  of  thé  Institute  is  needed, 
which  however  is  generaily  granted  with  great  liberality. 

Bibliothèque  de  la  Chambre  des  Députés,  at  the  Gfaamber. 
60,000  vols.  To  be  admitted  to  this  library,  a  personal  per- 
mission from  one  of  the  questors  of  the  Ghamber,  or  from 
the  librarian,  is  necessary. 

Bibliothèque  delà  Chambre  des  Pairs,  at  the  Luxembourg^. 
11,000  vols.    Permission  must  be  obtained  from  a  Peer. 

Bibliothèque  du  Conservatoire  de  Musique,  11,  faubourg 
Poissonnière  ;  comprising  a  valuable  collection  of  music  and 
musical  works.  Open  daily  to  the  public,  from  10  to  3, 
Sundays  and  festivals  excepted. 

Bibliothèque  du  Conservatoire  des  Arts  et  Métiers,  208, 
rue  St.  Martin.  12,000  vols.,  on  mechanical  and  mathematical 
subjecls,  patents,  etc.  Open  in  the  day,  from  10  to  2  ;  in  the 
evening,  trom  7  to  10. 

Besides  thèse  libraries  there  are  others,  to  which  admis- 
sion may  be  obtained  by  application  to  the  proper  autho- 
ritics,  the  addresses  of  whom  may  be  known  by  enquiry  on 
the  spot;  but  which  are  seldom,  if  ever,  visited  by  any  per- 
toni  except  thoie  who  désire  to  consult  them  for  spécial 
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purposes.  Thej  are  as  folio ws.—CoMfi«r  du  Roi,  ou  BibUo- 
thèque  du  Conseil  d^État,  80,000  vols.,  conlainiog  2,000  vols, 
of  ordonnances,  etc.,  of  ail  the  Kings  of  France.  Gallery  of 
the  Louvre,  Quai  du  Louvre. — Cour  de  Cassation^  36,000  vols* 
Palais  de  Justice.— /m7«Uûie»,  26,000  vols..  Hôtel  des  Invalides. 
^École  Polytechnique^  26,000  vols.,  1,  rue  Descartes.—- Tri- 
hmal  de  Première  Inetance,  4,000  vols..  Palais  de  Justice.— 
Oréh-e  des  AvoealSy  7,000  vols..  Palais  de  Justice.— iK/in^- 
tke  de  la  Justice^  8,000  vols.,  13,  Place  Vendôme.— il/<tm- 
tère  des  ^éffaires-Étroingères,  15,000  vols.,  rue  Neuve  des  Ca* 
pucines.— iV/mûfére  de  V Intérieur,  14,i»00  vols.,  103,  rue  de 
Grenelle,  Saint  Germain.— iKftni>rére  des  Finances^  3,&00 
vols.,  48,  rue  de  Rivoli.— />tfpdt  des  Cartes  et  Plans  de  la 
Guerre,  19,000  vols.,  8,000  MSS.,  61,  rue  de  lUnlversité.— 
Dépôt  des  Cartes  de  la  Marine,  14,000  vols.,  13  rue  de  l'Uni- 
versité.—2>épdl  Centrale  de  VArtiUeriey  6^000  vols.,  3,  Place 
St.  Thomas  d'Aquin.— Pré/»clure  de  Police,  4,000  vols.,  7,  rue 
de  Jérusalem.— 5Vmtnatr6 «5'/.  4$'ti/ptc0, 20,000  vols.,  17,  rue  du 
Pot  de  Fer,  St.  Sulpice.— ^'co/a  de  Droit,  8,000  vols..  Place 
Sainte  Geneviève.— i^cole  des  Ponts  et  Chaussées,  5,000  vols., 
10,  rue  Hillerin  Berlin. — Cour  des  Comptes,  6,000  vols..  Cour 
de  la  Sainte  Chapelle. — O6«erva(oir0^  4,500  vols.,  rue  Cassini. 
-'Bibliothèque  du  Commerce,  Palais  de  la  Bourse.- /mpri^ 
tuerie  Royale,  89,  rue  Vieille  du  Temple. 

UTERAHY  AND  SCIENTIFIC  SOCIETIES. 

Société  Royalb  des  Antiquaires  de  France,  12,  tu0 
Taranne. — ^This  society  which,  wben  formed  in  1805,  vras 
called  Académie  Celtique,  and  bas  published  some  verjr  in- 
ter^ing  memoirs,  has  for  ils  object  to  investigate  the  lan- 
guage,  history,  and  antiquities  of  the  Celts,  Greeks,  and  Ro- 
mans, and  of  the  middle  âges,  but  more  particularly  Ihose  of 
the  Gauls  and  French  down  to  the  I6th  century  inclusive.  U 
consists  of  60  résident  members,  and  a  great  number  of  cor- 
respondents  in  the  departments  and  foreign  countriés. 

SociétéPhilomatuique,  6,  rue  d'Anjou,  faubourg  St.  Ger- 
main.— Most  of  the  members,  who  are  60  in  number,  areaiso 
members  of  the  Institute,  and,  next  tothat  institution,  it  is  the 
most  scientific  body  in  Paris.  T/ie  Bulletin  de  la  Société  Phi- 
l<nnathique  is  published  hy  the  society. 

Société  Entomologique  de  France,  6,.  rue  d'Anjou». 

lubourg  St«  Gergnain. 
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Société  dHistoire  Naturelle,  rue  d'Anjou,  faubourg 
St.  Germain.— This  society  consists  of  3Q  members,  and  is 
divided  into  Ihree  sections,  mineralogy  and  geology,  botanj, 
and  zoology.  The  membersconsist  of  the  most  distinguished 
naturalists  in  Paris  who  are  under  the  âge  of  40.  There  are 
also  honorary  members  who  bave  attained  Ihat  âge,  and  cor- 
responding  members,  chosen  from  among  the  most  distin- 
guished naturalists  in  France  and  the  rest  of  Europe. 

Société  Géologique  de  France,  26,  rue  du  Vieux  Co- 
lombier. Tliis  Society,  which  is  authorized  by  govemment, 
consists  of  an  unlimited  number  of  members,  and  publishes  a 
bulletin  of  its  proceedings. 

Athénée  Royal  de  Paris,  2,  rue  de  Valois.—* This  insti- 
tution vvas  founded  in  1781,  by  the  unfortunate  atfronaut 
Pilatre  du  Rosier.  Lectures  are  delivered  hère  in  the  winter 
on  varions  branches  of  iiterature  and  science.  The  annual 
subscriplion  is  120  fr.    Subscribers  bave  acccss  to  a  library. 

Société  Française  de  Statistique  Universelle,  12, 
Place  Vendôme.— This  society  was  founded  in  1829,  by  M. 
César  Moreau,  to  aid  the  progress  of  gênerai  statistics.  Dif- 
férent Works  connected  with  the  objects  of  this  association 
are  prinledat  its  expense,  andprizesand  medalsare  awarded' 
for  such  productions  as  are  entitled  to  distinction. 

Société  des  Bibliophiles,  39,  rue  St.  Louis,  au  Marais. 
The  object  of  this  society,  which  consists  of  24  résident  mem-^ 
bers  and  6  foreign  associâtes,  is  the  impression  of  very  scarce 
orinedited  works,  in  number  equal  to  that  of  the  members» 

Société  de  Géographie,  23,  rue  de  l'Université.  This 
society  was  founded  in  1821,  to  promote  the  knowledge  of 
geographical  science,  by  sending  travellers  to  countiies  Utile 
known,  proposing  subjecLs  for  prizes,  corresponding  wiUi 
learned  socielies,  travellers,  and  geographers,  and  publishing 
Works  and  maps.  A  bulletin  is  published  by  the  society. 
The  annual  subscription  is  3G  fr.  This  society  possesses  a 
library,  containing  valuable  geographical  collections,  and 
manycurious  objects  presented  to  il  by  travellers.^ 

Institut  Historique. — This  society  holdsan  annual  con- 
férence, wherein  historicalsubjectsare  discussed;  it  publishes 
a  bulletin.  Public  and  graluitous  lectures  are  givcn  on  Pa- 
risian  anliquities,  Freiich  liistory,  and  on  llie  historyof  Iite- 
rature.   The  bureau  is  at  9,  rue  St.  Guillaume. 

Société  Graunaticall,  12,  rue  des  Jeûneur^.— This 
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Society  occupies  itself  vvilh  grammatical  science,  and  parlicu- 
larly  with  Uie  discussion  and  solution  of  difficulties  in  tlie 
French  language. 

Société  Philoteghnique,  No.  30,  rue  Traversière,  St. 
Honoré. — ^This  society,  composed  of  60  artists  and  scientiflc 
and  literary  men,  besides  bonorary  members,  free  members, 
and  correspondents,  holds  public  lialf-yearly  meetings  in  the 
springandtbe  autumn,  at  the  Hôtel  de  Ville,  at  wblcb  papers 
are  read,  musical  compositions  performed,  and  sometimeâ  the 
artists  of  the  societyexhibittbeirpictures,  designs,  and  sculp- 
ture. 

Athénée  des  Arts. — ^Tbis  establishment  was  founded  in 
1792,  for  the  encouragement  and  advaiicement  of  the  arts  and 
sciences.  Its  members  consist  of  artists,  scientific  men,  and 
artisans  ;  ladies  are  also  admitted.  At  the  annual  public 
meetings,  prizes  are  adjudged  for  useful  inventions  and  im^ 
provements  in  the  arts  and  sciences. 

Société  des  Amis  des  Arts.— This  society  was  founded 
before  the  Révolution,  but  was  subsequently  dissolved,  and 
re-established  in  1817.  Its  object  is  to  encourage  the  arts  of 
sculpture,  painting,  and  engraving;  and  an  untimited  num- 
ber  of  subscribers  are  admitted,  who,  at  the  end  of  each  year, 
can  withdraw  or  continue  members  of  the  society.  Every 
sbare  is  fixedat  100  fr.,  and  each  subscriber  can  takeas  many 
sbares  as  he  pleases.  Three-fourths  of  the  annual  receipts  are 
devoted  to  the  purchase  of  pictures,  statues,  vases,  bas- reliefs, 
drawings,  bronzes,  etc.,  byliving  artists  of  the  French  school  : 
llie  other  fourth  is  appropriated  to  engraving.  The  objects 
of  art  thus  purchased  during  the  year  are  exhibited  at  the 
Louvre,  and  distributed  among  the  shareholders  by  means  of 
a  lottery,  at  the  rate  of  one  prize  for  eight  sbares.  Such 
shareholders  as  do  not  gain  prizes  are  enlitled  to  a  proof 
engraving.  Subscriptions  received  at  M.  Coulon's,  à  la  Galco- 
graphie,  au  Louvre. 

Athénée  de  Médecine  de  Paris.— The  meetings  are  held 
at  the  Hôtel  de  Ville. 

Cercle  Médical  de  Paris.— This  society  dévotes  its  atten- 
tion to  épidémie  diseases  and  the  médical  constitution,  and 
keeps  up  an  active  correspondence  with  physicians  and  scien- 
tific men  in  foreign  countries  as  well  as  France.  The  king's 
chief  physician  is  perpétuai  président.  The  meetings  of  the 
Cercle  are  held  at  the  Hôtel  de  Ville. 
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partment  is  président  of  this  society,  wbose  labours  are  regiH 
larly  published  in  tiie  Journal  Général  de  Médecine,  (l) 

Société  de  Médecine  Pra tique.— Tiie  principal  objectof 
this  association  is  the  study  and  cure  of  whatever  diseasesarc 
most  prévalent.  Pupils  sent  by  school-masters  and  school* 
mistresses  are  vaccinated  gratuitously,  and  vaccinal  matter  is 
sent  to  surgeons.  The  king's  chief  physician  is  président  of 
this  Society,  whose  meetings  are  held  at  the  Hôtel  de  Ville. 

The  Paris  Médical  Society  was  established  in  1837,  and 
consists  principally  of  English  practilioners  and  students  re^ 
dent  in  the  capital,  as  well  as  European  médical  men,  who 
meetto  read  memoirs  an4  to  discuss  médical  topics.  Sir  R. 
Chermside  is  président.  A  library  is  attached  to  this  society, 
whichholds  its  siltingsat  4,  Place  de  la  Sorbonne. 

Société  Phrenologique,  37,  rue  de  Seine. 

Société  Medico-Philanthropique.— This  benerolent  as- 
sociation holds  its  meeting^  at  the  Hôtel  de  Ville,  on  the  2nd 
and  4th  Mondays  of  the  month.  Gratuitous  prescriptions  are 
given  on  Thursdays  from  2  to  5  o'clock,  and  money  is  afforded 
to  patients  deslitute  of  the  means  of  procuringmedicine. 

Central  Deaf  and  Duhb  Society,  No.  9,  rue  St.  Guil- 
laume. 

Société  Académique  des  Enfans  d'Apollon.— This  So- 
ciety, founded  in  1749,  meets  every  month,  and  holds  an 
annual  meeting,  devoled  to  music  and  poetry.  Among  the 
members  are  several  of  the  most  celebrated  musicians  in 
Europe,  as  well  as  dlstinguished  artists  and  men  of  letters. 

Athénée  Musical. — ^A  society  for  the  promotion  of  the 
study  and  taste  of  music.    Meetings  held  at  the  Hôtel  de  Ville. 

Société  Lyrique  des  Soupers  de  Momus.— This  associa- 
tion of  authors  meets  every  month,  at  the  restaurant  of  Fèvre, 
Place  du  Ghâtelet.  It  consists  of  20  members,  each  of  whom 
must  présent  at  the  monlhly  supper  a  songer  pièce  of  poetry. 

(0  The  **  Almanach  Général  de  Médecine*^  for  1839  contains  the  follow- 
tng  ofDcial  statistical  returns  :— l^l  <  doctors  of  medicine  are  entered  on 
the  gênerai  Paris  lisl  for  1839.  The  number  of  qfficierg  de  santé  practising  in 
Paris  is  200  ;  and  this,  added  to  that  of  the  pfaysicians,  gives  one  medlGal 
man  for  every  596  inhabitants  (reckonlng  the  population  at  900,000). 
There  is,  on  an  average,  one  médical  man  for  every  1,000  inhabitants  in 
the  departments.  Fifty-two  doctors  of  medicine  practise  in  the  arron- 
dissement  of  St.  Denis,  thlrty  in  that  of  Sceaux.  Tliere  are  at  vreweat 
5,121  students  in  the  three  médical  (acultiet  and  th*  wcondary  Khooto 
of  mtdicint  throughout  France. 
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A  Tolmne  of  thèse  songs  is  prinled  annually.  In  thls  soctety 
are  embodied  the  two  associations  called  les  Dintr»  du  Vank- 
deviUe  and  le  Caveau  Moderne, 

Société  pour  l'Encouragement  de  l'Industrie  Na- 
tionale, 42,  rue  du  Bac— Tlie  object  of  this  sociely  is  to 
second  ttie  efforts  of  Govemment  for  the  amélioration  of  every 
branch  of  industry,  by  giving  prizes,  byrewarding  inventions, 
and  by  the  publication  of  a  bulletin  upon  discoveries  re- 
lating  to  industry. 

Ecole  Spéciale  du  Gouiierce  Français,  rue  St.  Pierre 
Popincourt. 

Société  Royale  et  Centrale  d'Agriculture.— This 
Society,  which  holds  its  meetings  at  the  Hôtel  de  Ville,  was 
established  by  an  order  in  council  in  1761.  Its  object  is  the 
amélioration  of  the  différent  branches  of  rural  and  domeslic 
economy  in  France.  It  is  the  centre  of  the  correspondence  of 
ail  the  agricultural  socielies  in  the  kingdom,  and  consists  of 
40  ordûsary,  24  free,  and  12  foreign  associâtes. 

Société  d'Horticulture,  i2,  rue  Taranne,  for  the  im- 
provement  of  the  culture  of  pleasure  and  kitchen-gardens, 
the  plants  and  fruits  deslined  for  food,  the  vegetables  suscep- 
tible of  being  employed  in  the  arts,  fruit-trees,  etc.  It  grants 
prizes,  distributes  medals,  exhibits  plants,  shrubs,  flowers, 
etc.,  and  publishes  a  monthly  journal  on  gardening,  called 
Amaie$  de  la  Société  d'Horticulture, 

Société  d'Amélioration  des  Laines,  126,  rue  de  Grenelle 
St.  C^rmain.- This  useful  institution  adjudges  annually  two 
prizes  and  two  medals  to  French  agriculturists  who  dévote 
their  attention  to  the  improvement  of  sheep,  etc. 

Etablissement  de  Filature,  Cul  de  sac  des  Hospitalières, 
2,  rue  de  la  Chaussée  des  Minimes,  near  the  Place  Royale. 
This  establishment  is  -destined  to  give  work  to  poor  women, 
who  receive  a  quantity  of  hemp  for  spinning,  for  which  they 
are  paid  a  certain  sum.  The  number  of  women  employed  by 
this  institution  isabout  3,000,  There  are  besides  130  weavers, 
for  whom  f rames  and  other  tools  are  procured  gratuitously. 

Académie  de  l'Industrie  Française,  12,  Place  Ven- 
dôme, for  the  promotion  of  agricultural,  manufacturing,  and 
commercial  knowledge. 

Société  Générale  des  Naufrages,  il.  Place  Vendôme. 
•^This  useful  society  awards  prizes  for  successfui  attempts  té 

reieae  crew»  from  sbipwreek,  etc. 
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Besides  thèse  there  are  numerous  other  societies  in'tlie  ca- 
pilai,  of  which  the  following  are  the  chief  :  full  information 
respecling  tlieir  ohjccls  and  constitution  may  be  obtained  et 
the  adresses  annexed  to  them. — Société  Sericicole,  12,  rue 
Taranne. — Société  Académique  d'Écriture,  68,  rue  St.  Louis. 
— Société  Universelle  de  Civilisation,  47,  rue  deVerneuil. — 
Société  des  Sciences  Physiques,  Chimiques  et  Arts  Agricoles, 
Hôtel  de  YxWt.-Société  Médico-pratique,  Hôtel  de  Ville.— 
Société  Médicale  d'Émulation,  Ecole  de  Médecine. — Société 
Hippocratique,  &8,  rue  des  Tournelles.— 6'ociér^  de  Chimie 
Médicale  de  Paris,  4,  place  de  l'École  de  Médecine.--tS*octër^ 
de  Pharmacie,  13,  rue  de  TArbalète. — Institut  Bibliogra- 
phique, 31,  rue  de  keine,— Société  Asiatique,  12,  rue  Taranne. 
— Société  d'Encouragement  pour  la  Gravure,  3  bis,  quai  Vol- 
taire.— Société  pour  l'Instruction  Élémentaire,  12,  rue  Ta- 
ranne.— Société  des  Méthodes  d'Enseignement,  12,  rue  Ta- 
ranne.— Société  Libre  des  Beaux-arts,  Hôtel  de  Ville. — Société 
des  Progrès  Agricoles,  12,  rue  Taranne.— Société  d'OEno- 
logie,  4,  rue  Gérard-Beauquet. 

CHIJRCHES,  ETC.— To  each  of  the  12  arrondissements, 
into  which  Paris  is  divided,  there  is  one  parochial  cliurch, 
and  a  certain  number  of  others,  called  ÉJglises  Succur- 
sales, or  District  Churches,  varying  according  to  the  size  of 
the  arrondissement  or  parish.  The  following  is  a  list  of  ail 
the  churches  in  Paris,  which  we  give  hei  e  for  sake  of  référ- 
ence ;  full  descriptions  of  each,  as  well  as  of  the  protestant 
places  of  worship,  will  be  found  under  the  head  of  the  arron- 
.  disseraents  in  which  they  are  situated. 

ISIÀRRONDISSEMENT  :  Parish  Ghurch,  L'Assomption,  3G9, 
rue  St.  Honoré.  District  Churches  :  1.  St.  Louis,  5,  rue  Ste. 
Croix  :  2.  St.  Philippe,  8,  faubourg  du  Roule:  3.  St.  Pierre 
de  Chaillot,  50,  rue  de  Chaiilot  ;  4,  Chapelle  de  Beaujon,  59, 
faubourg  du  Roule  ;  5.  La  Madeleine,  Boulevard  de  la  Made- 
leine.—2d  Arrondissement  :  Parish  Church,  St.  Roch,  296, 
rue  St.  Honoré.  District  Church,  Notre  Dame  de  Lorette,  rue 
Olivier.— 3d  Arrondissement  :  Parish  Ghurch,  St.  Emtache, 
rue  Traînée.  District  Churches:  1.  Les  Petits  Pères,  Place 
des  Petits  Pères;  2.  JYotre  Dame  de  Bonne  Nouvelle,  23,  rue 
de  la  Lune. — 4th  Arrondissement:  Parish  Church,  St. 
Germain  l'Auxerrois. — 5th  Arrondi  s  sèment.  Parish  Church, 
St.  Laurent,  Place  de  la  Fidélité.  District  Church,  St.  Fin- 
cent  de  Paule,  6,  rue  Montholon.«-6th  Arrondissement  ; 


PaHsh  (3iiirch,  St.  JYieoka  dei  Champs,  200,  rue  St.  Mar* 
tin.  District  Ghurches  :  1.  St.  Leu  et  St.  Gilles,  182,  rue  St. 
Denis;  2.  Ste,  Elisabeth,  J07,  rue  du  Temple. — ?lh  Arron- 
dissement: Parisii  Ghurch,  St.  Merry,  %,  rue  St.  Martin. 
District  Churches:  1.  Notre  Dame  des  Blancs  Manteaux,  14, 
rue  des  Blancs  Manteaux;  2,  St.  François  d*  Assise,  13,  rue  du 
Perche;  3.  St.  Denis,  50,  rue  St.  Louis  au  Marais. — 8th  Ar- 
rondissement :  Paristi  Ghurcti,  Ste.  Marguerite,  28,  rue  St. 
Bernard,  faubourg  St.  Antoine.  District  Giiurcbes:  i.  St. 
^nro«ntf,â5,ruede  Gtiarenton;  2.  St.  Amhroise,  rueSt.Am- 
broise.*-9Ui  Arrondissement  :  ParishCburch,  L'Église  Ca- 
thédrale de  Notre  Dame.  District  Gburches:  1.  St.  Lattis, 
Ile  St.  Louis;  2.  St.  Gervais,  rue  de  Monceau;  3.  St,  Paul  et 
St.  Louis,  118,  rue  St.  Antoine.— lOtb  Arrondissement  : 
Parisfa  Church,  St.  Thomas  d'Aquin,  Place  St.  Thomas  d*A- 
qum.  District  Ghurches:  t.  Abbaye  aux  Bois,  16,  rue  de 
Sèvres;  2.  St.  François  Xavier,  120,  rue  du  Bac;  3.  St,  Fa- 
lère,  142,  rue  Grenelle;  4.  St.  Pierre  du  Gros  Caillou, QO, 
rue  St.  Dominique. — llth  Arrondissement  :  Parish  Ghurch, 
St,  Sulpiçe,  Place  St.  Sulpice.  District  Ghurches,  1.  St,  Ger- 
main des  Pris,  Place  St.  Germain  des  Prés  ;  2.  St.  Séverin, 
3,  rue  St.  Sé?erin.-*-12th  Arrondissement  :  Parish  Ghurch, 
St,  Etienne  du  Mont,  rue  de  la  Montagne  Ste.  Geneviève. 
District  Churclies:  1.  St.  Nicolas  du  Chardonnet,  104,  rue  St. 
Victor;  2.  St.  Jacques  du  Haut  Pas,  2à2,  rue  St.  Jacques; 
3.  St.  Médard,  161,  rue  MoufTetard. 

The  following  are  chapels  not  attached  to  the  service  of 
anj  particuiar  district:— CAope/^  Expiatoire,  rue  d'Anjou  St. 
Honoré;  Église  des  Carmes,  70,  rue  de  Yaugirard  ;  Eglise  du 
Val  de  Grâce,  rue  St.  Jacques;  Église  de  la  Sorbonne,  Place 
de  la  Sorbonne;  Église  des  Invalides. — ^All  the  couvents, 
seminaries,  and  hospilals  bave  each  a  chapel  attached  to 
them. — To  thèse  may  be  added  the  Panthéon,  formerly  the 
Church  of  Ste.  Geneviève;  which,  though  not  at  présent  used 
for  religions  purposes,  is  stili  considered  as  a  sacred  building. 
The  following  are  churches  or  chapels  belonging  to  religions 
sccts,  not  Gatbolics.  For  the  hours  al  which  divine  service  is 
performed  in  them,  and  which  for  the  most  part  vary  accord- 
ing  to  the  season  of  the  year,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  ar- 
ticle «S'rrimprer'*  Diary  published  every  Saturday  in  Galignani's 
Messenger:— L*Oratoire,Tue  St.  Honoré (Calvinists);  LaFisi^ 
ttuion  d§  St9,  Marie,  210,  rue  St.  Antoine  (Galvinisto);  Bati« 
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gnolles-Monceaux,  38,  Boulevard  extérieur,  tiear  Ihe  fearrièré 
deClichy  (LuUierans  and  Calvinisls)  ;  Les  Carmes^  16,  rue  des 
Bilieltes  (Lulherans).  French  Independent  Chapels:  9,  rue 
Taitboul;  3,  rue  Mcnilmontant;  93,  rue  du  Faubourg  St.  De- 
nis; rue  SI.  Maur,  faubourg  du  Temple;  22,  rue  des  Grés; 
church  of  Ihe  Abbé  Ghàtel,  69,  rue  du  Faubourg  St.  Martin. 
Episcopal  Churchf  rue  d'Aguesseau  (Church  of  England). 
Marbœuf  Chapelf  rue  de  Chaillot,  Champs-Elysées  (Church  of 
England);  7,  rue  Neuve  des  Capucines  (Chnrch  of  England)  ;  23, 
ruç  Royale  (Wesleyans)  ;  English  Chapels^  75,  rue  de  Vaugi- 
rard  ;  9,  rueTaitbout;  and  6,  rue  d'Anjou;  American  Service, 
23,  rue  de  Varennes,  and  55,  rue  Sle.  Anne  ;  Synagogue,  14,  rue 
Neuve  St.  Laurent  (Jews),  and  7,  rue  Notre  Dame  de  Nazareth; 
Greek  Chapel,  4,  rue  Neuve  de  Berry,  Champs-Elysées. 

The  clergy  of  Paris  is  composed  of  1  archbishop,  3  vicars- 
general  appointed  by  the  King,  and  9  others;  3  secretaries; 
1  penitenliar;  3  metropolitan  officiais;  4  diocesan  officiais; 
1^  canons  of  Notre  Dame,  the  first  of  whom  is  archdeacon; 
34  honorary  canons;  2  masters  of  the  choristers;  5  superin- 
tendants of  the  édifice  of  Notre  Dame;  3  superiors  of  semina- 
ries.  To  thèse  should  be  added  the  curâtes  and  officiating 
ministers  of  the  churches  of  Paris,  of  whom  there  is  one  to 
each  church.  The  number  of  their  vicars  is  not  accurately 
known,  and  there  is  also  an  indeiinite  number  of  almoners 
of  hospitals,  convenls,  etc.  The  Protestant  clergy  of 
Paris  is  composed  of  5  pastors  of  the  Reformed  Church,  or 
Calvinists,  3  pastors  of  the  Church  of  the  Confession  of  Augs- 
burg,  or  Lutherans,  and  4  ministers  of  the  French  Indépend- 
ants. The  English  clergy  consist  of  a  bisliop,  chaplain  to  the 
embassy,  and  4  other  ministers  of  the  Church  of  England,  to- 
gether  with  several  ministers  of  other  dénominations.  (1) 

(I)  The  total  number  of  the  Catholic  clergy  in  France  is  about  '12,000, 
including  3  cardlnals,  14  archbishops,  and  67  bishops.  To  thèse  may  be 
added  8,500  theological  students,  intended  for  the  piiesthood.  The  num- 
ber of  con vents  for  nuns  of  dl  fferent  orders  is  about  3,000,  and  the  number 
of  nuns  about  24,000  ;  there  are  also  in  France  establishments  of  monks 
of  La  Trappe,  Carthusians,  or  Chartreux,  Capucins,  Bénédictines,  and 
Jesuits,  besides  the  Priests  of  St.  Sulplce.  Of  the  ministers  of  other  re- 
ligions there  are  4l  t  Reformists,  or  Calvinists,  of  whom  90  are  présidents 
of  consistorles  ;  230  of  the  Confession  of  Augsburg,  or  Lutherans,  of 
'W'hom  6  are  inspectors  of  diocèses,  and  3l  présidents  of  consistorles.  The 
English  churches  in  France  bave  at  least  40  ministers,  including  a  bishop 
residing  in  Paris.  There  are  also  8  Jewish  Rabbins,  and  of  other  dénomi- 
nations, 86.  At  the  Urne  of  the  Révolution  the  total  number  of  ecclesias- 
ticai  personages  was  ii4,ooo,inçlu(Uiig  I9,0W  r^gular  clergy,  àn4  32,Q0Q 
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Si^'ifiNAiEE  DES  Missions  Étrangères,  130,  rue  de  Bac— 
MUsionaries  are  educated  hère  in  the  Asiatic  languages,  and 
in  whatever  may  fit  them  for  the  missions  in  tlie  east. 

SiÊMiNAiRE  DU  St.  Esprit,  24,  rue  des  Postes.— The  pupils 
of  Ihis  seminary,  destined  for  missions  to  the  colonies,  consisl 
of  young  Frenchmen  or  Créoles  who  hâve  devoted  Ihemselves 
to  the  ecclesiastical  state. 

Petit  SÉMiNAiRE.—Forms  two  divisions.  One  established 
at  the  ancient  seminary  of  St.  Nicolas  du  Chardonnet,  18  bis, 
rue  de  Pontoise,  and  the  other  at  Gentilly.  The  two  houses 
contain  200  pupils. 

SÉMINAIRE  DE  St.  SULPiCE,  Place  St.  Sulpice.— It  bas  8 
professors  and  160students.— A  succursal  house  is  established 
at  Issy,  with  2  professors  and  50  students. 

Institut  des  Frères  des  Écoles  Chrétiennes,  165, 
rue  du  Faubourg  St.  Martin.— The  teachers  of  the  Écoles 
Chrétiennes  are  educated  hère. 

Caisse  Diocésaine.— This  fund  is  destined  to  afford  pen« 
sions  to  priestswhose  âge  or  infirmitiesprevent  them  continu- 
ing  to  exercise  their  functions,  and  to  grant  allowances  to 
young  men  deslilute  of  fortune  who  dévote  themselves  to  the 
ecclesiasttcal  state,  to  enable  them  to  prosecute  their  studies. 

Société  Reproductive  des  Bons  Livres,  8,  rue  St. 
Hyacinthe  St.  Michel. 

'  Société  des  Traités  Religieux,  93,  rue  du  Faubourg 
St.  Denis. 

Société  de  la  Morale  Chrétienne,  12,  rue  Taranne. 
^Iliis  Society  was  formed  in  1821.  Its  labours  consist  In 
collecting  information  upon  establishments  for  the  moral  and 
physical  amélioration  of  mankind.  It  publishes  a  journal  to 
show  the  salutary  influence  of  Christianity  on  the  institutions, 
civilization,  and  prosperity  of  nations. 

Société  des  Missions  Évangéliques  chez  les  Peuples 
NON  Chrétiens  (Protestant),  Impasse  Grammont,  ruedeClichy. 

nunsof  ail  orders.  Their  annual  revenues  amounted  to72  mlUions  of 
francs,  and  the  tltheto  70  millions,  glving  a  total  of  142  millions.  In  the 
budget  of  Uie  Minister  of  Public  Worship  for  1839,  \vhich  amounts  to 
H^580fr.  (rather  less  than  thirtp  gous  per  head  on  Ibe  total  population), 
the  salaries  of  the  cardinals  and  prêtâtes  of  France  are  estimated  at 
i^i7,<!00fk>.  ;  the  total  expensesof  Catholic  worship,  at  34^1, OOOfr.;  PrO' 
testant  diUo,  924,000(r.  ;  Jewish  ditto,  90,000(r.  The  présent  number  of 
curés  or  rectorsis  3,301  ;  of  whom  2,527  receive  a  stipend  of  l,200fr.  each, 
and  the  rest  l,!iOOfr.  each.  The  number  of  desservans  or  curâtes  I» 
25,3(58,  whose  salaries  vary  frop  ççoft",  tQ  WOftr»  J>«r  «DnWOT,  not  tncludins 

parocUai  çontrihutioni, 
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SOCIÉTÉ  Bcs  Traités  Religieux  (Protestaiit),  6),  tût 
Basse  du  Rempart. 

Société  Biblique  Française  et  Étrangère,  lO,  rue 
Martel. 

Société  pour  l'Encouragement  de  l'Instruction  Pri- 
maire PARMI  LES  Protestans  pe  FRANCE,  6,  rue  do  FOra* 
toire  St.  Honoré. 

Société  Biblique  Protestante  de  Paris,  16,  rue  des 
Moulins  St.  Roch. — The  object  of  this  association  is  to  spread 
the  Woly  Scriptures,  without  notes  or  commentary,  in  ibe 
Tersions  received  and  used  in  Protestant  churches. 

Gonvents.-— The  convents  of  the  présent  day  are  not  to  be 
considered  as  the  équivalents  ofthose  that  existed  previomdy 
to  the  Révolution  of  1789.  In  gênerai,  itmaybe  said  tliat  they 
are  not  subjected  to  such  rigid  rules  asthey  used  then  to  be,  and 
that  severa)i  of  them  are  devoted  to  purposes  of  female  édu- 
cation of  a  rather  strict  nature.  The  foUowing  is  a  list  ofthose 
now  existing  in  Paris.'— TVia  Dames  Bénédictines  de  VAdora^ 
iion  perpétuelle  du  St.  Sacrement,  12,  rue  Neuve  Ste.  Gène* 
viève.  A  second  couvent  of  the  same  order  was  eslablished  at 
the  Temple,  80,  rue  du  Temple,  by  the  late  Princess  Louise  de 
Condé.— The  Dames  Anglaises ,  23,  rue  des  Fossés  St.  Victor» 
the  oïily  English  couvent  in  Paris.— The  Dames  Carmélites, 
67,  rue  d'Enfer,  and  70,  rue  de  Vaugirard. — ^The  Dames  de  la 
Visitation,  20,  rue  des  Postes;  112,  rue  de  Vaugirard  ;  andô, 
rue  Neuve  St.  Etienne. — The  Dames  de  la  Congrégation  d$ 
l'Adoration  perpétuelle  du  Sacré  Coaur  de  Jésus,  Abbaye  aux 
Bois,  rue  de  Sèvres.— Two  Congrégations  de  Notre  Dotne^ 
104,  rue  de  Sèvres,  and  11,  rue  des  Bernardins.— The  Damet 
du  Calvaire,  rue  du  Petit  Vaugirard.— The  Congrégation  de 
la  Mère  de  Dieu,  rue  Picpus,  and  2,  and  4,  rue  Barbette* 
the  lalter  is  a  dependence  of  the  Maison  Royale  of  St.  Denis. 
for  educating  the  daughters  of  members  of  the  Légion  of 
Honour.—The  Dames  de  la  Miséricorde,  25,  rue  Neuve  Sle* 
Geneviève. — The  Chanoinesses  de  St,  Augustin,  or  Cor^ré" 
galion  du  Sacré  Cœur,  rue  Picpus. — ^The  Dames  du  Sotcri 
Cœur,  41,  rue  de  Varennes.— The  Dames  de  V Immaculée  Con^ 
ception,  called  Récollettes,  40,  rue  des  Postes,— The  Dam$$ 
Bemadines  (of  the  ancient  couvent  of  Port  Royal),  67,  rue 
Vaugirard.— The  Dames  Franciscaines  de  Ste.  Élizabeihp 
40,  rue  St.  Louis.— The  Congrégation  des  Sœurs  de  St,  f^in^ 
cm  de  PauU,  132,  rue  du  Bac,  founded  by  St.  Vincent  de 
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Paule  in  1633,  now  consiste  or  about  500  niins,  who  dévote 
Ihemselves  to  nursîng  the  sick  at  ttie  hospitals,  etc. — The 
Dames  de  St,  Maur,  rue  St.  Maur. — ^The  Dames  de  St.  Tho- 
mas de  P^illeneuve,  in  the  impasse  des  Vignes,  rue  des  Postes  ; 
2T,  rue  de  Sèvres  ;  and  in  the  rue  de  Sèvres,  ncar  the  Bou- 
levard, which  serves  as  an  hospital  for  siclc  chiidren. — The 
Sœurs  de  Notre  Dame  de  Bon  Secours^  9,  rue  Mézière. — The 
Damss  de  St.  Michel,  193,  rue  St.  Jacques:  under  their  di- 
rection are  the  Filles  de  la  Madeleine  or  Repenties, — ^The 
Dames  de  la  Croix  St.  André,  2,  rue  de  Sèvres. 

CHARITABLE  INSTITUTIONS.  —Hospi  T  al  s.— EsUblish- 
menU  for  affording  relief  to  the  sick,  to  foundlings,  to  the 
aged,  infirm,  and  unfortunate,  existed  in  Paris  at  a  very  eariy 
period  ;  but  the  object  of  their  founders  was  greatly  perverted, 
and  their  revenues  directed  to  other  purposes.  From  the  time 
of  Philip  Augustus  to  the  period  of  the  Révolution,  nothing 
could  exceed  the  wretchedness  vrhïch  prevailed  in  thèse 
abodes  of  human  suffering.  Their  maladministration,  joined 
to  the  virant  of  air  and  beds,  caused  a  dreadfui  mortality  among 
the  patiente  and  inmates;  and  every  successive  inquiry 
brought  to  light  the  most  appalling  facts,  without  giving  birth 
to  any  efficient  measures  for  their  amélioration.  In  the  year 
1786  a  controversy  liaving  interested  the  public  mind  in  faveur 
of  a  change,  Louis  XVI.  commanded  the  Academy  of  Sciences 
to  make  inquiry  into  the  state  of  the  Hôtel-Dieu.  Their  report 
showed  the  state  of  Ihat  hospital  to  be  most  déplorable.  The 
construction  of  four  hospitals  was  therefore  ordained  by  the 
king.  AU  classes  seemed  eager  to  contribute  towardscarrying 
the  Project  into  exécution,  and  considérable  sums  vrere 
raised  :  but  the  prpfligacy  of  the  minister  Galonné,  the  low 
state  of  tlie  finances,  and  the  évente  wMch  preceded  the  Ré- 
volution, caused  several  millions  of  the  hospital  fund  to  be 
dissipated.  The  Révolution  breaking  out  shortly  afterwards, 
t^ie  hospitals  of  Paris  remained  without  improvement.  The 
Project,  however,  of  demolishing  the  Hôtel-Dieu,  and  esta- 
blishing  four  hospitals,  was  not  forgotten.  By  a  decree  of  the 
Convention,  July  I6th,  1793,  the  administration  of  the  départ- 
ment  was  commanded  to  transfer  part  of  the  patients  of  the 
hospitals  of  Paris  into  convents  or  other  structures  which  had 
become  national  property.  By  another  decree,  of  August 
24th,  1794,  the  superintendence  of  the  hospitals  was  vested 
m  sixteen  members  bf  the  National  Convention.   By  a  subse- 
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St.  Mandé.— Jïb^ptce  Brézin,  at  Garclies,  near  St.  Gloud  ;— 
and  tlie  Hospice  Devilas,  17,  rue  du  Regard.  The  gênerai 
management  of  the  Secours  à  domicile  also  cornes  imder  the 
General  Administration. 

The  statislical  condition  of  the  above  institutions  for  1837 
indicated  the  following  results  :— The  total  number  of  patients 
admilted  into  the  gênerai  Hospitals  was  48,836,  viz.  29,693 
menand  19,243  women;  ditto  spécial  Hospitals,  28,051,  viz. 
14,297  men  and  13,764  women.    Tlie  total  number  of  deaths 
in  thèse  hospitals  was  6,666,  beinginthe  proportion  of  1  in  il; 
the  proportion  of  médical  to  surgical  cases  treated  was  as  4  to 
1 1 .    The  mortality  arising  from  médical  cases  was  greater  for 
maies  than  for  females  ;  but  in  surgical  cases  the  proportion 
was  reversed.    The  average  number  of  days  passed  in  the 
hospitals  by  each  patient  was  23J^  days,  females  stopping 
longer  in  thèse  institutions  than  maies.    The  total  number 
of  indigent  persons  admitted  into  the  hospices  and  maisons  de 
retraite  (nctincluding  the  Enfants  Trouvés)  was  12,946,  and  Ihe 
mortality  was  2, 179,  being  as  1  in  4.87,  and  was  less  among 
men  than  among  women.    The  Hospice  des  Enfans  Trouvés 
received 4,644  infants;  tlie  mortality  amounted  to  1468.  The 
number  of  chiidren  out  at  nurse,  at  the  end  of  1837,  was 
16,719.  (1)    Tlie  number  of  orphans  in  the  same  hospice,  at 
the  end  of  1837,  was  228,  viz.  131  boys  and  97  girls;   of 
those  placed  out  in  Paris  and  the  departments,  914,  viz. 
616  boys  and  398  girls.    The  greatest  number  of  bedsoccupied 
at  any  one  time,  during  the  year,  was,  for  the  gênerai  and 
spécial  hospitals,  in  February,  and  amounted  to  4,966;  Maison 
Royal  de  Santé,  108;  for  the  Hospices  and  Maisons  de  Re- 
traite, it  was  in  December,  and  amounted  to  9,936  ;   other 
charitable  foundations,  466.    Of  the  total  number  of  patients 
admitted  into  the  Hospitals  in  1837,  there  were  67,163  who 
were  domiciliated  at  Paris,  6,990  in  the  Banlieue,  3,717  in 
the  departments,  and  17  in  foreign  countries. 

The  financial  condition  of  the  Hospitals  and  Charitable 
Institutions  dépendent  on  the  General  Administration  was  as 
follows  for  1837:  (2)  Total  receipts,  ail  déductions  and 
allowances  made,  18,696,319  fr.;  Total  expenditure,  allow- 

(1)  For  further  accounts  see  Hospice  des  Enfans  Tbowés,  in  tbe 
12tb  arrondissement. 

(7)  The  financial  and  statislical  returns  of  those  charitable  insti- 
tutions which  are  notunder  the  control  of  the  General  Administration 
bave  not  been  publisbed. 
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ances  and  additions  included,  16,182,028  fp.;  giving  a  surplus 
of  receipls  over  expenditure,  of  3,614,291  fr.  (i)    The receipU 
included,  among  other  items,  rents  of  land,  houses,  etc. 
376,927  fr.;  interest of  funded property,  984,621  fr.;  interest 
of  capital  lent  to  the  city  of  Paris,  616,628  fr.  ;  contributions 
of  tlieatres,  etc.,  826,381  fr.  ;  (2)  dues  from  the  Mont  de  Piété, 
246,696  fr.;  funds  allowed  hy  the cUyof  Paris  from  the  octroi 
duties,   6,388,299  fr.  ;    funds  granted  hy  tlie  departmenls, 
398,424  fr.     The   expenses    included— General  Hospitals^ 
1,624,227  fr.;  Spécial Hospitals,  1,401,716 fr.;  Maison  Royale 
de  Santé,  140,976  fr.;  Hospices,  3,108,973  fr.;  Maisons  de  Re- 
traite, 460,241  fr.;   Cliaritable  Foundations,  86,960 fr.;  Se- 
cours à  domicile  (Bureaux  de  Bienfaisance),  1,299,920  fr.; 
other  institutions,  124,390  fr.;    administration,  467,082  fr.; 
expenses  of  collection,  604,427  fr.    Tlie  toUl  expense  of  thé 
EnfanU  Trouvés,  including  children  in  tlie  Hospice  and  those 
at  nurse,  was  1,661,808  ;  ditto  orplians,  222,969  fr.    The  total 
capital  of  funds  bequeathed  for  cliaritable  purposes,  subjecl 
lo  the  gênerai  administration,  is  12,886,827  fr.    The  tolal 
excess  of  receipts  for  1837  over  those  for  1836  was  228,201  fr.  ; 
ditto  expenditure  134,124  fr.    The  average   cost  of  eacli 
patient  perdiem  was,  m  General  Hospitals,  i  fr.  71  c;  m  Spé- 
cial Hospitals,  1  fr.  80  c;  in  the  Hospices,  from  82  c.  to  l  fr.  10  c; 
m  Maisons  de  Retraite,  from  87  c.  to  1  fr.  86  c,  and  in  tlic 
otlier  charitable  foundations,  from  i  fr.  18  c.  to  3  fr.  70  c.  (3) 
Maisons  de  Santé.— Thèse  establisliments,  of  wliick 
Ihere  are  a  great  many  in  and  about  Paris,  reçoive  patients, 
who  pay  varions  priées  for  the  accommodations  they  receive 
there,  and  may  be  caUed  hospitals  for  the  middling  classes. 
They  are  conducted  generallyby  a  médical  manof  réputation, 
who  boards,  lodges,  and  attends  the  patients:  they  hâve  gene- 
rally  gardons  attaclied,  and  some,  particularly  those  in  the  en- 
virons, are  agreeable  places  of  résidence  for  sick  people. 
Rooms  containuig  a  single  or  several  beds  may  be  liad 
according  to  tlie  means  of  tlie  patients  ;  and  persons  condemned 

(1)  On  the  30lh  June,  1838,  the  Administration  had  In  hand  a  surplus  of 
S,l39,988n*. 

(2)  AU  public  places  of  amusement  pay  a  tax  of  10  pcr  cent,  on  Iheir 
receipts  towards  the  support  of  the  hospitals.  A  hcavy  tax  for  Ihdr 
support  is  also  levied  on  every  pièce  of  ground  purchased  for  the  pur- 
pose  of  burial  in  the  cemeteries. 

(3)  A  uscful  compendiumof  médical  information  relatingto  the  hos- 
pitals of  Paris  will be  found  in  Wiblin .s  "  Médirai  i^ludcnls  Guide  to thu 
Ho>pitaIs  of  Paris.'  i  vol.  l2mo.  tendon,  i^'iO. 
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for  poliUcal  offences,  whose  heaith  would  be  endangered  by 
Ihe  confinement  of  a  prison,  are  sometimes  allowed  lo  réside 
on  their  parole,  and  on  tiie  responsibility  of  Uie  director  of 
the  eslablishment,  in  a  Maison  de  Santé. 

The  Amphithéâtre  of  Anatomy  for  the  hospilals  of  Paris 
îs  placed  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  burial-groimd  of  Glamart, 
rue  des  Fossés  St.  Marcel,  and  is  admirably  suited  to  the  pur- 
poses  for  whicli  it  is  intended.  Every  facility  is  given  lo 
studenls.  Another  set  of  dissecting-rooms  is  placed  behind 
Ihe  Musée  Dupuylren,  near  Ihe  École  de  Médecine. 

Boulangerie  GÉNÉRALE,  2,  rue  Scipion.  Thisis  Ihe  gê- 
nerai bakehouse  for  ail  the  hospitals. 

Cave  Générale,  2,  rue  Notre  Dame. — Hère  ail  Ihe  wines, 
spirits,  etc.,  used  in  the  hospitals  are  dehvered. 

Pharmacie  Centrale,  5^ Quai  de  la  Tournelle.  A  gênerai 
dispensary,  iirst  establishedin  the  Hôpital  des  Enfants  Trouvés, 
Parvis  Notre  Dame,  was  transferred,  in  18J2,  lo  the  convent 
of  the  Dames  Miramionnes,  where  it  still  exists. 

ÉTARLISS]EMENT    EN  FAVEUR   DES    BLESSÉS  INDIGENS,   9, 

rue  du  Petit  Musc. 

Secours  aux  Noyés  et  Asphixiés  (Humane  Society).— 
Fifty  dépôts  of  apparatus  are  placed  at  différent  spots,  along 
the  banks  of  the  Seine,  in  Paris  and  its  neighbourhood. 

Société  Maternelle,  6,  rue  du  Coq  Héron.— Its  objects 
are  to  pay  the  lying-in  expenses  of  poor  women,  and  lo  afford 
a  monthly  allowance  for  a  year  to  bring  up  the  ohild.  The 
sum  granted  to  each  is  100  fr.  Its  alTairs  are  managed  by  48 
ladies.  There  are  pliysicians,  surgeons,  apotliecaries,  and 
midwives  attached  lo  this  society.  Government  pays  100,000 
francs  a-year  to  this  institution,  of  which  the  Queen  is  pro- 
lectress. 

Maison  Centrale  de  Nourrices,  18,  rue  Ste.  Appoline. 
— The  object  of  this  useful  establishment  is  to  afford  to  Ihe 
inhabitants  of  Paris  and  its  environs  the  means  of  obtaining 
wet-jaurses  in  whom  they  may  confide,  and  to  secure  lo  the 
nurses  the  paymenl  of  their  wages. 

Société  Philanthropique,  12,  rue  du  Grand  Chantier.— 
This  association  was  founded  in  1780,  under  the  spécial  pro- 
tection of  Louis  XVI.,  for  affording  relief  to  suffering  huma- 
nily .  Tlie  funds  are  employed  in  dîstributing  food  lo  the  indigent, 
gratuitous  advice  and  medicine  to  llie  sick,  and  in  assisting 
varions  charitable  estabhshments. 
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Secours  a  Domicile.— In  each  of  thé  12  arrondissements 
of  Paris,  there  is  a  bureau  to  afford  relief  to  aged  and  inflrm 
persons,  and  poor  women  liaving  large  families,  and  gratui- 
tous  advice  and  medicine  to  the  sick,  at  tbeir  own  houses.  An 
infirmary  is  attacfaed  to  each  bureau.  The  relief  granled  con- 
sists  of  bread,  méat,  firing,  and  clothing  ;  besides  which  a 
montbly  allowance  of  3  fr.  is  given  to  those  who  are  affected 
which  palsy  in  two  limbs;  5  fr.  to  those  who  are  blind,  and 
those  who  are  upwards  of  75  years  old  ;  and  8  fr.  to  those 
who  are  turned  80.  They  are  under  the  direction  of  the 
prefect  of  the  department  and  the  General  Council  of  Hos- 
pitals.  Each  bureau  consista  of  the  mayor  (who  is  président 
^-offhio),  tbe  deputy-mayors,  as  well  as,  in  gênerai,  of  the 
rector  of  Ihe  parish,  the  curâtes  of  the  chapels  ofease,  and  the 
protestant  minister,  where  there  is  a  church  of  tliat  persuasion  ; 
—12  managers,  chosen  by  the  Minister  of  the  Interior;— and 
the  commissaries  for  the  poor,  and  Dames  dé  Charité,  whose 
number  is  determined  by  the  bureau.  An  accountable  agent 
is  attached  to  each.  In  1838  the  indigent  population  of  Paris 
amounted  to  58,500,  being  about  1  in  15  of  the  whole  popu- 
lation. The  greatest  proportion  of  poor  were  in  the  12lh  and 
8th  arrondissements,  being  in  the  proportions  of  1  in  7,  and  1 
in  8  respectively  :  the  smaliest  proportion  was  in  the  2d  ar- 
rondissement, where  it  was  1  in  40.  The  total  number  of  in» 
digent  familles  receiving  rehef  in  that  year  was  26,936,  and 
comprised  13,612  men,  23,<660  ATomen,  10,542  boys,  and  10,680 
girls.  Of  thèse  13,297  were  under  60  ye'ars  of  âge,  12,563  were 
betweenOO  and  80, 1,041  were  between  80  and  90,  and  35 
were  between  90  and  100.  There  were  433  persons  receiving 
relief  palsied  m  two  limbs.  The  poorest  classes  among  the 
men  appear  to  be  the  porters  of  houses  and  day  workmen  ; 
the  latter  amounting  to  6,946  and  the  former  to  1,338  out  of 
13,612  individuals.  Needle^women  and  day  worlavomen  are 
the  neediest  among  theirownsex;  theirnumbers  amounting  to 
1,960  and  4,160  respectively  out  of  20,660. 

Société  de  la  Proyidence.— The  office  of  this  associa- 
tion is  at  7,  rue  des  Pyramides. 

British  Charitable  Fund.— This  institution  was  formed 
in  1823,  under  tlie  patronage  of  the  British  ambassador,  for 
the  relief  of  distressed  British  subjectsin  France.  Thefunds, 
which  are  raised  by  voluntary  subscription,  are  managed  by 
a  committee  of  ten  m^mbeni,  who  meet  on  Tuesdays  and 
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Fridays,  al  iG,  rue  de  la  Madeleine.  One  ffreûi  object  of  this 
Society  is  to  aflbrd  relief  to  necessitous  Brilish  suhjects,  and 
assisl  them  in  relurning  home.  To  llie  honour  of  the  Brilish 
iiame  il  niay  be  said,  tliat  but  few  persons  of  distinction  or 
forlune  visit  Paris  without  contribuling,  by  subscriptions  or 
donations,  to  the  Charitable  Fund.  In  1838,  the  receipts 
amounled  to  I6^500fr.,  and  the  disbursements  to  15,800fr. 
Subscriptions  and  donations  are  received  by  the  Commlttee, 
and  by  Messrs.  Rotlischild;  Oallaghan;  Galignani. 

SOCIÉTÉ  Protestante  de  Prévoyance  et  de  Secours 
Mutuels. — This  association,  composed  exclusively  of  Proles- 
tants, was  formed  in  ]825,lo  afford  médical  advice,  medicine, 
and  2  fr.  a-day  to  sick  members,  who  pay  a  subscription  of 
24  fr.  a-year.    Office,  46,  rue  de  l'Arbre-Sec. 

Maison  d'Éducation  des  Orphelins  du  Choléra,  me 
Vaugirard,  corner  ofruedu  Regard.— Tllis  institution,  intended 
for  the  éducation  and  maintenance  of  the  indigent  children 
whose  parents  were  carried  off  by  the  dreadfui  Visitation  of 
the  Capital  by  choiera  in  1832,  was  founded  by  the  Arch- 
bishop  of  Paris  with  the  assistance  of  collections  made  in 
churches,  and  charitable  donations.  Il  is  directed  by  an  as- 
sociation of  benevolent  persons,  who  hâve  aiready  educated 
and  apprenticed  945  orphans  :  there  are  about  400  remamlng 
who  are  still  to  be  provided  for. 

Société  Helvétique.— This  society,  established  in  1822, 
is  composed  of  Swiss  of  ail  the  Cantons,  and  without  distinc- 
tion of  religion.  Ils  objects  are  to  establish  a  bond  of  union, 
and  to  afford  relief  to  such  of  their  countrymen  as  are  in 
distress.    Office,  6,  rue  de  TOratoire  St.  Honoré. 

Société  des  Enfans  en  Faveur  des  Vieillards. — 
This  benevolent  society,  founded  in  1803,  is  well  calculated 
to  train  clilldren  to  the  exercise  of  charity.  Their  own  con- 
tributions, augmented  by  donations  of  their  parents,  form  a 
fund  for  purchasing  articles  ofclothing  and  blanketsfor  in- 
digent old  men.    Contributions  received  at  5,  rue  Coq  Héron. 

Institution  pour  les  Jeunes  Filles  Délaissées,  15, 
rue  Notre  Dame  des  Champs. — The  council-general  of  hospi- 
tals  and  the  Minister  of  the  Interior  make  an  annual  grant 
of  8,000  fr.  to  this  society,  whose  object  is  to  protect  deserted 
young  girls,  and  such  as  bave  lost  their  parents.  After  receiv- 
Ing  a  moral  éducation,  they  are  placed  oui  as  apprenlices. 

Charitable  Society  of  St,  Francis  dr  Régis.— Tho 
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object  of  this  association,  tlie  director  of  which  is  ttie  Arcii- 
bishop  of  Paris,  is  to  promote  marriage  among  poor  people 
living  in  concubinage,  and  to  contribute  to  llie  legitimizing 
of  their  oflfepring.  In  1838  Ihe  society  received  94T  couples, 
caused  669  marriages  to  be  celebrated,  and  689  nalural  cbil- 
dren  to  be  legitimized.  Many  thousands  of  persons  and  cbi{- 
dren  ha?e  been  beneflted  by  this  society  since  its  establish- 
ment in  1826. 

Eesides  tlie  above  benevolent  societies,  there  are  in  Paris 
several  associationê  de  travail  pour  les  pauvres  (work-socle- 
ties),  at  the  head  of  which  are  ladies  of  high  ranlc,  who  meet 
to  maice  articles,  which  are  collected,  and,  at  a  public  exhi- 
bition of  thera,  sold  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor.  Lotteries  are 
also  formed  during  the  course  of  the  winter  in  the  différent  ar- 
rondissements, to  which  arlists  and  benevolent  persons  are 
invited  to  contribute  thetr  works,  etc.  Considérable  sums  are 
thus  raised  by  the  sale  of  the  tickets,  and  are  distributed  to 
the  poor  by  the  Kayors.  In  most  of  the  parishes  of  Paris  also 
there  are  associationê paroissiales  de  bienfaisance^  for  the  édu- 
cation of  poor  chlldren,  and  the  relief  of  the  aged  and  infinn. 

Nearly  connected  with  the  hospitais  is  the 

Administration  du  Mont  de  Piét^,  18,  rue  des  lianes 
Manteaux. — This  eittablishment,  which  bas  a  dependence  at 
20,  rue  des  Petits  Auguslins,  was  created  in  1777,  for  the  be- 
n^t  of  Ihe  hospitais.  It  enjoys  the  exclusive  privilège  of 
leading,  upon  raoveable  effects,  four-fifths  of  Uie  value  of 
gold  and  sllver  articles,  and  two-thirds  of  the  value  of  other 
effects,  and  the  sums  Ihus  lent  to  individualsmay  l)e  repaid  in 
montlily  instalmeots  of  1  fr.  and  upwards  until  the  whole  is 
Uquidated.  The  money  which  it  borrows  for  this  purpose 
varies  in  the  iaterest  which  il  hasto  pay  for  it;  government 
not  allowing  it  to  borrow  at  more  tban  3  per  cent.,  and  the 
lowest  rate  at  which  it  bas  ever  been  able  to  effect  a  loan 
being  2|^  per  cent.  The  interest  paid  to  it  by  the  public 
upon  the  loans  it  makes  used  to  be  12  per  cent.  :  it  is  now 
reduced  lo  9 per  cent.,  or  U  percent,  permonth.  Itisrequhred 
to  be  known  and  domiciliated,  or  to  prodoce  a  passport  or 
papers  en  règle,  in  order  to  procure  a  loan.  After  a  year  llie 
effects  pledged  are  liable  to  be  sold  by  auction,  and  the  sur- 
plus paid  to  the  borrower,  on  application  within  tbree  years 
from  the  date  of  the  duplicate,  after  which  time  the  surplus 
is  giveu  to  the  Mmimstration  des  Hospices.    Within  one  or 

10. 
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Iwo  montlis,  hoWever,  after  llie  expiration  of  llie  fli^t  yeàf 
Ihe  duplicate  can  be  renewecl,  on  payment  of  tlie  tnlerest  due 
upon  il;  and  it  is  then  good  for  anolher  year.  There  are  23 
commissioners  establislied  in  différent  quarlers  of  llie  town 
to  receive  articles  on  pledge  for  the  Mont  de  Piétés  The  re- 
ceipts  of  this  instîtijtion  vary  from  21  to  22  millions  of  francs 
per  annum,  upon  1,200,000  to  1,300,000  articles  pledged,  the 
average  value  of  each  article  being  from  16  to  17  fr. 

Sayings  Bank,  called  the  Caisse  d'Epargne  et  de  Prévoy- 
ance, at  the  hôtel  of  the  Bank  of  France,  rue  de  la  Vrillière. — 
This  eiacellent  institution  was  established  in  181S.  The  ad- 
ministration isgratuitous,  being  paid  oui  of  money  with  which 
it  was  endowed  by  the  original  founder.  Deposits  from  1  fr. 
to  300  fr.  are  received  at  tlie  central  office  on  Sundays, 
from  9  to  1  from  ist  April  to  30th  Septcmber,  and  from  10  to 
2  from  ist  October  to  3lst  March  ;  as  well  as  on  Mondays,  from 
10  to  1  ail  the  year  round.  At  the  branch  offices  the  hours 
are  from  8  to  12  on  Sundays  in  the  summer  half  year,  and  9  lo 
12  in  the  wintcr,  as  well  as  from  9  to  12  on  Mondays  through- 
out  the  year.  Four  per  cent,  compound  interest  is  allowed 
on  the  deposits.  Not  more  than  2,000  fr.  can  be  kept  by  any 
nidividual  in  this  bank,  nor  more  than  G,000fr.  by  a  company  ; 
and  the  whole  or  part  of  ihe  deposits  may  be  witlidrawn  on 
giving  7  days'  notice.  The  total  amount  of  money  paid  into 
this  eslablishmentduringl838was30,627,988fr.;  and  of  money 
drawn  out,  21,379,500  fr.  The  total  number  of  deposits  was 
217,807,  and  of  new  deposits  32,418.  The  total  amount  of 
money  paid  into  the  Paris  Savings  Bank  since  its  first  esta- 
blishment up  to  the  end  of  1838  was  161,706,916  fr.  AU  the 
money  received  by  this  establishment  is  paid  over  to  the 
Caisse  des  Dépôts  et  Consignations,  Out  of8,456  new  deposits 
made  during  1837,  there  were  3,417  belonging  to  workmen; 
2,183 to  servants;  560  to  clerks,  etc.;  213  to soldiers;  2,081  to 
persons  of  varions  professions;  and  2  tomutual  benefit-societies. 

Société  de  Secours  Mutuels  entre  Ouvriers. — At 
Paris  there  are  about  170  of  thèse  mutual  benefit-societies, 
composed  altogether  of  about  14,000  members.  The  most 
ancient,  thaï  of  St.  Anne,  dates  from  1694. 

Afler  the  enumeration  of  the  charitable  institutions,  we 
may  take  notice  of  the  Orber  of  Fbeemasons<>f  Paris.  Of 
the  Rit  Écossais  ancien  et  approuvé  there  are  80  lodges  in 
Paris,  and  i»00  in  France  ;  of  the  Hit  Français  ou  Modems 
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Uière  âi^e  CO  ateliers  in  Paris,  and  600  in  Fniicéi  the  Ordre 
Maçonnique  de  Misraim  helds  ils  meetings  at  41,  rue  Neuve 
St.  Merri.— -Nearly  ail  olher  societies,  Ihe  forms  of  which  are 
secret,  are  now  forbidden  by  law. 

COMMERCIAL  ESTABUSHMENTS.— The  Chamber  OF  Com- 
merce consists  of  the  prefect  of  the  deparlment  and  15 
bankers  ormerchants,  5  of  whom  areelected  annually.  They 
communicate  wilh  the  govemment  upon  commercial  affairs  ; 
superintend  buildings  connected  with  commerce,  and  attend 
to  the  exécution  of  the  laws  against  smuggling,  etc.  They 
meet  at  the  Exchange  every  Wednesday. 

The  Exchange  is  open  daily  from  1  till  3^  for  the  negolia- 
tion  of  public  effècts,  and  till  5  o'clock  for  other  transactions. 
60  agents  de  change,  60  courtiers  de  commerce,  and  8  courtiers 
ttassurance,  named  by  the  King,  arealoneauthorised  totrans- 
act  public  business  hère.  The  negotiation  of  public  efTects, 
^Ue  of  exchange,  etc.,  belongs  exclusively  lo  the  agents  de 
change;  but  bills  are  allowed  by  tolérance  to  be  negotiated 
by  brokers.  The  courtiers  de  commerce  certify  the  |»rice  of 
gold  and  silver,  flx  the  price  of  merchandize,  rates  of  freight, 
etc.  The  courtiers  d'assurance  fix  the  rates  of  insurances, 
etc.  The  légal  price  of  public  effects  and  goodsis  fixed  daily 
al  the  close  of  the  Exchange,  by  the  agents  de  change  and 
courtiers,  and  registered  by  the  Commissaire  de  la  Bourse. 

Bank  of  France,  rue  de  la  Vrillière.— This  institution 
-was  formed  in  1803,  by  a  law  which  gave  it  the  exclusive 
privilège  of  issuing  notes  payable  to  the  bearer  at  sight,  for 
40  years.  It  is  directed  by  a  governor,  2  deputy  governors, 
15  régents,  and  3  censors.  The  governor  présides  over  the 
council  of  regency,  and  every  year  a  gênerai  council,  com- 
posed  of  200  of  the  greatest  shareholders,  audits  Ihe  account^ 
of  the  institution.  The  opérations  of  the  Bank  consist,  in 
discounting  bills  of  exchange  or  lo  order,  at  dates  which 
cannot  exceed  Ihree  months,  stamped  and  guaranteed  by 
at  leasl  three  signatures  of  merchants  or  othérs  of  undoubted 
crédit;  in  advancing  money  on  governmenl  bills,  of  lixed 
dates;  in  advancmg  money  on  bullion  or  foreign  gold  and 
silver  (îoin  ;  in  keeping  an  account  for  voluntary  deposits  of 
every  kind,  g^overnment  securities,  national  and  foreign, 
shares,  contracts,  bonds  of  every  kind,  bills  of  exchange, 
other  bills  and  ail  engagements  to  order  or  lo  bearer,  gold 
0Qd  silver  bars,  national  and  foreign  coin,  and  diamonds^ 
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witii  â  charge  for  keeping  accordmg  to  Hie  value  of  ihe  cie^ 
posit,  which  caïuiol  exceed  an  eigUlh  of  one  per  cenl.  (or 
every  period  of  six  monlhs  and  under;  in  underlaking  lo 
recover  Ihe  payment  of  bills  on  account  of  individuals  and 
public  establishments  having  accoiints  current  with  the 
Bank;  to  receive  in  a  current  account  sums  from  individuals 
and  public  establishments,  and  to  pay  the  engagements  it 
thereby  contracts,  to  the  amount  of  the  sums  entrusled.  The 
bank  is  open  from  9  to  4  daily,  excc^l  Sundays  and  festivals, 
for  the  exchange  of  bills  against  specie  and  for  dîscounting. 
To  be  admitted  to  discount,  and  to  hâve  a  running-account 
at  the  bank,  a  request  must  be  made  in  writing  to  the  go- 
vernor,  and  be  accompanied  by  the  certiûcate  of  three  well- 
known  persons.  The  usufruct  of  bank  shâres  may  be  ceded, 
but  the  fee-simple  may  still  be  disposed  of.  The  shares  may 
be  immobilisées,  that  is,  converted  inlo  real  property,  by  a 
déclaration  of  the  proprietor;  they  are  then,  like  any  kind  of 
real  property,  subject  to  the  same  laws,  and  bave  the  same 
prérogatives.  The  Capital  of  the  Bank  of  France,  which  al 
first  consistée  of  45  millions  of  francs,  has  since  been  doubled, 
and  wouidnow  be  represenled  by  80,000  shares  of  1,000  fr. 
eacb,  if  the  administration  of  tlie  concern  had  not  bought  up 
22,100  shares;  fromwhcnce  il  follows  thaï  the  G7,900  shares 
actually  existing  represent  the  eulii  e  capital.  Tlie  interesl 
on  thèse  shares,  which  varies  commouly  from  12lo  ]5per  cent., 
can  never  be  under  C percent.  A  law  of  I7th  May,  lS34y 
fixes  the  reserved  fund  at  10  millions  of  francs,  Tlie  dividend 
ofi838  wasUO  fr.  per  share,  déduction  being  made  of  ail 
expenses  of  administration.  The  rate  of  discount  is  4  per 
cent.,  and  the  amount  of  a  total  of  G  17,017  bills  discounted 
in  1838  was  801,507,537  fr.,  giving  a  protlt,  upon  this  branch 
alone  of  ils  opérations,  of  5,045,906  fr.  The  notes  of  the  Bank 
of  France  are  of  1,000  fr.,  and  500  fr.,  and  the  total  value  of 
those  in  circulation  is  about  212  millions  of  francs.  There  are 
about  236  millions  of  francs  in  the  Bank  treasury.  The  an- 
nual  circulation  of  money  through  ail  ils  departments  is  about 
8  milliards.  The  accounts  are  made  up,  veriûed,  and  sub- 
mitted  to  the  director  every  evening. 

In  1836  two  discount  banks  were  establislied  by  the  Bank' 
of  France,  at  Beims  and  St.  Etienne,  and  two  in  183S  at  St. 
Quenthi  and  Montpellier.     Their  joint  discounts  in  1838 
amouQted  lo  S3  millions  ol'  francs,  upon  40^000  bills. 
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Caisse  d'Amortissement  et  Caisse  des  Dépôts  et 
Consignations.— Thèse  two  establishments,  though  perfeclly 
distinct  from  each  other,  are  placed  under  the  same  direc- 
lor-general,  who  is  assisted  hy  a  sub-director,  by  an  inspecl- 
ing  committee,  and  by  a  council  of  gênerai  direction.  The 
Caisse  d'Amortissement  conducts  ail  opérations  relative  to  tlie 
réduction  of  tlic  public  debt  of  the  cqunlry.  The  Caisse  des 
Dépôts  et  Consignations  reçoives  ail  moneys  deposited  in  it  in 
conséquence  of  légal  awards,  and  other  public  proceedings» 
or  by  any  public  functionaries,  for  wliich  it  allows  interesl  at 
the  rate  of  3  per  cent,  per  ann.  after  the  money  bas  been  de> 
posited  60  days.  Private  individuals  may  also  deposit  money 
hère,  forwhichthey  receive  2  per  cent,  interest  after  tlie  first 
CD  days.  During  thé  législative  session  the  président  of  the 
inspecting  committee  makes  a  report  on  the  institution  to  the 
two  Chambers.  The  bureaux  are  established  at  the  Maison 
de  l'Oratoire,  opposite  tlie  Louvre. 

Commercial  Establishments.— For  a  list  the  reader  is 
referred  to  the  Almanach  du  Commerce,  published  every 
year,  tliey  being  too  numerous  to  find  insertion  in  this  work. 
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BEVENtJES,  TAXES,  etc.— The  receipts  and  expendîture 
of  the  City  of  Paris  for  1837,  according  to  the  account  closed 
30th  June,  1838,  were  as  foUows:— 

RECEIPTS. 


Centimes  Communaux 

Octroi  Duties  .... 

Droits  de  Remise  on  Sales  In  Markets 

Public  Welghts  and  Measures 

Grande  et  Petite  Voiries 

Uydraulic  Establishments     . 

Caisse  de  Polssy      .... 

Abattoirs  ..... 

Entrepôts ..... 

Rents  of  Standings  in  Markets 

Rents  of  Standings  on  Public  Ways  . 

Rents  of  Communal  Properly 

Ferme-Régie,  or  Gambling-houses  (now  abolished) 

Fées  on  Documents  .  .  . 

Duties  on  Rurlals    .... 

Grants  of  Land  in  Gemeteries 


fr.     c. 

682,542  » 

28,037,000  » 

1,388,000  » 

161,000  » 

116,000  » 

703,000  » 

1,310,000  » 

1,056,000  >i 

430,000  » 

553,403  » 

314,403  » 

113,082  » 

6,055,100  » 

94,872  >» 

420,700  » 

467,300  » 


us 
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Scavetigertng  Dues 
Différent  Annual  Recelpls 
Accidentai  Uecelpts 


Total 


Supplementary  Expenses  (déductions  made) 

Grand  Total 

EXPEKDITURE. 

Arrears  of  Municipal  Oebt    . 

État  Civil  ..... 

Land  Tax  ..... 

Prélèvement,  carried  to  Treasury 

Préfecture  .... 

Mayorles  of  Arrondissements 

Expenses  of  Collection,  etc.  .  * 

Primary  Instruction 

Public  Worship       .... 

Burials  and  Cemeteries 

National  Guard  and  Milltary  Service  ( . 

Grande  Voirie         .... 

Expenses  of  Maintenance  of  Buildings,  etc.     . 

Repairs  of  Communal  Buildings 

Expenses  of  Direction  of  WorliS 

Divers  Expenses      .... 

Hospices  and  Charitable  Establishments 

Arrears       ..... 

Expenses  carried  to  the  Budget  of  Prefect  of  Police 

Lihraries,  Muséums,  Promenades 

Collèges  and  Establishments  of  Public  Instruction 

Pensions  and  Gratuities 

Public  Fêtes  .... 

Reserved  Fuud       .... 

New  Works  .... 

Total    . 
Supplementary  Expenses  (déductions  madc)  . 

Grand  Total    . 

Excess  of  Recelpts  over  Expenditure,  by  AceOQiit 
closed  30th  June,  1838 


fr.     c, 

166,600  » 
50i,2l5  y> 
400,000  » 

42,968,617  » 
11,748,237  31 

54,716,854  31 


4,997,362  10 
35,000  » 
10,829  » 
10,628,470  » 
515,760  » 
358,415  » 
2,861,171  19 
587,884  87 
&7,592  40 
317,500  n 
954,609  >» 
329,500  » 
1,427,321  » 
24,000  n 
310,410  » 
165,926  » 
5,388,299  88 
567,900  94 
7,240,191  » 
82,700  » 
147,148  50 
14,383  » 
235,000  n 
1,200,000  M 
4,601,513  12 


42,968,617  » 
5,236,719  55 

48,205,336  55 


6,511,517  W 


The  admirable  finaiicial  management  of  the  municipal  affairs 
of  the  capital  has  brought  Ihe  revenues  of  the  town-chest 
into  the  heallhy  condition  cvideneed  by  the  foregoing  state- 
ment;  thedebt  withwhich  it  was  burthened,  to  the  amount 
of  40  millions  of  francs,  is  being  gradualiy  paid  off,  and  the 
lown  can  dispose  annually  of  a  clear  excess  of  more  than  5 
millions.  The  municipal  receiver  on  the  âOth  June,  1838,  faad 
21,456,988  fr.  in  hand  on  account  of  the  city  of  Paris,  of  which 
19  millions  were  invesled  in  the  public  treasury  of  the  state 
(Caisse  des  Dépôts  et  Consignations), 
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TfaeconlribuHon8f(mcière,personnelIe6linobiIière,  for  1839, 
for  Uie  department  of  the  Seine  are  fixed  at  30,000,000  fr. 

Tariff  of  THE  Octroi  andEntranc^Duties. — Wineia 
wood,  21  fr.  per  hectolitre;  do.  in  bottles,  6  sous per  litre; 
vinegar,  veijuice,  etc.,  in  wood  or  bottles,  10  fr.  10  sous  per 
hect.  ;  pure  alcohol  contained  in  brandy  or  spirits,  in  wood, 
brandy  or  spirits  in  bottles,  liqueurs,  fruit  in  brandy,  and 
scented  spirits,  in  wood  or  bottles,  81  fr.  8  sous  per  hect.; 
perry,  H  fr.  per  hect.;  cider  and  mead,  10  fr.  per  hect.; 
béer  brought  to  Paris,  4  fr.  per  hect.  ;  béer  brewed  at  Paris, 
3fr.  per  hect.  ;  (1)  olive  oil,  40  fr.  per  hect.  ;  other  oils,  20  fr. 
per  hect.  ;  oxen,  24  fr.  per  bead  ;  cows,  15  fr.  ;  calyes,  6  fr.  ; 
sbeep,  1  fr.  10  sous  ;  hogs  and  wild  boars,  9  fr.  ;  coarse  méat 
soldwithoutweighing,  13  centimes  per  kilogramme;  sausages, 
hams,  fresh  pork,  sait  pork,  bacon,  etc.,  4  sous  per  kilog.  ; 
heads,  feet,  tripe,  etc.,  1  sous  per  kilog,  ;  fire-wood,  2  fr.  per 
stère;  white  wood,  1  fr.  10 sous  per  do.;  faggots,  3  fr.  per 
hundred;  cbarcoal,  15  sous  for  two  hectolitres;  coals,  10  sous 
per  hectolitre;  dry  hay  (in  trusses  of  5  kilogrammes),  4  fr. 
per  100  trusses  ;  straw,  l  fr.;  oats,  10  sous  per  hectolitre; 
qulcklime,  l  fr.  4  sous  per  do.  ;  plaster,  36  centimes  per  do.  ; 
rough  stpne,  12  sous  per  eubic  mètre;  liewn  stone,  1  fr.  12 
sous  per  do.  ;  marble  and  granité,  16  fr.  per  do.;  large  slates, 
5  fr.,  small  slates,  4  fr.,  bricks,  6  fr.,  tiles,  7  fr.  10  sous,  and 
square  pavements,  5  fr.  per  1,000;  polter's  clay  and  sand,  12 
sous  per  cubic  mètre  ;.  turf,  1  fr.  per  100  ;  laths,  10  fr.  per  100 
bundles;  wood,  S  and  10  fr.  per  stère,  according  to  the  qua-^ 
hty  or  form;  dry  cheese,  2  sous  per  kilogramme  ;  sait,  l  sous 
per  do.  ;  white  wax,  and  wax  and  spermaceti  candies,  6  sous 
per  do.;  bées -wax  and  rough  spermaceti,  4  sous  per  do.; 
hops,  2  sous  per  do.  ;  tallow  and  tallow  candies,  3  fr.  per  100 
kilogs.  ;  barley,  1  fr.  per  hectolitre. 

Detailed  instriictions  are  annexed  to  the  tariflP,  by  which  it 
is  regulated,  and  abuses  are  prevenled.  Every  driver  of  ve- 
hicles,  containing  articles  subject  to  duty,  is  bound  to  make 
déclaration  thereofat  the  bureau  before  he  enlers  Paris;  to 
show  his  way-bill  to  the  officers,  and  pay  the  duties,  upon 
pain  of  a  fine  equal  to  the  value  of  the  articles  in  question. 
The  ofiicers  bave  power  to  make  any  examination  necessary 
to  ascertain  the  Iruth  of  his  déclaration.  Any  article  intro- 
duced  without  havtag  been  declared,  or  upon  a  false  decla- 
(i)  Béer  was  (Imiik  for  Uie  first  time  ia  Paris  In  1436. 
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ration,  is  liable  to  be  seized.  The  officers  cannot  use  the 
probing-iron  in  their  examination  of  boxes,  packages,  etc., 
declared  to  contain  goods  that  may  suffer  damage.  Diligences, 
waggons,  carts,  cabriolets,  and  ail  carriages  for  transport,  are 
subject  to  examination.  No  individual,  wbatever  be  his 
dignity,  or  functions,  is  exempt  from  inspection  or  the  dulies. 

The  produce  of  the  octroi  duties  bas  been  gradually  increas- 
Ing  for  some  time  back:  in  1834  it  amounted  to  27,684,000  fr., 
and  in  1837,  to  30,861,156  fr. 

There  are  no  authenlic  retums  published  of  the  produce  of 
the  différent  manufactures  of  the  capital  calculated  to  the 
présent  day.  An  immense  increase  bas,  however,  taken  place 
vrithin  the  last  10  years,  and  is.still  proceeding  very  rapidly. 
The  prefect  of  the  departmenl,  in  a  laie  Report,  estimâtes  the 
manufactures  of  Paris,  exported  to  foreign  countries,  at  80 
millions  of  francs  annually;  and  Ihose  for  the  consumption  of 
the  departments  at  the  same  sum.  Of  the  manufacturing 
establisliments  of  Paris,  two  belong  to  the  government  ;  for 
tapestry  and  carpets,  and  for  snuff.  The  first  of  thèse,  known 
as  '*  HicGobelins"  does  not  sell  its  products  :  but  the  second 
furnishes  nearly  a  (iflh  of  the  snuff  consumed  in  the  couDtry; 
the  profit  upon  which  is  nearly  6  millions  annually.  Of  the 
olher  manufactures  of  the  capital,  paper-hangmgs,  leather, 
jewellery,  chemical  products,  gas,  fine  hardware,  fans,  etc. 
give  occupation  to  a  vast  number  of  persons,  and  yield  con- 
sidérable profits.  Printing,  engraving,  and  the  préparation 
of  ail  substances  and  materials  connected  with  the  fine  arts, 
as  well  as  the  compounding  of  sugared  sweetmeats,  bonbons, 
etc.,  form  very  extensive  branches  of  Irade.  (1) 

According  to  the  very  interesting  table  published  in  Mr.  H. 
Lytton  Bulwer's  Work  on  France  in  1835,  to  which  the  reader 

(I)  The  roUowing  is  a  table  of  the  exporls  from  Paris,  for  10  years,  ex- 
tracled  from  the  entries  at  the  Custom  Iloiise  :— 


1828 

.   .   06,972,467  fr. 

1833 

.   .  95,274,381  If. 

1829 

.  64,737,731 

1834 

.   98,315,020 

1830 

.   .  64,231,108 

1835 

.  119,441,S22 

1831 

.   66,758,574 

1836 

.   .  134,495,449 

1832 

.   66,911,055 

1837 

.  137,000,000 

The  exporls  hâve  thus  been  more  than  doiibird  in  lO  years  ;  Ihe  <letiara- 
tions  b4>ing  made  a  fourth,  at  ieast,  below  their  real  value.  In  iB36, 
the  gênerai  iniportsof  France  amounted  to  905,575,359fr.  ;  speeial  ditto, 
564,391,.'ij3rr.  Thefieneral  expert!»  for  the  saim*  >ear  were  961,28i,7^rr.  ; 
i>pccial  dirto,  628,9 j7,480fr.  The  number  ol  trade5ment>'  licences  i.*»- 
sucd  in  Paru»  durlog  1838  wab  73,281  ;  for  ^hich  S,32i,2âifr.  were  vaid. 
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is  referred  for  much  curious  information,  it  appears  thaï,  of 
Ihe  journeymen  employed  in  Paris,  llie  cotton-spinners  are 
paid  Ihe  worst  and  work  Ihe  hardest;  since  Ihey  receive  only 
from  1  lo  2  fr.  per  diem,  and  work  for  12  or  15  Iiours.  The 
gênerai  average  of  wa§es  in  mosl  olher  Irades  varies  from  3 
to  5  fr.  a-day  ;  and  the  number  of  liours  from  10  to  12.  The 
rag-collectors,  or  chiffonniers^  make  from  1  fr.  50  e.  to  2  fr. 
a-day.  Workwomen  receive  very  low  wages  in  Paris,  from 
lô  to  30  sous  being  Ihe  ordînary  average.  Young  women  in 
shops  receive  their  food,  washing,  and  lodging,  and  are  paid 
from  150  fr.  lo  400  fr.  per  annum.  The  ordinary  expense  of 
a  journeymen  is  from  20  to  30  sous  daily  for  food,  and  from  5 
to  6  fr.  per  monlh  for  lodghig.  A  great  part  of  the  Paris 
workmendono  work  on  Monday  morning,  as  wdl  as  pn  Sun- 
day  aflemoon.  Their  condition  lias  beenobserved  to  improve 
nearly  in  tlie  same  proportion  as  Savings'  Banks  Iiave  in- 
creased;  and  wiil  be  slill  more  benehted  by  tlie  diffusion  of 
primary  éducation,  and  the  abolition  of  the  loltery  and  gaming- 
bouses. 

CONSUMPTION.— The  following  is  an  account  of  the  con- 
sumption  of  Paris  durmg  the  year  1836,  extracted  from  the 
yinfmaire  du  Bureau  des  Longitudes,  for  1838: — (1) 


w  inc»               .                  • 
Spirits 

•        îficc^dVQ  ucn;iuuires. 

36,441 

Cider  and  Perry 

18,133 

Vincgap 

17,541 

Béer 

111,811 

Oxen              .               • 

72,330  head. 

Cows 

17,442 

Calves 

77,583 

Sheep 

378,470 

Pig» 

91,1X29 

Pies  and  Prepared  Méats 

210,773  Iciiogratnnies. 

Méat,  Coapse 

.819,921 

Sausages,  Uams,  etc.     . 

.     3,301.518 

Offal 

.     1,233,518 

Cheese,  Dry    . 

.      1,244,527 

Grapes 

6l8,9i6 

Sea-ûsh  (amount  of  Sale  in  Marlcets) 

.     4,771,383  francs. 

(1)  In  Paris,  in  1789,  there  were  558,000  head  of  cattie,  sheep,  etc.,* 
bronght  to  tbe  niarkets.  M.  Lavoisier  calculated  that,  from  1787  to  1789, 
each  inhabitant  consumed  annually,  on  an  av  eriige,  174  pounds  of  nieat 
of  ail  Ivinds,  120  bolUcs  of  wine,  4  of  brandy,  and  hurnt  one  voie  of 
wood.— In  1817,  accordinj;  lo  W.  de  Chateaiuieiif,  tbc  average  annual 
cousumption  of  each  inhabilant  was  149  i>ounds  of  ineat,  114  boltles  of 
wine,  and  half  a  voie  of  wood.  M.  Millot  calciiiatcb  that  at  the  |)resent 
time  this  f onsuiniHion  is  htiil  Icss,  and  tends  to  dccrcase  accoiding  a> 
tbe  populalioa  iacrca;>cs. 

Il 
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Oystert        ....  i^4S9  francs. 

Fresh-water  Fish         .  .  .       541,645 

Poultry  aiid  Game       .  .  .  8,387,276 

Butler  ....  11,532,080 

Eggs  ....  4,935,864 

Ilay  ....  7,842,323  bottes. 

Straw  ....  11,959,813 

Oats  ....  1,008,945  hectolitres. 

The  ordinâry  consumption  of  Paris  in  grain  and  flour,  sold 
at  tlie  Halle  au  Blé,  is  estimated  ai  1,590  sacks,  each  wei^hing 
159  kilogrammes,  daily,  or  01,695,300  kilogrammes  annually. 
But  when  the  price  of  bread  is  higher  out  of  Paris  than  within 
the  walls,  flour  and  grain  are  carried  out  for  sale,  and  the 
daily  consumption  then  excecds  1,700  sacks.  The  priée  of 
the  loaf  of  household  bread  of  4lbs.  weight  varies  fï'om  1 1  to 
16  sous. 

The  greatest  numbers  of  oxen  for  the  Paris  markets  are 
brought  from  the  departments  of  Calvados,  Maine  et  Loire, 
Eure,  Manche,  Orne,  Vendée,  and  Haute  Vienne  ;  their  ave- 
rage  price  is  from  300  to  330  fr.  a-head.  Cows  corne  prin- 
cipally  from  the  districts  of  Maine,  Normandy,  Beauce,  and 
Brie;  their  value  is  from  190  fp.  to  200  fr.  Calves  come  from 
Auvergne  and  Normandy,  but  are  bought  up  l)y  the  dealers 
of  Ponloise,  and  there  fattened  for  the  capital  ;  their  avéra ge 
value  is  from  76  fr.  to  90  fr.  Sheep  are  sent  in  the  greatest 
numbers  from  the  Seine  et  Oise,  Indre,  Marne,  Orne,  and 
Germany  ;  tliey  sell  from  20  to  26  francs  each.  The  capital 
employed  in  the  purchase  of  cattle  for  Paris  in  1837  was 
46,720,303  fr.  The  number  of  oxen  purchased  was  less  than 
tliat  of  tlie  preceding  year  by.  1,540;  but  this  was  compen- 
sated  by  an  increase  of  1,797  eows,  1,128  calves,  and  10,369 
sheep. 

The  tobacco  annually  sold  in  Paris  is  valued  at  708,793  kilo- 
grammes :  862,200  Stères  of  hard  wood  (bois  dur)  are  burnt 
annually  in  the  capital,  as  well  as  113,860  stères  of  white 
wood  [bois  blanc);  1,668,147  hectolitres  of  charcoal;  aod 
333,206  hectolitres  of  coal. — ^l'he  cost  of  the  coal  consumed  in 
Paris  in  1837  was  1,444,000  fr.,  and  the  increase  of  the  duties 
on  timber  brought  into  the  capital  over  those  of  1836  wa« 
368,583  fr.— In  ianuary  and  February  about  6,000  voies  of 
fire-wood  are  consumed  daily  in  Paris,  costing  between 
120,000  fr.  and  140,000  fr.  a-day. 

The  materials  used  for  building  in  Paris  during  1836  werc 
asfollows:— 
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Lime  . 

•              f 

Plaster 

Slates  (Large) 
Ditto  (Smallj 
Bricks 

Tiies  for  Roofs,  etc. 
Ditto  for  Floors 

LatJis 

»              »              • 

Oak  and  other  Hard  Woods  for  Jolsts,  etc.       24,400  stères. 

DRto  Planks    ....   3,433,355  mètres  cotirant. 

Fir  and  Wbite  Woods  for  Joifta,  etc.       .        1,857  stères. 

.  8^5,500  mètres  courant. 
42,498  hectolitres. 

.    1,027,943 

.  5,7^6,498  munber. 

.      339,695 

.    2,729,840 

.    8,578,388 

96,267  iHUuil^. 

M ARKETS,  ETG.--Tfae  firsl  market-house  ia  Paris  was  situ* 
ated  in  the  €iié,  near  tbe  streit  still  called  rue  du  Marché 
Paki.  À  martel,  cailed  Marché  de  f  Apport,  was  aflerwards 
beld  near  the  extremity  of  the  rue  St.  Denis,  till  the  reign  of 
Louis  VI.,  who  traneferred  it  to  a  pièce  of  ground  near  the 
eemetery  des  Innocents,  aamed  Champeaux,  or  Petits  Champs. 
IHiilip  Àugustus  estahlished  Iwo  ofiier  maricets  near  the  same 
spot,  and  tfaey  took  the  name  of  halles.  Ëach  class  of  dealers- 
and  every  neigfabouringtown  had  its  parlicular  halle.  Francis 
L  caused  ail  the  haUes  to  be  rehuilt,  with  piliars  of  stone 
opening  into  dirty  galleiies,  obstructed  with  irregular  stalls. 
The  inconvenience  of  thèse  places  began  to  be  felt  ia  the  last 
eeniury,  and  markel-tiouses,  for  ail  sorts  of  provisioas,  hâve 
stnce  been  eonstnicted  in  evety  part  of  Paris. — The  foUowing 
is  a  list  of  the  variou&  markets,  halles,  etc  :  (1) — Marché  des 
innocents,  for  fruit,  yegetablei,  etc.,  to  which  are  attacbed 
the  foUowiag  markets  and  XxdWe&i-^Marehé  au  Beurre;  au 
Fromage;  aux  Œufs;  au  Poisson;  a»  Pain;  aux  Pommes 
de  terre;  aux  Oignons  ;  des  Herboristes  ;  HàOê  aux  Draps; 
aux  Cmr$,  O^ieral  markets  t— Marché  des  Blancs  Mcm^ 
teaux  ;  Beameau;  de  la  Madeleine  ;  des  Carmes;  tSt,  Honoré; 
St.  Joseph;  St,  Germain; St.  Martin.  Meat-market,  Mar- 
ché des  Protwaires  •  Poultry-maricet,  Marché  des  Augus- 
tins,  Flower-markets  :— Marché  du  Quai  Desaix  ;  du  Bou- 
levard St.  Martin;  de  la  Madeleine.  Rags  and  Old  Clothes- 
markeis  : — Marché  du  Temple  ;  de  la  Halle  aux  fléaux;  de 
St.  Jacques.  To  liiese  may  be  added  the  Halte  au  Blé,  Halle 
aux  f^ins,  and  HaUe  aux  fléaux  ;  as  weU  as  the  Marché  aux 
Chevaux  aad  tlie  3farehé  aux  Fourrages.  There  are  also 
several  smaller  ones,  which  are  nol  worthy  of  particular  no- 


(1)  A  halle  signifies  a  place  where  soods  of  aoy  kind  are  sold  wbole« 
sale  ;  a  marché  is  where  the  commodities  of  life  are  purcbased  retail. 
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tice,  viz.:--the  Marché  d*Aguesseau,  Passage  de  la  Madeleine; 
Marché  de  Boulainvilliers,  rue  du  Bac;  Marché  Ste.  Calherine, 
rue  d'Ormesson,  au  Marais;  Marché  des  Enfans  Rouges,  rue 
de  Bretagne;  Marclié  de  la  Fraternité,  rue  St.  Louis  en  l'Ile; 
Marché  Neuf,  near  llie  Pont  St.  Michel;  Marché  de  Ste.  Gene- 
viève, rue  Soufflet;  Marché  des  Patriarches,  135,  rueMouffe- 
tard;  and  Marché  Fauhourg  du  Roule.  (1) 

ABATTOIRS  (SLAUGHTER-HOUSES).— Previous  lo  Ihe  for- 
mation of  thèse  establishments  for  the  slaughter  of  cattle,  but- 
chers  were  accustomed  to  drive  oxen  and  sheep  through  the 
«treets,  to  the  great  danger  of  the  inhabitants.  Résides,  thèse 
animais  contributed  in  a  grea*t  degree  to  render  the  streets  of 
the  capital  more  dirty,  while  the  private  slaughter-houses  im- 
pregnated  tlie  atmosphère  with  noxious  effluvia.  A  remedy 
î'or  thèse  nuisances  had  long  been  desired,  wlien,  in  1809, 
Napoléon  decreed  the  construction  of  five  public  abattoirs  at 
the  extremities  of  the  city,  and  the  suppression  of  the  slaugh- 
ter-Iiouses  in  tlie  central  parts  of  Paris.  Of  thèse  establish- 
ments three  are  to  the  north  of  the  city  ;  viz.  the  Abattoirs  du 
iioule,  de  Montmartre,  and  de  Popincourt;  and  two  to  the 
soutb,  viz.  those  of  Ivry  and  of  Yaugirard.  Tiie  five  abattoirs 
being  finished  in  1818,  at  an  expense  of  16,518,000  fr.,  a  police 
ordonnance  was  issued  which  fixed  the  15th  of  September  for 
their  opening,  and  prohibitedfromthatday  cattle  being  driven 
to  private  stables  or  slaughter-houses.  Houses  for  melting 
tlie  tallow  and  drying  the  skins  are  attached  to  each  of  thèse 
establishments.  A  duty  is  paid  upon  the  animais  slaughtered, 
in  the  foUowing  proportion,  viz.  an  ox,  6  fr.;  a  cow,  4  fr.  ;  a 
calf,  2  fr.;  and  a  sheep,  10  sous.  Tlie  product  of  this  duty, 
including  the  duties  on  the  purtenances  and  tallow,  and  the 
sale  of  manure,  was  1,050,000  fr.  in  1837.  Strangers  should 
visit  one  of  thèse  establishments;  tliey  must  apply  for  a  guide 
at  the  porteras  lodge,  to  whom  a  small  fee  is  given. 

(1)  In  the  absence  of  an  y  published  returns  of  the  sales  effected  in  the 
varions  markets  of  Paris,  it  may  be  interesting  to  mention  three  facts 
that  hâve  lately  been  ascertained.  The  annual  consumptlon  of  pota- 
toes  In  Paris  is  nearly  305,000  Itilogrammes,  or  about  650,000  Ibs.  More 
than  20  cart-loads  of  water-cresses  are  brought  Into  Paris  daily,  each 
of  which  produces  300fr.,  thus  givlng  a  dally  consumption  of  6,000fr, 
or  an  annual  one  of  nearly  2  million^  of  francs  for  this  article  atone. 
The  accuracy  of  this  return  may,  however,  be  suspected.  To  give  an 
Idea  of  the  consumption  of  flowers  in  Paris,  it  may  be  mentioned  that 
on  some  particular  days  there  are  exposed  for  sale  in  the  différent 
marlicts  of  the  capital  30,000  pots  of  flowers,  valucd  at  i5,000fr. 
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We  annexthefollowing  as  a  sort  of  gênerai  summary.  The 
number  of  butchers  in  Paris  is  400,  who  each  flnd  security 
for  3,000  fp.  They  occu^j  460  slalls,  and  112  slaughler- 
houses.  The  28  melting-houses  m  the  ô  abattoirs  bave  been 
placed  at  the  disposai  of  persons  calted  fondeurs  (melters), 
who  must  not  be  chandlers.  There  are  8  at  Popincourt,  8  at 
Mmitmartre,  4  «t  tbe  ftoiile,  4  at  Grenelle,  aBd  4  at  YiUeguif. 
The  abattoks  «f  Pofûacourt  aad  IfontinaHre  k&we  eac^  64 
slaugbtec^eufies,  that  of  OneneUe  48,  and  the  4wo  others  32 
eacb.  Oounlrj  hutohers  ase  atiowed  to  hrûig  Hieat  to  tli6 
maricets  of  jParis  upon  paying  a  duty  of  12  cents,  per  pound. 
l'he  waotof  an^ahattoir  lor  swiae  liiaviag  long  been  felt,  tÈÊà 
muBîeipalily  of  Paris  bave  dedded  on  ereeling  ofid. 

The  PORTS^oog  the  sides  of  the  river,  or  wliaifs,  are 
l^aces  where  ^)ods  may  be  landed  imd  sold  as  in  aa  entrepôt, 
there  being  always  officers  eC  the  customs  in  atteadance  to 
exaaiine  ^e  saltire  and  quantity  of  Ihe  cargos  discharged* 
Of  thèse  the  ]>riDcipal  aiie  Ihe  Port  ée  la  Râpée j  for  wine  and 
fire-wood;  aux  Tuiles, for  tHes,  bricks,  slates,  etc.;  iS'r.  iVt- 
co/éM^fornierchandize  from  Bouea;  d'Orsety,  for  wine,  stoae, 
etc.  ;  des  Invalides,  for  fire-wood.  The  atoveoteat  on  the 
river  is  v«ryc(Hi»derable,  andis  ^ESected  by  large  boats  caHed 
eockes  d'eau,  by  barks,  and  by  steamers.— JMpôts  for  Ûve* 
wood  are  to  be  feund  along  the  river  and  on  a^  theoutskirts 
of  Ihe  town.  The  woed  is  brought  down  the  river  oittier  in 
rafts,'or  in  barges;  the  latter  being  of  a  fine^r  and  «lore  ex- 
jyensive  sert.  Charcoal  and  cosd  are  sold  on  board  tlie  beats 
that  Ke  off  the  Ile  de  la  Cité  and  the  Ile  St  Louis,  as  well  as 
along  the  Canal  de  rOurcq,  a  large  maricet  for  the  express 
sale  of  charcoal  havhig  been  established  iieor  the  top  of  the 
rae  du  T'aubourg  St.  Martin,  in  the  rue  des  Récollets. 

From  the  departments  above  Paris,  about  11,000  beats  ar^ 
rive  annually,  witli  fruit,  bay,  corn,  §oup,  tiles,  bricks,  wine^ 
hemp,  Hax,  paving-stones,  etc.;  besides  about  4,500  floats  of 
limber,  fire-wood,  and  charcoal.  From  Havre  and  Rouen 
there  corne  about  600  boats  with  colonial  produce,  glass, 
cider,  wine,  brandy,  sait,  foreign  corn,  etc.  The  average 
annual  duties  paid  for  the  navigation  of  the  Seine  amounl  to 
about  700,000  fr. 
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STREETS  AND  HOUSES,  etc.— It  bas  been  calculated  ibaC 
there  are  more  than  30,000  bouses  in  Paris  of  ail  descriptions, 
Tbe  streets  are  1,209  in  number;  avenues  and  alleys,  33;  bou- 
levards, 10;  places,  96;  carrefours,  36;  courts,  Ib;  passages, 
173;  alleys  not  tboroughfares,  129;  quays,  33;  ports,  14.  Tbe 
total  area  of  tlie  public  bigbways  bas  been  estimated  at  about 
3,200,000  square  mètres,  and  their  lengtb  at  480,000  mètres, 
or  120  leagues.    About  a  tentb  part  of  tbe  pavement  of  Pa- 
ris is  repaired,  and  a  fortietb  part  laid  down  in  new  stone 
every  year.     Tbe  lengtb  of  new  pavement  made  in  1837 
was  upwards  of  14,000  mètres.    Tbe  expense  of  tbe  pave- 
ment repairs,  etc.  in  Paris  for  1837  amounted  to  530,000fr.(i) 
•   Tbe  streets  of  Paris  bave  ail  been  formed,  more  or  less, 
upon  tbe  model  of  tbose  wbicb*existed  in  tbe  older  parts  of 
tbe  town  long  before  coacbes  were  invented,  or  carts  and 
waggons  ever  traversed  tbe  city  :  and  since  tbe  civilization 
and  comfort  of  tbe  lower  and  middling  orders  were  entirely 
neglected  by  tbe  state  untiltbe  révolution  of  1788,  the  streets 
of  Paris,  inbabited  by  tbe  artizan  rallier  tban  by  tbe  noble, 
remainedunimproved  lillwitiiintbe  last  60  or  GO  years.  Hence 
Paris  is  mferior  to  most  of  tlie  otber  capital  towns  of  Europe 
as  far  as  tlie  widtb,  cleanliness,  and  gênerai  appearance  of 
jnost  of  its  streets  are  concerned.  From  tbe  peculiar  domestic 
babits  of  tbe  gréa  ter  part  of  tbe  inbabilanls,  living  not  ia 
single  bouses,  but  tenanting  dwellings  in  common,  proprie- 
tovs  are  not  anxious  to  make  tliose  improvemenls  wîiicb  tbe 
citizens  of  ail  otber  capital  towns  bave  long  ago  effecled  :  tbe 
manners,  too,  of  tbe  Parisians  still  toleratetbe  public  commit- 
ial  of  nuisances  wliicli  deprive  tbeir  streets  of  any  pretensions 
io  cleanliness,  and  conlribule  not  a  litlle  to  tlie  Iiindrance  of 
any  amélioration.    Tbe  municipalily  of  Paris  tiave,  bowever, 
wilhin  tlie  last  few  years,  devoted  tbeir  attention  to  the 
widening  and  embcllisbing  of  tbeir  roadways;  and  large 
sums  are  now  annually  expended  for  that  most  désirable  pur- 
pose.    Still  tbe  interior  of  Paris  must  for  ever  retain  tbe  ap- 
(1)  The  9trcet$  wcrc  flrst  paved  durins  the  reiga  of  PbUlp  Ausu9ty9. 
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}>éarailce  of  à  towh  of  tiie  middle  ages;  and  until  the  habits 
of  the  people  can  tliemselves  he  improved,  and  the  regiiia^ 
lions  of  the  police  be  more  striclly  enforced»  the  mud  and 
the  black  unwholesome  guttersof  thegreater  pari  of  the  cen-- 
tral  streets  of  tbis  capiUl  will  slill  ofTend  the  sensés  of  the 
visiter,  and  render  the  task  of  attempting  to  explore  them  as 
unpleasant  as  in  every  other  respect  it  must  be  interesting. 
According  to  the  orders  of  the  prefect  of  police,  no  rubbish  is 
allowed  to  be  thrown  into  the  streets  except  at  night  or  early 
in  the  moming;  and  every  proprietor  is  bound  to  sweep  bis 
half  of  the  road,  in  front  of  bis  walls,  every  moming,  and  in 
the  summer  to  water  it.  Whoever  bas  once  traversed  Paris 
will  know  how  tbis  régulation  is  attended  to.(l) 

The  stone  used  for  forming  the  pavements  of  the  streets  and 
places  of  the  metropolis,  as  well  as  of  many  of  the  bigh-roads 
of  France,  is  of  the  most  excellent  description  ;  being  a  com- 
pact and  exceedingly  bard  sandstone,  highly  crystallized, 
found  on  the  outskirts  of  the  Pari»  Basin.  The  footways  are 
generally  made  with  the  lavas  and  basalts  of  Volvic,  in  Au- 
vergne ;  but  a  new  invention  bas  lately  been  introduced,  and 
is  coming  daily  more  and  more  into  use.    It  consists  of  a 
mixture  of  asphaltum  and  gravel,  which,  being  poured  in  a 
liot  fluid  State  on  a  level  plastered  surface,  banlens  immedi-^ 
ately,  and  will  endure  great  wear  and  tear.   The  cost  of  lava 
flagging  is  about  13  fr.  per  square  mètre  ;  that  of  common 
paving-stone  for  carriage-ways  about  8  fr.  wben  new,  and 
S  fr.  every  10  years  for  repairs.    The  price  of  liitumen  flag- 
ging is  8  fr.  per  square  mètre.    The  new  biluminous  pave- 
ment of  the  Dez-Maurcl  Company's  invention,  consisting  of 
bits  of  granité  imbedded  in  blocks  of  bitumen,  costs  0  fr.  per 
square  mètre,  but  does  not  require  so  much  repair  as  wben 
stone  alone  is  used. 

It  was  not  till  the  year  1738  that  tlie  usefnl  plan  was  adopted 
of  placing  the  names  of  streets  in  a  conspicuous  situation  ;  and 

(0  It  is  surprising  ihat  the  size  and  width  of  vchlcles,  and  more  par- 
ticularly  or  carts  and  waggons  intended  for  the  transport  of  merchan- 
dize  in  the  interior  of  Paris,  hâve  not  been  regulated  and  restrained 
"within  certain  limits  by  the  police.  The  streets  exist,  and  it  is  easier 
to  accommodate  the  size  of  vehicles  to  the  streets  than  to  alter  the 
streets  to  suit  the  increased  passage  of  vehicles.  As  a  spécimen  of  the 
inconveiiience  feit  in  the  most  busy  part  of  the  town,  may  be  quoted 
the  nie  St.  Denis  at  the  lower  end,  the  rue  des  Lombards,  and  the  rue 
St.  Martin,  whlch  the  curipu»  vlçUor  wowld  <lo  wçll  to  Inspect  in  the 
IPlddlc  Of  a  wJnter  day. 


Ihe  aames  th^  giveii  to  tàem  «?e»ialaed  without  varîatimi  lài 
Ihe  RevoiuUoB,  Prevwus  to  lliat  period,  Ihere  was  scarcely 
a  Street  in  Paris  tliat  liad  not  dianged  Us^benomioation  several 
iimes,  and  thèse  changes  gcaeraliy  bad  their  oiigio  in  some 
ftarticular  circumstance,  such  as  tiie  name  of  a  distingiû^ied 
l>ersonage,  ar  an  extraordiaary  ev^t  tbat  Itad  oocun^  in 
tbcm,  The  naines  of  tiie  straeti  are  now  f  atnted  lon  «labs  of 
iava,  affixed  to  tte  oomer  faousea,  wi4h  wiûle  ietters  on  a 
i>liie  groHiid  :  ail  tlie  cotoucs  betag  ^ted  by  fire  and  quite  in- 
desbruclible. 

Until  the  reign  of  Louis  XVI.  Pans  was  lâgiHed  during  only 
S  m^aihs  of  tlie  year,  and  then  only  in  tbe  absence  of  HK>on<- 
light.  Tliat  monardi  decreed  its  continiiaiice  duiûng  the 
wiMie  year.  liHherto  it  has  been  Ughted  by  lamps  susp^ided 
ftrom  ropes  hung  across  tlie  sireet,  whidi,  tbough  aided  bj 
i%flectors  and  k^  weil  deaned,  bave  served  for  iittle  else 
than  to  make  darkûess  viable.  Gas  bas,  however,  long  beea 
tntrodticed  into  the  sliops,  puMic  biâidings,  and  many  of  the 
<^ef  slreets,  asd  tbe  wIm^  city  is  ekortiy  expected  to  foe 
Itgfated  in  the  same  manner. 

PLA€ES.— Ëvery  open  epaee  ai  tbe  junetton  of  streets,  etc., 
of  more  tkan  usnal  size,  is  termed  a  place.  Some  of  them  are 
i^maiicaèle  for  their  surrounding  édifices,  and  a  few  for  their 
si«e.  The  principal  are  the  Place  de  la  Concorde,  du  C'arrou- 
Bel,i^êndôme,  des  F^ictoires,  Royale,  etc.  Bescripiions  of  eac^ 
wttl  be  found  under  Hie  head  of  ihe  afrondiasemei^. 

THE  BOULEVAB©S*--Undçr  Louis  XJV.  Paris  ceased  to  be 
a  fortified  city.  By  a  deoree  of  ^at  mooarch,  the  wails  and 
towers,  which  bad  fs^len  iato  decay,.  were  ^idled  down,  aad 
the  ditches  fiUed  up.  Whea  the  deoiolition  of  tlie  sonthera 
enclosure  bad  been  carried  into  effect,  the  king  formed  the 
resolution  of  opening  a  wide  road  round  the  capital,  and 
plantîng  it  with  trees.  la  1670,  the  fortifications  on  the  north 
were  demolisiied,  and  the  road,  v^hicii  took  Uie  name  of  Bou- 
levard (bulwark),  was  planted  from  the  rue  St.  Antoine  to  the 
rue  St.  Martin.  In  the  folio wing  year  the  Porte  St.  Denis  was 
deinolished,  and  the  triumphal  arch,  which  bears  the  same 
name,  was  erected.  The  Boulevard  was  -at  «he  same  time 
continued  from  the  rue  St.  Martin  to  the  rue  St.  Honoré.  The 
northem  boulevards  being  finished  in  1704,  the  king  issued  a 
decree  for  similar  works  to  be  executed  on  the  soutli  ;  they, 
however,  proceedçd  very  slov^y,  and  wew  not  finished  till 
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nci.  Under  the  government  of  Napoléon,  Uie  Boulevard  on 
Ihe  northern  hank  of  the  Seine  was  prolonged  from  the  rue 
St.  Antoine  lo  the  river. 

The  boulevards  which,  since  the  formation  of  a  similar  road 
i^ithout  the  barriers,  hâve  bcen  distfnguished  hy  tiie  name  of 
Boulevardintérieur,  form  two grand  divisions,  called  llie  Bou- 
levard du  Nordy  and  the  Boulevard  du  Midi.    The  former  is 
5,067  yards  in  length,  and  is  subdivided  into  12  parts,  bearing 
the  following  names:  tlie  Boulevards  Bourdon,  St.  Antoine, 
des  Filles  du  Calvaire,  du  Temple,  St.  Martin,  St.  Denis,  Bonne 
Nouvelle,  Poissonnière,  Montmartre,  des  Italiens,  des  Capu- 
cines, and  de  la  Madeleine.   The  Boulevard  du  Midi  is  16,100 
yards  in  length,  and  is  divided  into  7  parts,  as  follows  :  tlie 
Boulevards  de  l'Hôpital,  des  Gobelins,  de  la  Glacière,  St.  Jac- 
ques, d'Enfer,  du  Mont  Parnasse,  and  des  Invalides.    Thèse 
roads  are  planted  with  4  rows  of  trees,  forming  a  carriage- 
road  with  a  double  walk  on  each  side.    The  Boulevard  exté- 
rieur,  which  was  not  finished  till  1814,  is  planted  with  trees, 
and  divided  into  several  parts,  bearing  différent  dénomina- 
tions.   The  name  of  the  street  called  rue  Basse  du  Rempart, 
below  the  boulevards  on  the  north  side,  still  indicates  wliat  it 
once  was.    On  the  northern  boulevards  new  objects  con- 
stantly  strikethe  eye  of  the  stranger;  they  are  skirted  in  most 
parts  witli  el^ant  houses,  shops,  restaurants,  and  cafés.  Tlie 
Boulevard  des  Italiens  is  tiie  most  fashionable  part.    Hère  in 
fine  weather  loungers  of  both  sexes  tlirow  themselves  care- 
lessly  on  chaii»,  and  thus  pass  a  great  partof  the  day.  Nothing 
can  exceed  the  gaiety  ofthis  spot  till  midnight.  The  chairs 
are  hired  for  two  sous  each.  The  common  people  prefer  the 
Boulevard  duTemple,where  puppet-shows,  pantomimes,  rope- 
dancing,mountebanks,  etc.,  are  always  ready  to  amuse  them  ; 
and  on  Sunday  evenings  this  spot  resembles  a  fair.    Thèse 
boulevards  are  well  liglited  by  the  shops,  etc.,  along  ttieir 
sides;  and  form  the  principal  promenade  of  the  inhabitants 
of  Paris.  (1  )    The  boulevards  to  the  soutli  offer  a  striking  con- 
trast  to  this  lively  picture.    On  their  sides,  at  considérable 

(1)  Thèse  boulevards  are  now  In  great  part  laid  down  with  bitumi- 
nous  flagging,  the  cost  of  whioh,  In  mi,  amounted  to  I3l,000fr.  The 
lighting  of  the  northern  boulevards  with  gas,  during  the  same  period, 
cost  156,642(1*.  A  convenient  improvement  bas  been  introduced  along 
the  Boulevards,  in  the  shape  of  large  circular  pillars,  placed  at  the  edge 
of  the  pavement  at  certain  distances,  which  externally  serve  for  the 
purpo5es  of  bill-sticking,  and  internally  as  watering-places. 
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distaaces,  are  Bome  élégant  houses  and  gardens  à  fAnglaite^ 
but  no  crowds,  no  noise;  the  air  is  pure  and  salubrious,  and 
tiiose  wlio  like  a  solilary  sliady  walk  will  hère  be  gratified. 
The  exterior  boulevards  are  nearly  the  same  as  the  southern 
ones;  except  tliat  they  are  studded  with  innumerable  guin-* 
gttettes,  ivhere  the  lower  orders  of  Paris  resort  to  dance,  and 
to  drink  wine,  without  paying  the  duties  of  the  octroi.  Those 
on  the  south-east  and  north-west  are  the  most  agreeable. 

PASSAGES.— Thèse  are  comparatiyely  récent  inventions  ûi 
the  arrangement  of  Uie  capital,  and  the  success  with  which 
the  érection  of  most  of  them  bas  been  attended  bas  caused 
their  multi|Hication  to  a  great  estent  within  the  iast  few 
years.  AU  tlie  taste  and  élégance  of  the  Parisian  sho[dceepers 
are  iiere  displayed,  and  they  are  the  grand  resort  of  ail  the 
loungers  of  the  town.  The  most  remarkable  are  the  follow- 
ing:  the  Passages  des  PanoroÊnas,  F^ivienne,  Colbert,  Choi-^ 
seul,  du  Saumon,  Féro-Dodat,  Deiorme,  etc.  It  may  be 
ol)served  in  gênerai  that  the  shops  in  them,  thou^  small,  are 
exceedingly  convenient  for  thehr  faolders,  but  are  commonty 
let  at  a  very  high  rent. 

BAZARS.— There  are  very  few  ntf  thèse  esEtabltehments  now 
existing  in  Paris;  four  on  the  northem  boidevards  being  the 
only  ones  of  any  notability.  The  best  of  thèse  is  a  large  one 
on  the  Boulevard  Bonne  Nouvelle;  a  liteseription  of  which 
will  be  found  under  the  head  of  the  ârd  arrondissement. 

COMMON  SEWERS,  ETC.— The  Sehie  and  the  Bièvre  in  the 
soutliem  part  of  Paris,  and  the  Seine  and  the  rivui^  of  Menil- 
montant  in  the  northern  partit  were  fonnerly  the  only  récep- 
tacles for  rain-water,  etc.  When  dildies  were  opened  round 
Uie  city-walls,  thèse  served  as  sewers,  and  some  parts  of  them, 
now  ardied  over,  are  siill  devoted  to  that  purpose.  About 
the  year  lg70,  the  gnmd  égoût  irom  Menilmontant  to  Ghaillot, 
and  several  smaller  ones,  were  formed.  Thèse  sewers  becom- 
ing  gradually  choked  up,  and  aot  being  covered,  were  insuf* 
ferable  nuisances  wherever  they  passed,  and  several  times 
threatened  to  générale  contagions  diseases  by  their  exhala- 
tions. Tiie  evil  liad  become  so  great  in  1671,  that  it  was  de- 
termined  tiiat  several  of  the  sewers  should  be  vaulted,  and  at 
the  same  time  was  formed  the  égoât  de  l'Hôtel  des  Invalides* 
In  1734  the  lower  part  of  the  égoût  Montmartre  was  vaulted; 
in  1740  the  grand  égoût  was  covered  in;  and  in  1754»  three 
new  sewers  were  built.   Those  which  surround  the  Hdais 
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Royal  were  opefied  wbmi  that  édifice  was  biiilt,  and  empty 
themselves  into  that  of  the  Plaee  du  Carrousel.  Ever  since 
1829  great  additions  hâve  been  annually  made  to  the  sewers 
of  Paris;  and  the  total  length  exeavated  in  1837  was  upwards 
of  10,400  mètres. 

The  sewers  at  présent  oceupy  in  extent  a  space  of  80,000 
mètres,  or  about  20  leagues,  constrncted  at  an  expense  of  18 
millions  of  francs.  Ail,  except  one  in  the  Faubourg  St. 
Antoine,  the  ri?er  Bièyre,  and  one  in  the  Faubourg  St.  Mar- 
ceau, are  strongly  cased  and  vaulted  bi  masonry.  (l) 

The  gutters,  that  used  to  run  in  the  middle  of  the  streets, 
are  now  placed  by  the  sides  of  the  trottoirs,  and  a  gênerai 
System  of  large  and  well-arched  drains  is  to  be  found  under 
every  street  of  the  quarters  coraprised  between  the  rue  St. 
Denis  and  the  Place  Vendôme.  This  improvement,  whicli 
was  so  much  needed,  will  be  extended  to  the  whole  of  Paris. 
Glosely  connected  with  the  drainage  of  the  town,  is  the  System 
adopted  for  removing  the  ordure  and  rubbish  of  each  indi- 
Vidual  house.  For  this  purpose  the  establishment  of  Mont- 
faucon  bas  been  maintained.  (See  5th  arrondissement.)  The 
pestilential  effect  produced  by  this  place  upon  the  atmosphère 
of  that  part  of  Pans  has  led,  of  late  days  only,  to  the  experi- 
ment  of  absorhing  wells.  Thèse,  wherever  they  hâve  been 
tried,  at  the  Barrière  du  Combat  and  elsewhere,  bave  succeeded, 
and  will,  it  is  supposed,  be  applied  to  the  remedying  of  the 
présent  systera. 

QUAYS.— The  banks  of  the  Seine,  with  the  exception  of  that 
part  opposite  the  Halle  aux  Vins  and  the  Garden  of  Plants, 
are  ^irted  with  spacious  quays,  which,  although  distinguish- 
ed  by  différent  names,  form  in  reality  only  two  lines  of  road. 
The  most  ancient,  the  Quai  des  Augiistins,  dates  from  1312, 
and  the  Quai  de  la  Mégisserie,  from  1369.  Under  Louis  XUI. 
and  Louis  XIY.  some  progress  was  made  in  the  construction 
of  quays,  particularly  in  the  Ile  delà  Cité,  and  the  Ile  St. 
Louis.    Napoléon  particularly  directed  bis  attention  to  the 

(i)  Those  that  are  conslructed  with  the  common  calcareous  stone  of 
the  country  harboyr  a  prodiglous  number  of  rats  ;  and  on  account  of 
the  generally  warm  température  that  prevails  In  Iheqa,  the  growlh  of 
fungl  of  varions  species  is  very  abundant.  The  principal  vapours  gene- 
rated  in  thèse  cfaannels  for  the  refuse  of  the  capital  are  of  ammoniac, 
of  sulphurated  hydrogen,  of  animal  malter  in  a  state  of  macération,  of 
stagnant  soapy  matter,  and  a  nauseous  sitkly  vapour,  which  is  said  to 
)>e  quite  pecoUar  to  tbese  sewers. 
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improvement  of  Paris  by  the  construcUon  and  repair  of  <fuays, 
and  iiis  plans  liave  been  completed.  The  banks  of  tlie  Seine 
now  display  a  line  of  quays  unequalled  by  any  city  in  Europe. 
Tiieir  total  lengtii  Is  nearly  10  Englisli  miles.  Tbey  form  large 
lerraces  on  which  a  roadway  runs,  witli  a  trottoir  généralise 
on  each  side»  and  mosl  of  them  are  planled  willi  trees  and 
lighled  by  gas.  Next  to  tbe  boulevards  and  public  gardens^ 
Uiey  afford  the  mosl  agreeable  promenades  of  Paris.  Beneatli 
many  of  them  are  shelving  terraces  of  stone  descending  into 
the  river,  called  the  Ports,  and  serving  for  the  debarkation 
of  goods.  The  necessity  of  Uiese  stone  embankments  will  be 
perceived,  when  the  height  to  which  the  river  somelimes  rises 
is  taken  into  account;  they  are  oRen  the  means  of  preventing 
llie  lower  parts  of  the  capital  from  beûig  ovcrflowed. 

BRIDGES.— The  bridges  at  Paris,  owing  to  tlie  élévation  of 
the  quays  above  the  river,  bave  very  lillle  ascent,  and  are 
Iherefore  convenient;  they  are,  however,  in  gênerai,  far  in- 
ferior  to  the  bridges  of  Rome  or  Florence,  and  are  not  to  be 
compared  with  tlie  stupen^ous  masses  of  Waterloo,  Blackf  riars, 
London,  or  Westmmster.  Their  number  over  the  Seine,  be- 
tween  the  barriers  of  Paris,  is  at  présent  24;  of  which  6  arc 
suspension  bridges,  a  are  formed  of  ironand  stone,  1  of  wood» 
and  the  rest  of  stone  altogether.  For  descriptions  of  them  the 
reader  is  referred  to  the  Arrondissements. 

RAIL-ROADS.— The  principal  are  the  followmg:— The  Su 
Germain  rail-road.  This  road  begins  at  the  Place  de  l'Eu- 
rope, passes  through  the  liigh  ground  at  the  Batignolles  by 
means  of  a  tunnel,  and  thence  to  Asnières  by  a  bridge  over 
the  Seine,  and  so  by  Nanterre  to  St.  Germain.  The  F^ersaiUes 
rail-road,  on  the  northern  bank  of  Uie  Seine,  runs  identically 
withthatof  St,  Germatn«  as  far  as  Asnières  ;  from  thence  it 
branches  off  to  Gourbevoie  and  St.  Gloud  ;  passes  through  tbe 
park  of  St.  Cloud  by  a  tunnel,  and  thence  by  Sèvres  to  Ver- 
sailles. The  Ferêailles  rail-road,  on  the  southern  bank  of 
the  Seine,  commences  in  the  faubourg  St.  Germain,  and  goes 
by  Issy  and  Meudon  to  Sèvres,  from  whence  it  passes,  paral- 
lel  to  that  of  the  northern  bank,  along  the  main  line  of  road 
to  Versailles.  It  is  not  yct  finishcd.  The  only  ollier  rail-roads 
from  the  cai)ital  arc  thaï  from  Paris  to  Havre  by  Rouen  willi 
a  brancli  to  Dieppe,  and  Ihal  from  Paris  to  Orléans  willi  a 
branch  lo  Gorbeil.  They  are  holh  in  pro^rcsj  ol'couslrurlion. 

CANALS.— The  canals  on  the  noilh  of  Vàii^  aie  ail  branches 
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of  one  and  the  same  undertaking;  the  bringing  of  the  waters 
of  Ihe  river  Ourcq  to  tiie  capital.  Proposais  to  tliis  efTecl  were 
made  in  1799,  but  the  authorisation  of  Government  was  not 
granted  lill  1802.  The  works  were  carried  on  lill  18 H,  wlien 
Ihey  were  suspended  j  in  1818  the  municipality  of  Paris  were 
empowered  to  borrow  7  millions  for  Iheir  complelion,  and 
Uiey  were  soon  advanced  far  enough  to  be  used  for  Ihe  pur- 
poses  intended .  Since  1 830  they  hâve  been  completely  finislied . 
The  objects  for  which  this  canal  bas  been  opened  are  to 
convey  to  a  spacious  basin  water  for  Ihe  supply  of  the  inlia- 
bitants  of  the  capital,  and  tlie  fountains  which  embellisb  it; 
to  form  on  the  north  of  the  city  a  canal  composed  of  two  na- 
vigable branches,  tlie  one  extending  from  Ihe  Seine  al  St. 
Denis  to  the  basin,  and  the  other  from  the  basin  to  the  Seine 
at  the  Arsenal  ;  and,  lastly,  to  furnisli  a  supply  of  waler  ta 
the  manufactories  of  the  capital.  Tlie  varions  branches  or 
ramifications  of  this  canal  are  known  by  the  names  of  tlie 
Cernai  de  l'Ourcq,  Bassin  de  laVillette,  Âquedticde  Ceinture, 
Canal  St.  Martin,  Gare  de  VArsenfd,  and  Canal  St,  Denis ^ 

The  Canal  de  l'Ourcq  receives  tlie  water  of  the  Ourcq  be- 
yond  the  mill  of  Mareuil,  about  10  leagues  from  Paris,  and^ 
after  collecting  the  streams  of  the  CoUinance,  the  Gergogne» 
tfae  Therouenne,  and  the  Bevronne,  falls  into  the  Bassin  de  la 
Yilletle.  It  pours  80,000  cubic  inches  of  water  into  Paris 
daily.  The  declivity  is  92  ft.  9  inches  ;  and  the  water  falIs  at 
the  rate  of  1  ft.  in  a  minute.  Its  total  length  is  24  leagues  ; 
belween  Mareuil  and  Lizy  its  breadth  is  31  ft  ;  but  from  the 
latter  place  to  the  Bassin  de  la  Yillette  it  is  only  11  ft.  wide. 
Its  cost  was  26,000,000  fr. 

The  Bassin  de  la  Yillette,  situated  without  the  Barrière  de 
Pantin,  was  begun  in  180G,  and  finished  in  1800.  It  forms  a 
parallelogram  of  740  yards  by  77,  is  built  of  substanlial  ma- 
sonry,  and  receives  the  waters  of  the  Canal  de  l'Ourcq  at  Ihe 
northern  extremity.  Its  axis  is  the  same  as  that  of  an  élégant 
rotunda,  which  forms  barracks  for  gendarmes,  and  its  banks 
are  planted  with  4  rows  of  trees.  At  the  angles  of  the  south- 
em  extremity  are  openings,  which  supply  water  to  the  Aque- 
duc de  Ceûiture  and  the  Canal  St.  Martin. 

The  Aqtêeduc  de  Ceintura  cxtends  from  the  western  angle 
of  Ihe  basin  as  far  as  Monceaux,  encircling Paris  on  Ihe  norlh. 
Its  length  is  10,300  yards,  Thisaqueductscnds  out  4  l)ranches, 
caljed  galeries  de  àitf  imrentj  des  Martyrs j  du  Mont  Blanc, 
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and  de  Monceaux.  The  first  supplies  the  Château  d'Eau,  Bou- 
levard St.  Martin,  the  Place  Royale,  and  the  Marché  des  tono- 
cens;  the  second,  the  faubourgs  Montmartre  and  Poissonnière, 
with  the  Palais  Royal;  Ihe  tliird,  the  Chaussée  d'Anlin,  the 
quartier  des  Capucines,  and  the  Marché  St.  Honoré;  the 
fourth,  the  Champs  Élysées,  the  Tuileries,  the  Invalides,  and 
the  École  Militaire.  A  new  branch  supplies  the  fountains  on 
the  Place  de  la  Concorde. 

The  Canal  St,  Martin  is  3,467  yards  în  length,  by  21  feel 
in  width;  and  communicates  between  the  easlern  angle  of 
the  basin  and  the  Gare  de  l'Arsenal.  It  is  construcled  of  solid 
masonry,  and  the  sides  are  skirted  with  haling-ways  and 
Irees.  This  canal  passes  between  the  boulevard  and  the  Hos- 
pital  St.  Louis,  and,afler  traversingthe  Faubourg  du  Temple, 
tlie  rue  Menilmonlant,  and  the  rue  du  Chemin  Vert,  faits  inlo 
the  gare  in  the  Place  de  la  Bastille.  The  total  cost  of  its  coit- 
strucUon  was  more  than  14,200,000  fr. 

The  Gare  de  VArsenal,  formed  of  the  moal  of  the  Bastille, 
cleared  of  its  rubbish  and  old  constructions,  is  651  yards  in 
lengtli,  hy  about  64  in  breadth.  On  the  riglit  leading  down 
to  the  river  is  a  haling-way  10  feet  wide.  It  is  capable  of  re- 
cciving  upwards  of  80  barges,  leaving  the  middle  clear  for  a 
passage.  A  bridge  bas  been  erected  towards  the  river,  over 
Ihe  sluice  where  the  walers  of  the  gare  fall  into  the  Seine. 

The  Canal  St,  Denis  begins  near  the  town  from  which  ils 
name  is  derived,  at  tlie  spot  where  the  small  river  Bouillon 
emplies  itsèlf  into  the  Seine,  and  terminales  at  the  Canal  de 
rOurcq  in  a  small  semicircular  sheet  of  water,  about  900 
yards  beyond  the  Bassin  de  la  Villette.  Afler  encircling  the 
town  of  St.  Denis  on  Ihe  Paris  side,  this  canal  extends  m  a 
straight  line  to  the  Canal  de  l'Ourcq.  Itslength  is  7,333  yards, 
and  in  its  course  there  are  12  sluices,  and  2  bridges. 

AQUEDUGTS.— ^gw6duc  d'Arcueil.—Over  a  valley  to  Ibe 
south  of  Paris,  formed  by  the  course  of  the  Bièvre,  the  Ro- 
mans erected  an  aqueduct  for  the  conveyance  of  water  to  the 
Palais  des  Thermes,  from  Arcueil,  a  village  at  2  leagues 
distance,  which  evidently  derived  its  name  from  the  arches 
wliich  supported  the  aqueduct.  Part  of  this  ancient  construc- 
tion, consisling  of  two  arches  substantially  built,  still  exists, 
near  the  modem  aqueduct.  The  scarcity  of  water  in  the 
Southern  part  of  Paris  was  more  particularly  fell*after  Mary 
de  Medicis  built  Ihe  Palace  of  the  Luxembourg,  and  Ihe  popu- 
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lathm  ificreàsed  in  that  quarler.  A  project  formed  by  Henry 
IV.  of  re-establishing  the  Roman  aqueduct,  to  convey  the 
waters  of  Rongis  to  Paris,  was  tlierefore  renewed.  On  the 
mil  of  July,  1613,  Louis  XIII.  and  the  queen  régent,  his  rao- 
ther,  in  great  pomp,  laid  tiie  first  stone  of  tlie  aqueduct,  which 
was  built  after  the  designs  of  Desbrosses,  and  finished  in  1C24. 
This  aqueduct,  which  extends  across  the  valley  of  Àrcueil 
upoû  25  arches,  73  feet  in  height  by  1,200  in  length,  présents 
a  magiûficent  mass  of  buildûig.  Its  total  length,  from  Ârcueii 
tm  the  Château  d'Eau,  near  the  Observatory,  is  13,200  yards. 
Mine  of  the  arches  are  open  for  the  passage  of  tlie  river,  which, 
however,  generally  fiows  througti  two  in  the  centre.  In  the 
inierior  of  the  aqueduct  on  each  side  is  a  parapet  which  forms 
a  walk.  On  the  outside  along  thewhole  line  are  varions  open- 
iii|;s,  called  regcards.  This  aqueduct  was  thoroughly  repaired 
in  1777;  andfresh  sums  of  money  hâve  lately  been  devoted 
to  the  same  purpose  by  the  town  of  Paris.  It  supplies  36,000 
faogsbeads  daiiy.  Strang'ers  are  readily  admitted  to  see  the 
interior  by  applying  to  the  keeper  of  the  aqueduct  at  Ar- 
eaeîL 

Aquednc  de  BeUet)illê.-—A.  considérable  quantity  of  water 
is  suppiied  to  Pans  from  a  hill  abounding  in  springs,  situated 
at  a  short  distance  to  the  north,  and  upon  which  the  village 
of  Bellevilie  has  been  built.  The  aqueduct  by  which  it  is  con- 
voyée is  the  most  aacient  in  the  vicinity,  having  been  built  in 
U»  reign  of  Philip  Augustus.  It  was  repaired  in  1457,  and 
«gain  in  1602  by  order  of  Henry  IV.  The  first  réservoir  is  si- 
tuated upon  the  most  elevated  point  of  the  village  of  Belle- 
ville.  It  consists  of  a  suhstantial  free-stone  building,  60  feet 
in  circuDiference,  but  not  lofty,  on  account  of  the  height  of 
tbe  bill  and  the  depth  of  the  spriags,  and  is  covered  with  a 
dôme,  surmounted  by  an  open  lantern.  Two  slaircases  lead 
dowB  to  the  bottom  of  the  réservoir  and  the  entrance  of  the 
aqueduct  In  the  centre  is  a  basin  emplyiag  itself  into  the 
aqueduct.  At  the  Barrière  de  Menilmontant  is  anotlier  ré- 
servoir, f«wn  whence  the  waler  is  distributcd  to  the  adjoining 
parts  of  Paris.    Us  daily  supply  is  432  hogsheads. 

Aqueduc  de  St.  Gervais  or  de  Romainville, — By  this  aque- 
duct the  water  from  Hie  heiglits  of  Romainville,  Bruyères, 
and  Menilmontant flows  into  a  réservoir  in  the  village  of  Prés 
SI.  Gerv^  from  whence  it  is  conveyed  to  Paris  by  pipes.  The 
date  of  ifs  érection  is  unIcûowD,  but  it  existed  in  the  time  of 
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St.  Louis.  Il  wââ  repaired  at  tlie  same  limé  with  thé  aque^ 
duel  of  Bellcville,  by  order  of  Henry  IV.  The  réservoir  was 
rebuill  in  thc  time  of  Louis  XIV.  The  supply  is  048  liogsheads 
per  diem. 

Desides  tliese  aqueducls  pipes  are  laid  across  ihe  plain  of 
St.  Denis  from  the  Seine,  for  llie  supply  of  Balignollcs  and 
Montmartre  with  water. 

FOUNTAINS.  —  From  the  nature  of  the  soil  on  which  Paris 
is  built,  consisling  of  rocky  strata  to  an  immense  depth,  Uie 
lown  is  almost  wilhout  springs,  and  tlierefore  dérives  the 
water  consumed  by  ils  inhabilants  eitlier  from  the  Seine  or 
from  distant  sources  brought  by  means  of  aqueducts.  Hence 
hasarisen  the  necessity  of  erecting  fountains  in  différent  parts 
of  the  town  for  the  accommodation  of  the  inhabitants.  At 
the  beginning  of  the  J6th  century  there  were  only  12  public 
fountains,  and  a  century  la  ter,  under  Francis  L,  there  were 
not  more  than  iG,  supplying  only  1  inchof  water;  though  the 
population  at  that  time  amounted  to  300,000  inhabitants; 
Under  Henry  IV.  and  Louis  XIH.  the  town  began  to  be  better 
supplied;  the  pump  of  Uie  Samaritaine  at  the  Pont  Neuf  was 
erected,  and  tlie  aqueduct  of  Arcueil  rebuilt;  14  new  foun- 
tains were  made,  but  the  supply  was  still  greatly  inadéquate. 
Under  Louis  XIV.  and  Louis  XV.,  when  the  population  was 
<)00,000,  the  pump  of  the  Pont  Notre  Dame  was  the  principal 
source  of  the  supply  of  water  to  the  various  fountains,  and  it 
fumished  80,  GO,  or  27  inches,  according  to  the  state  of  the 
seasonsand  ils  own  condilion.(l)  The  establishment  of  the 
Pompe  à  feu  al  Ghaillot,  and  afterwards  of  Ihat  at  Gros  Cail- 
lou, I)rought  some  remedy  to  Ibis  state  of  things,  by  supplying 
320  additional  inches  :  but  it  was  only  when  that  undertaking 
had  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  govemment,  that  the  neces- 
sitous  classes  began  lo  profit  by  a  better  distribution  of  drink- 
able  water.  The  Canal  de  FOurcq  completed  the  supply  of 
the  capital;  which,  since  fountains  are  now  erected  in  ail 
parts  of  Paris,  may  be  said  to  be  good  ;  but  still  the  conve- 
niencc  of  a  fountain  to  each  house  does  not  commonly  exist, 
aUliough  the  praclice  of  laying  down  pipes  from  liie  main 

(I)  irUie  quantity  of  water  necessary  for  i  individual  for  24  hours  be 
calculated  at  only  l  litre,  or  quart,  1  inch  of  water  will  supply  1.000  in- 
habitants. The  dlstress  of  the  inhabitants  in  1774  may  therefore  be 
judKfHl  of,  when  100  inches  of  water  was  the  only  supply  Ç^  600,000  in- 
habitants. Anclent  Rome  was  supplied  by  ils  aqueducts  wituO}944 inches, 
and  stiU  receives  i  ,500. 
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comliiils  to  each  résidence  is  now  becoming  fr6qiieAt.(]  )  Tlie 
purdâse  çf  water  is  an  ordinary  article  of  domeslic  ex- 
pense.  (2)  The  municipalité  are  devoting  large  sums  every 
year  to  iacreasing  the  supply  of  tliis  principal  necessary  of 
bealth  and  Ufe;  and  new  fountains  or  pipes  are  beiug  opened 
alfflost  every  day.  A  large  estabiiskment  for  Uie  purification 
of  the  waters  of  the  Seine,  wfaicfa,  on  account  of  the  sédiment 
with  which  ihey  are  cbarged,  are  unfit  for  drinking  unlil  they 
bave  been  filtered,  bas  long  existed  al  the  eastern  end  of  Pa- 
ris; and  a  proposai  bas  lately  been  made  to  tlie  gênerai  coun- 
cil  of  tfoe  departmeat  to  supply  each  bouse  in  Paris  with 
water  brought  to  it  in  pipes,  by  a  company  of  shareholder». 
The  public  fountams  form  ?ery  ornamental  objects  in  the 
streets  of  Paris;  and  descriptions  of  ail  that  are  worlby  of  re- 
mark  will  be  found  under  the  head  of  each  arrondissements 
There  were  600  bornes-fontaines  (waler-plugs)  in  the  streets 
and  public  places  at  the  end  of  1838.(3) 

BATHS,  ETC.— The  use  of  baths  was  introduced  into  Gaul 
by  the  Romans,  and  rapidly  spread  among  tlie  inhabitants, 
particularly  at  Paris.  In  tlie  middle  âges  public  baths,  called 
étttves,  were  so  common  in  Paris,  that  six  streets  or  alleys  de- 
rive  tli^ir  names  from  them.  Tiiese  establislimentsmaintained 
theirreputation  for  a  long  period,  and  tli^irproprietors,  called 
harbiers-étHvisteSy  formed  a  corporale  body.  Under  Louis 
Xni.  and  Louis  XIV.  they  became  places  of  pleasure  and  de- 
baucbery,  to  which  cause  maybe  attributcd  their  décline.  At 
présent  the  baths  in  Paris  are  numerous,  and  afford  every 
kind  of  accommodation  at  a  low  charge.  Tlie  bathing-esta- 
blishments  are  formed  of  ranges  of  small  rooms,  furnished 
with  every  necessary  appendage.  Muieral,  sulpliur,  and  va- 
pour  baths  are  also  common  in  Paris,  and  very  reasona1)le. 
Tbe  bains  anibtdans,  or  portable  baths,  established  within  a 
few  years,  are  a  great  accommodation  to  invalids,  and  tlie 

(1)  The  snm  received  by  the  city  of  Pari»  In  1837  tor  water  thus  siip- 
plied  by  pipes  was  703,000rr. 

(2)  H  is  caioalated  that  upwards  of  4  mnHons  of  fl*aiic8  are  a&nually 
paid  by  Uie  inhabitants  of  Paris  for  water  to  the  carriers. 

(3)  Large  réservoirs,  supplied  by  steam-en;;ines  ft-om  the  Seine,  hâve 
been  lately  formed  at  Bellevllle  and  Passy.  In  the  abattoir  de  Grenelle 
the  eioriii^  System  has  been  apptled,  but  bas  not  y  et  been  attended  with 
SQccess,  after  i^erciag  to  a  great  depth.  Ttie  horing  is  stlll  continued 
there  by  order  of  the  government,  as  an  experlment  for  scientiDc  purr 
poses,  and  has  been  carried  to  1,400  feet  in  depth.  The  challi  and  green 
6aad  formaUciK»  h«Te  been  re«o)i«A  by  It. 

12. 
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[)uhlic  ih  |;énerai.  For  a  list  of  the  principal  establisiimenU 
of  the  liirid  see  Directory,  Besides  the  ordinary  bathing- 
establishments,  there  are  Écoles  de  Natation^  or  swimming- 
seliools,  and  baths  of  evcrykind,  formed  in  boats  on  the  Seine 
every  summer.  Some  of  the  swimming-schools  are  very  large, 
and  ail  arewell  regulaled.  Tiiey  are  made  by  barges,  moored 
round  a  certain  space,  and  fitted  up  witb  galleries,  bathing- 
rooms,  plunging-bridges,  etc.  Nel-work  or  wood-work  is 
placed  at  the  bottom,  which  can  be  raîsed  to  the  surface  on 
oc(;asion.  Men  are  always  in  attendance  lo  give  instructions 
in  swimming,  and  ropes  and  pôles  are  in  readiness  eillier  to 
aid  pupils  or  prevent  accidents.  Their  price  generally  is  12 
Sous,  but  there  are  baths,  or  swimming-places,  on  the  river, 
for  the  lower  order  of  people,  at  as  low  a  price  as  4  sous. 
Tliere  are  also  swimming-schools  for  females,  which  are  well 
altended  :  and  it  may  be  observed  that,  in  gênerai,  the  Pari- 
sians  know  how  lo  appreciate  and  to  utilise  their  river. 

CEMETERIES.— At  a  period  more  remole  Ihan  the  seventh 
century,lhe  Parîsians  buried  their  dead  in  the  Roman  fashion; 
without  the  city  walls,  along  the  sides  of  the  high  roads.  By 
degrees  the  priests  granled  permission  for  interments  lo  take 
place  in  churches  and  the  ground  contiguous.  The  increase 
of  the  population  renderingil  necessary  lo  extend  the  bounds 
of  the  cily,  the  cemeteries  became  inclosed  wilhin  Ihe  walls, 
where  Ihey  remained  till  towards  the  end  of  the  18th  cenlury. 
In  the  year  1790,  the  National  Assembly  passed  a  law  ex- 
pressly  prohibiling  interments  wilhin  churches,  and  com- 
manding  ail  towns  and  villages  to  discontinue  the  use  of  their 
old  burial-places,  and  form  olhers  at  a  dislance  from  their 
dwellings.  During  the  revolulionary  tyranny  which  soon 
afler  ensued,  men  were  buried  without  any  ceremony,  or 
mémorial  to  mark  Ihe  spot  where  they  lay.  In  1800,1804, 
and  1811,  varions  decrees  were  issued  for  the  régulation  and 
improvement  of  the  cemeteries,  and  at  the  latter  period  Ihey 
were  consliluted  nearly  as  Ihey  are  at  présent. 

Land  is  granled  by  the  mayor  of  each  arrondissement,  either 
for  6  years,  concession  temporaire,  at  the  rate  of  60  fr.  per 
square  mètre,  or  in  freehold  right,  concession  à  perpétuité, 
at  tlie  rate  of  125  fr.  per  square  mètre.  For  persons  above  7 
years  of  âge  not  less  than  2  square  mètres  can  be  granled. 
The  price  is  constant  for  ail  Ihe  cemeteries.  Tliere  are  some 
small  additional  charges  for  thç  digglng  of  the  grave,  etc. 
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Any  person  or  company  may  be  enlrusted  witli  tlic  érection 
and  repairs  of  llie  tombs,  etc.  ;  and  Ihe  cost  of  such  charges 
is  of  course  varions,  according  lo  Ihe  persons  by  whom  they 
are  performed.  The  interments  take  place  wilh  or  without 
Ihe  performance  of  any  religions  ceremony,  in  wliat  manner 
and  by  wliom  Ihe  friends  of  llie  deceased  please.  Tlie  tarifl^ 
will  be  found  at  each  cemetery,  wliere  fuil  information  on 
ail  particulars  may  be  obtained.(l)  The  cemeteries  of  Paris 
are  three  in  number,  viz.  the  Cimetières  de  Montmartre,  du 
Père  la  Chaise,  and  Mont-Parnasse,  They  are  laid  oui  in 
a  picturesque  style  ;  the  monuments  are  oflen  in  good  taste, 
and  many  of  the  inscriptions  are  interesting.  On  Sundays 
they  are  the  resort  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  capital  ;  and  on 
Ail  Soûls'  Day,  which  is  set  apart  for  the  commémoration  of 
Ihe  dead,  whole  families  of  the  Parisians  visit  the  graves  of 
their  relations.  A  notice  of  each  cemetery  will  be  found  al- 
tached  to  that  of  the  arrondissement  nearest  to  which  it  lies. (3) 
The  expenses  of  funerals,  regulated  by  royal  ordonnance 
dated  25th  June,  1S32,  are  as  follow:— 


Pompes 

Cérémonie! 

^         TaI 

Funèbres. 

Religieuses 

loi 

Otli  Glass.     .     . 

6fr. 

JOfr. 

15 

8lh          .      .      . 

32 

15 

47 

7th          .      .      . 

59 

20 

79 

Gth           .      .      . 

105 

50 

155 

5th          .      .      , 

298 

130 

428 

4lh          .      .      , 

536  50c. 

207 

743 

3rd          .      . 

.     1,172 

278 

1,450 

3nd          .      .      . 

.     2,048 

480 

2,528 

Ist           .      .      . 

.     3,367  50  c. 

60050c. 

3,908 

60  c. 


(1)  Tn  cases  of  Engllsh  persons  dying  In  Paris,  appUcation  sbould  be 
made  to  Oie  clerks  ofany  of  the  places  of  English  worship,  who  wIll 
i;encrally  nndertake  lo  manage  ail  things  relatlng  to  the  fnneral,  and 
will  ther^y  save  much  trouble  to  familles. 

C2)  The  number  of  définitive  granU  of  land  for  sépulture  made  by  the 
City  of  Paris  In  1837  was  855;  condltlonal  dltto,  3Ô2;  temporary  ditto, 
4;KM.  The  total  number  of  inhumations  upon  which  dues  were  pald 
was  21^253. 

(3)  The  central  office  of  the  Entreprise  des  Pompes  Funèbres  Is  at  183, 
nie  du  Faubourg  St.  Denis.  English  is  spolcen  there,  A  branch  office 
Is  at  18,  Rue  St.  Marc  FeyUeau. 
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HISTORICAL  NOTICE  <^  IPÂRfS. 

Thk  origia  of  Paris  and  (lie  characler  of  ils  first  inhabilants 
are  necessarily  involved  in  deep  obscurity.  Âccording  to  liis- 
torianswhose  opinkms  are  generally  receiveci,  an  errant  tribe 
obtained  pennissioa  of  tbe  Senones,  at  a  remole  period,  to 
getUe  upoa  tlie  banks  of  tbe  Seine,  near  Uieir  territory. 
Upon  tiie  island  now  called  la  Cité  they  constructed  buts, 
wiiicb  «erved  as  a  forlress  for  tbem  to  retreat  to  witb  tbeir 
flocks  and  effects  when  an  atlack  from  any  of  tbe  neigbbour^ 
ing  tribes  was  apprehended.  To  tbeir  fortress  tbey  gave  tbe 
name  of  LuteUa,  (i)  and  tbemselves  assumed  tbat  of  Pa* 
mu*  (2) 

Upon  tbe  conquest  of  Gaul  by  Julias  C%sar,  half  a  cen- 
tury  before  tbe  Cbristian  era,  be  found  tbe  Parisii  one  of  tbe 
64  tribes  of  tbe  Gallic  confédération,  wbose  cbief  town  was 
Lutetia.    Tbe  island»  covered  witb  riide  buts,  was  defended 
bytbe  watersof  tbe  Seine,  overwbicb  tbere  weretwo  bridges. 
Tbe  banks  of  tbe  river  were  covered  witb  gloomy  forests  or 
extensive  marsbes,  and  tbe  inbabitaats,  wbo  were  remarkably 
tierce,  eni{doyed  tbemsdves  in  navigation  and  fisbing.  Gaesar 
rebuiK  Lutetia,  fortified  it  with  walls,  and  defended  the  ap- 
proacb  to  it  by  two  forts  at  tbe  exbremities  of  tbe  bridges. 
Tbe  ferocioos  divinities  of  the  Gaute  were  tben  exchanged 
for  Roman  gods,  and  iiuinan  btood  ceased  to  flow  upon  tbe 
altars  of  tbe  Druids.    Jupiter  was  worshipped  at  tbe  eastem 
extremRy  of  tbe  island;  Mars  had  a  temple  at  BlMatmartré; 
Isis  was  adored  at  Issy  and  upon  tbe  site  of  the  abbey  of  St. 
Germain  des  Prés  ;  and  Mercury  had  a  temple  upon  tlte  Mens 
Leucoililiiis,  Tiow  cailed  Montagne  Ste.  Geneviève.   The  Ro^ 
man  laws  aad  a  municipal  goverament  were  graduaUy  bi- 
troduced  ;  and  tbe  city  was  called  Lutetia  Parisiorvm,  aller 

t<  )  ÏMftia,  rirôm  hH«an-fwzi,  dwdUtlig  eft  Ihe  wfiteps. 

Sequana,  Seine,  from  seach^  deyious,  and  an,  VMtler,  rlveT^  i  4erivflfttv« 
of  avainn, 

Ç2)  Parisii— ihe  dérivation  of  ttiis  word  is  not  decided.  Tbe  most  ge^ 
nerally  raceived  is  from  the  Celtic  word  bar  or  par,  a  fTontier,  or  ex- 
tremlty. 
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the  nàmeof  thé  tribe  to  whom  it  belonged.  A  trading  Com- 
pany, dienominated  Nauiœ  Parisiaci,  was  formed,  and  the 
Romans  delivered  to  the  micivilised  Gauls  their  first  tessons 
ni  the  arts  and  sciences.  Durmg  500  years  that  the  Romans 
remained  masters  of  Paris,  it  was  the  résidence  of  a  prefecl, 
and  buildings  were  constructed  on  the  northern  and  southern 
banks.  A  palace  was  erected  in  the  Cité  for  municipal  pur- 
poses  ;  and  another  upon  the  soutbbank  of  the  Seine,  remains 
of  which  are  slill  to  be  seen.  An  arena  was  formed  upon 
the  declivity  of  tlie  hill  of  St.  Victor,  and  a  cemetery  near 
the  spot  where  the  Place  St.  Michel  bas  since  foeen  opened; 
an  aqueduct  was  constructed  from  Chaillot,  remains  of  which 
were  discovered  in  the  last  century  in  the  Place  Louis  XVI. 
and  the  Palais  Royal;  and  a  second  aqueduct,  to  convey  the 
waters  of  Arcueil  to  the  Palais  des  Thermes.  Several  of  the 
emperors  resided  hère  whiist  their  armies  were  engaged  in 
repelling  the  barbarians  of  the  north.  Constantine  and  Gon* 
çlantius  visited  the  capital  of  the  Gauls;  Julian  passed  tliree 
winters  in  it;  Valentinian  issued  several  laws  hère»  which  are 
published  in  hiscode;  and  Gratian,  bis  son,  lost  a  battle  un- 
der  its  walis,  which  cost  bim  the  empire. 

According  to  a  legend  of  the  monks  of  St.  Denis,  the  gospel 
was  first  preached  at  Paris,  about  the  year  250,  by  St.  Denis, 
tlie  Areopagite,  who  suffered  marlyrdom  upon  the  hill  ot* 
Montmartre.  We  are  ignorant  where  the  first  Ghristians  held 
their  assemblies  ;  but  as  early  as  tlie  reign  of  Valentinian  I. 
a  chapel  dedicated  to  St.  Stephen.  was  erected  on  the  spot 
where  Jupiter  was  worshipped,  and  where  the  cathedral  of 
Notre  Dame  now  stands. 

In  the  year  406,  hordes  of  barbarians  came  down,  from  tho 
nortli,  upon  the  Roman  provinces,  which  they  plundered 
and  laid  waste,  and  Gaul  sufTered  greatly  from  their  incur- 
sions. In  445,  the  Sicambres,  of  the  league  of  the  Franks, 
crossed  the  Rhine,  made  themselves  masters  of  the  cities 
situated  on  its  banks,  and  came  from  (hence  to  Paris,  which 
they  conquered.  At  tlieir  head  was  Clovis,.  who,  afler  having 
roarried  Glolilde,  and  embraced  Ghristianily,  fîxed  bis  rési- 
dence at  Paris  in  524.  This  monarch  built  a  church,  which 
iie  dedicated  to  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  fout  which  shortly 
after  was  placed  under  the  invocation  of  Ste.  Geneviève, 
mho  died  in  his  reign.  At  .this  period  the  island  was  sur-» 
rounded  by  walis  wit|)  gatçs  and  towers*   Ghildebert  built 
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the  âbhey  of  l&l.  Germain  4e8  Prés  and  ihe  clnirch  <rf  St. 
Germain  l'Auxerrois.  The  watts  bulll  by  aovto  subslsted  UU 
Ihc  time  of  Louis  VI.  (le  Gros).  This  prince,  continually 
exposed  to  the  attacks  of  the  feudal  lords,  his  vassals,  deter- 
mined  on  prolccUng  the  faubourgs  on  the  norlh  and  south  by 
a  watt,  the  necessity  of  which  was  felt  long  before,  in  con- 
séquence of  the  repeated  attacks  of  the  Normans. 

Under  the  Wngs  of  the  first  or  Merovingian  race,  the  arts, 
laws,  and  lileralare,  inlroduced  by  the  Romans  into  Gaul, 
MX  kito  deeay,  and  the  civilisation  of  the  Parlslans  retrograd- 
ed.  Few  of  the  princes  of  the  second  or  Carlovinglan  dynasty 
resided  at  Paris.  Charlemagne  aflforded  powerftil  protection 
to  letters  and  the  sciences,  and  did  more  for  the  estaWish- 
ment  oTlhe  monarchical  anthority  than  any  of  hispredeces- 
sors;  but,  under  his  feeble  successors,  Paris  became  the  pri- 
vate  patrimony  of  hereditary  counts.  In  845,  the  Normans, 
atlracled  by  the  riches  of  the  churches  and  cottvents»  made  a 
descent  upon  Paris,  whlch  tbey  sacked  and  bumed  In  857. 
Ât  iettgth  after  several  successive  attacks,  they  besieged  it  in 
885.  In  vahi  did  the  Parisians  appeal  for  succour  to  Charles 
le  Chauve.  Their  own  courage,  seconded  by  the  valeur  of 
CouBt  Eudes,  or  Odo,  compelted  the  enemy,  al  the  end  of 
two  years,  to  raise  the  siège.  Charles  was  Ihen  deposed,  and 
the  crown  given  to  Eudes,  in  whose  fàmily  it  beca«ie  here- 
ditary In  the  personofHuguesCapet,eledtedking  in987.  In  the 
first  year  of  his  reign  Hugues  Capet  began  thfe  palace  which 
ttow  bears  the  name  of  Palais  de  lustice.  The  inhabitants 
likewise  erected  buildings  in  ail  érections  ;  and  so  greal  was 
the  increase  of  the  city  that  il  was  divided  into  four  quarter^ 
from  wbence  came  the  term  quartier,  to  express  a  division  of 
Paris,  Al  thaï  period,  however,  the  city  couM  nol  hâve 
been  very  large,  as  len  men  sufRced  to  cotted  the  taxes. 
The  duties  of  the  norlhern  gale,  which  was  sHuated  al  Ihe 
extremily  of  Ifee  rue  St.  Martin,  produced,  under  Louis  le 
Gros,  only  12  fr.  a-year  (600  fr.  présent  money).  Thfe  mon- 
arch  rebuill  the  Louvre,  which  existed  as  early  as  Ihe  Urne 
of  Dagoberl;  Bishop  Maurice  de  Suily  reconstnwted  the  calhe* 
dra!  of  Notre  Dame  ;  and  the  Templars  erected  a  palace  upon 
the  spottwhere  th«  Marché  du  Temple  îs  sîlualed.  Under 
Ihe  early  reigns  of  the  Ihird  or  actual  dynasty,  many  privi- 
îeges  were  contenred  upon  the  Parisians.  A  royal  prévM 
was  appointed  to  admiidster  Justice  in  the  king'siiame,  ^md 
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a  pré?ôt  des  marchands  to  watch  over  the  municipal  interest. 
The  schools  of  Paris  became  eeiebrated,  and  in  the  14th  cen- 
tury  collèges  were  founded. 

The  reigtt  of  Philip  Augustus  is  remarkable  for  the  édifices 
with  which  Paris  was  embellished.  That  monarch  built  se» 
veral  churches,  and  the  château  of  the  Louvre,  and  caused 
some  of  the  slreets  to  be  paved,  while  he  commanded  the  in- 
habitants  to  build  round  the  eity  a  wall  with  gâtes  and  turrets. 
This  wall  began  on  the  right  bank,  a  little  above  the  Pont  des 
Arts,  and,  taking  a  circular  direction,  went  northward  as  far 
as  the  rue  Grenier  St.  Lazare,  and  terminated  on  the  Quai  des 
Ormes.  On  the  left  bank  the  wall  began  on  the  quay  a  little 
above  the  spot  where  the  Palais  de  Flnstitut  is  situated,  and, 
afler  running  southward  to  the  rue  des  Fossés  St.  Jacques» 
took  a  northerly  direction,  and  terminated  at  the  Quai  de  la 
Tournelle.  The  river  was  barricaded  by  a  heavy  chain  fasi* 
ened  to  stakes,  and  supported  by  boats.  Paris  then  formed 
three  divteions-— la  Cité,  in  the  centre;  la  Ville,  cm  the  north; 
and  runivernté,  on  the  south  of  the  river.  In  1250,  Robert 
Sorbon  founded  his  schools  in  the  quartier  still  called  de  la 
Sorbonne,  which  was  also  named  le  pays  latin,  Under  St. 
Louis  many  vexations  customs  wereabolished,  abetter  System 
of  jurisprudence  introduced,  and  many  religions  and  commer- 
cial institutions  established.  A  corps  of  municipal  troops  was 
iormed,  and  a  night  patrol  organised.  An  hospital  for  the 
hlind,  and  a  school  of  surgery,  were  founded;  and,  in  orcter 
to  rcnder  contracts  more  binding,  a  body  of  notariés  was 
created.  Philippe  le  Hardi  adopted  a  project  for  the  improve* 
ment  of  the  streets  and  highways;  and  Philippe  le  Hel  esta- 
blished several  courts  of  justice,  and  formed  a  body  of  respect* 
able  magistrates.  During  the  captivity  of  King  John  in  Eng* 
land,  Paris  was  agitaled  by  the  faction  of  the  Mailiotins, 
headed  by  Etienne  Marcel,  prévit  des  marchands,  and  Insti- 
gated  by  Charles  le  Mauvais.  Marcel  was  however  killed  by 
hisown  partisans;  and  the  Dauphin,  after  queUing  the  tu* 
mult,  pimished  the  ringleaders  of  the  faction. 

Under  Charies  V.,  the  faubourgs  being  much  extended  and 
frequenUy  in  danger  from  the  incursions  of  the  Englisli,  new 
ditches  and  walls  were  begun  in  1367,  and  completed  in  six- 
teen  years.  During  this  period  the  Bastille  and  the  Palais  des 
Toumelles  were  built.  Paris  was  then  dividcd  into  16  quai^ 
tiers,  and  contalned  1384  acres  of  ground.   In  1384  the  Pont 
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St.  Michel,  and  in  HUthe  Pont  Notre  Dame,  were  erecled. 
The  prospérons  Veign  of  Charles  V.  was  foUowed  by  troubles, 
and  the  quarrelsof  the  Bourguignons  and  Armagnacs.  Dur- 
ing  the  insanity  of  Charles  VI.,  the  capital  was  occupied  by 
the  English,  who  were  driven  from  it  in  1436,  afler  an  occu- 
pation of  16  years.  Under  Charles  VII.,  and  succeeding  mon^ 
archs,  it  was  desolated  by  famine,  the  plague,  and  wolves; 
to  such  a  degree,  that  in  1466  the  malefactors  of  ail  countries 
were  invited  to  Paris  as  a  place  of  refuge,  wilh  a  view  to  re- 
people  the  capital.  Notwithstanding  the  dreadful  mortalily, 
the  population,  imder  Louis  XI.,  amounted  to  300,000  soûls, 
and  the  space  comprised  within  the  walls  was  1414  acres.  In 
1470  printing  was  introduced,  and  the  post-office  established; 
In  the  reign  of  Francis  I.,  who  was  a  friend  to  literature  and 
the  fine  arts,  Paris  assumed  a  new  aspect.  The  old  château 
of  tlie  Louvre,  an  assemblage  of  towers  and  heavy  walis,  was 
demolished,  and  a  palace  begun  on  its  site.  Several  churches 
were  rebuilt,  a  royal  collège  for  gratuitous  instruction  in  the 
sciences  and  leamed  languages  was  founded,  and  commimi- 
cations  opened  between  différent  parts  of  the  clty.  In  1533, 
Ihe  HOlel  de  Ville  was  begun.  Besides  a  number  of  streets 
which  were  rapidly  built  and  peopled,  the  Quai  de  la  Tour- 
nelle  was  formed  in  1552,  the  Place  Maubert  in  1558,  and  the 
château  and  garden  of  the  Tuileries  in  1563.  About  the  same 
time  the  arsenal  was  constructed.  To  the  revival  of  letters 
and  the  fine  arts,  succeeded  the  wars  of  religion  and.  their 
dreadful  conséquences.  The  massacre  on  St.  Bartholomew'S 
day,  24th  August  1572,  under  Charles  IX.,  brought  the  royal 
authority  into  contempt,  and  alienated  the  affections  of  the 
Parisians  from  the  idea  of  monarchy  to  such  a  degree,  that 
Ihey  rebelled  against  Henry  III.,  and  drove  him  from  his  ca- 
pital. His  tragical  end,'  in  1589,  is  well  known.  Henry  IV., 
having  restored  peace  to  the  kingdom,  occupied  himself  in 
plans  to  promote  his  subjects'  happiness,  and  embellish  his 
capital.  During  this  reign  the  Pont  Neuf  was  finished,  the 
hospital  of  St.  Louis  was  founded  ;  improvemenls  were  made 
near  the  arsenal;  the  Place  Royale  and  ils  streets,  the  Place 
Daupbûie,  the  rue  Dauphine,  and  the  neighbouring  quays, 
were  aiso  formed.  Grcat  additions  were  made  to  tlie  palace 
of  the  Tuileries;  and  Ihe  splendid  gallcry  which  joins  it  to 
the  Louvre  was  parlly  constructed. 
Under  ihe  reign  of  Louis  XllL,  several^  new  strcels  wçjce 
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opened;  the  Palais  Royal  and  the  palace  of  the  Luxembourg 
were  begun;  tbe  Cours  la  Reine  was  planted;  the  aqueduct 
of  Arcueil  was  rebuilt  ;  the  quays  and  bridges  of  the  Isie  St. 
Louis  were  constructed  ;  magnificent  hôtels  arose  in  the  fau- 
bourg St.  Germain;  the  collège  which  afterwards  assumed  the 
name  of  Louis  le  Grand,  and  the  Garden  of  Plants,  were 
founded;  statues  of  Henry  IV.  and  Louis  Xlll.  were  erected; 
and  such  was  the  gênerai  augmentation  of  the  capital,  that 
the  Faubourg  St.  Honoré  became  united  wilh  tlie  villages  of 
Roule  and  Ville  l'Évêque,  and  the  Faubourg  St.  Antoine  with 
the  villages  of  Popincourt  and  Reuiily.  Tlie  episcopal  see  of 
Paris  was  also  made  a  metropolitan  one  in  1G22. 

In  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.,  notwithstanding  the  long  and 
disastrous  wars  of  the  Fronde,  the  projects  of  Henry  IV.  and 
Louis  Xlll.  were  carried  into  exécution.    More  than  eighty 
new  streets  were  opened,  and  most  of  the  old  ones  improved 
and  embellished.     The  Place  Vendôme  and  the  Place  des 
Victoires  were  formed.    Thirty-three  churches  were  erected  ; 
many  of  thé  quays  were  fenced  with  stone,  and  a  new  one 
formed  ;  and,  for  the  greater  convenience  of  the  courts  of  jus- 
tice, the  building  of  the  Grand  Châtelet  was  erected.     The 
magnificent  Hôtel  des  Invalides,  a  foundling  hospital,  the 
Observatory,  the  beautiful  colonnade  of  the  Louvre,  the  Pont 
Royal,  which  forms  a  communication  between  the  Tuileries 
and  the  Faubourg  St.  Germain,   and  the  planting  of  the 
Champs  Élysées,  were  among  the  embellishments  of  Paris  in  the 
reign  of  Louis  XIV.  The  palace  of  the  Tuileries  was  enlarged, 
and  the  garden  laid  out  upon  its  présent  plan  and  scale.    For 
the  old  City  gâtes  were  subslituted  triumphal  arches,  of  which 
those  of  St.  Denis  and  St.  Martin  still  remain  ;  and  the  boule- 
vards, which  they  ornamented,  were  formed  into  an  uninter- 
rupted  suite  of  promenades,  which  contributed  equally  to  the 
salubrity  and  beauty  of  the  capital,    hi  Ihis  and  the  prece- 
ding  reign,  the  ancient  fossés  (moats)  were  fiUed  up,  tlie 
situation  of  which  is  indicated  by  the  streets  that  still  bear  the 
name  of  rue  des  Fossés  Montmartre,  etc. 

Louis  XV.  was  not  less  anxious  to  embellish  the  metropolis, 
whicli,  al  bis  accession  to  the  tlironc,  occupied  a  space  of 
3,919  acres.  The  Faubourgs  St.  Germain  and  *^.  lîouoré 
were  decoraled  with  sunipluous  hôtels  ;  the  Palais  fk)urbon 
was  erecled;  the  École  51ilitairc  was  founded,  and  Ihc  ew 
churcb  of  Sle.  Goncviôve  arosc  on  a  majeslic  plan.    The 
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Place  Louis  XV.  and  its  colonûades  were  begun,  the  CSiamps 
Ëlysées  replanted,  and  the  École  de  Médecine  erected.  The 
manufactory  of  porcelaine  at  Sèvres  was  eslablished,  and 
boulevards  formed  on  the  south  of  Paris.  Several  fountains 
were  erected;  and  among  them  that  of  the  rue  de  Grenelle, 
hy  the  celebrated  sculpter  Bouchardon.  Another  foundling 
hospital  viras  established,  the  fronts  of  St.  Sulpice  and  St. 
Eustache  constructed,  and  the  Garden  of  Plants  enlarged  and 
enriched. 

Louis  XVI.,  desirous  of  completing  the  embellishments 
begun  by  his  predecessors,  continued  the  church  of  St.  Gene- 
viève, commenced  thatof  the  Madeleine,  and  built  St.  Philippe 
du  Roule,  and  several  others.  He  also  repaired  the  Palais  de 
Justice,  and  founded  or  augmented  several  charitable  institu- 
tions. The  boulevards  to  the  south  were  adomed  with  liouses 
andpleasuregrounds;  and,  in  the  northern  faubourgs,  habi^ 
taUons,  displaying  an  élégant  and  varied  taste,  were  erected. 
The  French  théâtre,  the  French,  Italian,  and  comic  opéra- 
bouses,  and  other  théâtres,  arose  in  such  quick  succession, 
that  they  seemed  as  if  produced  by  magie.  The  old  markets 
were  enlarged,  and  new  ones  formed.  Steam-engines  were 
established  on  tlie  banks  of  the  Seine,  for  the  distribution  of 
water  to  différent  quarters  of  the  city  ;  and  the  Pont  Louis  XVI. 
formed  a  communication  between  the  Faubourg  St.  Honoré 
and  that  of  St.  Germain.  To  arrest  the  progress  of  smu^gling, 
the  farmers-general  of  the  taxes  obtained  of  Louis  XVI.,  m 
1783,  authority  to  enclose  Paris  with  an  immense  wall.  The 
new  boulevards  and  the  villages  of  Chaillot,  le  Roule,  and 
Monceaux,  were  enclosed  wilhin  the  bounds  of  Paris  ;  Mont- 
martre would  also  bave  been  enclosed  wilhin  the  walls,  but, 
upon  the  warm  remonstrances  of  the  abbess  of  the  couvent  in 
that  village,  the  project  was  abandoned.  By  this  extension  of 
the  bounds  of  Paris,  the  ground  upon  which  the  capital  stands 
was  augmented  to  9,858  acres.  The  walls  were  divided  by 
00  gâtes,  called  barrières,  where  the  octroi  or  entrance-duties 
were  received.  Thèse  walls  form  Ihe  présent  inclosure  of  the 
French  capital,  and  were  finislied  lowards  Ihe  end  of  this 
reign.  The  galleries  of  the  Palais  Royal,  furnished  with  shops 
of  every  kind,  gave  the  Parisians  an  idea  of  the  bazaars  of 
Egypt  and  Persia  ;  and  the  Mont  de  Piété  was  instituted  in 
the  Marais,  with  dependencies  m  various  parts  of  Paris. 

Upon  the  breakmg  oui  of  the  Révolution,  many  monuments 
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of  the  middle  âges  were  demolished,  and  the  fine  arts  were 
threalened  with  destruction.    But  under  the  Directory,  the 
muséum  of  the  Louvre  was  opened,  and  durlng  the  consular 
and  impérial  government,  Paris  assumed  more  than  its  former 
splendeur.    Grand  projects  of  public  utility  were  adopted, 
and  many  were  executed  with  unexampled  celerity.    The 
Place  du  Carrousel  was  disencumbered  of  the  deformed 
buildings  which  arose  in  front  of  the  Sovereign's  palace  ;  the 
Louvre  was  corapleted  ;  the  new  galleries  between  that  palace 
and  the  Tuileries  were  begun,  and  the  garden  of  the  Tuileries 
was  improved,  while  the  magnificent  rue  de  Rivoli  gave  it  a 
more  striking  appearance,  and  the  streets  carried  through 
the  Place  Vendôme  to  the  boulevards  established  a  fine  com* 
munication  between  that  garden  and  the  Chaussée  d'Antin  : 
a  new  and  spacious  maricet  was  formed  on  the  site  of  the 
convent  des  Jacobins,  near  the  rue  St.  Honoré  ;  another  near 
the  abbey  of  St.  Martin  des  Champs,  and  a  third  near  St. 
Germain  des  Prés  :  three  handsome  bridges  were  built,  and 
new  quays  were  formed  on  each  bank  of  the  river.    The 
Canal  de  FOurcq  was  formed,  and,  in  the  basin  made  at 
the  barrier  de  la  Villette,  a  junction  was  eifected  between 
U  and  the  Canals  of  St.  Denis  and  St.  Martin,  while  an  ample 
supply  of  water  was  thus  afforded  to  the  capital.    The  Place 
de  la  Bastille,  intersected  by  the  latter  canal,  was  begun,  and 
near  it  a  vast  granary  of  reserve  was  constructed.     The 
Bank  of  France  was  established  in  the  Hôtel  de  Toulouse, 
and  a  magnificent  Exchange  was  begun.    Fifteen  new  foun- 
taûis  were  erected  in  différent  parts  of  the  city,  and  several 
wide  streets  and  spacious  markets  were  opened.    The  palace 
and  garden  of  the  Luxembourg  were  improved  and  enlarged,  ' 
and  the  column  df  the  Place  Vendôme  was  erected.    Tlie 
three  great  cemeteries  were  definitively  fixed  without  the 
barriers  ;  and  flve  public  slaughter-houses,  called  Abattoirs j 
were  constructed  at  the  extremiUes  of  the  faubourgs.    The 
churches  of  Paris,  devastated  during  the  Révolution,  were  re- 
paired  and  embellished.  More  than  4,000,000/.  sterling  were 
expended  on  thèse  works  and  embellishments  in  the  course 
of  twelve  years. 

Louis  XVni.,  on  being  restored  to  the  throne  of  bis  ances- 
tors,  conUnued  with  activity  the  improvements  and  embel- 
lishments of  the  capital.  The  new  quarlers  of  the  town 
received  grçat  extension;  the  canals  were  eompieted  and 
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opened  ;  Ihe  Chamber  of  Deputies  and  three  new  bridges  wefe 
constructed;  several  barriers  were  erected;  statues  of  Uie 
kings  were  placed  in  several  spots  ;  a  chapei  was  built  in  tbe 
Temple  ;  another  in  the  rue  d'Anjou,  and  a  third  on  the  site, 
of  tbe  Frencb  Opéra  House,  where  tbe  Duke  de  Berry  was 
assassinated.  (1)  Several  raarkets  and  hospitais  were  finished 
or  enlarged,  and  tbe  Entrepôt  des  Vins  and  tbe  Grenier  de 
Reserve  were  proceeded  with.  Tbe  slreets  were  made 
cleaner,  tbeir  ligbting  was  improved,  and  immense  sums  of 
money  were  expended  upon  ail  parts  of  tbe  town. 

Under  Cbarles  X.  tbe  arcbitecturai  altérations  of  Paris  were 
principally  of  a  religious  cbaracter.  Tbe  cburcb  of  St.  Ger- 
main des  Prés  was  repaired  and  preserved  from  rum  ;  tbe 
Madeleine  was  nearly  completed  ;  at  Gros  Caillou  tbe  cburch 
of  St.  Pierre  was  erected  ;  and  other  new  cburebes  also  rose 
from  tbeir  foundations.  Tbree  new  bridges  were  built  ;  many 
of  tbe  Passages  tbat  now  embellisb  Paris  were  begun,  and 
tbe  suburbs  of  tbe  city  still  continued  to  increase  rapidly. 

Since  tbe  révolution  of  1880  the  embellisbment  of  tlie  capi- 
tal bas  received  a  new  impulse.  Tbe  garden  and  palace  of 
the  Tuileries  bave  been  mucb  altered  ;  tbe  quays  bave  been 
fiome  of  tbem  widened,  and  those  on  the  nortb  planted  ;  and 
four  new  bridges  bave  been  built.  Tbe  Madeleme  bas  been 
finished;  the  Place  de  la  Concorde  bas  been  completely  ré- 
arrangea and  terminated,  and  tbe  Obelisk  of  Luxor  bas  been 
erected  in  its  centre  ;  the  Triumphal  Arcb  at  the  bead  of  the 
Champs  Élysées  bas  been  completed,  as  well  as  the  magni- 
ficent  palaces  of  tbe  Quai  d'Orsay  and  of  tbe  Fine  Arts.  AU 
the  public  édifices  of  Paris  tliat  stood  in  need  of  repair  bave 
received  it,  and  many  restorations  of  the  monuments  of  tbe 
middlc  âges  are  in  progress.  Besides  this,  vast  works  bave 
been  undertaken  for  the  drainage  of  the  streets;  gas  is  about 
to  hc  used  generally  tlirougliout  tbe  town  ;  and  the  bealUi 
and  comfort  of  tlie  inhabitants  seem  to  be  consulted  by  the 
improved  style  of  private  édifices  every  wlicre  arising.  Works 
of  grcat  importance  are  in  progress,  and  more  may  be  ex- 
pected  every  year;  the  Government  leads  the  way  in  this 
mardi  of  national  improvement,  and  what  is  undertaken  by 
public  order  is  now  not  only  begun,  but  finished.  (2) 

(1)  The  last-mentioned  cbapel  has  since  been  ttarown  down,  and  lU 
•Ite  occupled  by  an  élégant  public  fountain. 

{2)  It  may  be  interesting  to  Ond  in  a  tabnlar  form  tbe  arCa  Of  Parto  In 
bectares  at  difTerent  perlods  of  its  existence  .*<- 
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Palaces,  (l)— The  Ungs  of  France  hâve  changed  Uie  place 
of  their  central  résidence  al  almost  each  of  the  grand  di»- 
tinctive  epochs  of  the  national  history.    On  tlie  cessation  of 
the  Roman  sway  in  Gaul,  and  on  the  entry  of  the  Franks, 
the  Palais  des  Thermes  was  in  ail  probabUity  the  résidence 
of  the  chief  magistrate  of  the  coiintry.    While  the  Normans 
were  pursuing  their  ravages  along  the  banks  of  the  Seine, 
the  Khig  of  France  kept  vrithin  the  walls  of  his  palace  in  the 
island  which  served  for  the  nucleus  of  the  ci^r   Of  thèse 
two  early  résidences  of  the  monarchs  of  the  country  hardly 
any  thing  remains  to  hadicate  their  size  or  magnificence. 
Of  the  flrst  a^Hall  of  Baths  alone  exists  ;  but  of  the  second, 
the  Souricières  of  the  Palais  de  Justice,  and,  still  more,  the 
Sainte  Chapelle^  may  serve  to  give  an  idea  of  the  splendeur 
that  prevailed  in  its  construction.  From  the  time  of  St.  Louis, 
Fineennes,  the  Bastille,  and  the  Old  Louvre  became  succès- 
sively  the  résidences  of  the  sovereign.    The  two  latter  hâve 
entirely  disappeared  ;  the  former,  though  greatly  mutilated, 
still  retains  some  of  its  feudal  terrors  as  well  as  magnificence. 
The  new  Louvre,  or  at  least  the  western  part  of  it,  may  be 
considered  as  the  oldest  of  the  Parisian  palaces  still  used  as 
royal  résidences.    As  a  whole,  and  as  an  exterior,  this  is 
superior  in  some  respects  éven  to  Versailles;  and  is  one  of 
the  finest  buildings  tliat  exist  northward  of  the  Alps.    The 
Tuileries,  or  rather  the  central  part  of  that  édifice,  cornes 
next  in  order  of  antiquity  ;  and  then  the  eastem  part  of  the 
Long  Gallery  that  connects  this  palace  wilh  that  of  the 
Louyre.  Without  any  peculiar  architectural  merit  or  beauty, 
and  with  yery  little  décoration,  the  Tuileries  is  nevertheless 
exceedingly  imposing,  merely  from  tlie  extent  of  its  façade 
and  the  irregularity  of  its  outline.    It  has  succeeded  to  the 
honours  of  two  younger  édifices,  FersaiUes  and  tlie  Palais 

Hectares. 
Under  JuUus  C«8ar 
»     Jullan         . 
n     Phll.  Augustus 
»     Chartes  VI. 
n     Henry  UI.  . 
M     Louis  XIII. 
»     LoufsXlV.  . 
M     Louis  XV.    . 
»     Louis  XVI.  . 
»     Louis  Philippe 
(1)  The  reader  U  referred  for  the  descriptkm  of  aU  the  ediflcei  in  this 
chapter  to  the  arrondissements  in  whicli  they  itaad. 
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Royalf  ])y  being  apparently  fixed  on  as  tlie  deflnitiTe  rési- 
dence of  the  king,  for  which,  by  its  central  position,  it  is  so 
yfell  Buited  ;  and  in  bislorieal  associations  it  rivais,  while  in 
scènes  of  slaugliter  and  mournful  recollections  it  surpasses, 
the  great  monument  of  the  âge  of  Louis  XIV.,  Versailles.    The 
palace  of  tlie  Luxembourg,  though  no  longer  the  résidence 
of  royally,  is  still  well  worthy  of  being  so,  and  is  the  best 
spécimen  extant  of  the  reign  of  Louis  XIII.     Next  to  this 
cornes  the  Palais  Royal,  wliich  bas  replaeed  an  édifice  of 
nearly  the  same  date  as  the  preceding  one;  and  by  itsside 
may  be  mentioned  the  Palais  Bourbon,  now  appropriated  in 
part  to  the  Chamber  of  Deputies— both  édifices  having  a 
strong  claim  upon  the  attention  of  the  stranger,  as  having 
been  so  long  the  respective  résidences  of  the  families  of  Or- 
léans and  Condé.    To  close  the  list  of  Parisian  palaces,  the 
Palais  de  l'Elysée  Bourbon  must  not  be  omitted,  the  smallest, 
but  by  no  means  the  least  interesting  of  the  royal  mansions. 
If  to  this  list  of  royal  résidences  be  added  that  of  the  châteaux 
belong^ng  to  the  crown  in  the  immédiate  neighbourhood  of 
Paris,  as  they  existed  previously  to  the  Révolution  of  1789,' 
Versailles,  Les  Trianons,  Marly,  St,  Germain,  Compiègnê, 
Choisy,  Fontainebleau,  Sceaux,  Meudon,  and  St,  Cloud,  or 
even  as  they  are  at  the  présent  day,  the  magnificence  of  the 
ancient  court  of  France  will  in  scme  degree  be  understood. 
CHURCHES.—Of  thèse  St,  Germain  des  Prés  isthe  most 
valuable  relie  of  the  Romanesque  style  of  architecture  now 
remaining  in  Paris.    Of  the  Early  Pointed  style  Notre  Dame 
is  the  great  type  ;  and  both  for  its  size  and  the  many  historical 
recollections  associated  with  it,  tlie  cathedral  church  of  Paris 
is  at  the  same  time  the  first  in  every  respect.  (1)    There  are 
hardly  any  spécimens  of  the  Flamboyant  style  remaining 
among  the  churches  of  the  metropolis  :  S.  Severin  and  St. 
Germain  l'Auxerrois  belong  to  the  middie  period  of  this  style 
(1400—1500);  St.  Gervais  and  St.  Merri,  with  the  tower  of 
St.  Jacques  de  la  Boucherie,  (2)  to  the  laller  period  (1500 — 
1550).    The  style  of  U)e  Re^iaissance  des  yirts  bas  a  most 
magnificent  and  perfect  example  in  St.  Eustache,  and  a 
curions  one  in  St,  Etienne  du  Mont,    Of  the  churches  built 

(1)  Other  ecclesiastlcal  buildings  of  the  same  style  still  exist  In  fine 
préservation  ;  the  principal  of  >vhich  are  the  Sainte  Chapelle  and  the 
cbiirch  and  refectory  of  the  Abbey  of  St.  Martin  de*  Champs. 

(a)  Only  tbç  towcr  remalns. 
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m  the  Italian  or  Palladian  style,  the  earliest  is  St,  Paul  et 
St.  Louis,  wliich  at  tlie  same  lime  is  one  of  llic  mosl  beautifui 
érections  of  the  reign  of  Louis  XIU.  The  âge  of  Louis  XIY.  lias 
ils  ecclesiastical  arciiitecture  représentée!  hy  the  church  and 
dôme  of  the  f^al  de  Grâces  and  by  the  churches  and  dôme  of 
tbc  Invalides  ;  the  latter  being  of  ils  kind  the  chef-d'œuvre  of 
that  magniiicent  epoch.  The  church  of  St,  Sulpice  is  tlie 
only  large  spécimen  of  the  faste  of  church  arcbitects  in  the 
reign  of  Louis  XV.  The  Panthéon  may  foe  quoted  as  an 
honourable  spécimen  of  the  knowledge  of  French  arcbitects 
in  the  reign  of  Louis  XYL  ;  though  from  ail  its  associations  it 
belongs  just  as  much  to  the  times  of  the  Révolution  and  the 
Republic.  The  era  of  the  empire  produoed  the  designs  for 
the  Madeleine  ;  the  honour  of  finisiiing  which  belongs  in  some 
sligbt  degree  to  the  Restoration,  but  more  peculiarly  to  tlie 
présent  day.  It  is  a  splendid  revival  of  tbe  Roman  style  of 
the  ist  and  2d  centuries,  and  may  rival  Notre  Dame  in  ex- 
ciling  an  architecrs  admiration.  Wilh  regard  to  the  accessory 
décorations  of  pictures,  sacred  utensils,  etc.,  the  splendid 
paintings  of  the  dôme  of  the  Invalides,  and  the  pictures  and 
altars  of  Notre  Dame  and  St,  Etienne  du  Mont,  witli  the 
pictures  of  St,  Marguerite  and  St,  Nicolas  des  Champs^  are 
particularly  to  be  noticed.  The  interiors  of  the  Madeleine 
and  Notre  Dame  de  Lorette  are  the  best  spécimens  of  the 
décorative  tasle  of  the  présent  day.  The  Parisian  churches . 
are  reraarkably  poor  in  monuments  and  sculpture  of  any 
kind  ;  this  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  fanatical  fury  of  the  Révo- 
lution ;  and,  with  the  exception  of  Notre  Dame,  La  Sorbonne, 
St,  Eustache,  St,  Gervais,  and  St,  Sulpice,  they  contain 
hardly  anything  of  this  kind  worthy  of  notice. 

The  churches  of  St,  lloch,  St,  Eustache,  and  Notre  Dame 
de  Ijyrette  are  celebrated  for  their  music,  and  on  days  of  great 
festivals  there  is  much  difficulty  experienced  in  enlering  the 
first  of  thèse  churches.  N^otre  Dame,  St,  Sulpice,  and  St, 
Etienne  du  Mont,  arc  aiso  much  frcquenled  on  festivals  and 
Sundays.  Ail  the  Calholic  places  of  worship  in  Paris  are  open 
from  an  early  hour  m  the  morning  lill  5  or  6  o'clock  in  the 
evening  of  every  day;  on  Sundays  and  festivals,  persons  using 
chairs  pay  for  them,  generally  at  the  rate  of  2  sous  a  chair. 
Round  the  door-way  of  each  church  there  will  mostly  be 
found  some  indigent  womcn,  and  olher  nécessitons  persons, 
upon  wliom  Ihe  visilors  may  well  beslow  «i  sou  wilhout  hav- 
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ing  lo  regret  il.  \i  may  he  added  lliat  the  beliaviour  of  Uie 
Parisian  congrégations  is  highiy  décorons,  and  thaï  the  offices 
of  the  Catholic  church  are  performed  with  the  greatest  order 
and  zeal  by  the  higlily  respectable  body  of  the  metropolitan 
clergy.  The  same  observation  may  be  applied,  indeed,  to 
the  places  of  worship  occupied  by  persons  of  otfaer  religions 
dénominations. 

PUBUC  BUILDINGS.— The  locàlities  of  nearly  ail  the  public 
offices  hâve  already  been  indicated  in  the  preceding  chapters. 
The  Hotels  ofiheMinistersave  in  gênerai  splendid  résidences, 
and  contain  ail  the  offices,  etc.,  connected  with  the  functions 
of  each  ministerial  deparlment.  The  Hôtel  of  the  Minister 
of  Finance  is  the  largest,  and  is  situated  the  nearest  to  the 
Tuileries;  the  otbers  are  mostly  in  the  Faubourg  St.  Germain, 
or  in  the  Place  Vendôme,  and  one  on  the  Boulevard  des  Ca- 
pucines.   At  each  a  guard  is  stationed. 

Of  the  résidences  of  the  ForeignMinisterSfhjïdir  the  largest 
and  most  sumptuous  is  that  of  the  British  Ambassador. 

The  principal  of  the  municipal  buildings  of  Paris  is  the 
Hôtel  de  Fille,  wliere  the  Prefect  of  the  deparlment  résides, 
where  several  offices  dépendent  upon  him  are  kept,  councils 
held,  and  public  meetings  for  varlous  purposes  summoned. 
Il  is  tlie  centre  of  the  municipal  jurisdiclion  of  the  deparl- 
ment, in  the  same  way  as  the  Préfecture  of  Police  combines 
the  offices  connected  with  tlial  branch  of  the  public  force. 

The  Palais  de  Justice  unités  within  its  precincts  the  su- 
prême civil  court  of  the  kingdom,  La  Cour  de  Cassation^  Uie 
Cour  Royale,  the  Tribunal  de  Première  Instance,  and  the 
Tribunal  de  Police  Municipale;  the  Tribunal  of  Commerce 
being  placed  at  the  Excliange.  The  dispatch  of  public  bu- 
siness is  greally  facilitated  by  this  concentration  of  the  légal 
business  of  the  dislrict  and  of  the  country.  The  Parisian  bar- 
risters,  however,  do  not  hâve  their  chambers  in  the  immédiate 
neighbourhood  of  the  courts;  and  no  law  societies  were  ever 
formed  in  Paris  of  the  same  nature  as  Ihose  of  London.  The 
only  approximation  that  look  place  to  such  a  System  was  in 
the  limes  of  the  ancient  Parlement  of  France  before  the  Révo- 
lution, when  the  flrst  président  of  tliat  body  resided  in  the 
Palais  de  Justice,  and  llie  other  members  of  it  in  the  lie  SI. 
Louis,  or  tlie  quartier  du  Marais.  Al  présent  many  advocates 
and  judges  réside  nol  far  from  tlie  Palais  de  Justice;  butstlU 
there  is  no  ûxed  place  of  abode  for  them  as  a  professional 
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body.  The  courts  are  in  gênerai  commodious,  ihough  sUH 
requiringmorespace  to  accommodate  thenumerousauditories 
with  which  Ihey  are  sometimcs  Ihronged.  Greal  improve- 
ments  and  altcralions  are  in  course  of  being  efTecled  in  Ihe 
Palais  de  Justice. 

Of  tiie  olher  public  offices,  such  as  the  Mint,  or  Hôtel  des 
Monnaies,  tlie  Record-office,  or  Hôtel,  des  Archives,  tiie  Itoyal 
Printing-Officef  etc.,  it  may  be  observed  thaï  Ihey  are  in  gê- 
nerai well  adapted  to  the  pjurpose  which  they  are  meant  to 
serve  ;  but  that  they  are  not  concentrated,  and  that  some  of 
Ihem,  particularly  the  two  last  named,  lie  in  a  very  incon- 
vénient part  of  tlie  town,  far  from  tlie  central  current  of  af- 
fairs.  This  remark  holds  still  more  true  with  regard  to  the 
principal  commercial  buildmgs  of  Paris.  The  Exchange 
forms  the  centre  of  the  movement  of  the  population  ;  and  the 
Bank  and  Post-office  are  not  very  far  removed  from  it  ;  but 
ail  of  them  are  far  from  the  river,  and  from  the  large  ware- 
houses  where  most  of  the  mercantile  stores  arc  kept.  Thus 
the  Dépôts  of  the  Custom  Uouse  lie  wide  from  the  centre  of 
Paris;  and  the  Halle  aux  Fins,  with  the  Flour  Dépôt,  are  at 
one  extremity  of  the  town.  AU  this,  however,  is  owing  to 
the  great  value  of  land  and  the  dearness  of  rent  in  the  centre 
of  the  capital.  Most  of  the  principal  bankers  hâve  their  houses 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  Exchange  ;  but  the  bulkier  commerce 
of  the  capital  finds  no  accommodation  in  the  centre  of  busi- 
ness. The  markets  hâve  but  litlle  external  décoration  to 
boast  of  in  Paris;  and  though  for  purposes  of  wholesale  trade 
they  are  collected  round  the  central  Halles  in  a  convenient 
manner,  district  markets,  better  built  and  better  kept,  arc  to 
be  found  in  the  varions  quarters  of  the  town.  Of  the  com- 
mercial buildings,  the  Exchange  is  the  most  remarkable,  and 
best  worthy  of  the  stranger's  immédiate  attention  ;  while,  of 
the  érections  for  purposes  of  sale,  the  Halle  aux  Fins  and 
the  Grenier  de  Reserve  are  the  largest  and  the  most  important. 

The  édifices  connected  wilh  the  literature  and  science  of 
the  country  and  the  metropolis  are  mostly  on  the  southern 
side  of  the  river,  situated  within,or  grouped  around,the  limits 
of  the  ancient  University.  The  Observatory  is  al  almost  the 
extrême  point  of  Paris,  to  the  soulh  ;  and  round  the  Panthéon, 
besides  the  numerous  convcntual  buildings  that  formerly 
slood  Ihere,  and  of  which  many  slill  remain,  there  are,  towards 
the  south  and  east,  the  three  British  collèges;  to  the  north 
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and  wesi,  the  buildings  of  tlie  old  University,  now  Occupled 
by  the  Ecole  Polytechnique,  and  some  of  the  Royal  Collèges. 
The  Sorbonne  is  placed  a  lillle  lower  down,  between  the  rues 
St.  Jacques  and  La  Harpe,  and  is  in  the  immédiate  neighbour- 
hood  of  the  École  de  Médecine,  with  ils  dependencies.  The 
University,  in  former  days,  presented  a  broad  front  to  the 
river,  and  at  this  time  the  corps  d'élite  of  ail  the  science  and 
literature  of  the  country,  united  in  the  Institute,  bave  their 
place  of  meeting  at  tliat  spot  where  the  ancient  Collège  des 
Quatre  Nations  looks  to  the  Palais  des  Beaux  Arts  on  the 
west,  and  to  the  Louvre  with  its  muséums  on  the  north.  Of 
the  buildings  thus  enumerated,  the  most  strikingon  many  ac- 
counts  is  the  Sorbonne  :  the  other  collèges  are  interesting  as 
édifices,  more  for  what  they  were  than  what  they  are,  with 
the  exception  of  the  École  de  Médecine  and  the  Palais  de  Vln^ 
stitut;  the  latter  of  which,  bowever,  is  bardly  worthy  of  the 
illustrions  body  to  whose  use  it  is  appropriated.  The  great 
establishment  of  the  Jardin  des  Plantes  lies  out  of  the  noise 
and  traffic  of  the  town,  and  is  a  world  within  itself  ;  the  ar- 
chitectural interest,  which  it  had  not  hitherto  possessed,  is  at 
length  given  to  it,  in  the  additions  to  its  muséums  effected  by 
a  Government  grant  in  183&-C.  Almost  the  only  great  lite- 
rary  establishment  that  lies  at  a  distance  from  the  rest,  and  on 
the  northern  side  of  the  river,  is  the  Bibliothèque  du  Roi, 
rue  de  Richelieu,  close  by  the  Exchange.  The  buildûigs  In 
which  the  precious  and  immense  collection  of  this  library  is 
placed  are  by  no  means  worthy  of  their  contents:  and  in  gê- 
nerai it  may  be  observed  of  ail  the  literary  and  scientific  in- 
stitutions of  Paris,  that  greater  attention  seems  to  bave  been 
paid  to  their  formation  and  to  their  extension,  than  to  the 
lodging  them  magnificently.  This  is  in  part  to  be  attributed 
to  the  sudden  increase  which  most  of  them  received  at  the 
time  of  the  Révolution,  and  to  the  difficulty  afterwards  expe- 
rienced  of  devoting  to  them  the  funds  necessary  for  placing 
them  in  suitable  buildings.  The  édifices,  bowever,  with  which 
they  are  connected,  and  the  relies  of  the  once  large  and  pow- 
erful  University  of  Paris,  with  its  30  collèges,  most  of  which 
are  still  discoverable,  présent  a  subject  of  high  interest  to 
tlie  antiquary. 

There  are  certain  buildings  in  Paris  that  are  purely  orna- 
mental,  such  as  the  triumphal  columns  and  arches;  their 
descriptions  will  be  found  giyen  in  ample  détail,  and,  as  they 
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are  not  numerous,  it  is  sufiBcient  in  tbis  place  to  point  ont 
the  Arc  de  Triomphe  de  V Étoile,  and  tlie  Cohannn  of  the 
Place  rendûme,  as  at  once  tlie  greatest  and  the  most  inte- 
resting. 

Other  buildings,  intended  for  public  use,  as  well  as  for 
the  embellishment  of  the  capital,  are  the  numerous  bridges 
that  cross  the  Seine  :  they  are  spoken  of  where  the  river  is 
described. 

The  fountains  also,  that  are  highly  useful,  at  the  same  time 
that  they  add  to  the  décoration  of  the  streets  and  public  places, 
comprise  some  beautiful  spécimens  of  modem  French  art. 
The  Fountain  of  the  Lions,  or  the  Château  d'Eau,  on  the 
Boulevard  St.  Martin,  is  one  of  tlie  latest  and  best  that  bas 
been  erected  :  those  of  the  Place  du  Chàtelet  and  the  Place 
Louvois  are  also  to  be  ranked  amongst  the  best:  that  of  the 
Rue  de  Grenelle  is  a  costly  construction  o£  the  time  and  style 
of  Louis  XV.  ;  but  the  môst  strikUig  are  those  of  the  Place 
de  la  Concorde. 

The  Charitable  institutions  of  Paris  bave  inherited  muchof 
tbeir  architectural  wealth  fcom  the  conventual  establishments 
which  many  of  them  bave  replaced.  Great  size  and  massive 
strength  are,  however,  the  prevailing  characteristics  of  thèse 
buildings.  The  Hôtel  Dieu  possesses  no  architectural  beauty  ; 
the  hospital  of  the  Salpêtrière  is  the  most  remarkable  for  its 
buildings  as  well  as  for  its  extent;  and  with  thèse  two  may 
well  be  classed  the  Hôpital  St,  Xouû ,a  picturesque  édifice  of 
the  time  of  Henry  IV.  Âfter  thèse  should  be  named  Bicétre, 
which,  although  not  withm  the  walls  of  the  town,  is  yet  so  es- 
sentially  an  institution  of  Paris,  that  it  may  be  called  one  of 
the  Parisian  hospitals.  The  manner  in  which  thèse  édifices 
are  maintained,  by  public  as  well  as  private  funds,  is  highly 
to  the  honour  of  the  nation  and  the  government. 

The  two  great  charitable  institutions,  among  several  others, 
intended  for  the  Service  of  the  army,  are  not  less  interesting 
for  the  édifices  in  whicb  they  are  seated,  than  for  their  wide 
and  lasting  utility.  The  military  hospital  of  the  Fal  de  Grâce 
is  placed  in  wliat  was  once  the  most  richly-adorned  convent 
of  Paris;  and  the  Hôtel  des  Invalides,  which  does  not  exactly 
corne  within  the  class  of  hospitals,  will  be  found  on  the  whole 
to  be  a  splendid  as  well  as  enormous  pile  of  buildûigs. 

Next  to  the  military  hospitals  rank  the  casernes,  or  military 
barracks»  as  édifices  which  are  entitlcd  to  attention  for  their 
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size,  and  sometimes  their  magnificence.  Paris  is  indebted  for 
them  to  Marshal  Biron,  who  had  most  of  them  erected  about 
the  year  1780:  there  are  not  fewer  tban  35  that  will  fre- 
quently  meet  tbe  eye  of  the  stranger  in  bis  walks  tbrough 
Paris.  The  first  is  a  monumenl  of  the  time  of  Louis  XV.,  the 
École  Militairot  in  the  Champ  de  Mars,  which  is  one  of  the 
most  élégant  buildings  produced  during  that  reign.  The 
olhers  will  be  found  in  the  foHowing  localities:  on  the  Quai 
d'Orsay  ;  at  the  ancient  couvent  de  Panthémont,  106,  rue  de 
Grenelle;  the  couvent  of  the  Assumption,  rue  Neuve  du 
Luxembourg;  23,  rue  Babylone;  the  monastery  of  the  Geles- 
tins,  4,  Quai  Morland;  Grille  Ghaillol;  6,  rue  de  Clichy; 
128,  rue  de  Grenelle;  22,  rue  de  la  Pépinière;  32,  rue  Verte; 
rue  de  Vaugirard;  Barrière  St.  Martin;  12,  rue  des  Francs 
Bourgeois;  rue  du  Faubourg  St.  Martin;  6,  rue  de  la  Chaus- 
sée des  Minimes;  rue  Mouffetard;  Hôtel  d'Orléans;  10,  rue 
de  Tournon;  rue  Culture  Ste.  Catherine;  rue  de  la  Paix; 
15,  rue  du  Vieux  Colombier;  Quai  des  Orfèvres;  Place  St. 
Michel;  4,  rue  du  Jardin  du  Roi;  the  House  of  the  Petits 
Pères,  rue  Notre  Dame  des  Victoires;  il,  rue  de  la  Corderie 
St.  Jacques;  Place  de  l'Ëstrapade;  24,  rue  des  Barres;  72, 
rue  du  Faubourg  du  Temple;  16,  rue  du  Foin  St.  Jacques; 
rue  Neuve  Ste.  Geneviève;  62,  rue  de  l'Oursine;  76,  rue  du 
Faubourg  Poissonnière;  51,  rue  Popincourt. 

As  a  class  of  public  édifices  at  Paris  which  may  be  placed 
entirely  by  themselves  we  may  mention  the  Barrières,  The 
extensive  introduction  of  contraband  goods  into  the  capital 
in  the  reign  of  Louis  XVI.  induced  the  farmers-general  to 
solicit  permission  to  construct  walls  round  Paris,  considerably 
beyond  the  extent  of  any  preceding  enclosure.  The  king's 
consent  was  given  by  an  ordonnance  of  January  13, 1783,  and 
the  Works  on  the  southern  side  were  begun  in  May  following. 
Upon  the  completion  of  this  enclosure  the  wall  was  com- 
menced  on  the  norlh,  and  extended  round  the  villages  of 
Chaillot  and  Roule.  The  prodigal  minister  Galonné  charged 
M.  Ledoux  with  the  construction  of  élégant  édifices  for  the 
collectors  of  the  revenue  at  the  barriers,  in  order  that  the 
enlrances  into  Paris  might  impress  strangers  with  an  idea  of 
its  magnilicence.  Galonné  was  dismissed  from  the  cabinet 
in  1787,  and  in  Scptember  of  the  same  year  the  works  werc 
suspended  l)y  an  order  in  council.  On  isl  May,  1791,  llie 
entrance-duties  were  abolishcd,  in  conséquence  of  which  Iho 
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barriers  became  uscless.  Under  the  Directory,  about  the  year 
5,  a  small  duty  was  levied,  and  the  barriers  were  repaired. 
The  product  of  Ihis  duty  being  given  to  the  hospitals,  it  took 
the  name  of  octroi  de  bienfaisance,  During  Napoleon's  reign 
the  walls  were  finished,  and  the  duty  at  the  barriers  consi- 
derably  augmented.  In  18 J 7,  the  enclosure  on  the  south  was 
prolonged,  in  order  to  inciude  the  Abattoir  d'Ivry,  the  Hôpital 
de  la  Salpétrière,  and  two  hamlets.  The  total  extent  of  this 
inclosure  is  26,778  yards,  and  comprises  50  gâtes  or  barriers, 
bearing  différent  names.  At  the  eastern  and  western  extre* 
mities  of  the  barriers,  boats,  called  pataches,  are  stalioned 
upon  the  river  to  coUect  the  duties  upon  the  goods  entering 
the  capital  by  water.  We  would  recommend  the  traveller  to 
make  the  tour  of  the  barriers.  Of  those  most  entitled  to  notice 
we  shall  give  a  brief  description.  Hitherto  the  openmg  be- 
tween  many  of  the  bureaux  d'octroi  at  the  barriers  bas  been 
fllled  up  with  misérable  wooden  fences,  but  it  has  been  de- 
termined  to  replace  them  by  iron  gâtes,  and  the  project  has 
in  many  instances  been  carried  into  exécution.  The  Barrière 
de  DfeuiUy  is  composed  of  two  élégant  pavilions  and  a  hand  • 
some  iron  railing,  beyond  which  rises  the  triumphal  arch  de 
l'Étoile. — The  Barrière  du  Trône,  or  de  Fincennes,  consists 
of  two  spacious  symmetrical  pavilions,  and  two  columns  se- 
venty  feet  in  height. — The  Barrière  Saint  Martin  présents 
the  form  of  a  temple,  and  is  upon  the  same  axis  as  the  basin 
de  la  Villette.  This  édifice  has  been  transformed  into  barracks 
for  gendarmes,  and  two  small  pavilions  built  for  Ibe  ofBcers 
of  the  octroi  duties. — ^The  Barrière  de  Fontainebleau  consists 
of  two  symmetrical  buildings  ornamented  wilh  a  Doric  en  ta- 
blature.— ^The  Barrière  de  la  Gare,  a  prelty  square  building, 
with  a  Belvédère  on  the  summil. — The  Barrière  de  Reuilly  is 
a  rotunda  of  brick,  surrounded  by  a  péristyle  of  twenty-four 
columns  bearing  arcades. — ^Tlie  Barrière  de  Chartres  is  in 
the  form  of  a  circular  temple,  with  a  porlico  of  sixteen  co- 
lumns.— The  Barrière  de  Passy  is  richly  decoratcd  wilh 
sculpture;  to  the  right  and  left  of  the  building  is  an  iron 
railing  connected  by  |)edestals,  supporting  colossal  figures  of 
Brittany  and  Normandy. — ^The  Barrière  de  l'École  Militaire 
consists  of  two  buildings,  which  liave  no  other  opening  tliau 
a  porch  in  the  fonn'of  a  niche. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  public  buildings,  Théâtres  and 
Prisons,  wliich  we  reserve  for  description  cisewhere. 

H 
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PRIVATE  EDIFICES.-- The  oldest  parts  of  Paris,  in  the  im- 
médiate neiglibourliood  of  Notre  Dame,  and  on  tbe  hanks  of 
the  Seine  facing  ttie  Ile  de  la  Cité,  stiil  contain  many  liouses 
tliat  belonged  to  the  bourgeoisie  of  the  13th  and  I4th  cen- 
turies. Tiie  most  remarlcable  of  the  mansions  of  the  nobility 
of  Ihe  middle  âges  in  Paris  are  to  be  found  in  the  Hôtel  de 
Sens,  the  Hôtel  de  la  Tremouille,  and  the  Hôtel  de  Cluny  ; 
the  arrangement  of  which  will  give  a  perfect  idea  of  noble 
résidences  in  the  15th  and  I6th  centuries.  For  the  times  of 
Henry  IV.,  the  Hôtel  de  Lamoignon,  the  Hôtel  de  SiUly,  and 
the  Hôtel  de  Carnavalet,  may  be  quoted  as  fine  spécimens  of 
the  Italian  taste  that  prevailed  Ihroughout  France  at  that  pe^ 
riod.  No  considérable  change  in  domestic  architecture  took 
place  till  the  time  of  Louis  XIV.,  when  the  magnificence  of 
the  monarch  became  communicated  to  his  court,  and  ivhea 
the  increased  splendeur  of  the  nobility,  added  to  the  System 
of  étiquette  established  at  that  timé,  produced  the  erectloa 
of  many  of  the  more  ancient  hôtels  of  the  Faubourg  St.  Ger- 
main. The  grand  mansions  of  that  quarter  are  still  the 
beau-idéal  of  a  nobleman's  hôtel,  and  their  magnificence  bas 
never  sinte  been  equalled.  The  streets  that  lead  out  of  tlie 
rue  du  Bac  will  ail  give  numerous  spécimens  of  bouses  of 
that  time.  Nearly  ail  the  other  mansions  of  that  part  of  tlie 
town  date  from  the  reign  of  Louis  XY.,  or  the  early  part  of 
his  unfortunate  successor's  reign  ;  when,  though  great  size 
and  élégance  were  still  the  characteristics  of  the  architecture 
of  the  day,  the  massive  grandeur  of  Louis  XIV.  was  no  longer 
produced.  A  check  was  given  to  ail  private  architectural  ex- 
cellence at  the  Révolution,  from  which  it  bas  hardly  yet  re- 
covered;  and  the  taste  of  the  lOth  century  lay  dormant  ia 
Paris  till  within  the  last  few  years,  when  it  bas  again  sprung 
up,  not  so  much  to  adorn  the  résidences  of  the  noble  or  the 
wealthy,  as  to  improve  the  shops  and  maisons  bourgeoises  of 
the  capital.  Tbe  new  streets  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
Bourse,  the  Boulevards,  and  the  Champs  Élysées,  are  full  of 
ûistances  that  may  be  appealed  to,  many  of  them  containing 
some  of  the  most  élégant  érections  that  are  to  be  met  with  in 
the  capital.  Notices  of  some  of  the  most  remarkable  of  the 
hôtels  and  great  mansions  of  Paris  will  be  found  in  tlie  descrip- 
tions of  the  arrondissements  where  they  'occur. 

As  several  allusions  are  made  in  tliis  work  to  points  con- 
nected  with  the  History  of  France,  a  chronological  table  of 
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the  Kings,  with  the  dates  of  their  accessions,  which  will  be 
found  very  useful,  is  here  subjoined. 


CHRONOLOGICAL  TABLE  OF  THE  EINGS  OF  FRANCE. 

A.n. 

A.D. 

Pepin    .        .        .        , 

.      750 

Charles  V.    . 

.     1364 

Gharlemagne 

.      768 

Charles  VI. 

•       1 

.     1380 

Louis  I.  Le  Débonnaire 

.      814 

Charles  VII. 

.    1422 

Tiharles  II.  Le  Chauve 

.      840 

Louis  XI. 

,     1461 

Louis  n.  Le  Bègue 

.      877 

Charles  MH 

,     1483 

Louis  m.  and  Carlomac 

l      879 

Louis  XII.     . 

,     1498 

Eudes   .       .       .       , 

,      888 

Francis  I.     . 

1515 

Charles  IV.  Le  Simple  , 

.      898 

Henry  IL 

.     1547 

Haoul    .... 

.      923 

Francis  H. 

.     1559 

Louis  IV.  d'Outremer 

.      936 

Charles  IX.  , 

/  1560 

Lothaire 

.      954 

Henry  UL     . 

.    1574 

Louis  V. 

.      986 

Henry  IV.     . 

.    1589 

Hugli  Capet. . 

987 

Louis  Xm.    . 

.     1610 

Robert 

996 

Louis  XIV. 

.    1643 

Henry  I.       .        .       . 

1031 

Louis  XV. 

.    1715 

Philippe  I.    .       .       . 

.     1061 

Louis  XVI.    . 

,    1774 

Louis  VI.  Le  Gros 

.    1108 

States-General 

.    1789 

Louis  VU.  Le  Jeune 

.     1137 

Constituent  Assembly  . 

.    1789 

Philippe  II.  Auguste 

.    1180 

Législative  Assembly   . 

1791 

Louis  VIIL    . 

.     1223 

Republic,  National  Con- 

Louis IX.  St.  Louis 

.     1226 

vention     . 

,     1792 

Philippe  m.  Le  Hardi , 

,     1270 

ReignofTerror    . 

,    1793 

Philippe  IV.  Le  Bel, 

.     1285 

Directory 

,     1795 

Louis  X,  Le  Hutin. 

.     1314 

Consulate     . 

1797 

Pliilippe  V.  Le  Long 

.    1316 

Napoléon,  Emperor     , 

.     1804 

Charles  IV.  Le  Bel 

.     1322 

Louis  XVUl. /ÎM^or^d  , 

.     1814 

Philippe  VI.  De  Valois 

1328 

CliarlesX.    . 

.     1825 

Jean  n  . 

.    1350 

Louis  Philippe 

.     1830 

The  following  is  a  li 
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ices  of 
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,  as  well  as  of  those  which  are  ] 
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respective  arrondissem 

ents.    (See  Index,) 
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i.~House  where  Corneille  died 
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.—Rue 

St.  Honoré,  where  He 
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was  murdere 

d.— B 
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Molière  was  born.— Corner  of  rue  St.  Nicaise,  the  scène  ol'  tlie 
Infernal  Machine  of  Cadpudal,  etc.— House  of  Fieschi  and  the 
Infernal  Machine.— Slrcel  where  the  Connétable  Clisson  was 
waylaid. — Tomb  of  Lafayette.— Burial-place  of  Roileau. — 
Hoîel  where  Voltaire  died. — Burial-place  of  James  II. — Spot 
where  Marshal  Ney  was  shol. 

Places  Mémorable  for  Scènes  of  Popular  Disturbance, 
etc.f  during  the  Révolutions  of  1792  and  1830.  —  Palaces 
of  the  Tuileries,  Louvre,  Palais  Royal,  Elysée  Bourbon. — 
Corner  of  rues  St.  Honoré  and  Rohan.  — Place  de  la  Con- 
corde.—Place  du  Carrousel. — Church  of  St.  Roch. — Place 
des  Victoires. — St.  Germain  TAuxerrois. — Porte  St.  Denis. 
—Marché  des  Innocents.  —  Rue  Transnonain.  —  Temple. — 
Hôtel  de  Ville,— Pont  d'Arcole.— Church  of  St.  Merri.— Place 
de  la  lîaslille.— Notre  Dame.— Palais  de  Justice. — ^Archbishop's 
Palace.— Palais  Bourbon.— Prison  de  TAbbaye. — Champ  de 
Mars.— Rue  de  Babylone  (barrack).— Pont  des  Arts. — Convent 
des  Dames  Carmélites.— Tomb  of  the  Victims,  in  front  of  the 
Louvre. 


DESCRIPTION  OF  PARIS  BY  ARRONDISSEMENTS. 

[IT  should  be  premised  that,  since  the  Palaces  of  the  Tui- 
leries, the  Louvre,  and  the  Palais  Royal,  are  three  of  the 
most  interesting  objectsof  tlie  Capital,  and  are  almost  always 
tlie  first  édifices  which  strangers  are  anxious  to  see,  they  are 
placed  at  the  head  of  this  Arrondissement,  although  the  first 
only  is  situated  within  it.  A  farther  convenience  attends  this 
arrangement,  that  from  their  position  the  visiter  may  walk 
from  the  one  almost  immediateiy  into  the  olher.] 

ToE  Palace  of  the  TufLERiES.— Where  this  royal  château 
now  stands  there  were  in  the  time  of  Charles  VI.,  1416,  only 
some  tile-fields,  that  had  furnished  Paris  for  four  centuries, 
and  a  place  for  throwing  carrion  and  rubbish,  beyond  the 
ditches  of  the  Château  du  Louvre.(l)  In  1518,  Francis  I.  pur^ 
chased  a  house  erected  there  by  Desessarts  and  de  Villeroi, 

(1)  The  foundatlons  of  the  old  tUe-kilns  were  dlscovcred  In  3ome  ex- 
cavations made  in  1839. 
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and  belonging  to  Nicholas  de  Neuville,  wliich  lie  presented  to 
lits  mother,  Louise  de  Savoie,  wlio  Tound  llie  air  of  Uie  royal 
résidence,  tlie  Palais  des  Tournel!t3s  iir  tiie  Marais,  unwhole- 
some.  In  1525  ttiis  princess  gave  the  Hôtel  des  Tuileries  to 
Jean  Tiercelin,  maltre-d'hôtel  to  tlie  Dauphin;  but,  it  having 
become  the  property  of  Catherine  de  Medicis,  Ihat  queen  had 
the  présent  édifice  begun  as  a  résidence  for  herself  in  1564. 
Philibert  Delorme  and  Jean  Bullant  weve  tlie  architects,  and 
the  parts  erected  by  them  were  the  central  pavillon,  the  two 
adjoining  wings,  and  the  low  pavillons  by  which  they  are 
terminated.  Hère  her  work  stopped,  since  she  was  alarmed 
hy  an  astrological  prédiction  bidding  her  beware  of  St.  Ger- 
main ;  and  the  Tuileries  being  in  the  parish  of  that  Saint  of 
Auxerrois,  the  palace  was  not  at  that  tlme  continued.  Dur- 
ing  the  reign  of  Henry  IV.  the  palace  was  enlarged  by  the 
architects  Ducerceau  and  Dupérac,  who  raised  two  other 
ranges  of  building  faced  with  large  composite  pilasters,  and 
erected  the  lofty  pavilions  at  each  end.  This  king  also  began 
the  long  gallery  that  joins  the  Louvre  to  this  palace;  and  the 
Works  suspended  by  his  death  were  carried  on  and  terminat- 
ed under  Louis  Xlll.  Louis  XIY.  ordered  the  architects  Le- 
vau  and  d'Orbay  to  harmonize  the  whole,  which  was  still 
very  discordant  in  its  parts  ;  in  conséquence  of  this  an  attic 
was  added  to  the  central  buildings,  and  the  spiral  staircase, 
which  fiUed  the  lower  part  of  the  central  pavillon,  was  re- 
moved,  although  it  was  reckoned  a  chefd'Œuvre  of  the  kind. 
Shice  then*few  additions  haTe  foeen  made  to  the  actual  build- 
ing of  the  Tuileries,  notwithstanding  the  changes  that  bave 
taken  place  in  others  dépendent  upon  them.  Napoléon,  liow- 
ever,  began  in  1808  the  northem  gallery,  to  serve  as  a  com- 
munication with  the  Louvre  in  that  direction  ;  and  some  con- 
sidérable improvements  bave  been  introduced  into  the  inter- 
nai arrangements  of  tlie  palace,  as  well  as  in  the  garden  front, 
by  Louis  Philippe.  The  extrême  length  of  the  façade  is  336 
yards,  its  breadth  36.  The  gênerai  style  of  the  architecture 
cannot  be  classed  strictly  under  any  précise  dénomination  ; 
the  earlier  parts  of  it  may  be  taken  as  a  good  spécimen  of  the 
revived  Italian  style  of  the  16th  century,  and  the  work  of 
Henry  IV.  as  the  besl  pièce  of  architecture  of  his  day  remain- 
Ing  in  Paris.  The  visiter  should  carefully  compare  the  Tui- 
leries with  a  coeval  building,  the  Cliurch  of  St.  Eustache,  in 
order  to  hâve  a  good  idea  of  the  style  and  taste  of  the  Urne. 

14. 
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The  columns  that  occur  on  the  lower  storey  of  the  central 
parts  of  the  palace  are  of  the  lonic  order  ;  those  of  the  second 
of  the  Corinthian  ;  of  the  third  Composite  ;  ail  adapted  to  the 
stylo  of  the  epoch,  and  the  lonic  ones  bcaringbands  and  olher 
sculptured  ornaments  prévalent  in  the  buildings  of  that  date. 
The  ranges  of  building  on  each  side  of  the  Pavillon  de  V Hor- 
loge consisted  originally  of  a  long  gallery  to  the  south,  and 
the  grand  staircase  to  the  north,  erected  in  tlie  rnom  of  a 
similar  gallery  in  the  Urne  of  Louis  XIV.  Towards  the  garden 
on  the  ground  floor,  vaulted  arcades  extended  in  front  of 
iliese  galleries  from  the  central  pavilion  to  the  two  middle 
ones,  forming  terraces  on  the  top.  Only  one  of  tliese  terraces 
now  remains,  the  southera  one  ;  the  oUier  bas  been  replaced 
by  a  new  staircase  lalely  erected.  The  gênerai  effeci  of  the 
Tuileries  is  exceedingly  grand,  more  from  ils  great  lengUi 
and  yaricd  oulline,  than  from  any  excellence  of  détail.  The 
garden  front  is  the  besl,  being  more  relieved  by  projecling 
and  retiring  masses,  casting  a  deep  sbade,  than  that  towards 
the  court.  The  end  pavillons  are  remarkable  for  their  lofly 
Windows,  and  still  more  unusually  lofty  roofs  and  chimneys; 
the  latter  of  which  are  excellent  examples  of  architectural 
boldness,  converting  a  useful  but  unsightly  appendage  of  a 
bouse  inlo  an  ornamental  objcct.  That  towards  the  south 
is  called  the  Pavillon  de  Flore,  that  towards  the  norlli  the 
Pavillon  Marsan,  Before  giving  a  description  of  the  interior 
of  tiiis  palace,  it  will  be  necessary  to  allude  to  the  mon- 
archs  by  whom  it  bas  been  successively  tenanted.  Catherine 
de  Medicis  quilted  it  for  the  Hôtel  de  Soissons;  and  no  mon- 
arch  afler  Charles  IX.  resided  in  it,  till  Louis  XUl.,  who. 
made  it  the  palace  of  tlie  capital.  Louis  XIV.  dwelt  hère 
unlil  the  building  of  Versailles,  when  the  court  cntirely  for- 
sook  Paris.  Il  was  aflerwards  used  by  the  Régent  Duke  of 
Orléans,  during  the  minority  of  Louis  XV.  ;  but  from  that 
period  lo  the  forciblc  return  of  Louis  XVI.  in  1791,  it  was 
tenanlcd  by  the  familles  of  pçrsons  oflicially  allached  to  tlie 
court.  This  lalter  circumstanec  bas  occasioned  the  formation 
of  a  vast  number  of  small  aparlments  and  entresols  through* 
oui  the  palace,  and  parlicularly  in  the  two  great  pavillons. 
Il  is  needless  lo  go  inlo  the  hislorical  recollections  that  are 
connected  wilh  this  palace  during  the  lime  of  the  Révolu- 
tion, the  hislory  of  that  period  having  the  Tuileries  inscribed 
on  almost  every  page;  but  i(  wiU  ))Ç  ^uificient  tp  olludç  la 
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Ui8  irruption  of  Ihe  moh  on  llie  20lli  June,  1792,  and  to  llie 
attaclc  of  the  palace,  willi  tlic  massacre  of  llie  Swiss  guards, 
on  the  lOtli  Augustof  the  same  year.    It  was  the  officia]  ré- 
sidence of  Napoléon,  and  since  his  days  bas  remained  the 
chief  abode  of  the  King  and  Royal  Family  for  the  lime  being. 
It  was  attacked  and  tal^en  by  the  people  on  tlie  20lh  July  1830. 
Interior, — The  entrance  to  the  Klng's  private  and  public 
apartments  is  by  tiie  old  staircase  of  the  Pavillon  de  Flore. 
On  the  ground  floor  of  the  middle  pavilion  to  the  soutli  are 
the  private  apartments  of  the  King,  part  of  wliich  formed  the 
private  apartments  of  Marie  Antoinette  :  they  are  not  shown 
to  visitors.    The  ground  floor  of  the  palace  between  this  pa- 
villon and  the  Pavillon  de  Flore  is  occupied  by  those  of  the 
Queen  and  Princesses.    Tiie  Pavillon  de  Flore  itself  is  also 
devoted  to  the  lodging  of  the  younger  Princes  and  their 
suites.    AU  this  part  of  the  palace  is  kept  private.    The  Pa- 
villon Marsan  at  the  northem  end,  with  part  of  the  latéral 
gallery  called  Uie  JYew  Gallery  ofthe  Louvre,  is  occupied  by 
the  Duke  of  Orléans  and  his  household  ;  the  apartments  are 
exceedingly  splendid,  fitted  up  with  the  greatest  taste,  and 
in  the  best  style  of  modem  art.  The  remainder  of  the  ground 
floor  of  the  main  body  of  the  palace,  with  its  entresols,  is 
fiUed  with  the  apartments  of  attendants,  corridors,  tlie  esca- 
lier d'honneur,  the  chapel,  etc.  The  staircase  of  the  Pavillon 
de  Flore  leads  on  the  first-floor  to  the  state  apartments. 
Those  whichare  first  enlered  are  on  the  side  next  the  garden, 
and  occur  in  the  following  order.    The  Salle  des  Trophées, 
formerly  the  Salle  des  Gardes,  in  the  time  of  Charles  X.  ; 
it  is  a  plain  room,  leading  to  the  Saile  du  Conseil,  which  is 
hung  with  red  silk.    This  room  contains  some  admirable 
paintings  by  the  best  modem  Parisian  artists,  including  the 
Works  oflsabey,  Granet,  Mercey,  Ouvrié,  Turpin,  etc.  Beyond 
this  is  the  Salon  Bleu,  so  called  from  the  silk  hangings  of  its 
walls.    In  it  are  the  Mazeppa  of  Horace  Vernet,  and  some 
interiors  by  Boulon,  Forbin,  etc.    Next  cornes  the  Private 
Library  ;  and  then  the  King' s  Closet,  with  a  bath-room 
attached  ;  ail  thèse  apartments  had  nearly  the  same  destina- 
tion under  Louis  XVIII.  and  Charles  X.    Their  ceilings  and 
gilding  hâve  hardly  been  touched  since  the  time  of  Louis 
XYl  ;  and  are  not  remarkable  for  any  peculiar  élégance  of 
ornament.    The  King's  Closet  serves  as  an  ante-room  to  the 
Ml9  ^  Familk,  a  large  square  roopii  ralher  low»  and  fltted 
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up  with  blue  silk.  The  furniture  is  quite  plain  in  this  aparl- 
ment,  which  now  serves  as  a  Salle  de  Réunion  to  llie  royal 
family  every  evening.  This  was  the  bed-room  of  Louis  XVI. 
Another  aparlment  leads  out  of  Ihis,  and  is  now  converted 
into  a  billiardrroom  ;  it  was  formerly  the  apartment  of  the 
gentleman  in  waiting  on  the  king.  From  this  a  door  leads 
on  to  tlie  terrace  that  extends  to  tlie  Pavillon  de  l'Horloge, 
and  a  promenade  may  thus  be  enjoyed  by  the  royal  family, 
wilhout  descending  into  the  garden.  The  rooms  just  de- 
scribed  contain  several  precious  works  of  ancient  and  mo- 
dem art  :  some  jewelled  vases  from  the  treasury  of  the  an- 
cient abbey  of  St.  Denis;  an  inestimable  box  of  ebony  cover- 
ed  with  solid  gold  exquisitely  sculptured,  given  by  Cardinal 
Mazarin  to  Louis  XIV.  ;  some  curions  clocks,  cabinets,  etc.  ; — 
but  in  point  of  size  and  décoration  they  are  not  equal  to  the 
saloons  of  many  of  the  nobility  of  Paris.  Their  furniture 
bas  for  the  most  part  a  shabby  appearance,  and  the  whole 
stands  in  need  of  a  complète  restoration,  which  it  may  be  ex- 
pected  will  be  donc,  as  soon  as  the  many  altérations  and 
.  improvements  effecting  by  order  of  tlie  King  in  other  pa- 
laces shall  bave  been  terminated.  Behind  thèse  apartments, 
on  the  side  towards  the  «ourt  of  the  palace,  is  the  Galerie  de 
Diane,  a  fine  apartment  of  the  time  of  Louis  XUI.,  the  ceiling 
of  which  is  richly  gilt  and  painted  with  copies  of  the  Italian 
schools.  The  panels  were  ail  fllled  with  good  paintings  of 
French  artists,  but  they  are  now  removed.  Tliis  gallery  is 
used  as.the  state  dining-room,  and  leads  into  the  old  Salle  du 
Conseil,  a  large  and  richly-gilt  room,  containing  a  fine  paint- 
ing,  representing  the  présentation  of  Philip  V.  by  Louis  XIV. 
to  the  Grandees  of  Spain.  From  this  the  visitor  enters  the 
Salle  du  Trôney  a  large  apartment  hung  in  red  and  gold, 
with  a  throne  and  canopy  of  crimson  velvet.  The  Salon  des 
Nobles  and  the  Salon  de  la  Paix  lead  successively  towards 
the  central  pavillon.  Ail  tlie  apartments  on  this  side  of  the 
palace  are  lighted  by  a  profusion  of  ^ery  magnificent  chan- 
deliers, containing  an  immense  number  of  lamps  and  wax 
tapers.  They  also  contain  some  fine  cabinets  in  tortoiseshell, 
and  other  valuable  materials  of  the  time  of  Louis  XIV.,  some 
antique  cameos  of  great  size  and  value,  and  some  splendid 
vases  both  in  marble  and  porcelaine.  The  central  Petvillon 
de  l'Horloge  forms  one  vast  saloon  or  hall,  called  the  Salle 
des  Maréchaux.  It  occupies  two  storeys;  under  the  Windows 
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f  Uie  upper  are  a  bold  projenling  comice  and  gallery,  which 
towards  Ihe  gardcn  are  supportcd  by  four  cariatides,  copied 
from  lliosc  hy  Jean  Goujon  in  llie  Louvre.  The  walls  of  lliis 
saloon  conlain  in  compartmenls  tlie  portraits  of  the  living 
Marshals  of  France  ;  among  lliem  will  be  observed  those  of 
Soull,  Moncey,  Molilor,  Grouchy,  Gérard,  Valée,  etc.  Busls 
of  dislinguislied  Gênerais  are  aiso  placed  round  Ibe  room. 
Tbis  apartment  is  used  as  the  bail -room  upon  state  occasions, 
and  the  blaze  of  light  wliich  it  then  displays  is  exceedingly 
dazzling.  From  the  Salle  des  Maréchaux  a  door  communi- 
cates  on  the  garden  side  with  a  small  and  élégant  apartment, 
lalely  construcled,  wliich  leads  to  a  corridor  running  round 
the  top  of  the  escalier  d'honneur.  Tbis  magniticent  staircase, 
ascending  under  arcades  supported  by  Corinthian  columns, 
requires  width  togive  it  a  due  proportion  to  its  length.  The 
balustrades  are  in  bronze  and  polished  steel,  and  the  stone 
work  is  richly  sculptured.  The  Galerie  Louis  Philippe  leads 
out  of  the  Salle  des  Maréchaux  on  the  side  next  the  court, 
occupying  the  upper  part  of  the  ancient  staircase.  Tbis  apart- 
ment, which  serves  as  a  ball-room,  is  ligbted  only  on  the 
eastern  skie,  while  on  the  western  it  bas  Ibe  panels,  cor- 
responding  to  the  opposite  Windows,  iilled  with  immense 
mirrors,  18ft.  by  7,  in  solid  plates.  Hère  at  the  soutbern  end 
is  placed  the  silver  statue  of  Peace,  voted  to  Napoléon  by 
the  city  of  Paris  after  the  Peace  of  Amiens  :  it  stands  between 
two  marble  columns,  supporting  antique  busts.  On  the  west- 
ern side  is  an  equestrian  bas-relief  of  Louis  Philippe.  At  the 
northern  end  are  two  fine  statues  of  the  Chancellors  l'Hôpital 
and  d'Agucsseau.  On  the  western  side  of  tbis  gallery  a  door 
communicates  with  the  royal  gallery  in  the  Ghapel.  The 
room  consecrated  to  tbis  purpose  occupies  the  ground  floor 
and  tlie  storey  above  :  a  gallery  runs  round  three  sides,  and 
the  orchestra  is  placed  ovcr  the  bigh  altar,  which  stands  at 
the  northern  end.  It  is  quite  plain,  baving  tlie  gallery  and 
roof  supported  by  Doric  columns  in  stone  and  stucco.  At  the 
northern  end  of  the  Galerie  Louis  Philippe  is  the  Salle 
des  Travées,  once  Ihe  Salle  des  Cent  Suisses,  Tbis  leads  to 
the  Théâtre,  a  long  and  élégant  saloon,  fitled  up  in  an  ellip- 
tical  form,  with  two  galleries  and  a  parterre.  It  is  now  used 
as  a  banqueting-room.  Some  ante-rooms  conduct  to  a  stair- 
case leading  down  between  the  chapel  and  the  théâtre  to  the 
Ck>urt  near  the  Pavillon  Marsan.   Ail  the  apartments  on  the 
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side  of  ihe  Court  open  one  into  the  other  in  a  strâight  liné, 
and  the  visitor  standing  at  eilher  end,  and  looking  along 
them,  will  hâve  a  magnificent  coup  d'œil  of  the  whole  extcnt 
of  the  palace.  The  interior  of  the  palace  has  been  much 
embellished  by  the  présent  King  ;  many  of  the  ceilings  hâve 
been  repaired  and  cleaned,  the  gilding  restored  and  increas- 
ed  ;  and  the  Tuileries  will  no  doubt  assume  a  style  of  splen- 
deur which  it  never  before  possessed.  For  permission  to  see 
the  interior  of  the  palace,  application  must  be  made  to  M 
le  Commandant  du  château  des  Tuileries  ;  but  in  gênerai  it 
may  be  said  that  it  cannot  be  obtained,  except  when  the 
King  is  at  St.  Cloud,  Fontainebleau,  or  Eu.  In  tlie  same 
manner  the  splendid  apartments  of  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of 
Orléans  can  only  be  seen  when  their  Royal  Highnesses  are 
absent  from  Paris. 

Garden  of  THE  Tuileries.— A  streel,  called  the  rue  des 
Tuileries,  formerlypassedbetween  the  palace  and  the  garden; 
butin  16C5,  the  celebrated  Le  Notre  was  entrusted  by  Louis 
XIV.  with  the  care  of  laying  out  the  garden,  and  it  was  then 
planled  and  arranged  nearly  in  the  same  state  in  which  it  is 
seen  at  the  présent  day.  Two  parallel  terraces  on  the  norlh 
and  south  run  from  the  extrême  pavillons  of  the  palace  ;  on 
the  western  side  they  approaçh  each  other,  and,  forming  cir- 
cular  slopes,  sink  to  the  level  of  the  garden.  The  total  area 
so  inclosed  is  about  67  acres  ;  ils  length  is  2,256,  ft.,  and  its 
width  900  ft.  The  terrace  to  the  south  is  the  more  elevated 
and  the  wider  of  the  two  ;  it  is  at  présent  appropriated  as 
the  private  walk  of  the  royal  family;  from  it  Ûie  best  view 
of  the  Seine  and  of  the  palace  is  to  be  obtained.  That  on  the 
north  is  known  as  the  Terrasse  des  FeuillanSy  so  called  from 
a  couvent  that  abutled  against  it  before  the  Révolution.  Near 
it  was  the  manège,  or  riding-school,  where  the  National  As- 
sembly  held  its  sittings.  Ahandsome  ironrailing,  with  gilt 
spear-heads,  séparâtes  it  from  the  rue  de  Rivoli.  The  inter- 
mediate  space  of  the  garden  between  thèse  terraces  is  laid  oui 
in  the  following  manner.  A  broad  avenue  leads  from  the 
Pavillon  de  THorloge  down  to  the  western  entrance  of  the 
garden  on  the  Place  de  la  Concorde.  Immedialely  in  front  of 
tlie  palace  are  two  flower-gardens,  separated  from  the  broad 
walk  that  intervenes  between  them  and  the  rest  of  the  garden 
by  fossés,  and  edged  with  iron  railings.  Thèse  were  iutended 
to  afTord  the  royal  famlIy  themeansof  walklng  without  being 
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îBcommoded  by  the  crowd.    À  large  portion  of  Ihe  garden 
then  succeeds,  laid  eut  in  the  style  of  Louis  XIV.,  wlilcli, 
tbough  stiff,  acquires  an  air  of  grandeur  from  tlie  stze  of  the 
parterres.    Tliree  circular  basins,  and  numerous  groups  of 
statues,  are  interspersed  tliroughout  tliis  part  of  tlie  garden. 
To  tlie  west  is  the  grovc  divided  by  tlie  long  avenue  before 
mentioned  :  it  is  filled  with  flne-grown  chestnut  trees,  elms, 
and  limes,  forming  an  impénétrable  shade  in  summer,  and  by 
its  dark  and  solid  mass  of  foliage  affording  a  bold  contrast  to 
the  gayer  beauties  of  the  flower  garden.   West  of  the  grove  is 
a  large  circular  basin  of  waler,  beween  the  horse-shoe  ter- 
mination  of  the  latéral  terraces,  and  some  smaller  parterres. 
North  of  the  grove  and  flower  garden,  between  tbem  and  the 
Terrasse  des  Feuillans,  is  the  Allée  des  Orangers,  so  called 
from  a  fine  collection  of  orange  trees  placed  hère  every  sum- 
mer.   This  alley  with  the  adjoining  terrace  is  the  most 
fashionable  promenade  of  Paris,  both  in  summer  and  winler; 
during  tlie  sunny  hours  of  the  latter,  and  in  the  cool  evenmgs 
of  the  former  season,  ail  the  gayest  of  the  gay  world  of  the 
capital  are  to  be  found  hère  ;  some  seated  on  the  chairs,  which 
are  let  out  at  two  sous  a-piece,  the  major  part  walking  and 
lounging  with  their  friends.    On  Sunday  afternoons,  the 
crowd,  though  not  so  sélect,  is  much  more  numerous,  and 
the  orange  alley  frequentlyforms  a  compact  mass,  presenting 
every  variety  and  colour  of  dress  adopted  for  the  moment 
by  the  ûckle  tasle  of  the  Parisians.    The  garden  of  the 
Tuileries  is  also  the  favourite  rendezvous  of  children  and 
elderly  people  of  both  sexes,  the  former  of  whom  corne  there 
for  exercise  and  air,  the  latter  for  repose  and  warmth.   The 
parterres  and  wall  of  the  northern  terrace  at  the  western 
end  hâve  a  southern  exposure,  and,  belng  completely  shel- 
tered  on  ail  sides,   are  the  warmest  part  of  the  garden. 
Hère,  children  and  old  people  swarm  like  bées  on  a  sunny 
day;  and  to  this  spot  bas  been  given  the  appropriale  name 
of  La  Petite  Provence,    At  this  western  end  of  the  garden  is 
a  wide  cntrance  wilh  iron  gales.   Before  the  Révolution,  a 
pont-toumantf  or  swing-bridge,  which  could  be  removed  at 
pleasure,  communicated  over  the  fossé,  which  slill  exists, 
with  the  Place  Louis  XV.    It  was  a  spot  famous  in  the  Révo- 
lution.   The  terraces  are  hère  occupied  by  little  bosquets, 
and  the  views  from  thence  of  the  Gliamps  Élysées,  and  of 
Passy,  with  the  Place  de  la  Concorde  and  the  river,  are 
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very  striking.    There  is  a  great  deal  of  good  sculpture  in  the 
garden  of  the  Tuileries  that  deserves  examina tion.     Tlie 
figures  of  Mercury  and  Famé,  on  winged  iiorses,  at  tlie  west- 
ern entrance,  are  by  Coysevox,  and  are  spiriled  gi-oups. 
Round  the  principal  basin  at  this  end  of  the  garden  are  four 
groups  of  Rivers,  by  Bourdon,  Coustou,  and  Vancleve,  ail 
of  great  merit.     The  grove  con tains  many  allcgorical  figures 
and  copies  from  the  antique,  some  of  which  are  very  beauti- 
ful.    In  the  flower  garden,  at  the  corners  of  parterres  sur- 
rounding  the  central  basin,  are  large  groups  representing 
subjccts  of  Grecian  fable,  which  produce  a  good  effect,  and 
are  of  the  time  of  Louis  XV.  and  Louis  XVI.    At  the  extremi- 
ties  of  awide  transversal  alley,  intersected  by  this  basin,  there 
are,  on  the  side  next  the  Allée  des  Orangers,  Tlieseus  kiiling 
the  Minotaur,  by  Sommariva,  and  Prometheus  bound  to  tlie 
rock,  by  Pradier.    On  the  side  next  the  Seine  are  Alexander 
at  the  Granicus,  by  Devaismes,  and  the  Soldier  of  Marathon, 
by  Cortot.    At  each  end  of  tlie  Allée  des  Orangers  are  copies 
from  the  antique.  Along  the  wide  walk  that  intervenes  between 
the  flower  garden  and  the  palace  garden  tliere  are,  atthe  corner 
of  parterres,  statues  of  Philopœmen,  by  David  ;  Spartacus  and 
Gincinnatus,  by  Foyatier;  Phidias,  by  Pradier;  a  Labourer, 
andaThemislocles,  byLemairc;  and  aPericIes,byDebay.  Op- 
posite tothem  are  elcgant  and  pleasing figures  of  Diana,  Flora, 
Venus,  and  a  Nymph,  by  Goustou  and  Goysevox,  giving  ex- 
cellent examples  of  tlie  style  of  the  times  of  Louis  XV.    The 
palace  garden  contains  some  good  bronzes  from  the  antique; 
tbe  two  prtncipal  of  which  are  the  Knife-grinder,  and  the 
Venus  Pudica,  cast  by  Keller.   Some  fine  vases  in  marblc,  two 
figures  of  a  faun  playing  on  the  flûte,  and  a  huntsman  wilh 
bis  dog,  of  the  lime  of  Louis  XV.,  are  wortliy  of  notice.    The 
running  figures  of  Hippomenes  and  Atalanta  havc  been  oflen 
modelled.   The  terrace  to  tlie  soulhis  adorncd  wilh  a  spiriled 
group  in  bronze  of  a  Lion  and  a  Serpent,  by  Barye.    From 
the  great  size  of  this  garden,  the  white  marl)le  of  the  statues 
produces  a  light  and  pleasing  effect  conlrasled  with  the 
flowers  or  llie  foliage  of  the  trccs.     Great  care  is  laken  in 
keeping  the  garden  clean  :  persons  in  working  habits  or  car- 
rying  any  parccls,  excepl  books,  arc  nol  allowcd  lo  enler  il. 
The  gardons  arc  opcnctl  from  7  in  llic  mornlng  lill  dusk  in 
wuilcr,  and  lill  0  in  summcr  ;    and,  in  sumnicr,  wliile  the 
royal  family  are  rcsidcnl  in  Ihc  palace,  bands  of  the  différent 
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régiments  play  before  the  Pavillon  de  lHorloge  at  about  7 
o'clock  in  tlie  evening.  Tlie  gardens  at  the  time  of  closingare 
always  cleared  by  beat  of  drum,  and  a  company  of  soldiers. 

The  Court  of  the  Tuileries,  on  the  easl  side  of  tlie  palace, 
was  formed  principally  by  Napoléon.  Il  is  separaled  from  Ihe 
Place  du  Carrousel  by  a  handsome  ironrailing,  wilhgillspear- 
heads,  extending  parallel  lo  the  whole  lenglh  of  the  palace. 
There  are  three  gateways  opening  from  this  court  inlo  the 
Place  du  Carrousel,  the  middle  one  of  whicli  corresponds  lo 
tlie  central  pavilion  of  the  palace  ;  the  olher  two  hâve  their 
pillars  surmounted  by  colossal  figures  of  Viclory,  Peace,  His- 
lory,  ànd  France.  A  gateway  under  each  of  Ifîc  latéral  galle- 
ries  communicales  on  the  norlh  with  tho  rue  de  Rivoli,  on 
the  south  with  the  Quai  du  Louvre.  It  was  at  the  inncr 
corner  of  the  latter,  that  tlie  assassin  Alibaud  posted  himsclf 
on  the  25lh  June,  1836,  when  he  flred  on  King  Louis  Philippe. 
Where  tlie  iron  rails  now  stand,  there  vverc  rows  of  small 
houses  and  sheds  before  the  Révolution  ;  and  this  circum- 
stance  materially  facilitated  the  attack  on  the  palace  by  the 
mob,  on  the  lOth  August,  1792.  Napoléon  used  to  review  bis 
troops  in  this  vast  court;  and  the  National  Guards,  and  troops, 
wlio  moimt  guard  at  the  Tuileries,  are  inspecled  hère  every 
morning. 

The  Place  du  Carrousel  dérives  its  narae  from  a  greal 
tournament  held  hère  by  Louis  XIV.,  in  16C2;  but  bas  only 
attained  ils  présent  size  of  laie  years.  Ali  the  houses  now 
remaining  on  it  between  the  Tuileries  and  the  Louvre  are  lo 
be  taken  down,  when  the  norlhern  gallery  communicaling 
between  the  two  palaces  is  finished.  The  castern  part  of  it 
was  occupied  by  numerous  small  slreels  and  houses  till  very 
lately.  Among  thcm  was,  in  former  limes,  the  holel  of  the 
Duchess  de  Longueville,  now  occupied  by  the  king's  stables, 
for  carriage-horscs;  and  at  the  corner  of  Ifie  rue  Nicaisc, 
where  part  of  the  norlhern  gallery  now  stands,  the  infernal 
machine  deslined  to  kill  Napoléon  exploded  in  1800.  The 
principal  ol^jecl  of  inleresl  now  standing  in  this  place  is 

TheTriumphalyïrchyercclcd  by  Napoléon  in  180G,  aftcr  the 
designs  of  Percier  and  Fontaine.  Ils  heighl  is  45  feel,  lenglh 
CO,  and  breadlh  20.  Il  is  a  copy  of  llie  arch  of  Scplimîiis 
Scvcrus  at  Rome,  and  consists  of  a  central,  and  two  smallcr 
latéral  aniies,  each  of  which,  uniike  the  original,  arc  inter- 
secled  by  a  transversal  arch  of  equal  heiglit.    Eight  Corin- 
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thian  columns  of  red  Languedocian  marble,  tvith  bases  and 
capitals  of  bronze,  support  the  entablalure.    Upon  this  is  a 
low  atlic,  crowned  with  a  triumphal  car  and  four  bronze 
horses,  modelled  by  Bosio  from  the  famous  Gorinlhian  horses 
which  were  brought  hither  from  the  front  of  St.  Mark's  al 
Yenice,  but  were  taken  back  by  the  Allies,  in  1815.    An  alle- 
gorical  female  figure  stands  in  the  car,  and  one  oaeach  side 
leads  the  horses.    In  front  of  the  attic,  over  eacli  column, 
stands  a  marble  figure  of  a  soldier  of  Napoleon's  army,  in 
the  uniforms  of  varions  corps,  and  over  each  of  the  smaller 
archways  is  a  marble  bas-relief  representing  mémorable 
events  of  Itie  campaign  of  1805.    That  over  the  right  hand 
arch,  looking  from  the  Place  du  Carrousel,  is  the  Victory  of 
Austerlitz  ;  that  to  the  left,  the  Capitulation  of  Ulm.    Over 
tlie  transversal  archway,  on  the  south  side,  is  the  Peace  of 
Presburg,  and,  on  the  north,  the  Entry  into  Vienna.    Over 
the  right  hand  archway,  looking   from   the  Tuileries,   is 
the  Interview  of  the  Emperors;  over  the  left,  the  entry  into 
Munich.     AU  thèse  sculplured  compartments  are  of  bigh 
finish,  and  by  eminent  French  arlists.    During  the  Restera- 
tion,  thèse  bas-reliefs  were  removed,  and  subjects  taken 
from  the  campaign  of  the  Duke  d'Angoulême  in  Spain,  in 
1823,  were  placed  in  their  room.    The  former  were,  how- 
ever,  restored  after  the  Révolution  of  1830.     This  arch, 
which  is  far  too  small  for  the  site  on  which  it  stands,  and  is 
lost,  when  compared  with  the  buildings  around  it,  is  never- 
theless  one  of  the  finest  monuments  of  the  capital.    It  cost 
1,400,000  fr. 

On  the  south  of  the  Place  du  Carrousel,  is  the  long  gallery 
of  the  Louvre,  which  was  built  as  far  as  the  central  archway 
by  Henry  IV.  after  the  designs  of  Dupérac,  and  finished  by 
Louis  XIll.  and  Louis  XIV.  It  forms  part  of  a  great  plan  con- 
ceived  by  the  former  of  those  monarchs,  for  the  uniting  of 
the  Tuileries  and  the  Louvre,  which,  with  a  similar  gallery  on 
the  north,  would  then  make  an  immense  quadrangle;  the 
whole  of  the  buildings  on  the  Place  du  Carrousel  being  re- 
moved. This  was  ne  ver  carried  any  farther  into  effecl  than 
by  the  érection  of  this  immense  pile  of  building,  until  Napo- 
léon resumed  the  original  idea,  and  built  nearly  halfof  the 
northern  gallery.  The  original  scheme,  it  is  beheved,  is  des- 
tined  to  be  completed  ;  the  houses  on  the  Carrousel  are  to  be 
enlirely  removed,  and  the  ground  levelledj  the  northern  gai- 
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lery  will  be  continuée!,  and  the  oraamental  parU  of  soroe 
portions  of  the  southern  gallery  will  be  iinished.  The  only 
déviation  from  the  plan  of  Henry  iv.  will  probably  be  the 
erecting  of  a  third  gallery  parallel  to  the  Tuileries,  half-way 
between  it  and  the  Louvre,  so  as  to  make  two  courts  out  of 
the  area  formed  by  the  removal  of  the  existing  houses.  The 
reason  of  this  is  the  difficulty  of  harmonizing  the  central  pavi- 
llons of  the  Louvre  and  the  Tuileries,  which  do  not  face  each 
other;  an  objection  which  might  be  obviated  by  the  érection 
of  an  intermediate  building  without  any  great  irregularity 
being  perceived  by  the  generality  of  observers.  This  plan 
may  be  expected  to  be  carried  into  exécution  hi  a  tevf  years' 
time.  The  southern  gallery  of  the  Louvre  consists  of  two 
storeys,  the  lower  of  which  contains  apartments  belong- 
ing  to  the  adininistration  of  the  muséums,  the  library,  the 
service  of  the  palace,  etc.,  besides  a  large  orangery  for  the 
préservation  of  the  plants  from  the  garden  of  the  Tuileries, 
and  guard-houses  for  the  troops  on  duty  at  the  palace.  The 
upper  storey  is  one  immense  gallery  extending  the  whole 
length  of  the  building,  and  containing  the  celebrated  collec- 
tion of  pictures  belonging  to  the  royal  muséum.  The  exter- 
nat architecture  is  not  uniform  ;  the  earlier  part,  as  .far  as 
the  central  archway  from  the  Louvre,  partaking  of  some  of 
the  characteristics  of  the  style  of  the  Renaissance.  A  séries 
of  alternate  circular  and  triangular  pediments,  filled  with 
sculptured  devices,  and  divided  by  pilasters  of  the  Composite 
and  Gorintbian  orders,  is  continued  along  the  whole  of  its 
extent;  and  this,  added  to  the  great  length  of  the  building, 
gives  it,  when  viewed  from  a  dislance,  an  imposing  aspect, 
with  a  certain  appearance  of  regularity.  For  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  interior  of  this  gallery  the  reader  is  referred  to 
that  of  the  royal  muséums  of  the  Louvre.  The  northern 
gallery  contains  the  apartments  of  the  Governor  of  tlie  Tui- 
leries, the  head-quarters  of  the  staff  of  the  National  Guards, 
barracks,  etc. 

At  the  eastem  end  of  a  slreet  at  présent  occupying  part  of 
the  area  of  the  Carrousel,  is  the  western  entrance  of 

The  Louvre.— a  caslle  or  royal  résidence  existed  on  the 
site  of  Ibis  palace  at  an  early  period  of  the  monarchy,  and  is 
said  to  bave  been  used  as  a  hunling-seat  by  Dagobert,  the 
troods  then  extending  ail  over  the  actual  site  of  the  northern 
part  of  Paris  down  to  llie  water's  e^^^s   Nolhing  vçry  posi- 
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tivc,  however,  is  known  of  il,  and  the  elymology  of  ils  name 
lias  not  been  asccrtaincd.    Philip  Âuguslus  formed  il  into  a 
slroni^hold,  and  uscd  il  as  a  kind  of  slalc  prison,  scvcral  of 
Ihe  refraclory  vassals  of  the  crown  having  been  confincd  in 
il.    Al  Ihal  period  il  was  immedialely  wilhout  Ihe  walls  of 
Paris,  but  on  their  bcing  extended,  which  look  place  belween 
13G7  and  13S3,  it  became  inclosed  wilhin  Ihem.    Charles  Y. 
made  many  additions  to  the  old  buildings;  the  Royal  Library 
was  kept  Ihcre,  and  they  served  for  Ihe  résidence  of  various 
stale  offîcers,  and  Ihe  accommodation  of  foreign  princes  visit- 
ing  Paris.    Francis  I.  delermined  lo  erecl  a  new  and  magni- 
ficcnt  palace  on  tlie  site  of  this  old  feudal  caslle,  on  account 
of  Ihe  ruinous  state  inlo  which  il  had  fallen  ;  and  accord- 
ingly  had  the  grealer  part  of  il  dcmolislied,  while  be  began 
Ihe  présent  building  in  1528.  Thesoulhern  half  of  the  western 
side  of  the  court,  as  it  now  exists,  was  erected  by  thaï  mon- 
arcb,  afler  the  designs  of  Pierre  Lescot,  and  was  inlended 
to  form  one  side  of  the  court  of  the  palace.  His  son  Henry  II. 
conlinucd  and  extended  this  plan,  completing  the  whole  of 
Ihe  western  side,  now  called  the  Vieux  Louvre.    The  sculp- 
tures of  this  part  were  confided  to  the  direction  of  Jean  Gou- 
jon, and  other  greal  arlists  of  the  day.    Al  this  lime,  too, 
thaï  part  of  the  Louvre  which  exlends  from  the  south  west 
angle  of  this  court  to  Ihe  quay  was  erected.    Henry  IV.  made 
some  additions  to  this  part  of  the  building  al  the  lime  of 
commencing  the  Long  Gallery  ;  and  during  the  reign  of  Louis 
XIII.  the  central  pavilion  of  the  western  side  was  added  lo 
the  original  érections  of  Lescol  by  Lemercicr,  who  buill  ail 
the  lower  part  of  the  norlhern  front.    Louis  XIV.,  al  Ihe 
suggestion  of  Colbert,  decided  upon  completing  Ihis  palace, 
and  a  public  compelilion  of  archilects  was  proposed  for  tlie 
furnishing  of  designs  for  the  new  buildings.    A  physician, 
Claude  Perrault,  was  the  successful  competilor,  but,  on  some 
.  distrust  of  his  abilities  arising  al  court,  Bernini,  who  oon- 
slructcd  the  circular  porticos  in  front  of  St.  Peter's  al  Home, 
was  sent  for  from  llaly,  and  his  plans  were  adopled  in  pré- 
férence to  those  of  Perrault.    Louis  XIV.  laid  the  first  slone 
of  the  easlern  front,  and  the  érections  had  already  risen  above 
the  ground,  when,  on  a  new  caprice  arising,  Bernini  was  ho- 
nourably  sent  backto  llaly  loaded  with  présents  and  a  pension, 
while  Claude  Perrault,  lo  the  honour  of  France  and  of  Colberl/ 
was  allowed  lo  carry  his  designs  into  exécution  in  16C6.    He 
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built  tbeeastem  front,  and  that  towards  the  river;  but  tlie 
palace  was  again  discontinued  by  royal  caprice,  and  ail  tbe 
archilectural  skill,  wilh  the  treasure  of  the  counlry,  was  de- 
voted  to  the  building  of  Versailles.  During  the  remainder  of 
thereignof  Louis  XIV.,  under  Louis  XV.,  Louis  XVI.,  and 
the  earlier  times  of  the  Révolution,  the  greater  part  of  the 
Louvre  remained  without  a  roof,  the  rooms  were  not  formed, 
and  the  whole  seemed  to  be  destined  to  fall  into  ruin.  Na- 
poléon, however,  resumed  the  works  of  Louis  XIV.,  and 
under  him  the  Louvre  was  (inished,  and  the  surround ing 
streets  and  places  cleared.  Its  internai  arrangements  hâve 
been  principallymade  by  Charles  X.,  and  king  Louis  Philippe, 
and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  before  long  the  complète  embellish- 
ment  of  this  fine  palace  will  be  definitively  accomplished. 
Charles  IX.  inhabited  the  Louvre,  and,  as  is  well  known,  fired 
from  the  low  window  with  the  balcony  looking  on  to  the 
quay  and  river  on  the  victimsof  the  St.Barthélemi.  Henri  m., 
Henry  IV.,  and  Louis  xm.  also  resided  hère,  as  well  as  ttie  un- 
fortunate  Henrietta  of  England,  widow  of  Charles  I.  LouisXV., 
during  part  of  his  minority,  inhabited  the  Louvre  ;  but  since 
then  it  bas  been  devoted  to  the  réception  of  the  varions  royal 
muséums  of  the  fine  arts,  and  bas  occasionally  been  used  for 
solemn  purposes  of  state.  Of  late  years  it  bas  also  been 
rendered  mémorable  for  the  attack  of  it  by  the  people  on  the 
28th  and29th  July,  1830,  and  the  defenceby  the  Swiss  guards. 
The  persons  who  fell  on  that  occasion  are  buried  in  front  of 
the  eastem  façade  and  at  the  north-west  corner  of  the  palace, 
and  a  solemn  service  is  annually  performed  at  their  common 
tomb.  The  eastern  front  of  the  Louvre  is  one  of  the  finest 
pièces  of  architecture,  not  only  of  the  time  of  Louis  XIV.,  but 
of  modem  days.  The  grand  colonnade  is  its  striking  feature, 
and  is  almost  unique  ;  it  is  composed  of  28  coupled  Corinthian 
columns,  each  couple  standing  rather  far  from  the  other.  A 
wide  gallery  runs  behind,  and  the  wall  of  the  palace  is  deco- 
rated  with  pilasters  and  Windows.  The  efTect  of  the  light  and 
shade  caused  by  this  arrangement  constitutes  ils  chief  merit. 
The  basement  storey,  pierced  wilh  lofty  Windows,  afTords  an 
admirable  contrast  by  its  simplicity  ;  and  the  projecting  masses 
of  the  building  in  the  centre,  or  ateither.end  of  tlie  façade, 
fronted  with  pilasters,  and  conlaining  Windows  of  very  large 
dimensions,  complète  the  grand  détails  of  this  side  of  the  pa- 
lace. The  central  mass  of  the  building,  forming  the  galeway, 
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is  crowncd  by  a  pedimcnt,  the  sloping  stones  or  which  are 
cach  in  a  single  pièce,  52  feet  in  lengtli  and  Ihree  in  tbickness. 
Tliis  pcdimcnt  conlains  a  bas-relief,  excculcd  by  Lcmot  in 
1811  ;  and  ovcr  llie  grand  door-way  is  anolhcr  by  CartcUier, 
of  tiie  same  date.    Tbe  gales  themselves,  made  by  ordcr  of 
Napoléon,  are  of  magnificenlly-worked  bronze.    To  hâve  a 
good  idea  of  the  exlent  and  splendid  eiTecl  of  this  front,  the 
visiter  must  place  bimself  on  tbe  quay,  and  even  on  the 
Pont  Neuf,  (i)    The  southern  front,  also  the  work  of  Claude 
Perrault,  though  not  so  bold,  is  still  very  fine.    Il  is  fronted 
wlth  forty  Corinlliian  pilasters,  and,  like  the  eastem,  bas  a 
richly-adorned  pedimenl  over  the  central  compartment.  The 
northern  front  is  plain,  but  bas  a  bold  and  striking  effèct 
from  the  projection  of  ils  masses.    Il  is  so  nearly  approached 
by  the  opposite  bouses,  thaï  ils  effecl  can  hardly  be  appréciai- 
éd.    Along  the  top  of  thèse  three  fronts  thcre  runs  a  rich  ba- 
lustrade, surmounting  a  bold  cornice.    The  western  front  is 
in  some  respects  similar  to  the  northern,  and,  like  il,  offers 
a  remarkable  contrasl  to  the  gorgeous  richness  of  the  inlerior 
façades  of  the  court.    Of  thèse  the  western  side  remains  as 
il  came  from  the  hands  of  Lescot  and  Lemercier.  The  ground 
floor  and  the  storey  above  il  bave  served  as  the  models  for 
the  corresponding  storeys  of  the  three  other  sides,  and  the 
court  is  so  far  uniform.    The  only  différence  consists  in  the 
third  or  upper  storey,  w^hich  on  the  western  side  is  sur- 
mounted  by  a  bâillement  of  very  élégant  wol*k,  while  pn  the 
three  others  an  en  tablature  and  balustrade  give  to  tliis  storey 
a  considérable  addition  of  height.  A  range  of  circular  arcades, 
separated  by  Corinlliian  pilasters,  forms  the  ground  floor; 
and  under  each  arch  is  a  lofty  window,  not  iilling  the  whole 
of  the  space  made  by  tlie  recess.    A  bold  cornice  and  entabla- 
ture  crown  this  storey,  and  above  rises  the  second,  the  plan 
of  which  consists  of  Windows  richly  moulded,  wilhalternalely 
circular  and  triangular  pediments;  each  window  slanding 
over  an  arcade,  and  separated  from  the  adjoining  one  by  a 
Composite  pilasler.    The  upper  storey  of  the  western  front 
bas  tbe  Windows  very   richly  enchased  with  sculptured 
groups,  trophies,  etc.  :  the  capitals  of  the  pilasters  represent- 

(1)  The  dimensions  of  this  front  are  as  folio ws  :— length,  525  ft.,  hetght, 
85  ft.,  width;of  central  compartment,  88  ft.,  wldUi  of  extrême  compart- 
ments,  75  ft.,  height  of  basement-storey,  35  ft.,  height  of  coiumns,  10 
diameiers  and  a  half,  or  38  a.  nçariy.  The  enlablature  is  nçarly  10  H. 
higb. 
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ing  Greek  models,  but  not  of  the  Ihree  rogular  orders.    This 
storey  in  thc  othcr  sides  of  the  court  is  the  same  as  the  se- 
cond, but  wilh  Corinlhian  pHaslcrs.    In  the  centre  of  each 
sîdc  is  a  projccting  compartment,  containing  the  principal 
gateway,  and  on  each  side  of  thèse  are  smaller  projections 
over  the  other  doorways  of  the  building.    Thèse  projecting 
parts  on  the  western  side,  six  in  number,  are  richly  orna- 
mented  with  sculpture,  in  the  pediments  by  which  they  are 
surmounted.    Those  of  the  southern  half  of  this  side  are  by 
Paolo  Poncio,  while  the  figures  over  the  doorways  are  by 
Jean  Goujon.  The  sculpture  of  the  pediments  of  the  northern 
half  were  however  executed  in  1810.  The  colossal  cariatide^ 
that  support  the  cornice  of  the  dôme,  over  the  central  gâte 
way  of  this  side,  are  by  Sarrasin.    In  the  other  three  sides 
the  smaller  projections  of  the  third  storey  hâve  their  balus- 
trades supported  by  colurans  detached  from  the  wall,  but 
bave  no  pediments.     The  central  gateways  bave  each  a  pedi- 
ment  rising  from  the  upper  entablature,  and   containing 
sculpture  by  Lesueur,  Ramey,  and  Coustou.    The  vestibules 
of  each  gateway  are  formed  by  two  ranges  of  Corinthian 
columns,  leavmg  a  carriage-road  in  the  centre  and  a  corridor 
on  each  side.    With  the  exception  of  that  to  the  east  they  are 
ail  unfinished.    Sentinels  are  posted  at  each  of  them.  Per- 
rault formed  the  designs  of  thèse  three  sides,  which,  how- 
ever, were  not  completed  in  bis  time.  The  friezes  are  richly 
sculptured,  and  the  capitals  of  thepilastersareallworked  with 
great  care.    The  length  of  each  side  is  408  feet  :  the  wholé 
forms  a  perfect  Sf(uare  ;  and  from  the  unusual  quantily  of 
décorative  parts,  of  which  Uie  sides  are  composed,  as  well  as 
from  its  magnificent  proportions,  it  is  beyond  dispute  the 
finest  court  exisling  in  Europe  ;  only  one  thing  is  wanting 
to  complète  the  splendid  effect  which  it  produces,  that  the 
arcades  of  the  ground  floor  should  contain  smaller  mural 
spaces,  and  that  thèse  spaces  should  be  entirely  occupied  by 
Windows.     The  pavement  of  this  court,   the  railing  that 
surrounds  it,  and  the  other  arrangements  connected  with 
the  area,  are  unworthy  of  so  sumptuous  a  palace,  and  convey 
the  appearance  of  désolation  which  bas  unfortunately  been  a 
real  attribute  of  this  building  almost  ever  since  its  érection. 
At  the  north-western  extremity  of  the  exterior  will  be  per- 
ceived  the  walls  of  a  projecting  wing,  begun  but  not  yel 
completçd.    It  is  intended  to  correspond  to  that  part  which 
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joins  Ihe  Louvre  lo  Ihe  LongGallery  ;  and  will,  when  finished, 
commiinicale  wilh  Ihe  norlhern  gallery,  which  is  desUned 
lo  I)e  carried  on  lo  meel  il.  Some  additions  will  also  hâve 
to  be  made  lo  the  southern  wing,  vrhich  was  never  flnished. 
A  garden  before  Ihe  soulhern  front  is  called  the  Garden  of 
the  Infanta,  from  the  Spanish  Princess  who  came  into  France, 
in  1721,  lo  marry  Louis  XV.  There  is  also  a  small  court 
formed  by  the  projection  of  the  unfinished  wing  al  Ihe  com- 
mencement of  the  Long  Gallery.  Il  is  surrounded  by  antique 
bas-reliefs,  and  contains  a  colossal  granité  Sphinx  brought 
from  Egypt.  The  side  entrance  to  the  muséums  is  through 
this  court. 

/nfertor .—Almosl  ail  the  inlerior  of  Ihis  palace  is  devoled 
to  the  receplion  of  the  muséums  for  which  il  is  so  celebrated, 
and  which  constilute  some  of  the  principal  and  peculiar  at- 
tractions of  the  capital  of  France.  As  the  inlerior  will  only 
be  visited  by  persons  inspecting  thèse  invaluable  collections, 
the  description  of  Ihe  various  apartments  of  Ihe  Louvre  will 
be  found  following  in  the  order  in  which  a  visitor  of  the  mu- 
séums will  gfenerally  lake  them.  They  are  known  collect- 
ively  by  the  name  of  Musées  Royaux  ;  but  individually  as 
follows:  Musée  des  Tableaux  des  Écoles  Italienne» ,  Fia- 
mandes f  et  Françaises;  Musée  des  Tableaux  des  Écoles 
Espagnoles  ;  Musée  des  Dessins;  Musée  des  Antiques  ;  Mu- 
sée Grec  et  Egyptien;  Musée  de  la  Marine;  Musée  de  la 
Sculpture  Moderne,  (i) 

(0  Foret  ^ers  are  admftted  to  ail  tbese  muséums,  excei*t  one,  on 
merely  exhiblUng  thelr  passports  and  Inscriblns  thelr  names  In  a  book 
at  the  porter's  lodge,  Avhich  is  situated  at  the  side  entry,  a  little  to  the 
right  of  the  grand  entrance,  over  which  the  tttle  Musée  Royal  is  in- 
scribed  in  gold  Iptters.  To  vlsit  the  "  Musée  de  la  Sculpture  Moderne," 
vrritten  application  for  permission  must  be  made  to  **  M.  le  Comte  For- 
bin.  Directeur  des  Musées  Royaux  ;"  and  tbe  letter  must  be  left  eltb«'  at 
the  porter's  lodge,  or  sent,  posl-paid,  to  56,  rue  St.  Lazare.  The  days  of 
admission  are  every  day  except  Monday.  Sunday  is  a  public  day,  and 
the  throng  of  ail,  but  particularly  the  lower,  orders  of  Paris  is  Yery  great. 
The  good  behaviour  and  intelligent  remarlis  of  tbese  sfiectators  are  wor- 
thy  of  observation.  For  permission  to  study  in  thèse  muséums,  spécial 
application  must  be  made  to  the  Director.  They  -were  formerly  open  to 
every  body,  but,  the  privilège  baving  t>een  grossly  abused,  a  limitation 
bas  been  instiluted.  It  must  be  added  tbat  of  late  years  the  annual  ex- 
hibition of  the  Works  of  modem  artists  talées  place  in  the  long  gallery  ; 
tbe  conséquence  of  "which  islhe  closing  of  this  collection  from  the  ist 
of  February  to  June.  À'othing  can  be  more  prejudicial  to  tbe  advance- 
ment  of  art,  and  few  things  more  annoylng  to  the  connoisseur  \%bo 
Yisits  Paris  at  that  time  of  the  year.   The  excellence  of  the  modem 
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The  Musée  des  Tableaux  des  Écoles  Italiennes,  Flamandes, 
et  Françaises  occupies  pari  of  Ihe  wing  of  the  Louvre  built 
under  Henry  II.  and  Charles  IX.,  as  wcU  as  the  whole  of'the 
long  gallery.  Il  is  approached  either  by  llie  grand  slaircase, 
the  enlrance  to  which  is  in  the  southern  wing  of  the  western 
front  of  the  Louvre,  or  hy  a  side  door.  The  former  is  open 
only  on  Sundays,  and  other  occasions,  v^hen  the  public  are 
admitted  indiscriminately  :  the  latter  is  open  every  day,  when 
studenls  and  persons  v^ith  parlicular  permissions,  or  fo- 
reigners,  are  allowed  access.  The  grand  staircase,  built  after 
the  designs  of  Fontaine,  is  one  of  the  most  splendid  parts 
of  the  Louvre  :  the  steps  rise  between  Iwo  stone  walis,  sur- 
mounted  at  each  end  by  lofty  arches  resting  upon  marble 
pillars.  The  roof  and  walls  are  painted,  and  omamenled 
with  great  richness  :  the  columns  of  the  Doric  order  are  ol 
Flemish  marble,  with  white  marble  capilals,  and  are  22  in 
number.  The  staircase  divides  in  the  centre,  under  an  arch, 
into  two  branches,  one  leading'  to  the  apartmenls  surround- 
ing  the  court,  the  other  to  the  long  gallery.  Two  divisions 
of  the  ceiling  are  thus  made  :  on  one,  is  the  Revival  of  the 
Arts,  by  Pujol,  on  the  other,  Minerva  protecling  the  Arts,  by 
Meynier.  Some  fine  porphyry  and  marble  vases  stand  at  the 
head  of  the  staircase.  The  first  room  of  the  Muséum  con- 
tains  some  of  the  earliest  paintings  of  the  middie  âges.  The 
next,  called  the  Grand  Salon,  is  one  of  the  largest  and  best- 
lighted  exhibition-rooms  to  be  found  any  where.  It  contains 
either  pictures  of  an  immense  size,  or  those  which  require 
and  will  bear  a  slrong  light.  The  long  gallery  is  divided  by 
projecting  arcades,  supported  by  marble  columns,  into  many 
parts;  some  of  which  are  lighted  from  the  roof,  others  from 
side  Windows  :  it  is  1,332  feet  in  length,  and  42  in  width.  The 
walls,  being  entirely  covered  with  pictures,  admit  of  no  archi- 
tectural décoration.  A  plain  slab  of  red  marble  runs  ail  round 
the  gallery  to  the  height  of  about  three  feet  against  tlie 
walI,  and  the  pictures  rest  upon  ils  upper  line.  The  gallery 
is  divided  into  three  schools  :  the  French,  the  Flemish  and 
German,  and  thellalian.  It  contains  1,40G  pictures  alloge- 
ther:  viz.  French  school,  373;  Flemish  and  German,  540; 

exhibition  cannot  repay  anybody  for  the  deprivation  of  the  study  of 
the  Old  Masters.  It  is  greatly  to  be  desired  that  this  lamentable  want 
of  a  proper  place  of  exhibition  for  the  une  arts  of  the  day  may  soon  be 
suppiied  by  the  érection  of  a  separate  and  suitable  building. 
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Italiaii,  485;  and  copies,  8.  None  but  the  worksof  deceased 
masters  are  admitted  into  this  muséum.  Tliis  coUeclion  was 
principally  formed  by  Napoléon,  wlien  il  was  enriched  wilh 
ail  Ihe  chefs^*œuvre  of  Europe.  Thèse  were  in  great  part 
taken  away  by  the  allies  in  iSlô;  but,  even  as  it  now  stands, 
the  gallery  is  one  of  the  finest  in  the  world.  (1) 

The  Musée  des  Tableaux  des  Écoles  Espagnoles  is  arranged 
in  the  rooms  on  the  fîrst  floor  of  the  eastern  side,  and  is  one 
of  the  latest  and  most  precious  acquisitions  made  by  the 
crown  of  France  for  the  benefit  of  the  country.  The  rooms 
theraselves  bave  never  been  flnished,  otherwise  than  in  a 
temporary  manner,  and  they  bave  no  claims  except  their 
size  to  the  visîtor's  attention.  Two  apartments  at  the  south- 
em  end  are,  however,  worthy  of  especial  notice:  one  the 
bedroom  of  Henry  IV.,  where  the  monarch  used  to  sleep 
when  he  inhabitée  the  Louvre,  and  in  which  the  alcôve  still 
remains  where  the  royal  bed  was  placed,  and  on  which  the 
king's  body  was  laid  afler  bis  assassination.  The  massive 
oak  carving  and  the  ancient  gilding  of  this  room  are  precisely 
in  the  same  state  as  at  the  time  of  that  good  king^s  death. 
Another  room  is  the  bedchamber  of  Anne  of  Austria,  moth^ 
of  Louis  XIV.,  very  similar  to  the  one  just  described,  and  or- 
namenled  in  tlie  same  stately  manner.  The  works  of  the 
Spanish  «nasters,  arranged  in  the  adjoining  suites  of  rooms, 
are  4ô4  in  number,  and  comprise  spécimens  of  nearly  ail  the 
masters  whom  Spain  bas  produced.  Murillo,  Zurbaran,  Ve- 
lasquez.  Morales,  Gano,  Ribera,  Goya,  etc.,  are  ail  represented 
hère  by  numerous  and  very  excellent  productions  of  tlieir 
palettes;  but  the  descriptive  catalogue  of  the  collection  isso 
complète  that  we  refer  the  visitor  to  it  for  ail  further  inform- 
'  ation.  This  great  muséum,  first  opened  in  January,  1837,  was 
collected  in  Spain  at  a  cost,  it  is  said,  of  only  900,000  fr.,  by 
Baron  Taylor,  who  was  commissioned  by  King  Louis  Philippe 
for  that  purpose,  and  who  is  justly  entitled  to  the  thanks  of 
the  nation  for  the  good  service  he  bas  thereby  rendered  to 
the  cultivation  of  the  fine  arts. 

The  Musée  des  Dessins  is  arranged  in  the  rooms  on  the  first 

floor  of  the  Fieux  Louvre,  or  western  side  of  the  palace,  and 

(1)  There  being  very  exceUent  catalogues  publisbed,  at  a  low  piice, 
of  ail  tbe  muséums  contained  in  the  Louvre,  whicb  are  procured  on  tbe 
spot,  ail  mention  of  tbe  contents  of  tbese  collections  would  be  as  su- 
perfluous  hère,  as  It  is,  fTom  the  space  it  would  necessarily  occupyy 
totaliy  impossible. 
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part  of  the  nortiiern  side,  and  is  one  of  the  most  Yaluable 
and  extensive  collections  of  works  of  this  kind  in  existence. 
It  contains  numerous  spécimens  of  tbe  great  roaslers  of  ail 
Bcbools,  and  is  of  inestimable  value  to   the  professional 
Eludent^  as  well  as  the  connoisseur.  There  are  704  drawmgs 
of  the  Italian,  222  of  the  Flemish  and  Dulch,  and  372  of  Ihe 
French  schools,  besides  several  by  the  Spanish  maslers— 
1,298  in  ail.    The  drawhdgs  are  nearly  ail  commodiousljr 
arrangea  under  glazed  frames  on  reclhiing  desks,  and  tho 
muséum  itself  is  quite  a  model  for  ail  similar  insUlutions. 
The  rooms  in  which  this  collection  is  containedwere  formerly 
the  only  ones  of  the  palace  reserved  for  stale  purposes,  and 
under  Charles  X.  were  used  for  the  réception  of  the  Chambers 
before  the  openUig  of  the  législative  session.    The  room  at 
the  Southern  end  pf  the  west  side,  called  the  Antechamber  ol 
the  time  of  Henry  U.,  bas  a  richly-decorated  ceiling  repre- 
senting  History  recording  the  events  of  the  battle  of  Bou- 
vines;  it  is  surrounded  by  allegorical  figures  by  Gassies.  The 
next  apartment  is  the  Grande  Salle  du  Conseil,  the  ceiling  of 
which,  of  vast  dimensions,  is  painted  with  an  allegorical  re- 
présentation of  France  receiving  the  charter  from  the  hands 
of  Louis  XVIII.,  amidst  the  most  distingulshed  of  her  kings 
and  legists.    This  splendid  composition  is  surrounded  by 
eigbt  historical  painthigs  in  grisaille;  the  whole  is  the  pro- 
duction of  Blondel.    The  third  room  is  known  by  the  name 
of  the  ScUle  du  Comité  du  Contentieux;  the  ceiling,  by  Drol 
ling,  represents  Law  descending  upon  the  earth.    The  fourlh 
is  called  the  Salle  des  Conférences  ;  the  subject  of  the  ceiling, 
painted  by  Mauzaisse,  is  Divine  Wisdom  giving  laws  to  kings 
and  legislators.    Over  ail  the  doors  of  thèse  splendid  apart- 
ments  are  allegorical  paintings,  and  some  of  the  rooms  con- 
tain  valuable  copies  of  Italian  pictures,  as  well  as  original 
paintings  of  the  French  school.  At  the  head  of  a  double  stair- 
case,  formed  by  the  side  of  the  Pavillon  de  l'Horloge,  is  a 
most  beautiful-  stained  window,  represenling  in  varions  com- 
partments  the  progress  of  the  fine  arts  during  the  middle  and 
later  âges  in  France,  executed  by  Ghenevard,  at  the  Royal 
Sèvres  manufactory. 

Tlie  Musée  des  Antiques  is  entered  by  the  vestibule  at  the 
bottom  of  the  grand  staircase,  or  by  another  communicaiing 
with  the  side  staircase  leading  to  tlie  long  gallery.  Tlie  séries 
of  apartments  on  the  ground  floor,  which  extend  from  the 
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principal  entrance  to  tlie  end  next  tlie  river,  formed  tlie 
apartmentsof  Anneof  Austria  in  16G0;  and  retain  nearly  ali 
the  décoration  l)estowed  upon  tliem  at  tlie  lime  of  tlieir 
flrst  érection.    The  ceilings  are  adorned  witli  sculptured 
compartments,  as  well  as  witii  some  fine  paintings;  and  a 
great  profusion  of  raarble  columns  and  marble  incrustations 
on  tlie  walis  are  to  be  scen  Ihroughout  them.  At  the  end  next 
the  river,  and  under  part  of  tlie  grand  salon,  is  the  Salle  de 
Dianet  so  named  from  a  celebrated  antique  contained  in  it. 
On  the  eastern  side  of  the  vestibule,  at  the  foot  of  the  grand 
staircase,another  suite  of  apartments  leads  ofTto  the  east,  and 
forms  partof  the  gênerai  floorofthe  southem  side  of  tlie  court 
of  the  Louvre.  This,  like  the  other  suite,  consists  of  numerous 
apartments,  l^ut  forais  two  paraliel  séries  divided  from  each 
other  hj  a  strong  partition  wall.   This  walI  and  the  darker 
gallery  on  the  northern  side  of  it  were  part  of  the  old  pile  of 
the  Louvre  as  it  existed  in  the  time  of  Charles  V.,  from  1364 
to  1380,  and  when  it  was  inhabited  by  his  consort,  Jeanne  de 
Bourbon.    Catherine  de  Medicis  had  thèse  apartments  richly 
adorned  by  Rosso,  Primaticcio,  Paolo  Poncio,  and  other  cele- 
brated artists  of  that  period.    It  is  now  divided  into  several 
compartments,  as  well  as  that  on  the  southern  side  of  the 
partition  wall,  which  are  called  afler  the  principal  statues 
that  are  placed  in  them.    The  marble  décorations  of  the 
lloors  and  walls  are  hère  exceedingly  sumptuous.    With  this 
suite  communicates  the  Salle  des  Cariatides,  a  splendid  hall, 
occupying  the  whole  ground  floor  of  the  southern  half  of  the 
Vieux  Louvre.    It  dérives  its  name  from  four  colossal  caria- 
tides, by  Jean  Goujon,  supporting  a  gallery  at  the  northern 
end  of  this  apartment;  they  are  of  excellent  exécution,  and 
are  reckoned    among  the  chefs-d'œuvre  of  that   niaster. 
Above  this  gallery  is  a  bas-relief,  by  Benvenuto  Cellini, 
originally  sculptured  for  a  fountain  at  Fontainebleau.    This 
great  collection  of  antiques  dates  from  1797,  and  in  1803 
was  opened  to  the  public  under  the  tille  of  the  Musée  A'apo- 
léon;  itthen  contained,  like  the  gallery  of  Paintings,  ail  the 
richcst  spoils  of  llaly,  which  however  were  restored  to  their 
original  owners  in  1815  by  the  allies.    The  présent  collection 
consists  of  about  235  statues,  aninlals,  etc.  ;  230  busts  and 
lieads;  212  bas-reliefs  ;  and  ^33  vases,  candelabra,  altars, 
etc.;  making  in  ail  1,116  objecls. 
The  Musie  Grec  el  Égyptien  occupiez  Ihc  firsl  floor  of  the 
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southeraside  of  Ihe  oourt;  and  was  placed  hère  under  Uie 
auspices  of  Gliarles  X.  U  is  approached  by  Ihe  grand  stair- 
case  ;  and  the  first  room  into  which  the  visitor  enfers  is  cir- 
cular,  containing  a  magnificent  mosaic  pavement,  in  the 
centre  of  which  is  placed  a  large  marble  vase  on  a  pedestal, 
copied  from  the  antique.  Round  this  apartment  are  ranged 
marble  busts  of  some  of  the  greatestsculptors  and  painters  of 
France.  On  the  right  hand  is  the  entrance  to  Ihe  Galerie 
d*y4poll<m,  which  extends  over  part  of  the  rooms  below,  once 
occupied  by  Anne  of  Austria.  It  remains  in  Ibe  same  state 
of  décoration  as  in  the  time  of  thaï  Prmcess,  but  is  at  pré- 
sent under  repair.  Two  gales  of  carved  steel  of  the  time 
oC  Henry  U.  close  the  entrance  to  this  gallery,  andwill  arrest 
the  visitor's  attention.  From  the  circular  ante-room  the  vi- 
sitor enters  a  small  room  containing  some  valuable  cups, 
vases,  jewels,  porcelaine,  and  other  precious  objects  of  the 
middle  âges,  belonging  to  the  crown.  Among  Ihem  are  a  re- 
markable  Arabian  vase  givenlo  St.  Louis  during  the  crusades; 
asilver  statue  of  Henry  IV.  while  a  boy  ;  the  loolcing-glass  and 
other  articles  of  the  toilette  belonging  to  Mary  de  Medicis, 
given  lier  by  the  Republic  of  Venice,  richly  ornamented  with 
precious  stones;  some  valuable  pièces  of  damascened  ar- 
mour,  including  a  suit  of  Francis  I.;  a  great  number  of 
finely-worked  cameos  and  agates;  some  cups  in  sardonyx, 
carved  by  Benvenuto  Gellini,  etc.  A  larger  room  of  mag- 
nificent proportions,  which  occurs  immediately  afler  this, 
was  once  the  Salle  des  Gardes  when  the  palace  was  inlia- 
bited  by  the  monarchs  of  France  ;  it  contains  some  excellent 
copies  of  large  Italian  paîntings,  and  several  productions  of 
the  French  school.  From  this  apartment  a  door  leads  into 
the  séries  of  rooms  forming  the  Greek  and  Egyptian  Muséum. 
Thèse,  though  extending  along  the  whole  lenglh  of  this  side 
of  the  court,  occupy  only  half  of  the  space,  being  diyided 
trom  a  similar  range  of  apartments  looking  on  to  the  river, 
and  thus  forming  a  double  suite.  The  first  of  the  rooms  into 
which  the  visitor  enters  commences  the  séries  of  anliquilies 
found  in  ancient  Etruria  and  the  south  of  Ilaly,  as  wcll  as  in 
Greece.  The  collection  occupies  threc  rooms,  and  is  onc  of 
tlie  largest  aud  choicest  in  the  world.  It  is  a  malter  no  loss 
ofwouder  Ihan  regret  that  no  catalogue  lias  yct  becu  pub- 
lished  of  il,  though  it  was  Iiegun  several  ycars  ago.  The 
vjsitoi'*b  atlentiojqi  ean  only  be  direcled  to  tljc  unusual  sizc  of 
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a  great  number  of  thé  Tases,  particularly  those  which  staad 
oii  the  marble  tables,  and  to  the  fine  state  of  préservation  in 
-wlrich  most  of  them  remain.  Tbe  riches  and  élégance  of  Her- 
culaneum  and  Pompeii  are  to  be  found  bere;  and  most  of  the 
Btensilsof  domestic  life  will  be  perceived  in  thèse  cases.  A 
collection  of  glass  vases,  another  of  bronze  instruments,  and 
another  of  cameos  and  gems,  will  not  escape  the  visitor^s 
attention.  The  rooms  in  which  thèse  treasures  are  contahied, 
though  not  large,  bave  been  finished  and  arranged  with  great 
magnificence  and  taste.  Their  ceilingsare  ail  painted  by  the 
first  artists  of  the  day,  and  the  other  décorations  of  the  walls 
and  floors  are  equally  sumptuous.  The  ceiling  of  the  first 
room  represents  the  apotheosis  of  Homer,  by  Ingres  ;  that  of 
the  second,  Vesuvius  receiving  fire  from  Jupiter  to  consume 
Herculaneum,  Pompeii,  and  Stabia,  by  Heim  ;  the  third  con- 
tains  a  picture  by  Meynier,  of  the  Nymphs  of  Parlhenope,  or 
Naples,  carrying  from  their  shores  their  household  gods,  and 
led  by  the  goddess  of  the  fine  arts  to  the  banks  of  the  Seine. 
Gompartments  on  the  walls  surround  ail  thèse  pictures>  fiUed 
with  subjects  related  to  them,  and  are  painted  either  in  ^t- 
saille,  or  in  imitation  of  the  pictures  of  Pompeii.  A  fourth 
room  is  devoted  lo  some  more  of  the  porcelaine  of  the  earliest 
masters,  belonging  to  the  crown,  and  contains,  besides  some 
agates,  some  ecclesiaslical  ornaments,  and  other  curious  ar- 
ticles, also  crown  property.  The  ceiling,  by  Picot,  represents 
Gybele,  the  Magna  Mater,  proiecting  Stabia,  Herculaneum, 
Pompeii,  and  Retina,  from  the  fires  of  Vesuvius.  A  hall  next 
is  entered,  which  stands  in  the  middle  of  the  building.  The 
roof  is  supported  by  while  marble  columns,  with  gilded  ca- 
pitals  and  bases;  the  floor  contains  a  fine  mosaic;  and  the 
ceiling,  in  three  compartments,  is  adorned  with  paintings  by 
Gros.  The  next  four  rooms  contain  the  Egyptian  antiquities; 
most  of  whicli  are  the  fruits  of  the  French  researchesin  Egypt, 
and  many  presented  by  later  travellers.  For  the  objects  of 
domestic  life,  and  for  ail  minuter  articles,  this  is  perhaps  the 
most  complète  collection  in  existence.  Of  this,  again,  no  ca- 
talogue is  published,  and  the  visitor  is  forced  to  inspect  the 
treasures  of  the  différent  cases,  aided  only  by  bis  own  coo- 
jectures.  Valuable  and  exceedingl^^  scarce  Egyptian  vases, 
mummies  of  birds  and  animais,  and  some  MSS.  in  fine  pré- 
servation, will  be  perceived  ;  paintings  and  palettes,  on  which 
tlie  colour  still  remains,  will  be  found.    Seeds  of  varions 
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kinds,  and  even  fragments  of  bread,  found  in  the  iombs  oï 
Egypt,  are  preserved  hère.  Cloth  of  varions  kinds,  brooms, 
musical  instruments,  walking-sticks,  and  a  crutch  shod  wiUi 
iron,  ail  of  the  ancient  days  of  Egypte  flnd  a  place  in  this  most 
interesting  collection.  The  same  gorgeous  décorations  of  the 
ceilings  and  the  walls  arecontinued  throughout  thèse  rooms; 
the  ceiling  of  tlie  first  is  occupied  hy  an  allegorical  painting, 
of  Study  and  Genius  aiding  Greece  in  the  discovery  of  Egypt, 
by  Picot  ;  the  second  has  the  ceiling  iilled  with  a  paintûig  bj 
Abel  de  Pujol,  the  subject  of  which  is  Egypt  saved  by  Joseph. 
In  the  3rd  room  is  tlie  best  painting  of  the  whole,  by  Horace 
Vernel,  who  has  represented  pope  Julius  II.  giving  orders  for 
the  building  of  the  Vatican  and  St.  Peter's  to  Bramante,  Mi- 
chael  Angelo,  and  Raphaël.  The  4lh  room,  smaller  Uian  the 
others,  has  the  Genius  of  France  encouraging  the  arts,  by 
Fragonard.  Compartments  in  grisaille,  and  other  styles, 
accompany  each  of  thèse  ceilings.  The  visiter  will  be  struck 
both  with  the  splendeur  of  the  rooms,  that  are  allotted  to 
this  muséum,  and  the  extraordinary  rarity  and  beauty  of  the 
objects  of  which  this  invaluable  collection  is  composed. 

The  rooms  behind  the  Musée  Grec  et  Égyptien  are  filled 
with  a  choice  collection  of  paintings  of  the  French  schools, 
and  one  especially  with  the  valuable  set  of  the  ports  of  France, 
by  Joseph  Vernet.  The  middie  room  contains  some  curious 
fumiture  and  objects  of  art  or  religions  décoration  of  tlie 
middie  âges.  The  ceilings  of  ail  thèse  rooms  are  pahited  with 
Uie  same  magniflcence  as  those  of  the  parallel  apartments; 
and  if  the  rooms  be  taken  in  the  same  order,  tlieir  subjects 
will  be  found  to  be  as  foUows  :— in  the  first  room  is  the  pré- 
sentation of  Poussin  by  Cardinal  Richelieu  to  Louis  XIII.,  by 
Alaux.  The  second  contains  the  battle  of  Ivry,  by  Steuben; 
and  the  third,  Piiget  presenting  bis  groupe  oîMilo  ofCrotona^ 
now  in  the  Musée  de  la  Sculpture  Moderne,  to  Louis  XIY.  at 
Versailles,  byDeveria;  besides  some  paintings  representing 
some  of  the  principal  events  connected  with  the  arts  of  the 
relgn  of  Louis  XIV.  The  fourth  room  has  Francis  I.,  accom- 
panied  by  his  court,  receiving  the  paintings  brought  by  Pri- 
maticcio  from  Italy,  executed  by  Fragonard.  The  fiflh  is 
adorned  with  an  allegorical  representatipn  of  the  revival  of 
the  arts  in  France,  and  with  eight  paintings  of  historical 
events,  from  the  time  of  Charles  VIII.  to  the  dealh  of  Henry 
n.;  thèse  are  the  production  of  Heim.  The  ceiling  of  thesixtl^ 
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by  Fragonard,  contains  Francis  I.  knigliled  by  Ihe  Chevalier 
payard  ;  Ihal  ol*  Ihe  sevcnlh,  Gharlemagne  receiving  manu-^ 
scripts  from  Alciiin  ;  thc  cighlh  room  bas  ils  ceiling  painted 
by  DroUing  :  Louis  XII.  proclaimed  falber  of  Ihe  people  at 
the  states-general  of  Tours  in  150G;  and  in  the  ninth  is  the 
expédition  lo  Egypt  under  tlie  orders  of  Napoléon,  by  L. 
Goignet.  In  ail  lliese  rooms,  there  are  compartments  painted 
in  grisaille,  or  other  methods,  containing  subjects  relating 
to  the  principal  ones  of  the  ceilings.  Some  rooms  on  the 
ground  lloor  of  Uiis  sidc  of  the  court  are  given  up  to  artisls 
and  studenls  wlio  form  models  from  thc  antique,  and  others 
contain  some  of  the  larger  Egyptian  antiquities,  not  common- 
ly  shown  to  visitors. 

The  Musée  de  la  Marine  bas  been  placed  in  several  of  the 
rooms  of  the  first  floor  of  the  northem  side  of  the  court, 
which  in  themselves  are  not  large,  and  are  devoid  of  orna- 
ment.  The  collection  which  they  contain  is  exceedingly 
interesting.  The  first  room  to  tlie  easl  contains  a  collection 
of  arms,  canoës,  dresses,  and  other  objects,  from  tUe  islands  of 
the  Southern  Océan  and  from  America  ;  but  Uiis  apartment  is 
principally  interesting  for  the  relies  of  the  ship  of  M.  de  la 
Pérouse,  discovered  and  brought  to  France  by  Capt.  Dil- 
lon,  and  which  wçre  placed  hère  by  order  of  Charles  X.  The 
next  is  filled  with  models  of  cannon,  and  some  ancient  fire- 
arms  used  at  sea.  The  third  room  bas  very  finely-finished 
models  of  ail  the  varions  descriptions  of  vessels  used  in  the 
French  navy.  Thc  fourlh  room  is  filled  with  nautical  and 
scienliflc  instruments.  The  fiflli  room  bas  models  of  Cher- 
bourg and  other  places,  besides  some  of  curions  foreign  ves-* 
sels,  etc.  The  remaining  rooms  bave  models  of  several  of  the 
maritime  arsenals  of  France,  vessels  of  ail  kinds,  French  and 
foreign,  machines,  etc.  Ail  the  models  are  executed  with  the 
greatest  care,  and  are  in  themselves  very  beautiful  objects, 
not  only  of  science  but  of  art.  A  séries  of  busts  of  the  prin- 
cipal naval  commanders  of  France,  in  while  marble,  extends 
throughout  the  rooms.  It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  no 
catalogue  of  this  valuable  muséum  is  as  yet  published.  Part 
of  the  first  floor  of  this  side  of  the  Louvre,  parallel  to  the 
Musée  de  la  Marine,  is  occupied  by  the  governor  of  the  pa- 
lace, and  the  ground  floor  is  filled  by  varions  offices. 

The  Musée  de  la  Scidpture  Moderne  is  placed  in  the  halls 
on  the  ground  floor  of  the  northem  halfof  the  Vieux  Louvre, 
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and  js  eniered  hy  tbe  vesUbule  of  the  western  front.  It  is 
arranged  in  flve  apartments  or  halls,  ail  built  of  solid  stone, 
and  floored  willi  the  most  preciousmarbles;  tbe  walls  are 
plain,  but  the  mouldings  and  comices  are  ricbly  decorated. 
Hère  are  placed  many  of  the  chefs  d'œuvre  of  tlie  most  celé- 
brated  sculptors  of  France,  or  who  were  attracted  to  France 
by  the  munificence  of  the  sovereigns:  among  them  mUI  be 
found  the  productions  of  Jean  Cousin,  Jean  Goujon,  Paolo 
Poncio,  Germain  Pilon,  Desjardins,  Coysevox,  Girardon,  Pu- 
get,  with  two  magnificent  works  of  Michael  Angelo  and  Ga- 
nova.  No  description  need  be  entered  into  of  this  most  re- 
markable  and  most  interesting  collection.  À  yery  instructive 
catalogue  is  published,  and  is  to  be  procured  on  the  spot. 
On  tbe  ground  floor  of  the  eastern  side  are  two  magnificent 
galleries  or  halls,  each  fîlling  the  length  of  nearly  one  half  of 
^the  side  of  the  palace.  Thèse  are  partly  fiUed  with  plaister 
caslsfrom  the  Musée  des  Antiques;  that  to  the  SouUi,  some- 
times  called  the  Galerie  de  Henri  IP^,,  is  annually  used  as  an 
exhibilion-room  for  modem  sculpture.  At  the  extrêmes  of 
this  side  of  the  palace,  and  leading  from  each  of  thèse  gal- 
leries, are  grand  staircases  rising  to  the  fîrst  floor,  and  open- 
mg  on  to  tlie  colonnade.  The  vaulUng  of  the  roof  above  thèse 
staircases  is  built  in  stone  richly  omamented,  and  supported 
by  lofty  Corinthian  columns  ;  they  are  remarkable  for  their 
size  and  their  light  appearance.  The  whole  of  the  third  store^ 
round  the  four  sides  of  the  Louvre,  is  either  uninhabited  or 
devoted  to  very  subordinate  purposes.  The  visitor  of  this 
wonderfui  palace  will  be  struck  not  less  with  its  apparent 
désolation,  than  with  ils  great  magnificence  :  there  is  ample 
room  in  it  to  lodge  a  sovereign  with  a  large  and  brilliant  court, 
or  to  form  the  greatest  assemblage  of  muséums  that  were  ever 
concentrated  in  one  spot. 

From  the  Louvre,  the  visiter  will  proceed,  by  the  gateway 
on  the  northern  side,  into  the  rue  St.  Honoré  ;  and,  turning 
to  the  left,  will  arrive  at 

The  Palais  Roy  A  L.—Where  this  palace  stands  was  a  house» 
erected  in  the  time  of  Charles  YI.,  situated  without  the  city 
walls  ;  this  was  purchased  by  the  Cardinal  de  Richelieu,  wba 
built  on  its  site  a  splendid  résidence,  which  assumed  the 
name  of  the  Palads  Cardinal.  It  was  begun  by  Lemercier 
m  1629,  and  occupied  the  place  where  had  previously  stood 
the  Hôtels  de  Rambouillet  and  de  Mercœur^  successive  addi^ 

16. 
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lions  were  made  lo  il,  and  il  was  finished  in  ïCle.  Severat 
courts  were  included  in  Ihis  palace  :  Ihe  easlern  wing  of  Ihc 
first  oonlained  a  lliealre  capable  of  accomraodaling  3,000 
speclators;  Ihe  western  \ras  occupied  by  a  magnificcnl  gai- 
lery,  Ibe  ceiling  of  which,  painled  by  Philippe  de  Cham- 
pagne, represented  the  principal  events  of  the  cardinales  life. 
A  similar  gallery  was  aiso  formed  on  the  western  side  of  the 
second  court,  and  was  adornedwith  portraits  of  thegreal  men 
of  France  by  Philippe  de  Champagne,  Vouet,  etc.  Thé  walls 
of  the  arcades  of  this  court  were  ornamented  with  ships' 
prows,  anchors,  etc.,  carved  in  slone,  in  allusion  to  the  office 
of  grand  master  of  navigation,  held  by  the  cardinal.  Within 
the  palace  tliere  was  also  a  second  théâtre,  calculated  for 
only  500  persons.  The  chapel  was  filled  up  with  extraor- 
dinary  magnifîcejdce,  and  some  large  gardens  at  the  back  of 
the  palace  occupied  a  parallelogram  of  1,000  feet  by  432, 
cxlending  over  the  sites  of  the  présent  Rues  de  Valois,  de 
Monlpensier,  and  de  Beaujolais.  Their  principal  ornament 
was  a  large  alley  of  chestnut  trees,  reared  at  an  expense  of 
300,000  fr.,  the  branches  having  been  ail  trained  by  iron 
bands.  The  original  plan  of  the  cardinal  was  to  bave  erecled 
houses  ail  round  the  garden,  with  three  grand  entrances;  but 
the  splendour  of  the  ministères  establisliment  is  said  to  hâve 
excited  the  jealousy  of  the  king;  and,  shortly  before  his 
death  in  1C42,  the  cardinal  made  a  présent  of  il  lo  Louis  Xlll., 
confirming  the  gift  by  his  will.  On  the  death  of  Richelieu, 
the  king  removed  into  this  palace,  which  from  that  period 
bas  retained  ils  présent  appellation.  On  the  king  dying  in 
IG43,  Anne  of  Austria,  with  the  young  king,  Louis  XIV., 
made  this  her  résidence,  and  remained  hère  during  the  tur- 
bulent limes  of  the  Fronde,  At  tliis  period,  the  grand  gallery 
to  the  west  was  converted  into  apartments  for  the  king's  bro- 
ther,  the  Duke  of  Orléans,  to  whom,  afler  the  king  had  ceased 
lo  réside  in  it,  he  presented  il  for  his  life.  About  this  time, 
the  Palais  Royal  was  considerably  enlarged:  the  Hôlel  de 
Brion,  at  the  corner  of  the  rue  de  Richelieu,  was  added  to  il, 
and  a  grand  gallery  was  erecled  on  that  side  by  Mansard. 
In  1693,  the  palace  was  ceded  by  Louis  XIV.  lo  Philippe, 
Duke  of  Orléans,  his  nephew,  as  part  of  his  apanage  on  his 
marriage  with  Mademoiselle  de  Blois.  The  Régent  Duke  of 
Orléans,  on  coming  into  possession  of  this  property,  placed  in 
the  grand  gallery  Ihe  valuable  collection  of  ptctures  which 
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he  had  purchased  în  various  parts  of  Europe,  and  which,  atlet 
heiioming  celebrated  as  the  Orléans  gallery,  was  sold  at  the 
time  of  tbe  Revolation,  when  the  greater  part  of  ils  treasiires 
passed  into  England.    Hère,  too,  had  previously  bcen  arrang- 
ea, in  the  time  of  Louis  XIV.,  the  collection  of  medals  and  en- 
graved  gems,  equally  well  known  with  the  pictures;   and 
whicli,  at  the  Révolution,  was  purchased  by  the  Empress  of 
Russia.    Tiie  orgies  carried  on  in  this  palace  by  the  régent 
bave  been  sufficiently  commemorated  in  the  memoirs  of  the 
time  ;  after  a  cessation  under  his  successor,  they  were  to  a 
certain  extent  resumed  by  the  Duke  of  Orléans,  belter  known 
by  the  name  oï  Égcdité,  In  1763,  the  théâtre,  builtby  the 
cardinal,  was  destroyed  by  (Ire;  and,  on  this  occasion,  the 
entire  front  of  the  palace  with  its  two  wings  was  rebuilt,  after 
the  designs  of  Moreau,  and  finished  as  it  now  stands.    The 
debts  of  the  duke  Iiaving  acquired  such  an  extension  that  he 
was  meditatingon  declaring  himself  insolvent,  he  determined, 
by  the  advice  of  the  brother  of  Mme.  de  Genlis,to  erect  build- 
ings for  shops,  and  places  of  amusement,  in  the  garden  of  the 
palace,  and  to  dispose  of  them  to  individuals.    Thèse  were 
begun  in  1781,  after  the  designs  of  the  architect  Louis,  not- 
withstanding  the  clameurs  of  the  neighbours,   who  were 
thereby  deprived  of  tlie  view  of  llie  garden;  the  treeswcre 
ail  eut  down,  and  the  houses  and  arcades,  as  thcy  are  now 
seen,  finislied  in  1786.    The  plan  succeeded  to  the  duke's 
wishes;  and,  during  the  early  part  of  the  Révolution,  the 
garden,  which  had  been  replanted,  became  the  rendezvous 
of  ail  the  politicians  of  tlie  day  :  it  was  hère,  too,  that  the  tri- 
coloured  cockade  was  first  adopted,  and  that  many  of  the 
leading  measures  of  tlie  popular  party  were  decided  on.  After 
the  exécution  of  the  duke  in  1793,  his  palace  was  confîseated, 
and  was  converted  into  sale-rooms,  ball-rooms,  cafés,  etc. 
In  1795,  a  military  commission  was  established  in  it,  and  a 
spacious  liall  was  aflerwards  fitted  up  for  the  Tribunal,  the 
président  and  the  two  questors  having  aparlments  in  it.    It 
was  then  called  Palais  du  Tribunal^  ])ul  reassumed  ifs  ori- 
ginal title  under  Napoléon.    In  1814,  the  Duke  of  Orléans,  his 
présent  Majesty,  returned  to  it,  and  witli  the  exception  of  the 
interval  of  the  hundred  days,  resided  in  it  till  1831,  making 
some  additions  and  improvements  in  various  parts  of  the 
structure,  and  fltting  up  the  whole  anew.  A  great  part  of  the 
houses  surrounding  the  garden  had  been  alienated  during  Ihe 
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Révolution,  but  part  slill  belong  to  tlie  king,  and  every  op- 
portunity  is  taken  of  purchasing  ail  those  th£|t  are  offered  for 
sale,  and  of  adding  them  to  the  domain.    Tlie  palace,  at 
présent,  consists  of  a  court,  entered  from  the  rue  St.  Honoré, 
by  a  Doric  arcade  and  gateway.    On  the  nortliern  side  is  the 
principal  building,  and  on  the  easlern  and  western,  two  wings 
projecting  tbwards  the  street.    The  central  compartment  of 
the  northern  side  is  three  storeys  in  height,  surmounted  by  a 
circular  pediment:  the  other  sides  of  the  court  bave  only 
two  storeys  ;  and  a  regular  gradation  of  the  Doric,  lonic,  and 
Gorinthian  orders  is  observed  throughout.    An  archway  and 
vestibule  lead  through  the  central  building  to  the  second 
court.  Hère  the  façade,  forming  the  soulhern  side,  is  longer; 
it  has  two  projecting  masses  adorned  with  fluted  lonic  co- 
lumns,  on  the  entablature  supported  by  which  are  stone  sta- 
tues of  allegorical  personages.    The  whole  is  surmounted  by 
an  attic.  On  the  first  floor  is  a  fine  range  of  Windows  belong- 
ing  to  the  state  apartments,  and  on  the  eastem  and  western 
sides  of  the  court  are  wings  skirted  by  galleries  underneath. 
The  gallery  on  the  east  slill  relains  Ihe  naval  ornaments  of 
the  time  of  Cardinal  de  Richelieu.    The  norlhern  side  of  this 
court  is  formed  by  a  Doric  colonnade,  inclosing  a  gallery  of 
shops,  between  which  is  a  wide  and  lorty  passage  paved  with 
marble  and  roofed  wilh  an  arch  of  glass  :  on  the  roofs  of  this 
splendid  gallery  a  double  lerrace  is  formed,  lined  wilh  flow- 
ers  and  vases,  and  serving  as  a  promenade  to  the  inliabilants 
of  the  palace.    West  of  tlie  first  court,  anolher  smaller  one 
occurs,  having  galleries  of  the  palace  exlending  over  the  co- 
lonnades below,  which  are  occupied  by  shops.    The  bouses 
immediately  adjoining  this  part  of  the  palace,  and  forming 
the  corner  of  the  rues  Richelieu  and  St.  Honoré,  belong  to 
the  estate  of  the  Palais  Royal,  and  contain  the  stables,  and 
numerous  suites  of  apartments  for  domestics.    The  Théâtre 
Français  is  also  an  appendage  of  the  palace,  having  been  for- 
merly  the  private  properly  of  the  Dukes  of  Orléans.    A  door 
from  the  palace  still  communicates  with  the  royal  box.    (See 
Théâtres,  etc.) 

Interior, — On  the  riglit  of  the  archway  under  the  building 
on  the  northern  side  of  the  first  court  is  part  of  the  long  ves- 
tibule, which  leads  to  the  grand  staircase.  The  designs  of 
this  staircase  were  given  by  Desorgues  ;  it  rises  under  a  lofly 
dôme,  divides  itself  into  two  flights,  and  is  défende  flby  a  raS* 
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ing  in  carved  iron,  of  masterly  exécution,  by  Corhin.  Thô 
visitoT  first  enters  Ihe  antc-chamber  ;  Ihen  Ihe  Salle  des  Âides- 
de-Camp  ;  and  Ihen  llie  Salle  de  Réception.  Tliese  rooms, 
though  nol  very  large,  arc  fillcd  with  splendid  furniture,  and 
contain  some  excellent  paintîngs,  by  Ihe  ])est  Frcnch  artisls 
of  the  day,  as  well  as  «orne  older  portraits  of  tlie  royal  fa- 
mily.  From  the  làst-named  room  a  door  leads  into  a  suite  of 
three  apartments  looking  into  the  second  court.  In  the  flrst 
of  thèse  salons,  are  some  remarkable  pictures  representing 
the  e vents  of  the  king's  life,  from  the  time  when  he  taught 
geography  in  a  school  in  Switzerland,  to  bis  return  to  Paris 
at  the  Restoration.  The  next  is  the  Sçlle  du  Trône,  and  was 
used  as  such  by  bis  présent  Majesty  after  the  révolution  of 
July.  The  fumiture  and  draperies  of  this  room  and  of  the 
throne  are  of  crimson  velvet.  A  smaller  room  leads  to  a 
splendid  gallery  extending  along  the  western  sidcs  of  Ihe  se- 
cond and  the  smaller  courts.  The  columns  are  in  white 
stucco,  with  gilt  capitals  and  bases.  The  panels  of  the  sida 
of  the  gallery  opposite  the  Windows  are  occupied  with  a  séries 
of  pictures,  by  celebraled  artisls  of  the  day,  representing 
historical  scènes  connected  with  the  Palais  Royal,  from  the 
giving  of  it  by  Richelieu  to  Louis  XllI.,  down  to  the  ofTer  of 
Ihe  throne  of  Belgium  to  the  Duke  de  Nemonrs.  This  gallery 
was  formed  by  the  présent  king  l)efore  1830.  From  the  Salle 
de  Réception  a  suite  of  apartments  opens  into  the  western  wing 
ofthe  first  court;  among  them  is  the  dressing-room,  filled 
with  pictures  ;  and  beyond  this  the  study,  contain  ing  a  fine 
collection  of  family  portraits.  Résides  thèse  there  are  the 
royal  bed-room,  the  library,  and  the  council-chamber,  which 
are  not  shown  to  strangers.  The  ante-chamber  of  the  state 
apartments  is  a  large  saloon  on  the  soutli  side  ofthe  second 
court,  and  leads  to  the  suite  that  occupies  the  eastern  wing  of 
the  same  court.  Of  thèse  the  Salle  de  Société  is  an  élégant 
room  lighted  by  four  Windows,  and  leading  into  the  Galerie 
Dorée.  This  is  63  feet  long  by  33  broad,  and  bas  eight 
Windows  towards  the  second  court  ;  the  opposite  panels  are 
filled  with  mirrors,  and  are  divided,  as  well  as  the  Windows, 
by  ranges  of  Corinthian  columns.  The  décorations  of  this 
élégant  gallery  are  in  white  and  gold,  and  are  of  the  time  of 
Louis  XV.  The  Salon  Bleu  is  the  last  of  this  suite.  Tlie  din- 
hig-room  is  an  oval  apartment  looking  to  th^  rue  de  Valois, 
and  communicating  with  it  by  a  private  staircase.    In  nearly 
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ail  thèse  apartments  there  are  a  great  number  of  valuable 
and  ornamental  objects  in  porcelain,  clocks,  etc.  The  palace 
is  now  not  inhabiled  by  the  royal  family,  but  serves  for  Ihe 
accommodation  of  foreign  princes  during  their  stay  in  Paris. 
Permi^ion  to  vîsit  the  interior  of  this  palace  is  to  be  obtaûied 
by  written  application  to  M.  l'Intendant  de  la  Liste  Civile^ 
9,  Place  Vendôme.    The  day  of  admission  is  Smiday. 

The  Garden  and  Galleries  of  the  Palais  Royal. — This 
garden  forms  a  parallelogram  of  700  feet  by  300  ;  it  is  planted 
with  rows  of  lime  trees  in  the  direction  of  its  greatest  length, 
and  two  oblong  flower  gardens  are  similarly  placed  in  the 
raiddie,  separaled  from  each  olherby  a  circular  basin  of 
water,  with  a  une  jet-d'eau.    The  garden  was  thus  arrangea, 
at  the  expense  of  the  proprietors  of  the  surrounding  bouses, 
in  1799:  it  now  belongs  entirely  to  the  crown.    The  flower 
gardens  contain  bronze  copies  of  the  Diane  à  la  Biche  of  the 
Louvre,  and  the  Apollo  Belvédère.    In  that  to  the  north,  are 
two  modem  statues  in  white  marble,  one  of  a  young  man 
enlering  a  bath,  by  d'Espercieux  ;  the  other  of  a  boy  striig- 
gling  with  a  goat,  by  Lemoine.    In  the  garden  to  the  south, 
are  Ulysses  on  the  sea-sliore,  by  Bra;  and  Eurydice  stung 
by  the  snake  ;  the  latter,  an  exquisite  pièce  of  sculpture,  is 
by  Nanteuil.    Wilhin  the  circuit  of  the  garden  are  four  pa- 
villons, occupied  by  persons  who  let  out  journals  to  read  at 
a  sou  each  ;  and  round  them  are  to  be  found  at  ail  hours  of 
the  day  politicians  of  every  caste  and  rank.    The  gains  of  the 
proprietors  of  thèse  pavilions  are  very  considérable.    Under 
the  rows  of  lime  trees,  which  are  kept  carefully  clipped  and 
trimmed  so  as  to  form  sliady  walks,  are  placed  thickly-set 
rows  of  chairs.    Thèse  in  the  cool  of  the  evening,  during  the 
summer,  are  occupied  by  hundreds  of  loungers;  and  so  great 
a  trade  is  carried  on,  tliat  the  privilège  of  letting  out  chairs 
and  supplying  the  loungers  of  the  garden  with  refreshments 
is  held  of  the  crown  at  an  annual  rent  of  30,000  fr.,  or  £1,200. 
The  bouses  that  surround  the  garden  are  ail  uniform,  and 
consist  of  two  storcys  and  an  attic,  standmg  upon  arcades, 
divided  from  each  other  by  fluted  Gorinthian  pilasters,  wliich 
rise  up  to  the  comice  above  the  second  slorey.    Under  the 
arcades  a  broad  gallery  extends  ail  round  the  garden,  and 
the  ground-floor,  with  the  entresol  above,  forms  a  sbop. 
Thèse  are  for  the  most  part  occupied  by  dealers  in  jewellery, 
watches,  and  objects  for  the  toilette,  the  wriling-lable,  etc« 
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There  are  also  a  great  number  of  cafés  and  restaurants, 
tailors,  shoemakers,  milliners,  money-changers,  etc.  Thèse 
shops  are  some  of  the  most  élégant  in  Paris,  or  at  least  hâve 
the  objects  they  contain  arranged  with  great  taste  and  effect 
in  their  Windows;  and,  from  being  mostly  devoted  to  the 
sale  of  articles  of  luxury,  the  brilliant  effect  they  produce  is 
very  remarkable.  On  the  first  floor  are  a  great  number  of 
restaurants,  and  hère  the  gambling-liouses  iised  to  be  whicli 
formerly  rendered  this  place  so  infamous.  The  storeys  above 
are  occupied  by  individuals  of  various  professions.  The  most 
striking  of  the  galleries  is  that  to  the  south,  called  the  Galerie 
d'Orléans,  from  its  having  been  erected  by  the  présent  king 
in  1830.  Ithas  the  appearance  ofan  oriental  gallery  of  glass, 
the  sides  being  enlirely  occupied  by  the  Windows  of  shops, 
and  the  intermediate  panels  being  fronted  with  mirrors.  Its 
dimensions  are  300  feet  by  40.  Under  the  arcades,  at  the 
corner  of  the  Théâtre  Français,  is  the  famous  Chevet's,  a  ma- 
gazine of  comestibles,  celebrated  throughout  Europe.  In  the 
western  gallery  is  tlie  café  de  Foy,  and  the  café  de  Londres, 
and  at  the  northern  end  are  the  three  restaurants,  Very,  Vé- 
four,  les  Trois  Frères  Provençaux,  and  the  Café  de  la  Ro- 
tonde ;  ail  of  thèse  establishments  are  unique  in  their  kind. 
The  watchmakers  and  jewellers  will  not  fail  to  attract  the 
attention  of  the  visilor  on  his  flrst  entering  this  immense  ba- 
zaar.  It  will  be  interesting  to  know  that  the  rcnt  of  a  shop 
eccupying  the  width  of  one  arcade,  with  a  cellar  below,  and 
the  entresol  above,  is  generalïy  3,000  fr.  per  annum,  ànd,  in 
the  Galerie  d'Orléans,  even  4,000  fr.  The  double  and  triple 
shops  pay  in  proportion.  The  best  time  for  seeing  the  garden 
and  arcades  is  in  the  evening,  when  they  are  brlUianlly  il- 
himinated  with  gas,  and  when  a  continuai  tide  of  loungers 
fills  them  in  every  part.  The  Palais  Royal  has  been  called, 
not  without  some  reason  the  capital  of  Paris;  and  it  is  cer- 
tainly  entered,  bolh  ^  jnhabitants  and  by  strangers,  more 
frequently  than  any  other  spot  of  equal  dimensions  in  the 
City.  There  are  many  persons  who  pass  not  only  days,  but 
years,  in  ceaselessly  sauntering  through  it,  and  who  are  to  be 
found  in  it  at  ail  hours  of  the  day  and  at  ail  seasons  of  the 
year.  It  is  the  perpétuai  rendezvous  of  ail  that  is  idle,  and  of 
the  liltle  rentiers  of  the  capital.  Improper  characters  of  the 
other  sex  hâve  of  late  years  1)een  excluded,  and  a  strict 
guard  is  kept  up  both  at  the  avenues  and  in  the  arcades  at 
ail  bours,  but  it  is  increased  during  the  evening.    The  visiter 
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5h9uld  be  particularly  on  bis  guard  against  mock  auciions 
thaï  are  sometimes  got  up  in  Uie  sliops  bere,  and  sliould  never 
tend  an  ear  lo  any  pretended  dealers  ia  jewellery,  flowers, 
etc.,  wlio  may  accosl  bim  in  Ibe  arcades.  The  sbops  are  ge- 
nerally  held  by  respectable  people,  but  it  is  necessary  lo  offer 
less  Ihan  is  demanded  ;  a  remarie  tliat  unfortunalely  holds 
good  for  Ibe  resl  of  Paris.  Al  tbe  norlb-westem  end  is  tbe 
small  Théâtre  du  Palais  Royal  (see  Tbealres). 

In  front  of  tbe  Palais  Royal  is  a  large  Place,  calied  by  tbe 
same  name.  On  tbe  soutbern  side  of  it  is  a  Château  à  Eau, 
or  réservoir  of  water  for  siipplying  tbe  fountains  in  tbe  neigh- 
bourbood,  wbich  was  erecled  in  1719,  by  de  Colle.  Ils  front, 
120  feelin  lengtb,  isadorned  wilb  Doriccolumns,  and  consiste 
of  a  central  compartment,  crowned  wilb  a  pediment,  and  two 
pavillons.  Tbe  statues  are  by  Couslou  ;  it  bears  tbe  foUow- 
ing  inscription:  Quai  et  quantos  effundit  in  mus! 

In  tbe  rue  St.  Thomas  du  Louvre,  leading  from  Uiis  place  lo 
tbat  of  tbe  Carrousel,  formerly  slood  tbe  celebrated  Hôtel  de 
Longueville,  tbe  résidence  of  tbe  Dukes  de  Longueville  et  El- 
bœuf,  wbere  tbe  intrigues  of  tbe  Fronde  were  formed,  dur- 
ing  tbe  minorily  of  Louis  XIV.,  against  Cardinal  Mazarin.  A 
part  of  it  is  now  occupied  hy  tbe  king's  stables,  in  wbich  tbe 
carriage-borses  are  Jcepl.  Thèse  stables  are  entered  hy  a 
large  ruslic  arch  from  tbe  rue  St.  Thomas  du  Louvre  ;  they 
conlain  stalls  for  IGO  borses,  and  are  worthy  of  inspection. 
They  may  be  visiled  any  day  from  12  to  4,  by  application  at 
Ibe  porteras  lodge. 

At  tbe  corner  of  tbe  rues  St.  Honoré  and  de  Roban,  are  tbe 
bouses  wbere  some  soldiers  of  tbe  Garde  Royale  made  a  de- 
sperate  résistance  in  tbe  Révolution  of  1 830.  They  had  formed 
an  idea  thaï  no  quarter  would  be  given,  and  defended  Ihem- 
selves  till  Ihe}»  were  nearly  ail  killed.  Marks  of  tbe  buUets 
are  slill  to  be  seen  on  tbe  façade  of  tbe  Palais  Royal,  and  on 
tbe  fronts  of  ail  tbe  neigbbouring  bouses.  The  Fontaine  du 
Diable  is  at  tbe  corner  of  Ihe  rue  de  l'Échelle  ;  tiie  origin  of  ite 
name  is  unknown.  Il  was  rebuilt  in  1789,  and  consiste  of  an 
obelisk  on  a  pedestal,  adorned  with  Triions  supporling  a  ship. 
Near  Ihc  junction  of  Ihe  rue  St.  Nicaise  and  the  rue  de  Rivoli, 
tbe  infernal  machine  inlcnded  lo  destroy  Napoléon  explodcd, 
as  be  was  passing  to  the  théâtre,  on  Ihe  24 Ih  Dccember,  1800. 

The  visilor  will  foUow  thç  rue  de  Rivoli,  wbich  was  begun 
by  Napoléon,  and  crosses  over  the  sile  of  Ihe  couvent  des 
Feuillans,  and  Ihe  Manège,  so  celebrated  in  the  Révolution. 
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It  lias  been  since  completed  at  various  inlervals.  The  bouses 
are  among  the  most  commodious  in  Paris,  and  are  almosl  en- 
tirely  occupied  by  Ibreigners,  or  by  holel-keepers.  Al  No.  18 
is  the  Dépôt  of  Porcelaine  from  the  Royal  Manufactory  at 
Sèvres.  Il  is  higlily  Inleresting  and  well  worlhy  of  a  visît, 
especially  from  tliose  who  cannot  go  to  Sèvres:  ail  the 
objects  exhibiled  are  for  sale.  Hère  also  is  a  gratuitous 
sçhool  of  painting  on  porcelain  and  glass.  At  No.  42  is  Meu- 
rice*s  Hotel,  an  establishment  almosl  as  well  known  as  llie 
rue  de  Rivoli  ilself.  On  lurning  inlo  the  rue  de  CasUglione, 
the  visitor  will  perceive  the 

Place  Vendôme.— This  place,  formed  upon  tlie  site  of  an 
Hôtel  belonging  to  the  Duke  de  Vendôme,  son  of  Henry  IV. 
and  Gabrielle  d'Estrées,  was  originally  begun  by  Louis  XIV., 
who,  at  the  suggestion  of  Louvois,  in  1G85,  purchased  and 
demolished  the  hôtel,  with  the  intention  of  erecting,  round  a 
public  place,  édifices  for  the  Royal  Library,  the  Mint,  the 
extraordinary  Ambassadors,  etc.    On  the  death  of  Louvois, 
the  exécution  of  this  project  was  abandoned,  and  the 
property,  some  years  afler,  was  ceded  to  the  city  of  Paris, 
with  a  stipulation  for  the  érection  of  a  ncw  place  upon  the 
site.     Mansard,  who  furnished  the  ûrst  plans  to  Louvois, 
was  charged  with  the  préparation  of  the  second  :  and  the 
buildings,  as  they  now  stand,  were  begun,  according  to  bis 
designs,  in  1G99,  and  finished  by  the  financier  Law.  The  form 
of  the  place  is  an  elongated  oclagon,  the  four  smaller  sides  of 
which  are  of  equal  length,  while  the  longer  and  opposite 
pairs  are  450  and  420  feet  respectively.    Two  wide  strerîs 
terminated,  one  by  the  rue  de  la  Paix,  the  other  by  the  rue 
de  Gastiglione,  intersectils  northernand  southern  sides,  form- 
ing  the  only  entrances  to  the  place.    The  buildings  that 
surround  it  are  uniform;   their  fronts  conslst  of  a  ruslic 
basement,  surmounled  by  upper  sloreys  decorated  with  Co- 
rinthian  pilastcrs,  and  high  roofs  pierced  with  riclily-orna- 
mented  lucarne  Windows.    The  middie  of  each  side  présents 
a  projecting  part  crowned  withapediment  which  is  supported 
by  Corinlhian  columns.   This  place  was  first  called  the  Place 
des  Conquêtes,  Ihen  tlic  Place  Louis  le  Grandy  and  aflcrwards 
the  Place  Vendôme.    In  the  middie  formerly  stood  a  colossal 
equestrian  statue  of  Louis  XIV.  in  bronze,  by  Girardin  and 
KcUer,  which  was  demolished  on  the  lOth  of  Augusl,  1792: 
but  the  bronze  fi^ires  that  ornamented  ils  base  were  pre- 
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servcd,  and  are  stili  to  be  seen  in  the  Mttsée  de  la  Sculpture 
Moderne  at  the  Louvre.  The  mutila ted  pedestal  remained 
till  1806,  when  il  was  replaced  by  llie  triomphal  pillar  erected 
by  Napoléon,  in  commémoration  of  the  success  of  his  arms  in 
the  German  campaign  of  1805.  Thiscolumn,  of  the  Tuscan 
order,  is  an  imitation  of  the  pillar  ofTrajanat  Rome,  of  which 
H  préserves  the  proportions  on  a  scale  larger  by  one  twelflh. 
Its  total  élévation  is  130  feet,  and  the  diameter  of  the  shafl  is 
12  feet.  The  pedestal  is  21  feet  in  height,  and  from  17  to  20 
in  breadth.  The  pedestal  and  shaft  are  built  of  stone,  and 
covered  with  bas-reliefs,  in  bronze  (representing  the  various 
viclories  of  the  French  army),  composed  of  1,200  pièces  of 
cannon  taken  from  the  Russian  and  Austrian  armies.  The 
bronze  employed  in  this  monument  vi^asabout  360,000  pounds 
weight.  The  bas-reliefs  of  tlie  pedestal  represent  the  uni- 
forms,  armour,  and  weapons  of  the  conquered  troops.  Above 
the  pedestal  are  garlands  of  oak,  supported  at  the  four  angles 
by  eagles  in  bronze,  each  weighing  500  pounds.  The  double 
door,  of  massive  bronze,  is  decorated  with  crowns  ojf  oak, 
surmounted  by  an  eagle  of  the  highest  finish;  above  is  a  bas- 
relief  representing  Iwo  figures  of  Famé  supporting  a  tablet, 
upon  v/hich  is  the  foUowing  inscription:— 

Kapoleo  Imp.  Aug. 

Monumentum  beUi  GermaDicI, 

Anno  MDCCCV. 

Trimestri  spatio,  ductu  suo,  profligati,  ex  xre  capto, 

Gloria  exercitus  niaximl  dicavit. 

The  bas-reliefs  of  the  shaft  pursue  a  spiral  direction  from 
the  base  to  the  capital,  and  display,  in  chronological  order, 
the  principal  actions  of  the  campaign,  from  the  departure  of 
the  troops  from  Boulogne  to  the  battle  of  Âusterlitz.  The 
figures  are  Ihree  feet  high;  their  number  is  said  to  be  2,000, 
and  the  length  of  the  spiral  band  840  feet.  A  cordon  or  band, 
ascending  in  the  same  direction  as  the  bas-reliefs,  divides 
them,  and  bears  inscriptions  of  the  actions  which  Uiey  re- 
present. The  designs  were  furnished  by  Bergerct,  and  exe- 
cuted  by  31  sculptors,  including  Mademoiselle  Charpentier. 
Above  the  capital  is  a  gallery,  which  isapproached  by  a  wind- 
ing  staircase  of  1 76  steps.  Upon  the  capital  is  this  inscription  : — 

Monument  élevé  ft  la  gloire  de  la  grande  armée. 

Par  Napoléon  le  Grand, 

Commencé  le  xxv  aoUt,  1806,  terminé  le  xv  aoUt,  1810,' 

Sous  la  direction 
de  D.  V.  Penon,  MM.  J.  B.  Lepère  et  L.  Gondoin,  architectes. 
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The  capital  is  surmounted  by  au  acroleriuin,  upon  whicli 
was  originally  placed  a  statue  of  Napoléon  in  tlie  heroic 
costume.  This  was  destroyed  in  1814,  and  melted  down  to 
form  part  of  the  horse  of  Henry  IV.,  now  on  the  Pont  Neuf. 
During  the  Restoration  il  was  replaced  by  a  fleur  de  lis  and 
a  flag-slaff;  but  on  the  ist  of  May  1833,  the  présent  statue 
of  Napoléon  was  fixed  with  great  ceremony  upon  the  summit. 
It  is  îi  feethigh,  habited  in  the  favorite  costume  of  the  em- 
peror,  and  was  modelled  by  Seurre.  This  sumptuous  monu- 
ment  stands  upon  a  plain  plinth  of  polished  granité,  sur- 
rounded  by  an  iron  railing;  and  from  its  vast  size  and  happy 
position  produces  a  grand  efTect,  when  seen  from  the  Boule- 
vard or  tlie  gardcns  of  the  Tuileries,  although  on  account  of 
the  imperfect  manner  in  which  tlie  bronze  was  made,  its  co- 
lour  is  reckoned  to  be  defective.  The  architects  Gondoin  and 
Lep^e  presided  at  the  exécution  of  ail  the  parts,  under  the 
direction  of  the  celebrated  Denon  ;  and  the  total  cost  of  its 
érection  was  1,600,000  francs.  The  view  of  Paris  and  the 
environs  from  the  gallery  of  the  column  is  delightful  ;  and 
permission  to  ascend  it  may  be  obtained  from  the  guardian, 
a  soldier  of  NapoIeon*s,  who  expects  a  small  gratuity,  and 
furnishes  tlie  visiter  with  a  lantern,  which,  from  the  total 
darkness  of  the  interior,  is  almost  indispensable.  Tlie  hoursof 
admission  are  from  10  to  C  in  summer,  and  1  to  4  in  winter.  , 

On  leaving  the  Place  Vendôme,  and  returning  into  the  rue 
St.  Honoré,  the  visiter  will  find 

The  Fontaine  des  Capucins,  at  the  corner  of  the  rue 
Castiglione,  erected  in  1671,  and  rebûilt  in  1718.  It  isonly 
remarkable  for  the  inscription  it  bears,  composed  by  Santeuil; 

Totloca  sacra  Inter,  pura  est  qu«  labitur  unda  ; 
Hanc  non  impuro,  quisquis  es,  ore  bibas. 

la  the  immédiate  neighbourhood  of  this  spot  six  convents,  In- 
ciuding  the  Feuillans  and  the  Jacobins,  formerly  stood. 

A  short  way  to  the  west  of  this,  at  No.  359,  are  the  rooms 
of  the  Concerts  St.  Honoré,  beyond  which  is  tlie 

ÉGLISE  DE  L'Assomption,  parish  church  of  the  ist  arron- 
dissement, 369,  rue  St.  Honoré.  This  church  formerly  be- 
longed  to  a  society  of  nuns,  called  Les  Dames  de  l'Assomp- 
tion, and  was  the  chapel  of  their  couvent;  the  remains  of 
which,  coaverted  into  barracks,  may  still  be  seen  behind  this 
édifice.  It  was  begun  in  1670,  after  the  designs  of  Errard,  and 
finished  in  167G.    In  1802,  il  became  tlie  parish  church  of  the 
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]st  arrondissement,  to  supply  the  place  of  the  Église  de  la 
Madeleine  de  la  Ville  l'Évêque,  demolished  al  llie  Révolution, 
and,  when  tlie  new  eliiircli  of  tlie  Madeleine  is  used  for  public 
worship,  is  to  be  converled  into  a  Protestant  churcb.  The 
édifice  is  circular,  surmounted  by  a  dôme  G2  feet  in  diameler, 
with  a  lantern  supported  by  consoles  and  a  gilt  cross.  The 
comice  and  ental)Iature  are  nol  bold  enougb  for  the  size  of 
the  dôme,  and  spoil  the  effect  which  it  would  otherwise  pro- 
duce. The  portico  is  composed  of  eight  Corintbian  columns. 
Within,  the  dôme  is  painted  in  fresco,  by  Lafosse,  and  is  de- 
corated  with  roses  in  octagonal  compartments.  On  the  south 
side  is  tiie  chapelle  des  fonts  :  and  over  its  entrance  is  a  good 
picture  by  Sauvée,  representing  the  birth  of  the  Virgin.  Il 
aiso  contains  a  valuable  painting  of  St.  Jérôme,  of  the  school 
of  Hubens.  A  chapel,  dedicated  to  St.  Hyacinth,  contiguous 
to  llie  churcb,  was  erected  in  1822  for  tlie  use  of  cateckists. 
This  churcb  is  remarkable  for  its  good  preachers  and  Ihe 
haut-ton  of  ils  congrégations. 

The  rue  Neuve  du  Luxembourg  leads  to  the 

HÔTEL  DES  FINA3SCES,  48,  rue  de  Rivoli.— This  vast  struc- 
ture occupies  an  immense  tract  of  ground  comprised  between 
the  rues  de  Rivoli,  de  Castiglione,  du  Mont  Thabor,  and  Neuve 
du  Luxembourg.  The  fronts  next  the  two  former  streets  are 
liniform  with  the  other  bouses,  being  five  storeys  high,  with 
arcades  al  the  ground  floor,  forming  a  covered  way.  The 
building  comprises  several  courts,  around  which  are  ranged 
ail  the  offices  connecled  witli  the  administration  of  the 
finances  of  the  kingdom.  The  whole  is  well  arranged,  and 
the  apartments  of  the  minister  are  very  splendid. 

A  little  further  on  in  the  same  street,  al  the  corner  of  Uie 
rue  St.  Florentin,  is  a  large  and  handsome  mansion,  formerly 
the  résidence  of  Prince  Talleyrand,  and  now  belonging  4o 
Baron  Rothschild. 

The  visiter  hère  enters 

The  Place  de  la  Concorde,  or  Louis  XV.;  which,  till 
Ihe  reign  of  Louis  XV.,  was  a  vast,  unoccupied,  irregular 
space,  lying  between  the  garden  of  the  Tuileries  and  Ihe 
Champs  Élysées,  and  delrimental  to  the  beauty  of  bolh. 
After  the  peace  of  Aix  la  Chapelle,  the  city  of  Paris  deler- 
inined  upon  the  ereclipn  of  a  statue  to  Louis  XV.  ;  for  this 
purpose  the  king  appropriated  the  vacant  spot  above  men- 
tioned,  between  the  garden  of  the  Tuileries  ^nd  the  Champs 
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Ëlyséefi.  Upon  this  spot  Ihe  Place  Louis  XV.  was  oomtnenced 
in  1763,  after  the  designs  of  Gabriel,  but  was  not  linished  till 
1772.  According  lo  tlie  original  plan,  it  was  of  an  octagonal 
design,  marked  oui  by  fossés,  760  feet  from  north  lo  south, 
and  528  feel  from  east  to  west.  In  the  middlc  was  tbe  statue 
of  tbe  king,  which  was  casl  in  bronze,  by  Gor,  afler  a  model 
by  Bouchardon.  The  fossés  were  surrounded  by  balustrades, 
and  terminated  by  eight  pavillons,  which  however  were  never 
entirely  finished.  At  a  subséquent  period  (1794),  two  excellent 
groupes  in  marble,  byCoustou  junior,  each  representing  a  res- 
tive  horse  checked  by  a  groom,  were  brought  from  Marly,  and 
p]aced,where  they  now  stand,  on  two  lofty  pedestals,  towards 
the  Champs  Élysées.  They  correspond  to  two  other  groupes, 
by  Coysevox,  at  the  western  entrance  of  the  garden  of  the 
Tuileries,  but  in  exécution  are  far  superior  to  them.  The 
equestrian  statue  of  Louis  XV.  was  destroyed  on  I2th  August 
1792.  Considérable  difficulty  was  found  in  forcing  the  statue 
^from  the  pedestal;  a  foot  of  the  horse  still  remained  in  the 
sockel,  upon  which  a  wit  observed,  "  Royalty  bas  yet  one 
foot  in  the  sUrrup."  This  statue  was  succeeded  by  a  mon- 
strous  figure  of  Liberty,  in  plaster,  and  at  that  penod  the 
place  was  called  Place  de  la  Révolution.  In  1800,  upon  a 
decree  beingissued  for  the  érection  of  a  departmenlal  column 
lo  the  centre,  it  assumed  the  name  of  the  Place  de  la  Con- 
corde. In  1814  the  name  Place  Louis  XV.  was  reslored.  On 
lOth  January,  1816,  Louis  XVUI.  issued  an  ordonnance  for  re- 
erecting  the  statue  of  Louis  XV.  After  the  accession  of 
Charles  X.,  it  was  resolved  that  the  statue  of  Louis  XV.  should 
be  erected  in  the  centre  of  the  Rond  Point  of  the  Champs 
Élysées,  and  that  of  Louis  XVI.  in  the  Place  Louis  XV.,  the 
name  of  which  from  that  period  was  to  be  changed  to  Place 
Louis  Xn.  The  révolution  of  1830  interfered  ynlh  tbe 
exécution  of  this  Project,  and  the  place  remained  in  aneglect- 
ed  State  till  1836,  when  the  works  for  its  final  completion 
were  begun.  The  soil  of  the  whole  place  bas  been  so  far 
levelled  that  no  further  inequalities  subsist  in  it  than  are 
necessary  for  carrying  off  the  water.  The  wide  parades  be- 
tween  the  Unes  of  road  that  cross  the  place,  bordering  each 
fossé,  hâve  been  laid  down  in  compartments  of  Seyssel  as- 
phaltum.  The  fossés  are  planted  in  gardens,  and  at  the  cor- 
ners of  the  place  are  crossed  by  bridges,  placed  tliagonally. 
On  the  large  pedestals  of  the  parapets  are  twenty  handsome 
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rostral  columns,  bearing  lamps,  and  surmounied  by  gjided 
globes.  Along  Uie  internai  edges  of  the  parades  are  forty 
iron  lamp-posls,  Iialf  of  which  are  furnislied  with  cocks  at 
their  bases  for  walcring  the  place.  The  eiglit  pavillons, 
having  been  4:ompletely  reslored,  are  surmounted  with  aile- 
gorical  figures  of  the  principal  towns  in  France:  viz.  Lille 
and  Strasburg,  by  Pradier;  Bordeaux  and  Nantes,  by  CaN 
houet;  Marseilles  and  Brest,  by  Cortot;  Rouen  and  Lyons, 
by  Petitot.  On  the  sides  of  the  pavillons  are  oval  médaillons, 
incrusted  with  various  marbles,  and  surrounded  by  riclily- 
sculptured  wrealhs.    In  the  middie  of  the  place  is  the 

Obelisk  of  Luxor. — This  magnifient  spécimen  of  ancient 
Egyplian  art  is  one  of  two  obelisks  that  stood  in  front  of  the 
great  temple  of  Thebes,  the  modem  Luxor,  where  they  were 
erected,  1550  years  before  Christ,  by  Rhamses  111.,  of  the  ISth 
Egyplian  dynasty,  belter  known  in  history  as  the  great  Scsos- 
tris.  Thèse  two  monoliths  were  given  by  Meliemet  Ali,  Vlce- 
roy  of  Egypt,  to  the  French  government,  together  with  one  of 
Cleopatra's  Needles,  near  Alexandria,  in  considération  of  the 
advantages  conferred  by  France  on  Egypt  in  aiding  to  form 
the  modem  arsenal  and  naval  establisliment  of  Alexandria. 
The  negotiations  to  this  effect  were  conducted  hy  Baron  Tay- 
lor,  who  was  sent  to  Egypt  on  a  spécial  mission  for  this  pur- 
pose.  (1)  The  difficulties  of  fetching  away  thèse  splendid  pré- 
sents were  exceedingly  great,  both  on  account  of  their  dis- 
tance from  the  sea-coast  and  of  the  small  number  of  able 
workmen  to  be  procured  in  Egypt  for  executing  the  requisite 
opérations.  A  long  flat-bottomed  vessel  was  purposely  con- 
structed  at  Toulon,  in  1830,  and  entrusted  to  tlie  command 
of  M.  Vernînac  de  St.  Maur,  while  the  engineering  part  of  the 
task  was  committed  to  M.  Lebas.  This  vessel  arrived  at  Luxor 
July  15,  1831,  and  M.  Lebas,  on  the  préviens  indication  of 
M.  Ghampollion,  selected  the  smaller  of  the  two  obelisks  as 
the  iirst  to  be  removed.  Several  Arab  dwellings  that  had  beea 
built  up  against  the  obelisk,  and  othcrs  that  lay  on  the  Une  oC 
ils  intended  route  to  the  river  side,  had  to  be  purchased  and 
pulled  down  ;  a  long  road  to  the  Nile  had  to  be  made  ;  the 
obelisk  had  to  be  encased  in  wood,  carefuUy  lowered,  and 
drawn  along  by  hundreds  of  Arabs,  under  the  direction  of 
M.  Lebas,  amidsl  the  ravages  of  the  choiera  that  came  upon 

11)  The  second  obelisk  and  Cleopatra's  Needie  stlU  rçiDfUn  In  £67Pty 
but  wlll,  no  dQwbt,  be  brought  over  before  long. 
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tliém,  wilh  great  scarcity  of  materials,  and  under  ihe  burning 
Sun  of  Egypl.    Thèse  opérations  occupied  800  men  for  Ihree 
months.    Pari  of  Ihe  vessel  liad  lo  be  sawn  off  verlically,  lo 
allow  of  the  monolith  being  lodged  in  il;  il  Ihen  desccnded 
Ihe  Nile,  passed  the  bar  beiow  Rosetta  wilh  the  greatest  diffi- 
cully,  and,  being  lowed  by  a  steamer,  reached  Cherbourg  on 
the  l2th  August,  1833,  and  Paris,  on  the  23d  December  in  the 
same  year.    The  foundations  and  base  of  the  obelisk  were 
then  begun  to  be  prepared,  and  il  was  only  on  the  iGth  Au- 
gust,.f  836,  thaï  the  hauling  of  il  on  to  an  inclined  plane,  built 
up  in  slrong  masonry  to  a  level  wilh  the  top  of  the  pedestal, 
commeneed.    The  opérations  for  raising  the  obelisk  were 
slill  conducted  by  M.  Lebas;  an  ingenious   and  powerful 
combination  of  capstans  and  cables,  worked  by  sailors,  artil- 
lerymen,  and  masons,   being  employed  for  this  purpose. 
Wben  the  monolith  reached  the  top  of  the  plane,  a  chevalet^ 
coroposed  of  10  masts,  fastened  logether  by  strong  cross- 
pieces,  and  worked  by  capstans  and  cables,  was  inclined  over 
the  obelisk  from  the  opposite  side  ;  it  was  then  made  fast  to 
the  wooden  case,  and  being  gradually  worked  up,  so  as  to 
describe  a  large  arc  of  a  circle,  pulled  up  the  obelisk  along 
wilh  it,  and  finally  elevated  it  vertically  on  its  base.  AH  thèse 
opérations  had  to  be  made  with  the  greatest  care  and  pré- 
cision ;  every  thing,  however,  succeeded,  and  nol  a  single 
accident  of  any  kind.  occurred.  The  final  élévation  look  place 
on  the  25lh  October,  183C,  in  the  présence  of  the  king,  the 
royal  family,  ail  the  public  functionaries,  and  a  multitude  of 
150,000  persons.    A  box  of  cedar,  containing  medals  struck 
in  commémoration  of  Ihe  occasion,  was  placed  under  the  obe- 
lisk.   This  vénérable  monument  of  Egyptian  magnificence  is 
formed  of  the  finest  red  syenite,  and  is  covered  on  each  fape 
with  tliree  lines  of  vertical  hieroglyphic  inscriptions  comme- 
morative  of  Sesostris;  the  middle  Une  in  each  being  the  most 
deeply  eut  and  most  carefully  finished.    The  number  of  cha- 
racters  is  1,600  in  ail.    A  crack  exists  in  the  stone,  and  ex- 
tends  lo  one-third  of  its  height,  but  is  not  perceptible  from 
the  ground.    Il  was  so  wben  the  obelisk  was  first  eut  from 
its  quarry,  and  it  was  remedied  by  the  Egyplians,  who  in- 
serted  a  strong  wooden  mortice  in  the  under  surface.    The 
pyramidical  top  of  the  obelisk  bas  been  left  in  the  state 
slightly  broken,  in  whlch  il  was  found  in  Egypt.    The  total 
height  of  this  single  Wock  of  glone  is  72  ft,  3  inchesj  the 
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greatesl  widlli  at  liie  I)ase  is  7  fl.  C  incites,  at  the  top  ;  5  ft. 
4inches.  Us  weiglit  is  500,000  pounds.  (i)  Tlie  plinlh  on 
whicii  il  slands  is  a  single  mass  of  grey  granité,  from  the 
quarries  of  Laber,  in  Brillany,  weighing  240,000  pounds,  and 
tlie  dimensions  of  which  are  15  feet,  by  9  feet  square  at  tlie 
bottom,  and  8  feet  square  at  the  top  ;  while  the  five  blocks, 
of  similar  stone  of  which  the  pedeslal  Is  forraed,  are  each 
12  feet  by  5  feet  and  3  feet.  The  total  heigtit  of  the  pMnth 
and  pedeslal  is  2T  feet.  (2)  The  entire  cost  of  the  removing  of 
the  obelisk  from  Thebes  and  the  erecling  of  it  where  il  now 
slands  was  about  two  millions  of  francs. 

This  vénérable  monument  is  surrounded  by  an  elliptical 
plateau,  at  the  exlremiliesof  which  are  two  magnificent  foun- 
tains,  dedicated,  one  to  Maritime,  the  olher  to  Fluvial,  Na- 
vigation. They  consist  each  of  a  circular  basin,  50  feet  in 
diameter,  oui  of  which  rise  two  olher  smaller  basins,  one 
above  the  other,  the  diamelers  of  which  are  20  feet  and  12 
feet  respectively.  The  lower  one  is  omamenled  externally 
with  twelve  coupled  pedestals  ;  the  middle  basin  is  supporled 
by  an  hexagonal  base,  al  each  face  of  which  a  figure,  nine 
feet  in  heighl,  is  seated,  with  ils  feet  on  the  prow  of  a  vessel, 
and  separaled  from  each  olher  by  spouling  dolphins,  while 
waler  is  Ihrown  up  inlo  il  from  Triions  and  Nereids  swim- 
ming  and  holding  fish  in  the  basin  below;  the  upper  basin 
has  ils  base  surrounded  by  three  uprighl  figures  of  children 
and  swans  spouling  waler.  In  the  Maritime  fountain,  the 
figures  supporling  the  middle  basin  represent  the  Océan  and 
Mediterranean,  by  Debay;  the  Genii  of  the  Common  and  the 
Pearl  Fisheries,  by  Desbœufs  ;  with  those  of  Ihe  Coral  and 
Shell  Fisheries,  by  Valois.  The  figures  of  the  upper  basin, 
represenling  the  Genii  of  Aslronomy,  Commerce,  and  Mari- 
time Navigation,  are  by  Brian.  In  the  Fluvial  fountain,  the 
lower  figures  are  Ihe  Rhine  and  the  Rhône,  by  Gechter;  the 
Genii  of  Flowers  and  Fruits,  by  Lanno  ;  of  the  Vinlage  and 
the  Harvest,  by  Husson.  The  upper  figures,  by  Feuchères, 
are  the  Genii  of  Agriculture,  Manufactures,  and  Fluvial  Navi- 
gation. The  Tritons  and  Nereids  are  by  Moine,  Elschouet, 
and  Parfait.    The  lower  basins  are  formed  of  poKshed  stone» 

(1)  The  obelisk  of  tbe  Vatican  at  Rome  weighs  900,000  Ibê. 

(2)  For  a  fuU  description  of  this  monument,  the  reader  Is  refored  to 
the  **  Notice  Historique,  Descriptive,  et  Archéologique  9ur  rObéUsquQ 
de  Luxor,"  pubUshed  hy  Firmin  Dldot. 
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incrusted  with  marl)le,  and  the  rest  of  each  fountain  is  in 
iron,  coloured  lo  represent  l)ronze  for  Ihe  figures,  while  the 
ornamenis  and  accessories  are  gilt.  The  walcr  of  thèse  foun- 
lains  cornes  from  Ihe  Canal  de  rOuroq.(l)  Inslead  of  forming 
an  interruption  between  the  Tuileries  and  the  Gliamps  Ély- 
sées,  the  Place  de  la  Concorde  secms  to  prolong  the  de- 
pendencies  of  the  palace,  and  dérives  great  heauty  from  the 
objects  wliich  surround  it.  The  terraces  of  the  garden  of  the 
Tuileries  boundit  on  the  east;  and  the  Champs  Élysées  lie 
on  the  west.    On  the  north  are  seen  two  spacious  and  mag- 
nificent  édifices,  which,  divided  by  the  rue  Royale,  affof  d  a 
View  of  the  Madeleine,  and  to  the  south  are  the  Pont  Louis 
XVI.  or  de  la  Concorde,  and  the  Ciiamberof  Deputies.  Along 
the  left  bank  of  tlie  Seine  is  a  line  of  magnificent  édifices, 
and  beyond  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  appears  the  splendid 
dôme  of  the  Invalides.    The  two  édifices  on  the  north  side 
are  each  288  feet  in  length  ;  and  the  rue  Royale,  which  sé- 
parâtes them,  is  90  feet  wide.    The  fronts  are  terminated  by 
two  projecting  pavilions,  between  which,  on  the  ground- 
floor,  is  a  gallery  formed  by  arcades.    From  this  basement 
rise  12  Corinthian  columns,  surmounted  by  an  en  tablature 
and  a  balustrade.    The  basement  of  each  pavillon  supports 
four  colunms  of  the  same  order,  crowned  by  a  pediment, 
above  which  rises  a  cluster  of  armour.    At  the  first  storey  is 
a  second  gallery  behmd  the  columns.  The  tympanums  of  the 
pedimenls  are  adorned  with  bas-reliefs.    Thèse  structures 
were  erected  by  Potain,  after  the  designs  of  Gabriel  ;  and 
Ihe  ai  m  of  the  architect  appears  to  hâve  been  to  rival  the 
production  of  Perrault  in  the  colonnade  of  the  Louvre.    Tlie 
building  nearest  to  the  garden  of  the  Tuileries  was  formerly 
occupied  as  the  Garde-Meuhle  de  la  Couronne^  and  contained 
an  immense  number  of  valuable  and  curions  objects.  Under 
Napoléon,  it  was  appropriated  to  the  résidence  and  offices  of 
the  minister  of  marine  and  colonies,  who  stiil  dwells  in  it. 
Upon  the  summit  of  tlie  roof  a  telegraph  bas  been  erected  to 
correspond  with  Brest.    The  building  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  rue  Royale  is  inhabited  by  privale  families.    The  events 
that  hâve  rendered  the  Place  de  la  Concorde  famous  are  so 
identified  with  it,  tlial  we  shall  mention  the  principal  ones 
in  clironological  order  : — 

(I)  The  last  embeiiishments  of  the  Place  de  la  Concorde  havc  cost  the 
cUy  of  Paris  neariy  900,ooofr. 
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May  30, 1770.— During  the  rejoicings  at  the  marrlage  of  Louis  XVt.  a 
fatal  accident  occurred,  after  a  discharge  of  flreworks,  flrom  the  penpie 
rushing  towards  the  rue  Royale,  ^here  the  ground  'was  broken  up  for 
building,  and  trampling  to  death  or  otherwise  mortally  injuring  3,000 
persons. 

JvLY  12, 1789.— An  accidentai  collision  between  the  Prince  de  Lam- 
besc's  régiment  and  the  people  took  place  hère,  and  became  the  signal 
Tor  the  destruction  of  the  Bastille. 

Jan.  21,  1793.— Louis  XVL  suffered  death  on  this  Place,  (1)  "wherc  the 
followingpersons  also  subsequently  perished  by  the  guillotine  :— July  17, 
Charlotte  Corday  ;  Oct.  2,  Brissot  and  20  of  bis  colleagues  ;  Oct.  16,  Marte 
Antoinette,  consort  of  Louis  XVL  ;  Nov.  14,  Louis  Philippe  Joseph  F!)gallt6, 
Duke  of  Orléans  ;  March  25,  1794,  the  Hebertlsts,  Maratists,  and  Orlean- 
ists  ;  Aprll  8,  the  Dantonists,  Including  Danton,  Camille  Desmoulins, 
etc.  ;  Aprll  16,  the  Atheists,  composed  of  Bishop  Cobel,  Cbaumette,  Ana- 
char.^s  Clootz,  the  'wives  of  (^amille  Desmoulins,  of  Hébert,  etc.— May  12, 
Elizabeth  Philippine  Marie  Hélène  of  France,  sister  of  Louis  XVL  ;  July  28, 
Robespierre  and  bis  brother,  Dumas,  St.  Just,  and  Couthon,  raembers  of 
the  Committee  of  Public  Safety,  with  several  otbers  ;  July  29,  70  mem- 
bers  of  the  commune  of  Paris  ;  July  30, 12  other  members  of  the  com- 
mune. From  Jan.  21, 1793,  to  May  3, 1795,  more  than  2,800  persons  were 
executed  hère. 

April  10, 1814.— The  Russian,  Pnissian,  and  Austrian  armies  were  re- 
Tiewed,  and  Te  Deum  was  sung  at  an  altar  in  this  Place. 

The  Champs  Elysée s.—This  Iractof  ground  was  formerly 
covered  with  small  detached  houses  in  the  midst  of  gardens, 
meadows,  and  arable  land.  In  1616,  the  queen  mother,  Marie 
de  Médicis,  having  purchased  part  of  the  ground,  had  four 
rows  of  trees  planted  so  as  to  form  three  roads,  which  were 
closed  at  the  extremities  by  iron  gâtes.  This  plantation  being 
intended  exclusively  for  that  princess  and  her  court,  when 
she  wished  to  take  an  airing  in  her  carriage,  it  assumed  the 
name  of  Cours  la  Reine,  which  it  still  retains.  The  drive  ex- 
tends  along  the  banks  of  the  Seine,  from  which  it  is  separated 
by  the  high  road  leading  to  Versailles.  On  the  other  side  it 
was  divided  by  ditches  from  a  plain,  with  which  a  commu- 
nication was  formed  by  a  small  stone  bridge.  In  1670,  this 
plain,  which  extended  to  the  village  du  Roule,  was  by  order 
of  Colbert  planted  with  trees,  forming  several  walks  inter^ 
spersed  with  grass  plats.  The  new  promenade  was  at  iirst 
called  le  Grand  CourSf  to  distinguish  it  from  the  Cours  la 
Reine;  but  a  few  years  after  it  was  named  Champs  Elysèes. 
Madame  de  Pompadour,  having  become  proprietor  of  the 
hôtel  now  called  the  Palais  de  l'Elysée  Bourbon,  complained 

(1)  The  scaffold  for  the  exécution  of  Louis  XVL  was  èrected  mldway 
between  the  centre  of  the  Place  and  thehorsesof  Marly  ;  that  for  Marie 
Antoinette,  mldway  between  the  centre  of  the  Place  and  the  gâte  of 
tbe  Tuileries. 
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to  the  Marquis  de  Marigny,  superintendent  of  the  royal  build- 
ings, lliat  the  Irees  intercepted  lier  view  of  tlie  road  ;  in  con- 
séquence of  which  Colbert's  plantation  was  eut  down.  Ma- 
dame de  Pompadour  dying  in  1764,  the  ground  was  replanted 
in  the  same  year;  several  alleys,  squares,  and  circles  were 
formed,  and  restaurants  and  cafés  erected.  Atthe  same  time, 
in  order  to  render  the  point  of  view  from  the  palace  of  the 
Tuileries  more  extensive,  the  ascent  near  the  Barrière  de 
l'Ëtoile  waslowered,  and  the  road  reduced  to  its  présent  gentle 
slope.  From  1777  to  1780,  the  Champs  Élysées  were  the  most 
fashionable  promenade  in  Paris,  being  the  resort  of  the  most 
beautiful  and  elegantly-dressed  ladies  of  the  capital.  A  soli- 
tary  avenue  was  called  u4llée  des  Feuves,  in  conséquence  of 
Ils  being  thronged  in  the  aflernoon  by  the  carriages  of  rich 
widows,  who  sought  at  the  same  time  to  take  the  air  and 
assuage  their  grief.  At  that  period  no  widow  ventured  to 
appear  in  deep  mourning  in  the  public  walks.  At  présent, 
the  Allée  des  fleuves  is  deserted.  In  1814,  a  Gossack  camp 
was  established  in  the  Champs  Élysées  ;  and  in  1815,  the 
English  encamped  there.  In  1818,  the  walks  of  the  Champs 
Élysées  were  improved,  and  young  trees  planted  to  replace 
Ihose  destroyed  during  the  period  of  the  camps.  At  Uns  time 
an  opening  was  made  which  affords  a  fine  view  of  the  Hôtel 
des  Invalides  from  the  high  road. ,  A  suspension  bridge  forms 
a  communication  between  the  Champs  Élysées  and  the  Espla- 
nade des  Invalides.  A  company  was  formed  for  constructing 
in  Uie  Champs  Élysées,  on  the  side  towards  the  Seine,  a  new 
quartier,  to  be  called  Quartier  de  François  /.  The  spécu- 
lation proved  to  be  a  bad  one,  and  the  works,  begun  in  1823, 
bave  proceeded  very  slowly.  Four  streets  open  into  a  place, 
called  Place  de  François  I.,  in  the  centre  of  which  will  be  a 
château  d'eau  and  a  fountain,  ornamented  with  the  statue  of 
Francis  I.  At  the  corner  of  the  street  opening  into  the  Cours 
la  Reine  is  a  bouse  in  wl)ich  bave  been  used  the  ornaments 
of  the  front  of  a  country-seat  which  Francis  1.  builtat  Morets, 
near  Fontainebleau,  in  1672,  for  bis  sister  Margaret,  and 
which  were  sculplured  by  Jean  Goujon.  The  Champs  Ély- 
sées are  bounded  on  the  nortli  by  the  Faubourg  St.  Honoré, 
on  the  south  by  the  Cours  La  Reine,  on  the  east  by  the  Place 
de  la  Concorde,  and  on  the  westby  Chaillot  and  the  Faubourg 
du  Roule.  Their  length  from  the  Place  de  la  Concorde  to 
the  Barrière  de  TËtoile,  at  the  opposite  extremity,  is  about 
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ijé  mile;  tlieir  breadlh  at  tlie  eastern boundary  is  373  yards, 
and  al  llie  western  700  yards.    Tliey  are  dividcd  by  ihe 
Neuilly  road,  the  axis  of  wliich  is  Ihe  same  as  lliat  of  Ihe 
grand  walk  of  Ihe  garden  of  Ihe  Tuileries.  ïhis  road,  planled 
wilh  Irees,  which  form  wide  walks  on  each  side,  is  prolonged 
in  a  straight  line  to  Ihe  barrier,  and  from  llience  lo  Ihe  bridge 
of  Neuilly.    Tlie  public  fêles  lake  place  in  llie  Champs  Ély- 
sées.  Thaï  part  of  Ihe  Champs  Élysées  which  lies  to  the  right, 
on  enlering  from  the  Place  de  la  Concorde,  is  more  parlicu- 
larly  devoted  to  the  promenade.    On  llie  lefl  are  players  at 
bowls,  skiltles,  balls,  etc.    Nothing  can  présent  a  more  lively 
scène  than  the  Champs  Élysées,  in  the  evening,  during  the 
sùmmer  season,  particularly  on  Sundays.    The  great  exhibi- 
tion of  arts  and  manufactures,  which  takes  place  in  the  ca- 
pital once  every  five  years,  was  held  in  a  temporary  building 
in  the  square  of  the  Champs  Élysées,  on  the  southern  side,  in 
1839.    Al  the  Rond  Point  is  the  Salon  de  Mars,  where  the  vo- 
taries  of  the  dance  are  found  in  tlirongs;  and  whilst  on  each 
side  of  the  grand  avenue  the  différent  amusements  usual  at 
fairs  may  be  enjoyed,  itinérant  instrumental  and  vocal  per- 
formers  enliven  the  walks.  On  the  southern  side,  towards  the 
river,  and  opposite  the  Invalides,  a  handsome  stone  building 
bas  been  erected  for  the  exhibition  of  panoramic  views,  and 
a  temporary  théâtre  is  generally  formed  every  summer  on 
the  northern  side  for  the  equestrian  performances  of  the  Com- 
pany of  the  Cirque  Olympique.    Great  improvements  and 
altérations  are  intended  to  be  made  in  the  Champs  Élysées  by 
the  City  of  Paris,  but  the  plans  are  not  yet  definitively  fixed  on. 
The  annual  Promenade  de  Longchamp,  which  takes  place 
in  the  Champ  Élysées  and  the  Bois  de  Boulogne  on  the  Wed- 
nesday,  Thursday,  and  Friday  of  Passion  Week,  originaled  in 
the  foUowing  manner  :— In  the  Bois  de  Boulogne,  an  abbey, 
C2\\tdi  Abbaye  de  Longcham'p,vtdi%  founded  ui  12C1,  by  Isa- 
bellaof  France,  sisterof  St.  Louis,  which  attractedlitlle  notice 
lill  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  when  the  melodious 
voices  of  the  nuns  excited  the  attention  of  amateurs.    Thç 
church  of  tlie  abbey  became  frequented,  and  in  Passion  week, 
il  was  the  resort  of  the  fashionable  circles.    The  altendanU 
were  dressed  in  the  most  splendid  attire,  and  as  the  collec- 
tions made  were  vcry  considérable,  and  it  was  supposcd  il 
might  be  still  augmented,  the  prin(!ipal  singers  of  the  Opcra- 
housewere  solicitcd  to  lend  their  aid  in  chanling  the  la- 
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mentalions  and  tenebrœ,  When  the  empire  of  fine  voices 
had  passed  away,  the  cliurch  of  Longchamp  was  deserted, 
but  tbe  Parisians  still  flocked  to  the  Bois  de  Boulogne,  where 
tlie  haut  ton  displayed  their  costly  attire  and  splendid  équi- 
pages; and  afler  the  I8th  Brumaire,  the  promenade  of  Long- 
champ  was  resumed,  notwithstanding  tlie  abbey  had  been 
destroyed.  The  number  of  équipages  seen  at  Longchamp 
js  very  considérable  ;  the  carriages  proceed  up  the  road  on 
one  side,  and  down  on  the  olher;  the  centre  is  reserved  for 
royal  carriages,  and  those  of  tlie  ministei's,  foreign  ambassa- 
dors,  and  other  high  personages. 

On  leaving  the  Champs  Élysées^  at  the  extremily  of  the 
Cours  la  Reine  and  the  Allée  des  Veuves,  the  visiter  will  find 
on  the  Quai  de  BiUy  the  Pompe  à  feu  de  Chaillot,  a  building 
containing  a  steam-engine  for  supplying  tbe  fountains  of 
différent  parts  of  tlie  capital  with  water  from  the  Seine.  Il 
waserectedin  1778,  by  Messrs.  Périer,  and  conlains  an  engine 
of  fiolton  and  Watts's  construction.  The  watcr  is  taken  from 
tbe  middle  of  tlie  river,  and  about  160,000  cubic  feet  are 
supplied  by  it  in  34  hours.  A  slcam-engine  manufactory 
and  iron-foundry,  the  tirst  of  the  kind  establislied  in  France, 
whicb  once  belonged  to  M.  Casimir  Périer,  and  gave  employ- 
ment  to  500  workmen,  formerly  exisled  hère;  itwas  given 
up  not  very  long  ago. 

A  little  further  on,  in  the  same  direction,  is  a  large  and 
bandsome  building,  erected  on  the  site  of  the  royal  ma- 
nufactory of  mosaic  omaments,  which  exisled  hère  for 
many  years,  but  is  now  abolished.  The  présent  edilice  serves 
as  a  gênerai  bakehouse  and  magazine  for  provisions  for  llie 
garrison  of  Paris. 

Beyond  the  buildings  of  Chaillot,  on  the  bill  side,  opposite 
the  Pont  d'iena,  are  some  terraces  and  roads  eut  in  a  regular 
form  and  planted.  The  open  space  of  ground  to  which  they 
lead,  once  part  of  an  enclosure  belonging  to  the  Dames  de 
Ste,  Marie,  was  intended  to  serve  as  the  area  of  a  palace^  to 
bave  been  built  entirely  of  marble,  for  the  king  of  Rome. 
Returning  from  hence,  the  visiter  wi}!  corne  to 
St.  Pierre  de  Chaillot,  50,  rue  de  Chaillot,  3rd  district 
<^hurcli  of  ist  arrondissement.  The  oldest  part  of  Ihis  edilice 
is  the  choir,  which  is'of  the  15th  cculury.  It  is  octagoiial, 
and  its  vaulling-ribs  are  lied  together  by  a  well-sculptured 
pendaj^.    Witb  the  exception  of  a  good  head  of  Christ  and 
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some  painlings  by  Dubufe  and  Smith,  the  rest  of  this  UtUe 
church  contains  nothing  remarkable. 

Beyond  this,  near  the  Avenue  de  Neuilly,  is  the 

Institution  de  Sainte  Périne,  grande  rue  de  Chaillot.— 
This  house  was  an  ancient  monastery,  called  Abbaye  de  Ste. 
Périne,  which  was  suppressed  in  1790,  and  in  1806  was  con- 
verted  into  an  asylum,  hy  M.  Ducliaila,  for  aged  persons  of 
both  sexes  who  hâve  a  smali  fortune.  The  Empress  Josépliine 
was  a  great  benefactress  of  tliis  institution.  The  number  ad- 
missible is  180,  and  no  person  can  enter  under  60  years  of 
âge;  tlie  total  number  admitted  during  1837  was  54.  Admis- 
sion is  granted  either  on  the  single  payment  of  a  fixed  sum, 
or  the  annual  payment  of  600fr, 

The  Ghapel  Marboeuf  (Gliurch  of  England)  is  at  the  Hôtel 
Marbœuf,  on  the  right  hand  side  of  tlie  rue  de  Ghaillot,  near 
the  Ghamps  Éiysées.  It  was  established  in  1824;  it  is  a  very 
commodious  and  comfortable  place  of  worship,  and  is  attend- 
ed  by  a  most  numerous  and  highly  respectable  congrégation. 
The  Iiours  of  divine  service  are  1 1  in  the  morning,  and  3  in 
tiie  afternoon.    The  minister  is  the  Rev.  R.  Lovett. 

At  the  summit  of  the  hill,  to  wliich  the  Avenue  de  Neuilly 
leads  from  the  Ghamps  Éiysées,  is  tlie 

Arc  de  Triomphe  de  l'Étoile.— The  idea  of  this  magni- 
ficent  monument  originated  with  Napoléon,  and  the  order  for 
ils  érection  was  given  by  a  decree  of  Feb.  18,  1806.  The 
Ëmperor  had  entrusted  MM.  Raymond  and  Ghalgrm  with  the 
forming  of  the  plans  for  the  building  which  he  contemplated» 
and  the  designs  of  the  latler  arcliilect  were  chosen  in  1809. 
M.  Ghalgpin,  however,  only  lived  to  carry  bis  plans  into  exé- 
cution as  far  astlie  comice  of  the  base,  and  died  in  l&ll. 
Much  difficulty  had  been  experienced  in  the  formation  of  a 
proper  foundation  for  so  enormous  a  superstructure  ;  it  was 
laid  25  feet  below  the  surface,  and  was  made  by  layers  of 
slone,  so  placed  that  the  joints  of  the  one  layer  were  covered 
by  the  soUd  parts  of  the  stones  immediately  above  it.  The 
lirststone  was  laid  on  the  lôth  Aug.  1806  :  and,  it  is  curious 
to  remark,  wilhoul  any  accompanying  ceremony.  Some  of 
the  workmen,  it  is  said,  had  the  foliowing  inscription  carved 
upon  one  of  the  stones.  "  L*an  1806,  le  quinzième  d'août, 
jour  de  l'anniversaire  de  lanaissance  de  sa  majesté  JYapoléon 
le  Grandf  cette  pierre  est  la  première  qui  a  été  posée.  Le  Mi- 
nistre de  l'Intérieur,  M,  de  Champagny."   On  the  marriage  . 
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of  Ihe  Emperor  with  Maria  Louisa,  and  her  triumpbal  entry 
into  the  capital,  Ibere  was  an  immense  mode!  in  wood  and 
canras  of  this  arch  temporarily  erected  hère  and  brillianlly 
illuminaled.     Afler  1811,  M.   Goust  continued  Chalgrin's 
plans  as  far  as  the  impost  of  the  great  arch  ;  but  in  1814,  the 
Works  wereentirely  suspended,  and  the  intention  of  abandon- 
ing  tbem  was  for  a  time  entertained  du  ring  the  first  years  of 
the  Restoration.    In  1823,  however,  afler  the  campaign  of 
the  Duke  d'Angoulême  in  Spain,  it  was  determined  to  finish 
the  arch  in  honour  of  hisvictories,  and  MM.  Huyot  and  Goust 
were  charged  with  the  completion  of  it.  Other  arrangements 
were  subsequently  made  ;  a  superintending  committee  of  four 
architects  was  appomted,  and  the  editice  rose  to  the  archi- 
traTe  of  the  en  tablature.    In  1828  M.  Huyot,  who  had  re- 
sumed  the  sole  direction  of  the  works,  finished  the  entabla- 
ture,  and  the  pomted  vaulting  of  theinterior  that  supports  the 
upper  platform.    Âfter  a  short  suspension  of  the  works,  oc- 
casioned  by  the  events  of  1830,  the  Government  decided  that 
the  original  destination  of  the  monument  should  be  retained, 
and  in  1832  M.  Blouet  was  commissioned  to  conduct  the  whole 
to  a  speedy  terminalion.    The  sculptures  were  at  the  same 
time  commenced,  and  the  labours  of  the  architect  and  the  ar- 
tists  were  unremitting  until  the  whole  was  completed  in  July 
1836,  with  the  exception  of  a  crowning  acroterium,  or  else  a 
group  of  sculpture,  which,  it  is  said,  is  to  be  placed  on  the 
platform  at  the  summit.    The  total  cost  was  9,651,116  fr.,  or 
£380,044.    The  stone  wilh  which  the  external  parts  of  this 
monument  were  erected  came  from  the  fine  quarries  of  Châ- 
teau Landon,  in  the  department  of  the  Seine  et  Marne;   it  is 
capable  of  receiving  a  good  polish,  and  is  the  same  as  that 
used  for  the  Madeleine.    The  monument  consists  of  a  Tast 
central  arch,  90ft.  in  height  by  45ft.  in  width,  on  each  side  of 
which  piers  of  unusual  solidity  rise  to  support  a  bold  enta- 
blature  and  an  atlic.    The  arch  and  piers  are  pierced  by  a 
transversal  arch,  ô7fl.  high  and  25fl.  wide;  and  the  total 
height  of  the  whole  édifice  is  152ft.,  while  its  width  and 
thickness  are  137ft.  and  68ft.  respeclively.    The  principal 
faces  of  the  building  are  towards  the  Champs  Élysées  and 
Neuilly;  the  latéral  ones  towards  Passy  and  Roule.    Each  of 
the  piers  of  the  principal  faces  is  ornamented  wilh  a  project- 
ing  pedestal,  supporting  groups  of  figures,  parlly  engaged 
in  the  surface  of  the  monument.    The  impost  of  the  maia 
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arch  riinâ  in  a  bold  cornice  ail  round  the  four  sides;  the 
spaces  l)elween  which  and  llic  frieze  of  llie  gênerai  entabla- 
lure  conlain  comparlmenls  filled  willi  alti-rilievi.  The  frieze 
is  enlirely  occupied  willi  sculpture,  and  the  cornice  above  il, 
which  is  of  unusual  boldness,  has  large  lionsMieadsptojecting 
from  it  al  fréquent  intervais.  The  allie,  also,  crowned  by  a 
cornice  and  enlablalure  edged  with  masks,  is  divided  inlo 
comparlmenls  by  short  masses  like  pilaslers,  eacli  of  which 
bears  a  laurealed  sword,  while  the  inlervening  comparlmenls 
bave  in  Iheir  centres  a  circular  shield,  bearing  the  name  of 
some  great  Ticlory.  The  vaulls  of  ail  the  arches  are  divided 
inlo  richly-sculplured  reclangular  comparlmenls,  each  filled 
with  an  architectural  flower;  and  the  spandrils  are  adorned 
wilh  colossal  allegorical  figures.  The  internai  sides  of  ail  Ihe 
piers  are  charged  under  the  great  arch  wiHi  the  names  of 
viclories,  under  the  transversal  arches  with  the  names  of  gê- 
nerais ;  and  in  the  laller  case,  thèse  lisls  of  honour  are  sur- 
mounted  by  comparlmenls  filled  with  allegorical  groups.  The 
northern  pier  of  the  eastern  principal  face  bears  on  ils  pe- 
destal  a  group  represenling  the  deparlure  of  the  army  in 
1792.  The  Genius  of  War  summons  the  nation  to  arms,  and 
warriors  of  différent  âges,  and  in  différent  costumes,  are 
arming  and  hastening  to  baille.  The  dimensions  of  Ihis  and 
of  ail  the  corresponding  groups  are  in  total  height  3611.,  and 
each  figure  ISfl.  This  group  is  the  work  of  M.  Rude,  and  is 
the  mosl  slriking  as  well  as  the  best  executed  of  the  four.  The 
Southern  pier  of  the  same  front  has  the  triumph  of  1810,  re- 
presenled  by  Victory  crowning  Napoléon.  Famé  surmounts 
the  whole,  and  History  records  his  deeds  ;  vanquished  towns 
are  al  his  feet.  This  is  by  M.  Goriot,  and  is  juslly  admired  for 
the  dignily  of  the  composition,  and  for  the  admirable  portrait 
of  the  Emperor.  On  the  western  front,  the  group  of  the 
soulhern  pier  represents  the  résistance  of  the  French  nation 
to  llie  invading  armies  in  1814;  a  youngman  is  seen  defending 
his  wife,  liis  cliildren,  and  his  father  ;  a  warrior  behind  him 
is  falling  killed  from  his  horse,  and  the  Genius  of  llie  Future 
flils  over  and  encourages  them  to  action.  Thaï  on  the 
northern  pier  is  the  peace  of  1815  :  a  warrior  is  seen  shealh- 
ing  his  sword;  anolher,  more  aged,  is  laming  a  bull  for  pur- 
poses  of  agriculture,  while  a  molher  and  children  are  seated 
al  Iheir  feet,  and  Minerva,  crowned  wilh  laurels,  sheds  over 
Ihem  her  prolecling  influence.  Thèse  Iwo  groups  by  M,  Etex, 
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though  very  good,  are  by  no  means  equal  to  Uiose  on  the 
eastern  side.  (1)  The  principal  ornamenls  of  Ihe  arch  are  Ihe 
aUi-relievi  of  the  comparlmenls  above  the  impost-cornice, 
which  constilute  as  fine  a  séries  of  hislorical  sculpture  as  was 
ever  afGxed  to  any  monument.  Ail  the  groupsjust  described, 
as  well  as  Ihose  whicli  are  on  the  inner  sides  of  the  arches, 
are  in  antique  costumes,  being  purely  allegorlcal.  Thèse,  on 
the  conlrary,  are  rendered  doubly  valuable,  by  being  failhful 
représentations  of  the  uniforms  of  the  time.  The  southem 
compartment  of  the  eastern  side  represents  tlie  surrender  of 
Mustapha  Pacha  at  the  battle  of  Aboukir,  by  M.  Seurre,  sen., 
and  is  the  most  highly  finished  of  ail  the  sculptures  of  the  mo- 
nument. The  group  of  Turks  is  peculiarly  excellent.  The 
dimensions  of  thèse  comparlments  give  aboul9ft.  to  theheight 
of  the  principal  figures.  The  northern  compartment  of  the 
same  side  is  filled  with  a  group  of  the  death  of  Gen.  Marceau, 
by  M.  Lemaire  ;  this  is  the  least  effective  of  the  séries.  Above 
tho  arch  and  impost-cornice  of  the  northern  side  of  the  monu- 
ment, is  a  magnificent  composition,  the  battle  of  Austerlitz, 
by  M.  Gecther.  On  the  western  front,  the  northern  alto-ri- 
Uevo  is  the  taking  of  Alexandria,  hy  M.  Ghaponnière.  The 
figure  of  Kleber  wliich  it  contains  is  the  chef-d'œuvre  of  the 
whole  édifice.  The  southem  corresponding  group  on  the 
same  side  is  the  passage  of  the  bridge  oif  Arcola,  by  M.  Feu- 
chère.  On  the  southem  side  of  the  building,  the  compart- 
ment answering  to  the  battle  of  Austerlitz  is  the  battle  of 
Jemmapes,  by  Marochetti.  The  composition  of  this  magnifi- 
cent pièce  of  sculpture  is  very  able  :  the  animation  of  the  va- 
rious  groups,  and  the  admirable  perspective  that  is  observed 
in  it,  constitute  one  of  the  most  wonderful  piclures  in  stone 
that  hâve  ever  been  executed.  Behind  General  Dumouriez 
is  a  portrait  of  the  King,  at  that  time  Duke  de  Chartres.  The 
figures  of  Famé  in  the  spandrilà  of  the  main  arcli  on  each  side 
are  by  M.  Pradier.  They  are  I8ft.  inheight.  The  frieze  is 
occupied  on  the  eastem,  and  on  half  of  the  northern  and  south- 
em sides,  by  the  departure  of  the  armies.  The  deputies  of 
the  nation,  grouped  round  the  altar  of  the  country,  distribute 
flags  to  the  troops.  There  are  portraits  of  ail  the  great  cha- 
racters  of  the  epoch,  1790-2,  included  in  this  composition.  The 

(1)  Tt  wfH  give  an  idea  ofthe  gênerai  scale  of  rémunération  gtven  t* 
tbe  sculptors  employed  on  this  great  moanment  to  Imow  that  M.  Etes 
wat  paid  i«>,000(r.  for  tbese  tw  o  groupe». 

18. 
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corresponding  portions  of  tlie  frieze  on  tlie  otiier  sides  of  the 
building  represenl  Uie  reliirn  of  the  armies,  wbo  oflfer  the 
fruit  of  tlieir  viclories  to  France  regenerated.  This  long  com- 
position is  the  work  of  several  artists— MM.  Brun,  Laitié,  Jac- 
quot,  Caillouetle,  Seurre,  and  Rude.  The  séries  of  bucklers, 
inscribed  each  wilh  a  victory,  on  the  attic  above  the  enta- 
blature,  thirty  in  number,  begins  with  that  of  Valmy^  and 
ends  with  that  of  Ligny,  The  spandrils  of  the  transversal 
arches  are  filled  with  ligures,  representing  the  infantry  and 
cavalry  of  the  French  armies,  by  Messrs.  Bra  and  Valois  re- 
spectively  :  and,  on  the  interior  spandrils  of  the  same  arches» 
the  artillery  and  the  marine,  by  Messrs.  de  Bay  and  Seurre, 
junior.  Under  the  main  arch  are  the  names  of  9C  victories. 
The  allegorical  groups  under  the  latéral  arches,  consisting  or 
figures  of  Victory  and  Genii,  are  intended  to  represent  the 
conquests  of  the  armies  of  the  North,  East,  West,  and  South  ; 
the  names  of  the  Gênerais  corresponding  to  each  are  placed 
beneath,  and  altogether  are  384  in  number.  Within  the  mo- 
nument, staircases  in  each  pier  conduct  to  vaulted  rooms 
over  the  principal  arch,  placed  in  3  séries  above  each  other  : 
the  uppermost  having  a  vaulted  roof  formed  by  a  pointed  arch. 
The  use  of  thèse  apartments  is  not  y  et  decided  on.  From  the 
platform  above,  one  of  the  finest  views  of  Paris  and  ils  envi- 
rons is  to  be  procured.  The  whole  is  surrounded  with  a 
circular  area,  bounded  by  many  handsome  posts  and  naval 
chains,  and  is  lighted  by  bronze  lamp-posts  and  gas-tubes. 
The  guardian  of  the  monument  is  an  old  soldier  of  Napo- 
leon's,  and  still  wears  his  uniform.  It  is  difflcult  to  find 
terms  sufficiently  energetic  to  express  one's  admiration  of  this 
grand  national  work  ;  it  is  worthy  of  the  Emperor  and  of  the 
armies  of  France  ;  while  to  havefiuished  it,  and  to  hâve  adom- 
ed  it,  is  the  peculiar  honour,  as  it  is  the  resuU  of  the  pa- 
trioUsm,  of  King  Louis  Philippe.  It  is  open  from  early  in  the 
morning  till  dusk. 

From  the  Arc  de  l'Étoile,  the  Avenue  de  Neuilly  leads  to 
the  village  of  thatname;  and  at  about  half  a  mile*s  distance 
on  the  lefl  hand  is  the  Porte  Maillot,  one  of  the  principal 
entran(;es  to  the  Bois  de  Boulogne.        (See  Promenades.) 

Tlie  stranger  will  now  do  well  to  pass  through  the  new 
quartier  Beaujon,  with  its  villas  and  gardens,  into  the  rue  du 
Faubourg  du  Roule.    He  will  there  find,  at  No.  &9,  the 

Chapelle  pe  Beavion,  4th  district  church  of  ist  arron* 
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dlssement,  erected,  in  1780,  atthe  expenseoC  Nicholas  Beau- 
jon,  receiver-general  of  llie  finances.  Il  was  built  afler  tlie 
designs  of  Girardin,  and  dedicated  to  St.  Nicholas.  Tlie  édi- 
fice is  sraall  and  plain,  containing  nolhing  remarkable.  Be- 
hind  it  are  the  house  and  grounds  that  formerly  belonged  to 
the  founder  of  the  chapel.  His  property.  which  was  very 
extensive,  he  left  almost  entirely  to  the  hospital  known  by  his 
name  ;  and  the  house  and  grounds,  afler  having  been  enjoy- 
ed  by  his  legatees  for  50  years,  bave  lately,  by  the  tenus  of  the 
will,  reverted  to  the  same  splendid  foundation. 

The  HÔPITAL  Beaujon  stands  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
Street,  and  was  founded,  in  1784,  for  24  orphansof  the  parish 
du  Roule,  12  boys  and  12  girls,  for  whose  support  he  endowed 
It  with  an  annuity  of  29,000  livres.  By  a  decree  of  the  Con- 
vention, this  orphan  asylum  was  converted  into  an  hospital  for 
the  sick,  and  tookthe  name  of  Hôpital  du  Roule.  The  coun- 
cil-general  of  hospitals  bas  restored  it  to  its  former  name, 
but  not  to  its  primitive  destination.  The  différent  parts  of 
Ihe  Hôpital  Beaujon,  which  was  built  after  the  designs  of  Gi- 
rardin,  are  well  distributed,  solid,  and  tastefully  decorated. 
The  building  is  96  feet  in  length,  by  144  in  depth,  not  includ- 
ing  a  new  wing  lately  erected  in  the  garden,  and  consist  of  a 
ground  floor^  two  storeys  above,  and  a  third  in  the  roof,  con- 
taining 286  beds  for  the  sick  ofboth  sexes.  The  total  number  of 
patients  admittedduring  1837  was  3, 142,  and  theaverage  mor-  / 
tality  was  1  In  9.64.— Physicians,  Messrs.  Renaudin  and  Mar-/ 
tin-SoIon  ;  Surgeon,  M.  Marjolin.  The  ground  floor  is  devotec 
to  convalescents,  the  kitchen,  refectories,  baths,  and  offices 
the  upper  stories  are  divided  into  wards  for  the  sick.  Tl 
patients  are  of  the  same  class  as  those  at  the  Hôtel  Dieu,  ai 
are  attended  by  the  Sceurs  de  Ste.  Marthe.  The  days 
admitting  the  public  are  Sundays,  Tuesdays,  and  Thursda) 
but  strangers  may  visit  it  every  day  on  showing  their  passpo/ 
and  an  inspection  of  this  weli-ordered  establishment  wil| 
bighiy  gratifying  to  every  friend  of  humanity. 

Behind  this  hospital  and  its  grounds  is  the  Pabg  de 
CEAUX,  4,  rue  de  Chartres,  faubourg  du  Roule.    Ii 
park,  planted  in  the  English  style,  an  édifice  was  br^ 
1778,  underlhe  direction  of  M.  Carmontel,  for  the  d/® 
Orléans.  The  National  Convention  decreed  that  Mof*^?^ 
should  not  be  sold,  but  preserved  for  varions  establis^®^ 
of  public  uUliiy.   Napoléon,  at  his  accession  to  theP^^  * 
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presented  il  lo  Ihe  arch-chancellor  Cambacérès;  but  Ihe 
laller,  finding  that  to  keep  it  up  an  immense  expense  was 
occasioned,  restored  il  lo  Ihe  donor  four  or  five  years  after- 
wards.  Napoléon  Ihen  annexed  Monceaux  lo  bis  privais 
domains,  and  upon  bis  t'ail,  in  1814,  Louis  XVIII.  restored  it 
to  tbe  Duke  of  Orléans.  This  spot  is  well  wortby  of  Ibe  tra- 
veller's  visit;  it  is  tastefully  ornamenled  wilh  groltos,  ruins» 
etc.,  and  tickets  of  admission  may  be  obtained  upon  apply- 
ing,  by  letter,  to  M,  l'Intendant  de  la  Liste  Civile,  9,  Place 
f^endôme. 

In  tbe  rue  du  Faubourg  du  Roule,  tbe  King's  Stables, 
for  riding-horses,  and  for  tbe  keeping  of  slate  carriages,  etc.» 
will  bc  perceived  on  tbe  rigbt  liand.  A  bandsome  buildûig» 
witb  Tuscan  columns,  surrounds  two  courts,  and  was  erected 
in  tbe  lime  of  Gbarles  X.  Apply  for  tickets  by  letter,  al  tbe  por- 
ler's  lodge,  to  M,  le  Premier  Ècuyerdu  Roi.  Nearly  opposite  i» 

St.  Philippe,  2d  district  cburch  of  Ist  arrondissement. 
Tbis  cburcb,  begun  in  1769,  after  tbe  designs  of  Gbalgrin,  and 
finishedin  1784,  raay  be  ranked  among  tlie  productions  wbich 
do  bonour  to  tbe  Frencb  scbool.  Tbe  portico  is  formed  of  4 
Doric  columns  crowned  by  a  pedimenl^  wliicb  is  ornamenled 
witb  an  alto-rilievo  representing  Religion,  bi  tbe  interior» 
16  columns  of  tbe  lonic  order  separale  tbe  nave  from  tbe 
aisles.  Tbe  plan  is  that  of  Ibe  ancient  basilics;  tbe  lengtb  is 
156  feet  and  tbe  breadtb  78.  Il  contains  several  good  pictures. 

Tbe  Marché  du  Roule  is  on  tbe  opposite  side  of  tbe  street, 
consisling  of  passages  lined  witb  small  sbops. 

Tbe  Stables  of  the  Duke  of  Orléans  are  in  tbe  rue 
de  Montaigne;  for  admission  apply  al  tbe  Porter's  Lodge. 

Al  tbe  upper  end  of  tbe  rue  de  Mlromesnil,  leading  out  of 
tbe  rue  du  Faubourg  St.  Honoré,  is  tbe 

Abattoir  du  ÏIoule,— begun  in  1810,  after  tbe  designs 
and  under  tbe  direction  of  M.  Petit  Radel.  Il  occupies  a  space 
of  222  yards  in  lenglb,  by  131  in  breadtb.  Il  isneedless  to 
enter  inlo  a  description  of  ils  Uiterior,  since  ail  tbe  Parisian 
Abattoirs  are  alike,  and  tbe  examination  of  tbe  largest,  that 
of  Popincourt,  will  suf&ce  for  ail  tbe  rest. 

On  tbe  Plaine  de  Monceaux,  are  many  new  streels  traced 
out>  and  some  of  tbem  partly  erected.  From  ils  higb  and  airy 
situation,  tbis  may  some  day  become  one  of  tbe  besl  quarters 
of  Paris.    Il  is  traversed  by  tbe  St.  Germain  Rail-road. 

From  hence,  tbe  visilor  will  relurn  to  tbe 
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Place  Bkauveau.— This  place  forms  a  seroicircle,  the  dla- 
meter  of  which  is  in  a  line  willi  tlie  rue  du  Faubourg  St.  Ho- 
noré. Tlie  central  building  is  the  Hôtel  Beauveau,  in  front  of 
wliich  the  Avenue  Marigny  extends  to  the  Champs  Ëlysées. 
At  tlie  corner  of  the  rue  du  Faubourg  St.  Honoré,  59,  is  the 
Palais  de  l'Él\sée  Bourbon.— This  liotel,  constructed 
in  1718,  after  the  designs  ofMolet,  for  the  Count  d'Évreux, 
was  afterwards  purchased  and  occupied  by  Madame  de  Pom- 
padour,  mistress  of  Louis  XV.  Whilst  in  her  possession,  part 
of  the  Champs  Élysées  was  added  to  the  garden.  At  the  death 
of  Madame  dePompadour,  Louis XV.  bought  it  of  the  Marquis 
de  Marigny,  as  a  résidence  for  arabassadors  extraordinary. 
In  1773,  it  became  the  property  of  M.  Beaujon,  the  famous 
banker,  who  enlarged  and  embellished  it  in  tlie  most  magni- 
ficent  style^  The  Duchess  of  Bourbon  purchased  it  after  the 
death  of  Beaujon,  and  occupied  it  till  1790,  the  period  of  her 
émigration.  In  1792,  it  became  national  property,  and  dur- 
ing  the  most  stormy  period  of  the  Révolution  was  used  as  the 
government  printing-office.  In  1800  it  was  sold,  and  converti 
ed  into  a  garden  for  public  amusements.  Murât  bought  it  in 
1804,  and  occupied  it  until  his  departure  for  Naples.  It  then 
became  the  property  of  the  government,  and  was  a  favourite 
résidence  of  the  Emperor,  till  after  the  events  of  1814.  In 
1814  and  1815,  it  was  inhabited  by  the  Emperor  of  Russia, 
and  afterwards  by  the  Duke  of  Wellington.  Napoléon  re- 
turned  to  it  from  the  IsIe  of  Elba,  and  aU  the  drama  of  the 
Cent  Jours  was  acted  within  ils  walls.  In  1816,  Louis  XVllI. 
gave  it  to  the  Duke  de  Berri;  and  on  his  assassination  it 
became  the  property  of  the  Duke  de  Bordeaux.  Il  now  be- 
longs  to  the  crown.  The  interesting  associations  connected 
witli  thissmaH  palace  render  it  one  of  the  most  valuable  pu!)- 
lie  monuments  of  Paris.  A  large  court^yard  surrounded  with 
stables  and  other  offices,  hid  from  the  sight  of  the  inhabitants 
of  the  palace,  and  the  front  decorated  with  the  élégance  and 
magnificence  that  prevailed  at  the  time  of  its  construction, 
give  it,  though  small,  an  imposing  appearance.  The  garden 
front  is  more  extensive,  showing  Iwo  wings  besides  the  prin- 
cipal body  of  the  building.  The  garden  itself  is  laid  out  in 
the  English  style,  and  contains  some  trees  of  considérable 
growth.  Visitors  are  introduced  through  a  small  vestibule  to 
the  suite  ofapartments  on  the  ground  floor  by  a  guard-eham- 
ber,  and  a  dinihg-room,  50  feel  by  20,  ornamented  with  Co- 
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rinlllian  columns.    The  walls  of  Ihis  aparlment  are  paînted 
by  Dubois  wilh  landscapes,  Ihe  figures  of  which  are  by  Vernet, 
and  were  execuled  for  Murât  al  the  lime  of  bis  inbabiling  Ihe 
palace.    Of  Ihe  views  represenled,  one  is  Ihe  Château  de  Ben- 
rad,  on  Ihe  Rhine,  near  Dusseldorf,  once  occupied  by  Mural; 
Ihe  carriage  in  the  foreground  contains  Mural's  children.  The 
View  of  the  château  of  Neuilly,  al  that  lime  also  Mural's  pro- 
perly,  bas  a  female  figure  in  Ihe  foreground,  which  is  said  lo 
be  a  good  portrait  of  Mme.  Mural,  the  sister  of  Napoléon. 
From  one  end  of  Ibis  room  a  small  door  leads  to  the  west 
wing  of  the  palace,  formerly  used  as  a  théâtre.    The  next 
room  into  which  the  visilor  is  inlroduced,  called  the  Salon 
des  Aides-de-camp ^  is  the  aparlment  where  Napoléon  used  to 
dine  with  bis  family  every  Sunday.    The  oval  compartments 
that  run  round  the  upper  part  of  the  walls  used  lo  conlain 
the  portraits  of  bis  brothers,  etc.;  Ihey  bave  long  bten  emply. 
The  Salon  de  Réception^  into  which  Ibis  leads,  formerly 
served  as  the  council-chamber  of  the  Emperor.    A  large 
round  table  that  once  occupied  the  middle  of  Ibis  room,  and 
which  wilnessed  the  transactions  of  that  period,  slill  exisls, 
and  is  shown  in  an  ante-room.    Hère  are  Iwo  fine  vases  of 
Swedish  porphyry,  1 1  feet  in  beight,  and  of  great  value.   The 
bed-room,  in  blue  and  gold,  contains,  under  a  splendid  re- 
cess,  the  bed  upon  which  the  Emperor  last  lay  in  Paris,  afler 
the  baille  of  Waterloo.    The  next  aparlment  was  the  favour- 
ite  room  of  the  Emperor,  and  is  slill  called  the  Salon  de  Tra- 
vail; its  décorations  are  exlremely  élégant,  and  the  Beauvais 
tapeslry,  wliicb  covers  Ihe  chairs,  is  very  beautiful.    From 
Ibis  liie  visilor  passes  througb  the  dressing-room,  into  a  suite 
of  aparlments,  one  of  which,  now  used  as  a  cbapel,  was  the 
Dépôt  des  Cartes  Géographiques  of  Napoléon,  and  where 
General  Bertrand  and  Ibe  Emperor  used  to  work  together  ; 
anolher  leads  to  tlie  Petits  Appartements  y  which  conlain  no- 
Ibing  very  remarkable,  exccpt  a  small  library  filled  up  by 
Mme.  Mural,  and  a  boudoir  d'argent^  which  is  exceedingly 
élégant.  The  walls  are  painled  in  fresco,  and  the  décorations 
are  ail  in  silver.    From  the  vestibule  of  enlry,  the  visilor 
ascends  tiie  principal  staircase,  which  is  too  small  for  the 
proportions  of  the  bouse,  and  passes  througb  the  aparlments 
of  the  upper  slorey.    Thèse,  for  the  mosl  part,  are  a  répéti- 
tion of  lliose  on  Uie  ground  floor.    Their  décorations  are  not 
quile  so  sumpluous,  but  the  mirrors  Ihey  conlain  are  remark- 
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ably  fine.    The  library  is  over  the  council-chamber,  and  leads 
to  the  bed-room.    This  beautiful  apartment,  fltted  up  in  the 
style  of  a  tent,  with  hangings  of  rich  yellow  silk,  was  arranged 
by  Mme.  Murât,  for  the  réception  of  her  husband  after  one  of 
his  campaigns.    The  ornaments  are  ail  gilt,  and  the  bed, 
\¥hich  now  stands  in  tlie  Petits  Appartemens,  was  decorated 
with  helmets  and  mililary  emblems.    Tliis  was  the  bed-room 
of  the  Empress  Maria  Louisa,  and  witnessed  the  birth  of  the 
daughter  of  the  Duke  and  Duchess  de  Berri.    Adjoining  to  it 
is  a  suite  of  rooms  for  the  accommodation  of  a  domeslic  and  a 
dame  d'honneur.    The  sptendid  collection  of  pictures  belong- 
ing  to  the  Duke  de  Berri,  which  formerly  adorned  the  walls 
of  this  palace,  hâve  been  sold  in  England  for  the  Duke  de 
Bordeaux,  since  1830.    The  palace  bas  a  lonely  and  deserted 
appearance,  but  the  décorations  of  ils  wainscots  and  ceilings 
convey  an  idea  of  what  it  must  bave  been  in  the  time  of  Uie 
Emperor,  and  perhaps  even  in  that  of  Madame  de  Pompa- 
dour.  For  permission  to  visit  it,  application  must  be  made  by 
letter  to  M,  V Intendant  de  la  Liste  Civile ^  9,  Place  Vendôme. 
The  EPISCOPAL  GuuRCH,  for  the  use  of  the  British  embassy 
and  résidents,  is  in  the  rue  d'Aguesseau,  leading  out  of  the 
rue  du  Faubourg  St.  Honoré,  and  opposite  to  the  liouse  of  the 
British  ambassador.    It  is  built  in  the  Flamboyant  style  of 
pointed  architecture,  and  the  façade,  of  while  stone,  is  beau- 
tifully  sculptured.    It  is  plain  and  élégant  in  ils  internai  dé- 
corations ;  consists  of  one  aisîe,  50  feet  high  ;  and  is  Hghted 
by  painted  Windows  at  each  end,  and  by  three  lanterns  in  tlie 
roof.    The  organ  is  placed  behind  the  altar,  whicli  is  orna- 
mented  with  a  fine'painting  by  Annibal  Garacci.    The  pulpit, 
desks,  and  seats  are  of  oak.    There  is  a  large  and  handsome 
gallery  for  the  use  of  the  ambassador,  his  family,  and  the 
members  of  the  embassy.    This  church  was  built  in  1833,  at 
the  sole  expense  of  Bishop  Luscombe,  the  chaplain  of  the  em- 
bassy, and  after  a  plan  of  his  own,  by  M.  Vivenel,  under  tlie 
direction  of  M.  Dahlstein,  architect.    It  will  hold  aboul  700 
persons,  and  is  crowded  during  the  hours  of  divine  service 
by  the  most  respectable  of  the  British  résidents  and  visitors. 
The  service  on  Sundays  is  at  half  past  1  i  and  lialf  past  3 
o'clock.   The  church  clerk  is  Mr.  Lemaire,  26,  rue  Montaigne, 
faubourg  St.  Honoré,  to  whom  notice  of  marriages,  funerals, 
and  baptisms  may  be  given.  (l) 
(1)  AU  placée  In  France  where  divine  nor$hip  is  performed  according 
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At  No.  89,  in  the  rue  du  Faubourg  St.  Honoré,  is 
The  British  ëmbassy,  formerly  Ihe  Hôtel  Borghèse,  Ihe 
résidence  of  the  Princess  Pauline,  sisler  of  Bonaparte,  but 
DOW  occupied  by  the  British  ambassador.    It  bas  been  pur- 
chased  by  the  British  government,  and  is  one  of  the  most 
splendid  of  the  noble  mansions  of  Paris.    The  office  of  tUc 
British  consul  is  in  this  hotel. 
Returning  from  thence,  the  visitor  will  pass  near  the 
Hôtel  de  la  Reynière,  1,  rue  des  Champs  Élysées.    This 
ivas  once  the  résidence  of  the  famous  M.  Grimod,  author  of 
the  Almanach  des  Gourmands,    It  was  long  occupied  by 
the  Russian  ambassador,  and  the  Duke  of  Wellington  resided 
hère  several  times. 

The  stranger  should  now  proceed  at  once  by  the  rue  de  la 
Madeleine  to  the 

Chapelle  Expiatoire,  rue  d'Anjou  St.  Honoré.  The  spot 
upon  which  this  beautiful  little  chapel  is  erected  was  ori- 
ginally  a  burial-ground  dépendent  upon  the  paroclilal  cliurch 
of  the  Madeleine.  Upon  the  exécution  of  the  unfortunale 
Louis  XVI.  and  bis  queen,  in  1793,  they  were  hère  interred. 
It  was  then  purchased  by  M.  Descloseaux,  and  converted  into 
an  orchard,  in  order  to  préserve  it  from  revolutionary  fury, 
and  to  keep  the  precious  remains  which  it  contained  as  a  sa- 
cred  deposit  for  better  times.  The  places  of  the  royal  graves 
were  carefully  marked  out  by  the  proprietor,  who,  it  is  said, 
sent  aimually  to  tlie  Duchess  of  Angoulême  a  bouquet  of 
flow^  gathered  from  the  ground  beneath  which  lier  parents 
were  laid.  At  the  Resloration  the  ground  was  purchased  of 
the  failhful  guardian,  and  the  bodies  seardied  for,  found,  and 
transported  to  St.  Denis  with  the  gréa  test  solemnity  andpomp. 
The  earth  that  had  contained  the  royal  collins  was  carefully 
collected,  and  placed  where  the  king  had  lain;  the  bones  of 
ail  the  other  victims  of  the  Révolution,  that  could  be  found 
on  this  spot,  including  those  of  a  great  number  of  the  Swiss 
Guards,  were  also  collected  and  placed  in  two  large  adjacent 
fosses.  Over  the  whole,  an  expialory  chapél,  with  suitable 
buildings  adjoining,  was  erected  by  Louis  XVlll.  A  raised 
platform  conlaining  tlie  earth  of  the  principal  part  of  tlie 
cemetery,  with  the  bodies  before  menlioned,  is  surroundcd 
in  the  form  of  a  parallelogram  by  two  covered  galleries  on 

to  the  rites  of  the  Cburch  of  England,  are  placed  under  the  érection 
of  the  British  con&uls,  t>ul>ject  to  the  control  of  the  ambassador. 
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the  longer  sides,  bythe  chapel  andante-chapel  on  theshorter. 
The  chapel  is  in  the  form  of  a  cross,  surmounted  by  a  dôme 
in  Ihe  centre,  and  having  the  ends  of  three  arms  of  the  cçoss, 
terminated  semicircularly,  and  capped  with  domical  roofs. 
Tliefourtharm  is  formed  bythe  door-way,and  aDoric  porlico. 
Within  are  two  statues,  of  Louis  XVl.  and  Marie  Antoinette, 
each  supportedby  an  angel;  on  the  pedestal  of  the  former  his 
-will  is  inscribed  in  letters  of  gold  on  a  blàclc  marble  siab;  on 
that  of  the  latter,  are  extracts  of  the  queen's  last  letter  to 
Mme.  Elisabeth.  Around  the  chapel  are  niches  with  magnifi- 
cent  candelebra,  and  bas-reliefs  with  appropriate  designs. 
The  wliole  is  finished  >vith  great  simplicily  and  good  tasle. 
Beneath  is  a  subterranean  chapel,  where  an  altar  of  grey  mar- 
ble is  erected  over  the  exact  spot  where  Louis  XVl.  was  bu- 
ried  ;  and  in  a  corner,  about  5  feet  from  it,  is  pointed  out  tlie 
original  resting-place  of  the  queen.  The  vestry  attaclied  is 
for  the  use  of  two  clergymen,  who  perform  mass  hère  every 
day.  The  architects  were  Percier  and  Fontaine,-  the  gênerai 
effect  of  the  whole  is  solemn,  and  cannot  fait  to  produce  the 
most  interesting  associations  in  the  mind  of  the  visitor.  Tlie 
guardian  of  the  chapel,  who  shows  it,  résides  in  the  building. 

Beyond  this  beautiful  monument  are  the 

Baiks  de  Tivoli,  88,  rue  St.  Lazare.  In  this  establisliment 
are  baths  of  factilious  minerai  waters  of  every  kind,  wilh 
commodious  lodgings  for  Invalids,  and  a  fine  garden. 

Eastward  of  the  Expiatory  Gliapel  is  the 

Collège  Royal  de  Bourbon,  9,  rue  Sle.  Croix.  The 
buildings  in  which  this  collège  is  established  were  erected  in 
1781,  afler  tlie  designs  of  Brongniart,  for  a  couvent  of  Capu- 
chins.  In  1800,  the  same  arcliitect  was  charged  to  couvert  it 
into  a  collège,  to  be  called  Lycée  Bonaparte,  a  name  whicli  it 
bore  till  the  restoration,  when  it  assumed  that  of  Collège  de 
Bourbon.  The  front  is  162  feet  in  lenglh  by  42  in  élévation. 
It  consists  of  a  central  door-way  wilh  cohimnsand  a  pedimenl, 
and  of  two  pavilions  at  the  exlremilies  ;  one  of  which,  the 
former  chapel  of  the  convenl,  is  now  the  cliurch  of  St.  Louis. 
The  interior  is  plain,  and  of  no  architectural  interesl. 

Tue  Churcu  of  St.  Louis  bas  only  a  central  with  one 
smal!  latéral  aisle  :  it  is  a  piain  building  of  the  Doric  order, 
with  a  semicircular  end,  the  altar  heing  towards  the  west.  It 
contains  three  pictures  worthy  of  remark  :— St.  Louis  visit- 
ing  his  soldiers  attacked  by  the  plagiie;  a  Flight  into  Egypt  ; 
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and  an  Adoration  of  the  Magi.  In  an  urn  placed  on  a  colunm 
of  black  marble  in  tiie  baptismal  chapel,  is  the  heart  of  €k)unt 
de  Clioiseul  Gouffier,  the  celebrated  Grecian  traveller. 

Ffom  hence  the  stranger  may  go,  by  the  Chaussée  d'Antin^ 
to  the  Boulevard  des  Capucines,  wliere  he  will  iind  the 

Maison  St.  Foix,  or  Hôtel  d'Osmond,  8,  rue  Basse  du 
Rempart,  a  splendid  mansion  built  by  Brongniart,  in  1776. 

At  the  end  of  the  whole  line  of  Boulevards,  towards  the 
ivest,  is  the  superb  church  called 

La  Madeleine.—A  cliurch  situated  in  thç  village  of  the 
Ville  l'Évoque  being  found,  in  the  middle  of  the  I8th  century, 
greatly  inadéquate  to  the  extent  of  the  population  m  the 
neighbourhood,  Louis  XV.  ordained,  in  1763,  the  construction 
of  a  new  parochial  church.  The  spot  cliosen  was  the  boule- 
vard, opposite  the  rue  Royale,  and  Constant  d'ivry  furnished 
Ihe  plans.  The  first  stone  was  laid  in  April  1764,  and  Constant 
dyingin  1777,  Couture  junior  vt^as  cliarged  to  continue  the 
construction.  The  events  of  1789  suspended  the  works  till 
1808,  when  Napoléon  formed  tlie  project  of  converting  this 
building/into  a  Temple  of  Glory,  dedicated  to  the  grand 
army.  The  whole  édifice  was  laken  down,  and  the  présent 
structure,  in  the  form  of  a  Roman  temple,  wascommenced  by 
Vignon;  tlie  works  were  again  suspended  by  the  events  of 
1813;  but  in  1816,  Louis  XVlll.  ordained  that  the  church 
should  be  completed  and  destined  to  receive  monuments  to 
the  memory  of  Louis  XVI.,  the  queen  Marie  Antoinette,  Louis 
XVIL,  and  Madame  Elisabeth,  wliile  at  the  same  time  it  was 
resolved  that  it  should  be  dedicated  to  the  Magdalene.  Since 
then  Ihe  exterior  has  been  finished;  and  the  works  within  are 
nearly  completed.  Tliis  magnificent  church,  a  splendid  spé- 
cimen of  the  architectural  genius  of  the  âge,  is  raised  on  a 
platform  twelve  feet  in  height,  the  interior  of  which  is  formed 
înto  vaults,  and  the  ascent  to  which  is  made,  bolh  at  the 
northern  and  southern  ends,by  a  flight  of  steps  extending  the 
whole  breadth  of  the  édifice.  The  building  is  constructed  on 
a  plan  analogous  to  Ihose  of  the  purest  Roman  temples,  and 
is  surrounded  by  a  péristyle  of  62  Corinthian  columnS,  60  feet 
în  height  and  6  feet  in  diameter,  channelied  like  those  of  the 
interior  of  the  Panthéon  at  Rome,  with  flat  surfaces.  Their 
capitals  are  9  feet  in  height;  the  distance  of  their  interco- 
lumniations  is  nearly  two  diameters;  and  they  arearranged 
so  as  to  présent  a  Une  of  18  on  çach  side,  and  of  8  at  çach  end. 
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Of  thèse  oetastyle  porticos  the  soutliern  one  is  double,  having 
a  second  row  of  six  columns,  those  corresponding  to  the  two 
middle  ones  of  the  first  row  having  been  omiited  for  the  salce 
of  facilitating  the  approach  to  the  principal  doorway.  In  the 
pediment  of  the  southern  end  is  an  immense  alto-rilievo,  by 
Lemaire,  118  feet  in  lenglli,  by  22  in  lieight,  to  the  apex  of  the 
trianguiar  space.  It  represents  the  Saviour,  at  the  day  of 
Judgment,  with  the  Magdalene  in  supplication  at  his  feet,  and 
the  good  and  wicked  on  his  right  hand  and  on  his  left.  Tlie 
figure  of  the  Saviour,  which  is  the  most  prominent,  and  the 
best  of  the  group,  is  17  feet  high.  Under  it,  on  a  tablet  in 
Ihe  freize,  is  the  foUowing  inscription — 

D.  O.  H.  SCB  INVOC.  6.  H.  HAGBALENJB. 

The  pediment  of  the  northern  end  is  not  yet  adorned  with  any 
sculpture  in  the  tympanum  ;  but  behind  it,  though  unseen,  a 
space  is  left  for  the  bells,  four  in  number,  which  are  worked 
horizontally.  The  cornice  and  entablalure  are  richly  orna- 
mented,  but  are  perhaps  rather  déficient  in  boidness;  and  tlié 
frieze  is  unfortunately  occupied  by  a  monotonous  séries  of 
angels  holding  garlandsof  fruit  and  flowers,  which  are  both 
heavy  and  inappropriate.  The  edge  of  the  roof  lias  a  line  of 
lion's  heads,  one  over  each  column,  and  is  itself  covered 
with  sheets  of  zinc,  and  pierced  with  sky-liglits  at  the  top. 
The  columns  stand  at  the  distance  of  about  two  diameters 
from  the  cell  or  body  of  the  édifice  ;  and  the  ceiiing  of  the 
external  corridor  thus  formed  is  adorned  wilh  architectural 
flowers  in  compartments,  eut  with  remarkable  boidness.  The 
walls  of  the  cell  hâve  the  divisions  of  the  stones  regularly  and 
deeply  channelled;  and  are  pierced  with  a  range  ofsmall 
square-headed  niches  resting  upon  a  surbasement.  A  richly- 
sculptured  doorway  at  the  southern  answers  to  a  similar  one 
at  the  northern  end,  and  leads  into  a  vestibule,  on  either  side 
of  which  are  chapels,  one  for  baptisms,  the  olher  for  mar- 
riages.  The  doors  themselves  are  of  solid  bronze,  and  are 
noble  worics  of  art,  32  feet  2  inches  in  height,  and  15  feet  6 
inches  in  width.  They  are  surmounted  by  an  impost,  on 
which  is  sculptured  an  elaborate  représentation  of  the  Last 
Judgment.  Ëach  of  the  doors  is  divided  hito  four  panels, 
in  which  the  commandments  are  represented  by  subjects 
selected  from  the  Bible,  and  the  principal  figures  in  which  are 
each  2  feet  in  height.  A  rich  frame,  or  border  of  oval  and 
arabesque  ornaments,   beautifuUy  and  boldly  wrought  in 
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bronze,  runs  round  each  door,  and  tliey  reflect  great  crédit, 
not  only  on  M.  Triqueti,  tlieir  sculplor,  but  also  on  M.  Richard, 
Iheir  founder.  The  inlerior  of  this  great  édifice  is  not  divided 
inlo  any  aisles,  but  forms  an  immense  hall,  with  a  semicir- 
cular  termination  at  ilie  northem  end  for  the  réception  of 
the  high  altar.  The  inner  roof  is  composed  of  three  circular 
dômes  ranging  the  iength  of  the  building,  with  a  semi-dome 
covering  the  northem  end  over  the  altar,  and  a  circular 
vaull  of  the  same  heighl,  covering  the  vestibule.  The  only 
light  admilted  cornes  from  the  centre  of  each  dôme,  whicli 
is  left  open,  and  is  covered  by  a  slcy-light  in  the  ouler  roof, 
and  from  a  simiiar  opening  over  the  altar.  The  pendentives 
of  llie  dômes  resl  upoii  detached  Gorintliian  columns,  stand- 
ing in  advance  of  the  side  walls,  and  of  smaller  proportions 
Ihan  those  of  the  péristyle.  Three  recesses  are  thus 
formed  on  each  side,  and  are  occupied  each  by  an  altar.  A 
surbasement,  8  feel  in  height,  runs  round  the  whole  of  the 
inlerior;  and  upon  il  ranges  of  small  lonic  columns  form 
a  colonnade  below,  and  support  a  gallery  above.  In  the 
middle  of  each  division  of  this  colonnade,  over  each  altar, 
is  a  niche  surmounted  by  a  pediment  for  the  réception  of  a 
statue.  The  level  of  the  floor  of  the  inlerior  is  the  same  as 
thaï  of  the  exlernal  porch  and  péristyle  ;  but  the  spaces  be- 
tween  each  of  the  large  projecling  columns  are  raised  above 
the  floor  ;  and  the  high  altar,  v^hich  is  still  more  elevaled,  is 
approached  by  a  flight  of  several  steps.  A  white  marble 
balustrade  runs  round  the  whole  church,  on  the  edge  of  the 
surbasement  separaling  the  altars  from  the  central  part  of 
tlie  édifice.  The  roof  is  studded  with  regular  compartments 
of  sculplured  flowers,  which  togelher  with  the  mouldings  are 
ail  exquisitely  wroughl  by  Messrs.  Derre  of  Brussels;  they 
arerichly  painled  and  gilt,  as  well  as  Ihe  capitals  and  cor- 
nices  of  the  inlerior;  and  the  magnificenl  effect  thus  pro- 
duced  musl  be  seen  lo  be  duly  appreciated.^  The  most 
slriking  paris  of  the  internai  décoration  of  this  splendid 
temple  are  the  paintings  on  the  walIs.  Of  thèse,  the  most 
considérable,  and,  in  many  respects,  the  most  remarkable, 
is  thaï  on  the  domical  vaull,  over  the  high  altar,  by  Zeigler. 
The  intention  of  the  arlist  bas  been  lo  represent,  by  person- 
ages,  the  evenls  which  bave  principally  contributed  lo  pro- 
pagale  and  maintain  the  Christian  religion.  The  Magdalene 
is  seen  at  the  feet  of  the  Saviour,  who  is  surrounded  by  the 
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Àposlîes  and  Evangelists.  On  the  riglit  liand  of  the  Saviour^ 
descending  in  a  semi-circle  to  the  lower  part  of  the  picture, 
are  ranged  ail  Ihepersonageswlio  hâve  illustra led  Ihe  Church 
of  the  east;  on  the  Icft  hand  those  of  the  west.  Thus,  on  the 
right,  immediately  after  the  apostles,  are  seen  the  Emperor 
Ck)nstantine,  St.  Maurice,  St.  Lawrence,  and  St.  Augustin. 
Next  to  them  succeeds  the  epoch  of  the  crusades,  in  which  a 
groupe  is  formed  hy  Popes  Urban  and  Eugenius,  St.  Ber- 
nard, Peter  the  Hermit,  dressed  in  white,  and  preachîng 
the  departure  for  the  Holy  Land  ;  below  thèse  are  seen  the 
dukes,  counts,  and  barons  of  the  time,  offering  up  their  swords 
for  the  holy  cause,  whiie  a  poor  old  man,  wiio  has  nothing 
else  to  give,  sends  his  three  sons  to  aid  in  rescuing  the  holy 
sepulchre.  In  front  of  the  group  where  the  Magdalene  is 
placed,  is  Sl.*Louison  his  knees,  Godefroy  de  Bouillon  carry- 
ing  the  oriflamme,  Richard  Cœur  de  Lion,  Robert  of  Nor- 
mandy,  the  old  blind  Doge  Dandolo,  who  tookConstantinopIe 
in  his  70th  year,  and,  by  his  side,  Geoffroy  de  Villehardouin, 
the  historian  of  the  crusade.  The  state  of  the  Greek  Church 
from  that  period  down  to  the  présent  day  is  characterized  by 
numerous  figures,  and  particulariy  by  those  of  some  modem 
Greeks,  to  intimate  its  présent  condition.  The  bistory  of  the 
western  Cliurch  is  indicated  by  the  Saints  of  Cologne,  and  St. 
Symphorian,  the  first  martyr  of  Gaul  ;  St.  Catherine,  and  the 
shade  of  Asuerus,  the  wandering  Jew  :  Clovis  receiving 
baptism,  and  Ste.  Clotilde  on  her  knees,  form  part  of  this 
group.  On  a  cloud  côrresponding  to  that  where  St.  Louis 
kneels,  is  Charlemagne,  with  his  secretary  bearing  the  capi- 
tularies,  and  the  envoy  of  Haroun-al-Raschid  offering  the 
keys  of  the  Sepulchre.  Beneath  him  are  Pope  Alexander  111., 
the  Emperors  Frédéric  Barbarossa,  and  Otho,  head  of  the 
House  of  Bavaria.  Jeanne  d'Arc  surrounded  by  warriors,  and 
Michael  Angelo,  Raphaël,  Dante,  etc.,  are  also  comprised  in 
this  portion  of  the  picture.  After  thèse  come  Louis  XllL, 
Cardinal  Richelieu,  and  Henry  IV.,  illustrating  the  history  of 
the  French  Church  ;  with  the  Emperor  Napoléon  receiving 
Ihe  crown  from  Pope  Pins  VII.  This  vast  composition,  which 
is  painted  with  great  skill  and  boldness,  is  very  rich  and  har- 
monious  in  its  colouring,  and  adds  greatly  to  the  gênerai 
magnificence  of  the  édifice.  (1)    The  next  paintmgs  to  be  re- 

(1  )  For  a full  description  of  tfais  paintlng  the  reader  is  referred  to  thelit- 
tl«  l>ooKs  on  tbe  8iil>ject,  i/vbich  are  to  be  bonght  at  tbe  door  of  tbe  cburdi, 

19. 
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marked   are  those  on  tlie  semicircular  spaces  made  bj  thé 
intersections  of  the  dômes  with  the  side  walls.    The  suhjects 
of  those  on  the  western  side  of  the  church  are  the  Magdalene 
in  the  désert,  by  Abel  de  Pujol  ;  the  Magdalene  carrying 
spices  to  the  tomb,  by  Bouchot;  and  Christ  preaching  to  the 
Magdalene,  by  Schnetz.    Those  on  the  eastern  side  are  the 
Magdalene  at  the  foot  of  the  Cross,  by  Signol  ;  the  Magdalene 
washing  the  Saviour's  feet^  by  Léon  Coignet  ;  and  the  Death 
of  the  Magdalene,  by  Couder.    AU  thèse  paintings  are  works 
of  the  highest  merit.  (i)    In  the  pendentives  of  each  dôme  is 
the  figure  of  an  apostle^  in  alto-rilievo,  by  Rude,  Foyatier, 
and  Pradier  ;  and  in  the  compartments  of  the  vaulted  roof 
of  the  vestibule  are  the  three  apostolic  virtues  of  Faith^  Hope« 
and  Charity,  by  Guersent,  Lequien,  and  Brion.    The  statue  of 
the  Magdalene  over  the  allar  is  by  Marochetli  ;  those  of  St. 
Clotiide,  St.  Amelia^  and  St.  Augustin^  over  the  altars  dedi- 
cated  to  them,  are  by  Bary,  Bra,  and  Etex,  respectively. 
Over  the  altar  of  the  holy  sacrament  is  a  statue  of  the  Saviour, 
by  Duret.    The  marble  réceptacles  for  holy  water  are  by 
Moine.    The  walIs  and  bases  of  the  pillars  of  the  interior, 
composed  of  a  very  fine  white  stone,  are  encrusted  and 
inlaid  with  the  most  precious  French  marbles,  highly  po- 
lished,  and  producing  a  most  sumptuous  appearance,  white  a 
profusion  of  marble  is  displayed  on  the  floor  of  the  édifice, 
whicli  is  paved  with  it,  in  variously  designed  compartments. 
The  pavement  of  the  external  péristyle  is  constructed  with 
airaost  equal  richness.     Ail  tlie  stone  used  for  the  walls, 
columns,  platforms,  etc.,  was  taken  from  the  quarries  of  Châ- 
teau Landon.    Under  the  vaulted  roof  of  the  vestibule,  but 
placed  against  the  wall,  is  the  organ.    Behind  the  surbase- 
ment,  and  in  the  corners  of  the  building,  are  corridors  of 
communication  with  the  exterior  or  the  galieries,  the  sacristy, 
and  olher  apartments^  slaircases,  etc.    Tlie  internai  dimen- 
sions of  this  édifice,  exclusive. of  the  thickness  of  the  walls, 
are  300  fcet  by  130  in  lenglh  and  breadth^  and  90  feet  in 
height.    The  effect  of  the  exterior  is  similar  to  that  of  the 
Parthenon  at  Atliens;  and  the  most  favourable  time  and  place 
for  viewing  it  is  from  the  opposite  side  of  the  boulevard 

(1)  The  mode  of  apply  ing  thèse  paintings  Is  very  durable.  A  thln  coat 
of  nne  lime  Is  nrst  applled  to  the  surface  of  the  vvall,  and  one  of  oil  U 
then  added  ;  upon  thi»  the  paintlng  la  made,  and  the  procès»  fa  équi- 
valent to  palnting  on  the  »tone  itself. 
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early  in  the  mornitig,  or  rather  by  moonlight.  The  interior, 
which  is  certainiy  one  of  the  most  gorgeous  \n  Europe,  is  grand 
and  soiemn^  notwithstanding  ils  extrême  magnificence  ;  and 
it  rivais  in  some  respects  the  gigantic  splendour  of  St.  Peter's 
at  Rome,  (l)  It  is  not  yet  entireiy  terminated;  and  for 
tickets  of  admission,  application  mustbe  made  by  letter,  post- 
paid,  ioM,  le  Directeur  des  Bâtiments  et  Monuments  Publics, 
au  Ministère  de  l'Intérieur»  Hôtel  du  Quai  d'Orsay. 

Facing  the  north  end  is  the  rue  Tronchet,  the  widest  and 
finest  Street  in  Paris. 

Behind  the  Madeleine  is  a  small  but  well-supplied  market, 
and  on  the  esplanade  east  of  the  ediûce  a  flower-market  is 
held  on  Tuesdays  and  Fridays  every  week. 

In  a  line  with  the  Madeleine  and  the  Place  Vendôme,  is  the 

HdTEL  DES  Affaires  Étrangères,  14,  rue  Neuve  des 
Capucines.— The  office  of  the  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  was 
for  many  years  at  the  Hôtel  Galifel,  84,  rue  du  Bac.  In 
1821,  the  government  purchased  this  Hôtel  of  the  heirs  of 
Marshal  Bertliier,  Prince  of  Wagram,  where  the  minister  now 
résides,  and  the  business  of  the  Foreign  Office  is  transacted. 

Passing  by  this  into  the  rue  de  la  Paix,  one  of  the  clean- 
est,  and  widest,  of  the  trading  streets  of  Paris,  the  visiter 
will  observe  on  the  lefl  the 

Hôtel  du  Timbre.— The  Stamp-Office  occupies  a  part  of 
the  Gonvent  des  Capucines,  from  which  the  adjacent  street 
and  boulevard  dérive  their  names.  It  présents  a  blank  wall 
to  the  Street,  and  bas  not  the  appearance  of  a  public  édifice. 

Opposite  this  is  a  barrack  of  the  Pompiers  or  Firemen. 


One  of  the  first  objects  on  entering  this  arrondissement  from 
the  Place  Vendôme  is  the 

Marché  St.  Honoré,  rue  du  Marché  St.  Honoré.  Il  was 
opened  in  1809,  upon  the  sile  of  the  Convent  des  Jacobins, 
so  celebraled  during  the  Révolution.  The  buildings  consist 
of  four  spacious  galleries,  for  provisions  of  ail  sorts,  wilh  a 
fountain  in  the  middie  of  each  division.  The  market  is  held 
daily. 

The  rue  Neuve  des  Petits  Champs  will  lead  by  the  rue  Mé- 

(1)  The  co»t  of  thl9  great  «jlince  bas  not  yet  been  aKertained. 


hul,  to  tiie  place  m  wliieli  is  situated  the  élégant  building  of 
the  Théâirê  de  la  Renaiuanee,    (Seç  Théâtres,  etc.) 

By  the  side  of  this,  the  Passage  Choiseul,  one  of  the  liand- 
somest  in  Paris,  will  lead  the  visiter  into  the  rue  Neuve  St. 
Augustin;  at  tlie  western  end  of  which  vrill  be  found  the 

Fontaine  de  Louis  le  Grand,  at  the  angle  formed  by 
the  rue  de  la  Miehodière  and  tlie  rue  du  Port  Mahon. — This 
beautiful  fountain  was  erected  in  1712,  and  rebuilt  in  1828. 
It  consists  of  two  columns,  having  between  them  a  niche,  in 
which  is  a  genius  in  the  act  of  striking  a  dolphin  with  a  tri- 
dent. The  capitals,  comices,  and  entablature,  are  ornamented 
with  figures  of  fishes,  shells,  aquatic  plants,  etc.  The  bashi, 
formed  of  a  single  mass  of  stone,  is  groined  to  represent  an 
immense  shell.    The  following  was  the  inscription  : — 

Régnante  €aroIo  X. 

Pristlnum  fontem  angusUore  area  jaoa  ampUAcata, 

Commun!  utilitati  urbisque  ornamente. 

In  majus  reslituerunt  prœfeclus  et  aediles 

Anno  MJ)CCC.XX.VI1I. 

but  the  first  line  of  it  is  now  effaced. 

On  passing  up  the  rue  Louis  te  Grand,  t]ie  visitor  cornes  to 
the  western  end  of  the  Boulevard  cies  Italiens;  where  he  will 
remark  the  fantastic  front  of  Ihe  Bains  Chinois,  Thts  esta- 
blishment, besides  battis,  combines  the  comforts  of  a  restau- 
rant and  café.  From  hence  Uie  rue  de  la  Chaussée  d'Anlin 
leads  to  the  rue  de  Glichy,  where,  on  the  easlem  side,  not  far 
from  the  barrier,  is  the  new  prison  for  dehtors;  a  plain 
building,  almost  entirely  hid  from  the  slreet  by  a  high  wali 
and  a  simple  gateway.    [^ee  Prisons,) 

Beyond  this,  at  82,  in  the  same  street,  is  the  Jardin  de 
Tivoli,  the  best  of  the  public  gardens  for  fêtes,  dances,  etc. 
(See  Theatrejs,  Gardens,  etc.) 

The  stranger,  by  sllghlly  prolonging  bis  walk,  and  by  going 
oulside  of  the  Barrière  de  Clichy,  will  corne  into  the  airy 
and  agreeable  suburb  knownby  tlie  name  oîLes  Batignàlles, 
On  turning  to  the  east,  he  will  arrive  at  tlie 

Cimetière  de  Montmartre.— This  spot  was  formerly  a 
gypsum  quarry;  and  the  irregularity  of  the  ground,  resulting 
from  that  circumstance,  gives  it  a  picturesque  and  romantic 
appearance.  It  was  the  first  eslablished  after  the  suppres- 
sion of  burial-places  in  the  city,  and  was  originally  named 
Champs  de  Repos.  The  visitor,  in  making  the  tour  of  the 
cemetery,  should  ascend.the  high  ground  oa  the  right,  which 
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affords  an  enchanting  view  of  a  deep  hoUow  Deneath,  in 
which  the  poplar,  the  cypress,  the  lilac,  and  the  honeysuckle 
flourish  over  the  graves  of  the  mouldering  dead.  Descending 
at  the  extremity  of  the  lofly  ground,  he  arrives  at  a  stone 
cross,  havuig  on  the  left  an  élévation  on  which  are  bandsome 
monuments  of  the  families  of  Voyer  d'Argenson,  d'Aguesseau, 
de  Ségur,  and  Seveste.  He  should  then  keep  along  the 
avenue  next  the  wall,  at  the  extremity  of  which,  from  the 
sandy  élévation,  the  common  trenches  are  seen  at  the  outer 
boundary.  By  proceeding  downone  avenue  and  up  the  other, 
always  making  the  stone  cross  bis  point  of  return,  he  will 
survey  ail  the  monuments  in  the  ground,  and  bis  attention 
will  frequently  be  arrestedby  epitaphs  breathing  the  effusions 
of  kindred  and  friendly  tenderness.  Amidst  a  vast  multitude 
of  simple  grave-stones,  he  will  meetwith  a  considérable  num- 
ber  of  élégant  monuments  in  the  form  of  antique  tombs,  co- 
lumns,  and  small  temples,  variously  ornamented.  The  most 
prominent  object  in  the  cemetery  is  a  lofly  stone  obelisk,  sur- 
mounted  by  a  cross,  erected  to  the  memory  of  a  Duchess  de 
Montmorency.  Near  it  is  a  small  tomb  erected  to  the  memory 
of  Prince  Ernest  of  Saxe  Gobourg,  who  died  at  Paris  in  1832. 
A  little  beyond  the  stone  cross  on  the  left  is  the  Jews'  burial- 
ground  enclosed  by  a  wall;  it  contains  some  neat  monuments 
with  Hebrew  inscriptions.  The  view  from  hence  is  exceed- 
ingly  beautiful.  The  stranger  should  not  fait  to  visit  this 
cemetery,  as,  except  Père  la  Chaise,  it  is  the  most  picturesque 
and  rich  in  ornamenls.  The  English  visitor's  attention,  in 
the  course  of  bis  perambulations,  will  frequently  be  arrested 
by  monumental  inscriptions  in  bis  native  longue  to  the  me- 
mory of  bis  countrymen.  The  number  of  tombs  is  iipwards 
of  2,600. 

On  returning  from  this  spot,  the  Barrière  Blanche  will  lead 
the  visiter  by  the  rue  Blanche  to  the  Poste  aux  ChevauXf  at 
the  corner  of  the  rue  Pigale.  This  large  and  well-arranged 
es^blishment  conlains  a  farriery,  sheds  for  fodder,  corn, 
etc.,  the  director's  bouse,  and  other  offices,  besides  the 
immense  stables.  The  total  number  of  horses  belonging  to 
it  is  520.    Strangers  are  readily  admitted. 

In  this  part  of  the  town  the  houses,  built  in  the  style  of 
villas,  many  surrounded  by  good  gardens,  and  on  the  hill-side 
overlooking  Paris,  form  a  delightful  quarter  of  the  capital. 

Eastward  of  this,  at  the{end  of  thé  rue  St.  Lazare,  is 
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NOTRE  DAME  DE  LoRETTE.— This  beauUful  Ghurch  was 
commencée!  in  1823,  after  the  designs  of  M.  Lebas,  but  was 
not  completely  terminated  until  1837.  It  is  a  good  spécimen 
of  what  may  be  termed  the  renewed  Roman  style  ;  being 
erected  in  imitation  of  one  of  the  basiiical  churches  of  Rome, 
and  decorated  internally  in  a  manner  much  resembling  some 
of  the  sacred  édifices  of  that  capital.  The  building  is  oblong, 
having  a  portico  at  the  southern,  and  a  circuler  projection 
at  the  northern  end,  with  a  light  campanile  rising  from  the 
point  of  internai  junction  between  the  choir  and  nave.  Ils 
total  external  length  and  breadth  are  204  feet  and  96  feet 
respectively.  The  portico,  which  forms  a  beautiful  object, 
viewed  from  the  rue  Laffitte,  is  composed  of  four  GorSnthian 
columns,  supporting  a  pediment,  in  which  are  sculptured  the 
Virgin  and  infant  Saviour  adored  by  angels.  On  the  frieze  is 
the  inscription  :— 

BEATiC  MARIA  VIRGINI  LAVIlETANA. 

Over  the  pediment  are  tlie  figures  of  Faith,  Hope,  and  Charity. 
The  principal  enlrance  is  by  a  lofty  doorway  under  the  por- 
tico ;  smaller  entrances  are  on  each  side.  Within,  the  church 
présents  an  entrance-porch,  a  central  nave  with  two  latéral 
ones  of  less  lofty  dimensions,  and  a  choir,  with  a  semicir- 
cular  dome-capped  termination.  Columns  of  the  lonic  order, 
beautifully  polished  and  of  a  délicate  dove-colour,  separate 
the  principal  from  the  side  aisles;  the  walls  are  in  every 
part  decorated  with  painted  or  stuccoed  coropartments,  or 
else  are  covered  with  pictures;  the  ceilings  are  ail  divided 
into  square  compartments,  separated  by  richly-sculptured 
beams,  and  filled  each  with  a  bold  architectural  flower; 
the  whole  being  painted  in  gorgeous  colours,  and  profusely 
gilt.  At  the  extremity  of  each  side  aisie  is  a  chapel  ;  the 
nrst  on  the  right  hand  on  entering  is  the  bapUstery  ;  the  se- 
cond, that  of  the  Holy  Sacrament;  the  third,  on  the  left  hand, 
is  that  of  the  dead  ;  and  tlie  fourth,  on  the  same  side,  that  of 
marriage.  Against  the  external  walls  in  each  side  aisle  are 
three  chapels,  dedicated  to  varions  saints,  and  ail  of  them  de- 
corated with  paintings,  composed  expressly  for  them  by  the 
flrst  artisls  of  the  day.  Over  the  columns  and  entablature  of 
the  nave,  the  walls  of  the  upper  part  of  the  central  aisle,  be- 
tween Uie  Windows,  are  covered  with  eighl  beautiful  paint- 
ings descriptive  of  the  life  of  the  Virgin.  The  choir,  which  is 
occupied  by  handsome  stalis,  and  has  its  walls  incrusted  witli 
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various  marbles,  holds  the  high  altar,  supported  by  colunms 
of  the  Ck)rinthiaii  order,  with  gilt  bronze  bases  and  capitals. 
Over  the  stalls  are  painted  the  Présentation  in  the  Temple, 
by  Heim,  and  Jésus  in  the  Temple,  by  Drolling.  The  dôme 
that  occurs  under  the  campanile  has  ils  pendentives  adorned 
with  figures  of  the  four  Evangelists,  by  Delorme;  while  the 
semicircular  termination  of  the  choir,  with  its  domical  cap- 
pûdg,  behind  the  high  altar,  is  covered  with  a  groundwork 
of  gold,  on  which  is  painted  an  élabora  te  Growning  of  the 
Virgin,  by  Picot.  The  organ,  which  is  a  vcry  fine  one,  is  over 
the  principal  doorway  ;  the  pulpit  is  half  way  down  the  cen- 
tral aisle  ;  the  chairs,  railings,  and  other  minor  accessories  of 
the  church  are  made  with  a  corres[H>ndingdegree  of  élégance, 
and  the  effect  of  the  whole  interior,  when  seen  from  the  en- 
trance,  is  exceedingly  rich  and  gorgeous.  Il  may  indeed  be 
said  that  too  much  décoration  has  been  lavished  on  this  édi- 
fice, and  it  certainly  detracts  from  the  solemn  air  that  ought 
to  predominate  in  a  place  of  worship.  This  édifice,  which  is 
entirely  built  of  stone  from  the  quarries  of  Château  Landon, 
including  the  polished  pillars  of  the  nave,  cost  1,800,000  fr. 
in  erecting.  Service  is  performed  at  tliis  church  with  much 
ceremony,  and  the  singing,  executed  in  great  part  by  chil- 
dren  of  the  parochial  schools,  who  are  educated  in  this  re- 
spect on  the  new  System,  is  remarkably  good. 

Behind  this  church  there  is  a  new  quarter  of  Paris,  called 
La  Nouvelle  yéthènest  well  worthy  of  the  stranger*s  attention, 
for  the  élégance  of  the  houses.  The  rue  des  Martyrs  leads  to 
the 

Abattoir  de  Montmartre.— This  slaughter-house  is  si- 
tuated  between  the  rues  Rocliechouart,  de  la  Tour  d'Au- 
vergne, and  des  Martyrs,  and  the  wall  of  Paris.  The  archilect 
was  M.  Poitevin,  under  whose  direction  it  was  begun  in  1811. 
It  occupies  a  spot  389  yards  in  length  by  140  in  breadth. 

The  visiter  may  now  descend  by  the  rue  Rochechouart, 
or  by  the  rue  du  Faubourg  Poissonnière,  in  the  latter  of 
which  is  tlie  large  circular  laboratory  of  the  French  Gas 
Lighi  Company  y  besides  other  [manufactories.  In  the  rue 
Montholon,  at  the  eastem  end,  is 

St.  Vincent  de  Paule,  district  church  of  the  6th  arron- 
dissement. This  small  chapel  contains  nothing  worthy  of 
notice  except  the  altar-piece,  representing  the  apotheosis  of 
the  phllanthropist  to  whom  it  is  dedicated,  and  who  was  ca* 
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nonizedin  1737.  ^Tbere  isalsoa  portrait  of  the  same  per- 
sonage  over  the  sacristy  door.(l) 

A  splendid  church,  the  first  stone  of  which  was  laid  in  1824, 
on  a  rising  ground  in  the  rue  Lafayette,  has  been  erected, 
and  as  soon  as  it  is  entirely  finished  will  replace  the  building 
just  mentioned.  It  consistsofa  central  aisie,  with  an  attic 
and  double  side  aisles,  forming  an  oblong  édifice,  the  extemal 
dimensions  of  which  are  243  feet  by  iOS,  and  the  internai, 
198  feet  by  102  feet.  At  the  southern  end  are  two  lofty  towers 
rising  from  each  side  of  an  ample  lonic  portico,  with  double 
ranges  of  cotumns,  which,  from  the  church  standing  on  the 
brow  of  a  hill,  produce  a  grand  effect  to  any  one  viewing  them 
from  the  rue  Hauteville  or  the  rue  Lafayette.  There  are  U 
lonic  columns  on  each  side  of  the  central  aisle,  and  galleries 
areconstructed  over  the  latéral  ones.  A  painted  frieze,  9  feet 
in  depth,  is  to  run  above  the  central  columns  and  along  the 
front  of  the  galleries,  representing  the  subjects  of  the  sacra- 
ments,  tiie  life  of  St.  Vincent  de  Paule,  etc.  An  arch,  60  feet 
in  height,  serves  as  a  séparation  of  the  nave  from  the  choir; 
the  latter  of  which  is  arranged  in  a  spacious  semicircle,  sur- 
rounded  witli  14  lonic  columns.  In  the  midst  of  thisis  the 
high  allar.  Vestries  are  constructed  at  the  angles  of  the 
building,  and  cliapels  dedicated  to  various  saints  occupy  the 
side  aisles.  Behind  the  choir  is  the  chapel  of  the  Virgin.  The 
front  wall  under  the  portico  is  to  be  covered  with  paintings, 
on  plates  of  lava,  after  a  new  invention,  representhig  scènes 
taken  from  the  Old  and  New  Testamepts.  The  pediment  of 
the  portico  is  to  be  lilled  with  figures  sculptured  m  alto- 
rilievo.  The  architects  of  this  splendid  church  are  Messrs.  Le- 
père  and  Hittorf.  It  may  be  expected  to  be  completed  be- 
fore  long.  For  tickets  of  admission,  apply  by  letter,  post-paid, 
to  M,  le  Directeur  des  Bâtiments  et  Monuments  Publics j  au 
Ministère  de  l'Intérieur,  Hôtel  du  Quai  d*Orsay, 

Behind  this  church  is  a  large  tract  of  ground  fast  covering 
with  Iiouses,  called  the  Clos  St.  Lazare,  from  its  having  been 
once  the  property  of  the  couvent  of  the  Lazarists  in  the  rue 
du  Faubourg  St.  Denis.  An  Hospice  is  aiso  to  be  constructed 
hère,  the  expense  of  which  will  partly  be  defrayed  by  a 

(1)  A  déviation  is  hei*e  made  from  tlie  liinits  orihis  arrondissement  by 
introducing  a  notice  of  some  of  the  objects  tbat  lie  out  ofit;  but  tbis 
tbe  visitor  will  (ind  ealculated  for  bis  convenience  ;  tbat  portion  of  tbe 
tbird  arrondissement  which  lies  north  of  the  Boulevard  containins 
v«ry  few  objects  of  interest. 
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legacy  of  500,000  fr.,  lefl  to  the  administration  of  the  Hospitals 
and  Hospices.  From  hence  ttiere  is  a  picturesque  view  of  tlie 
heights  of  Montmartre  and  over  Paris. 
.  In  tlie  rue  du  Faubourg  Poissonnière,  at  the  corner  of  the 
rue  Lafayette,  is  a  large  stone  barrack  for  iufantry  ;  the  cen- 
tral compartment  of  the  front  of  which  is  ornamented  with 
mllitary  trophies.  Lower  down  in  the  same  street,  on  the 
western  side,  is  No.  11,  the 

Gabde-Meuble  de  la  Couronne.—- Formerly  there  existed 
near  the  Louvre  a  building  where  the  furniture,  jewels,  etc., 
of  the  crown  were  deposited.  In  1760,  wheu  the  two  édifices 
were  erected  on  the  north  side  of  the  Place  de  la  Concorde, 
that  nearest  the  Tuileries  was  destined  to  receiye  thèse  va- 
luable  objects.  At  the  Révolution,  the  articles  deposited  at 
the  Garde-Meuble  were  of  immense  value;  but  the  most 
costly  were  dispersed  ëuring  the  troubles  of  that  period. 
Under  Napoléon  the  building  in  the  Place  Louis  XV.  was 
devoted  to  the  résidence  and  offices  of  the  minister  of  the 
marine,  and  the  Garde-Meuble  was  established  at  6,  rue  des 
Champs-Elysées,  from  wlience  it  was  removed  in  1826^0  the 
rue  du  Faubourg  Poissonnière.  It  contains  ail  the  superfluous 
furniture  of  tlie  crown,  which  is  of  great  value  and  élégance, 
the  crown  jewels,  and  olher  precious  articles.  An  inspection 
of  its  contents  would  be  very  interesting,  both  to  the  anliquary 
and  the  gênerai  visitor;  but  it  is  understood  that  tlie  public 
are  not  admittecf,  and  a  permission  will  be  oblained,  if  at  ail, 
only  with  the  greatest  difficulty.  Annexed  to  tliis  building  is 
the  Conservatoire  de  Musique,  and  the  Salle  des  Menus  Plai- 
sirs, a  small  théâtre,  the  use  of  wliich  is  sometimes  granted 
for  concerts  and  halls. 

There  are  several  handsome  houses  in  the  rue  du  Faubourg 
Poissonnière  ;  particularly  No.  60,  the  gateway  of  which,  flank- 
ed  by  bold  lonic  columns,  is  one  of  the  most  slately  in  Paris. 
AtNo.26,  corner  of  tlie  rue  d'Ënghien,  is  another  splendid 
roansion,  inhabited  by  tlie  Direclur  of  the  Customs;  bchind  it 
is  the  Custom-House,  with  vast  wareiiouses.  The  rue  Ber- 
gère, leading  to  the  rue  du  Faubourg  Montmartre,  will  bring 
the  visitor  to  the  Boulevard  Montmartre,  on  the  southern  side 
of  which  is  the  pretly  liltlc  Théâtre  des  Variétés,  (See  Thea- 
très,  etc.) 

Beyond  is  the  Boulevard  des  Italiens,  one  of  the  most 
fashionable  lounges  in  Paris.    On  the  norUi  side  is  Tortoni's, 
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the  rendezvouft,  during  the  moraing  and  evening,  of  specu- 
lators  in  the  public  funds,  who  congregate  ofT  cliange  hours 
in  front  of  this  celebrated  Café,  and  form  whatis  liencgcalled 
La  Petite  Bourse,  Some  well-known  restaurants,  much  fre- 
quented  by  the  fasbionables  of  Paris,  are  on  this  Boulevard. 
In  the  rue  Lepelletier  is  the  Académie  Royale  de  Musiqucj  or 
French  Opéra  ;  and  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Boulevard  is  the 
rue  Favart,  leading  to  the  théâtre  which  formerly  served  for 
the  représentations  of  the  Italian  Opéra  Company.  This  théâ- 
tre was  destroyed  by  lire  in  January  1838;  it  is  to  be  rebuilt. 
(See  Théâtres,  etc.) 

Behind  the  former  of  thèse  two  théâtres,  in  tlie  rue  Ghau- 
chat,is  a  large  building,  roofed  with  curions  elltptical  arches, 
used  as  a  warehouse  for  the  octroi. 

The  stranger  is  recommended  to  examine  the  fronts  of  the 
bouses,  erected  in  1836,  1837,  and  1838,  on  part  of  the  site  of 
the  Hôtel  Frascati,  a  celebrated  gaming-house,  at  the  top  of 
Ihe  rue  de  Richelieu,  which  are  remarkable  for  their  magni- 
ficence, and  then  to  pass,  by  the  rue  St.  Marc,  into  the  rue 
NeuveTi vienne,  where  he  will  find  the  architecture  of  Ihe 
new  bouses  equally  splendid.  The  richness  of  their  bighly-- 
décora ted  fronts  is  well  worthy  of  being  carefuUy  noliced. 
The  shops  of  this  quarter  are  fitted  up  with  great  élégance 
and  good  taste,  and  in  this  respect  are  unequalled  by  those  of 
any  other  capital.  Of  this  a  proof  may  be  liad  by  the  visitor  in 
the  Passage  des  Panoramas,  wliich  forms  a  séries  of  arcades 
that  rival  the  Palais  Royal,  and  which  cannot  fail  of  being  as 
strongly  attractive  to  him  as  they  are  to  the  native  of  Paris. 

The  rue  Neuve  Vivienne  leads  to  the  Place  de  la  Bourse^ 
and  in  the  street  of  the  same  name  the  handsome  architecture 
of  the  houses,  and  the  élégance  of  the  shops,  speak  strongly 
to  the  prospérons  state  of  commerce  in  the  capital.  On  the 
west  side  of  this  place  is  the  Théâtre  de  l'Opéra  Comique. 
(See  Théâtres,  etc.)    In  the  middie  is    . 

The  Exchange,  or  La  Bourse.— The  capital  of  France, 
though  rich  in  other  public  buildings,  was  unlil  wilhin  a  few 
years  destitute  of  so  useful  a  building  as  an  Exchange.  Meet- 
ings of  merchants  for  purposes  of  commercial  intercourse  were 
held  regularly  for  the  flrst  time  in  1724,  at  the  Hôtel  Mazarin, 
rue  Neuve  des  Petits  Champs,  the  résidence  of  Law,  the 
financier.  During  the  Révolution  they  removed  their  meet- 
ings to  the  Church  des  Petits  Pères,  then  to  the  Palais  Royal, 
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and  next  to  a  temporary  building  io  the  rue  ("eydeau.    The 
want,  liowever,  of  an  édifice  specially  devoled  lo  commercial 
opérations  was  much  felt;  and  the  suppression  of  the  con- 
vent  des  Filles  St.  Thomas  afTorded  a  site  in  every  respect 
adapted  for  such  a  construction.    M.  Brongniart  was  charged 
to  furnish  plans  for  an  Exchange,  and  the  first  stone  was  laid 
on  the  24 th  of  March,  1808.    Tiie  works  proceeded  with  ac- 
tivity  till  1814,  wiien  they  weresuspended;  tliey  were  sub- 
sequently  resumed,  and  this  sumptuous  structure  was  com- 
pleted  in  1826.  Brongniart  dying  in  1813,  the  works  proceed- 
ed under  the  direction  of  Labarre.  Tlie  form  of  the  Exchange 
is  a  parallelogram,  of  212  feet  by  126.    It  is  surrounded  by  a 
péristyle  of  66  Gorinthian  columns,  supporting  an  entablature 
and  an  attic,  and  forming  a  covered  gallery,  which  is  ap- 
proached  by  a  flight  of  steps  extending  the  whole  width  of 
the  western  front.    To  the  intercolumniations  correspond 
Iwo  ranges  of  arched  Windows,  separated  by  a  doric  entabla- 
ture, and  surmounted  by  a  decorated  frieze.  Over  tlie  entrance 
is  inscribed  :— Bourse  et  Tribunal  de  Commerce.    The 
roof  of  this  magnificent  édifice  is  entirely  formed  of  iron 
and  copper.    The  Salle  de  la  Bourse  in  the  centre  of  the 
building,  on  the  ground  floor,  where  stock-brokers  and  mer- 
chants  meet,  is  116  feet  in  length,  by  76  in  breadth.    It  is  of 
the  Doric  order,  and  is  surrounded  by  arcades,  the  basements 
of  which,  as  well  as  the  sides  of  the  room,  are  formed  of 
marble.  Between  the  arcades  are  inscribed,  in  bronze  letters, 
the  names  of  the  principal  mercantile  cities  in  the  world. 
The  roof,  which  rises  in  a  coving  form,  bas  a  large  sky-Iight 
in  the  centre.    It  is  remarkably  rich  in  sculpture,  and  is 
adorned  with  monochrome  paintings  of  a  grey  colour,  in  imi- 
tation of  marble  bas-reliefs,  the  figures  of  which  are  about 
10  feet  in  height.    Their  number  is  16,  five  on  each  side,  and 
three  at  each  end.    They  were  executed  by  M.  Abel  de  Pujol 
and  M.  Meynier,    The  subjects  are  as  follow:— On  the  left  or 
north  side  :— Commercial  France  accepting  the  Tribute  of 
the  four  parts  of  the .  World— Europe — ^Asia— the  lown  of 
Nantes— that  of  Rouen.    In  front  of  the  principal  entrance  : 
— The  city  of  Paris  delivering  keys  lo  the  God  of  Commerce, 
and  inviting  Commercial  Justice  to  enter  the  walls  prepared 
for  her  (1)— the  town  of  Lille— that  of  Bordeaux.    On  the 

(t)  Prevtous  tx>  the  RevoIuUon  ofiSSO  the  subjectof  this  comparlment 
rra»  Charles  X.  presentlDg  the  New  ExchaDge  to  the  cUy  of  Paris. 
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right:-— The  Union  of  Commerce  and  the  Arts  giving  hirtli  to 
the  prosperily  of  the  Slale — ^Africa— America— Lyons — 
Bayonne.  Ahove  Ihe  enlrance  : — The  City  of  Paris  receiving 
from  the  Nymph  of  Ihe  Seine  and  llie  Genius  of  the  Ourcq  tlie 
productions  of  Abundance — Strasbourg— Marseilles.  Ail  thèse 
pictures  are  of  admirable  exécution  and  design.  The  pave- 
ment of  this  liall,  which  will  conlain  2,000  persons,is  entirely 
of  marble.  At  the  eastern  end  of  this  salle  is  a  circular  space 
railed  off  for  the  convenience  of  the  agents  de  change,  who 
alone  are  admitted  witliin  it;  there  is  a  communication  from 
it  with  their  hall  of  business.  To  tlie  right  are  rooms  for  the 
committee  and  syndicate  of  the  agents  de  change,  and  Ihe 
courtiers  de  commerce,  as  well  as  the  hall  of  meeting  for  the 
latler.  On  the  left  a  grand  staircase  leads  to  a  spacious  gallery, 
supported  by  Doric  columns,  and  to  the  Hall  of  the  Tribunal 
of  Commerce,  with  its  accompanying  chambers  and  waiting- 
rooms.  Thé  roof  of  this  hall  is  beautifully  painted  with  suil- 
able  designs.  From  this  gallery  a  corridor,  as  on  theground 
floor,  extends  round  the  salle,  and  communicates  with  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  the  Court  of  Bankruptcy,  and  olher 
public  offices.  From  hence  the  best  view  of  the  interior  is  to 
be  obtained.  The  hours  of  transacting  business  are  from 
1  to  5,  but  the  galleries  are  open  to  the  public  from  9  till  5. 
The  clock  under  the  péristyle  is  iUuminated  at  night.  Ladies 
were  formerly  admitted  into  the  Bourse  as  well  as  men,  but 
from  their  excessive  gambling  in  the  funds  they  are  not  now 
allowed  to  enter  the  building  during  the  hours  of  business. 
This  sumptuous  édifice  may  well  serve  as  a  model  for  ail 
érections  of  the  same  nature  :  the  total  cost  of  its  érection  was 
8,149,000  fr. 

The  Place  de  la  Bourse  leads  to  the  rue  Vivienne,  where,  at 
No.  18,  will  be  found  the  Libraries  and  News  Rooms  of  Messrs. 
A.  and  W.  Galignani  and  Co.  Al  this  European  Establish- 
ment is  published  the  dailyEnglish  Journal,  Galignani' s  Mes- 
senger, so  well  known  throughout  the  Continent.  Opposite 
this  house  is  the  rue  Colbert,  leading  tp  tlie  rue  Richelieu.  A 
little  way  down  tliis  street,  towards  the  south,  on  an  open 
space  called  the  Place  Louvois,  is 

A  new  and  neat  Fountain,  called  by  the  name  of.  the 
place.  On  this  spot  the  French  Opera-house  formerly  slood  ; 
but,  on  the  Duc  de  Berri  being  assassinated  at  the  door  of  that 
théâtre  in  1820,  it  was  determmed  that  the  building  should 
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he  destroyed,  andasubscriplion  was  raised,  to  which  the  mu- 
nicipality  added  a  sum,  for  erecting  an  expia  tory  monument 
on  the  site.  Louis  XYIU.  refused  to  sanction  ttiis  measure, 
wliicli,  however,  was  carried  into  exécution  by  Gliarles  X, 
The  Ghapel  was  never  finished  ;  it  was  intended  to  be  very 
magnificent,  and  to  contaiu  a  monument  of  the  Duke.  After 
the  révolution  of  1830,  the  works  connected  with  the  com- 
pletion  of  the  building  were  suspended,  and  in  1835  Ihis  chapel 
foUowed  the  fate  of  its  predecessor,  the  opera-house.  The 
remains  of  the  édifice  ha?ing  been  removed,  the  site  was 
planted  by  the  Municipality,  and  in  the  midst  of  the  area  a 
bronze  fountain  erecled,  the  estimated  cost  of  which  is 
100,000  fr.  It'consists  of  an  ample  basin  formed  of  stone, 
eut  of  wliich  rises  a  stone  pedestal,  with  bronze  bas-reliefs, 
supporting  a  basin  of  bronze,  edged  with  heads,  that  are 
pierced  for  the  water.  In  the  centre  of  this  stand  bronze 
ligures  representing  the  Seine,  the  Loire,  the  Saône,  and  the 
Garonne,  bearûaga  basin  surmounted  by  a  patera,  outof  which 
the  water  flows,  and  faits  over  the  figures  into  the  basins 
beneath. 

The  long  inelegant-looking  édifice  in  front  of  this  Place, 
on  the  eastern  side  of  the  street.  No.  ô8,  is  the 

Bibliothèque  du  Roi.— From  the  introduction  of  Chris- 
tianity  into  France  to  the  time  of  St.  Louis,  the  few  books 
existing  in  the  kingdom  belonged  to  the  numerous  couvents 
which  had  been  successivelyestablished,and  wereconfined  to 
copies  of  the  Bible,  treatises  of  the  fathers,  canons,  missals, 
and  a  few  Greek  and  Latin  authors.    St.  Louis  caused  copies 
to  be  made  of  ail  the  conventual  manuscripts,  and  arranged 
them  in  a  room  attached  to  the  Sainte  Chapelle.    This  collec- 
tion of  books  the  king  bequeathed  to  several  monasteries. 
From  St.  Louis  to  King  John,  we  hâve  no  historical  notice  of 
any  royal  library,  and  even  that  possessed  by  the  latter  mo- 
narch  did  not  exceed  eight  or  ten  volumes.    Charles  Y.,  his 
successor,  who  patronized  literature,  caused  many  works  to 
be  copied,  and  others  to  be  translated  ;  with  thèse,  and  some 
books  that  were  presented  to  him,  he  formed  a  library,  con- 
sisting  of  910  volumes.    They  were  deposited  in  a  tower  of 
the  Louvre,  called  la  Tour  de  la  Librairie^  and  consisted  of 
illuminated  missals,  and  other  religious  works,  accounts  of 
miracles^  lives  of  saints,  and  treatises  upon  astrology,  geo- 
mancy,  and  palmistry.   In  order  that  llterary  persons  might 
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at  ail  Urnes  use  this  library,  a  silver  lamp  waâ  conslantiy 
burning.  This  collection  was  partly  scattered  and  carried 
away  during  the  reign  of  Charles  VI.  The  remainder  disap- 
peared  under  the  regency  of  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  who  pur- 
cbased  it  for  1,200  livres,  and  sent  the  greater  partto  England. 
Louis  XI.  collected  the  books  scattered  in  the  various  royal 
palaces,  to  which  he  added  several  other  collections;  and, 
printing  having  been  invented  in  bis  reign,  he  bought  ail 
books  that  were  published.  The  Princes  John  and  Charles 
d'Angouléme,  upon  their  return  from  England,  afler  twenty- 
five  years'  captivity,  founded  two  libraries,  the  one  at  Blois, 
the  other  at  Angoulême,  with  books,  collected  during  their 
résidence  in  England,  including  most  of  those  carried  off  by 
the  Duke  of  Bedford.  Charles  VllI.,  in  1496,  added  to  this 
collection  the  books  he  had  brought  from  Naples afler  bis  con- 
questofthat  kingdom.  In  1496,  Louis  XII.  caused  the  Louvre 
Library  to  be  transported  to  Blois,  and  also  added  to  the  col- 
lection the  libraries  of  the  Sforzi  and  Yisconti,  trom  Pavia, 
Petrarch's  collection,  and  the  cabinet  of  Grutliusc,  a  Flemish 
gentleman.  In  làl5,  Francis  I.  had  the  whole  transported  to 
Fontainebleau,  and  the  catalogue  of  that  date  gives,  as  the 
total  of  the  collection,  1,890  volumes,  amongst  whicli  were 
900  printed  volumes,  and  38  or  39  Greek  MSS.  brought  from 
Naples  and  deposited  at  Blois  by  Lascaris.  Francis  I.  trans- 
ferred  the  library  of  Blois  to  Fontainebleau  in  1544.  This 
monarch  added  grcatly  to  the  royal  library,  and  first  began 
the  formation  of  tiie  celebrated  numismatic  collection;  Heory  II. 
decreed  that  a  bound  copy  on  vellum  of  every  book  printed 
should  be  deposited  in  the  royal  library.  In  1527,  by  the  con- 
fiscation of  the  goods  of  the  Connétable  de  Bourbon,  the  li- 
brary wasaugmented;  but  it  sufTered  considerably  from  the 
Ligueurs,  who  carried  off  some  of  the  most  valuable  manu- 
scripls.  Catherine  de  Médicis  bequeathed  to  the  royal  library 
a  collection  of  medal&and  manuscripls  which sbe  had  brought 
from  Florence.  In  1594,  Henry  IV.  ordered  the  library  to  be 
transferred  from  Fontainebleau  to  Paris,  and  placed  in  the 
Collège  de  Clermont  (now  Collège  de  Louis  le  Grand),  which 
was  left  unoccupied  by  the  Jesuits,  who  had  recently  been 
expelled  from  France.  That  order  being  recalled  in  1604, 
their  collège  was  restored,  and  the  king's  library  transferred 
to  a  room  in  U)e  couvent  of  the  Cordeliers.  Under  Louis  XIII. 
the  royal  library  wa$  enriched  by  m^ufi^  valuable  collectioiUt 
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ànd  removed  io  a  spacious  house  in  the  rue  de  là  Harpe;  it 
then  coDsisted  of  16J46  volumes  in  manuscript  and  printed 
books.  During  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.,  and  the  administra- 
tion of  Golbert  and  Louvois,  the  treasures  of  the  royal  library 
were  augmented  beyond  any  Ihing  previously  known  ;  at  the 
same  lime  it  was  rendered  accessible  to  the  public.  The 
house  in  the  rue  de  la  Harpe  being  found  much  too  small, 
Louis  XIV.  formed  the  design  of  transferring  the  library  to 
the  Louvre;  but,  in  1666,  Ck>lberl  bought  two  bouses  adjoin- 
ing  his  résidence  in  the  rue  Vivienne,  to  which  the  books 
were  removed.  This  exteusive  collection,  daily  augmented 
by  présents,  purchases,  etc.,  contained  at  the  deatli  of  Louis 
XIV.,  in  1715,  more  than  70,000  volumes.  Louvois  had 
formed  the  détermination  to  establish  the  royal  library  in  the 
Place  Vendôme,  but  his  deatli  defeated  the  project.  Under 
the  regency  of  the  Duke  of  Orléans,  the  treasures  of  the  library 
continuing  to  increase,  and  the  bouses  Ui  the  rue  Vivienne 
being  found  inadéquate,  a  resolution  was  formed  to  remove 
them  elsewhere.  In  the  rue  de  Bichelieu  the  immense  hôtel 
formerly  occupied  by  Cardinal  Mazarin  embraced  the  entire 
space  between  the  rue  Vivienne,  the  rue  de  Richelieu,  the  rue 
Neuve  des  Petits  Champs,  and  the  rue  Colbert.  Cardinal 
Mazarin  ha vingmarried  his  nièce  Hortensia  deMancini,  in  1661, 
to  the  Duke  de  la  Meilleraie,  conslituted  him  his  sole  heir  and 
residuary  legatee,  upon  condition  of  bearing  his  arms  and 
name.  Upon  thedeathof  the  cardinal  the  palace  was  divided. 
Tliat  part  towards  the  rue  de  Richelieu  came  into  the  possession 
of  the  Marquis  de  Mancini,  nephew  of  the  cardinal,  and  was 
called  Uôtel  de  IVevers,  The  otherpart,  facing  the  rue  Neuve 
des  Petits  Champs,  fell  to  the  share  of  the  Duke  de  Mazarin 
(de  la  Meilleraie),  and  bore  the  name  oî Uôtel  de  Maxarifit  till 
1719,  when  it  was  bought  by  the  régent,  and  given  to  the 
India  Company.  The  excbange  was  afterwards  established 
there,  and  subsequently  the  royal  treasury,  where  the  latter 
remainedtill  1829,  when  it  was  removed  to  the  new  structure 
in  the  rue  de  Rivoli.  Upon  the  failure  of  Law's  financial  Sys- 
tem, in  1721,  the  Hôtel  de  Nevers,  in  which  his  bank  had 
been  established,  being  left  unoccupied,  the  régent  deter- 
mined  to  make  il  the  seat  of  the  royal  library,  which  was 
accordingly  transferred  thither  from  the  bouses  in  the  rue 
Vivienne;  and  there  it  bas  remained  ever  since,  the  buildings 
pf  the  Hôtel  de  Mazarin  having  been  anqexed  to  it,  upon  the 
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removal  of  tlie  treasury.  Ils  stores  were  greatly  augmented 
under  Louis  XV.,  al  whose  death  the  number  of  printed 
volumes  amounted  to  more  than  100,000.  Upon  the  sup* 
pression  of  ttie  monasteries  at  the  Révolution,  ail  the  manu- 
scripls  and  printed  volumes  contained  in  them  were  trans- 
ported  to  the  library,  which  took  the  title  of  Bibliothèqitê 
Nationale.  The  numher  then  added  is  computed  at  nearly 
100,000  volumes.  Whilst  Napoléon  was  first  consul,  il  was 
enriched  by  some  of  the  valuable  treasures  of  the  Vatican, 
and  other  libraries  of  Italy.  Upon  the  occupation  of  Paris  by 
tlie  allied  armies,  in  1815,  the  greater  part  of  thèse  were 
restored,  and  the  library,  which  was  then  called  Bibliothè- 
qw  Impériale f  resumed  ils  name  of  Bibliothèque  du  Roi,  An 
annual  grant  is  made  by  the  govemment  to  the  royal  library, 
for  the  purchase  of  books,  manuscripts,  engravings,  and  anti- 
quities.  The  building  which  contains  this  splendid  collection 
is  entirely  deslitute  of  ornament  on  the  outside.  Its  length  is 
540  feet,  and  its  breadth  130.  The  front  is  a  plain  wall,  pierc- 
ed  with  Windows,  mosl  of  them  now  titled  up.  The  entrance 
leads  into  a  court,  300  feet  in  length,  by  90  in  breadth,  snr- 
rounded  with  piles  of  building,  which  are  not  without  dig- 
nity  and  élégance.  They  présent  two  styles  of  architecture, 
the  one  thaï  of  the  ancient  Hôtel  de  Nevers,  and  the  other 
that  of  buildings  erected  about  the  year  1740.  A  handsome 
staircase  to  the  right  leads  to  the  rooms  open  to  the  public, 
and  the  cabinet  of  medals  and  antiques.  The  books  are  kept 
in  cases  with  wire  grating,  which  no  one  is  allowed  to  open 
except  the  persons  attached  to  the  establishment.  The  li- 
brary was  formerly  divided  into  five  sections,  viz.— 1,  printed 
books  ;  2,  manuscripts  ,*  3,  medals  and  antiques;  4,  engrav- 
ings  ;  5,  title-deeds  and  généalogies.  The  sections  are  now  four, 
the  latter  having  been  suppressed  during  the  Révolution,  and 
since  annexed  to  the  section  of  manuscripts. 

The  printed  works  occupy  the  ground  floor,  the  flrst  floor, 
and  several  galleries  above,  but  the  rooms  of  the  first  floor 
alone  are  open  to  the  public.  The  collection  at  présent  consists 
of  900,000  printed  volumes.  In  1838  it  received  an  addition 
ofupwards  of  15,000  volumes,  pamphlets,  etc.(l)  They  are^ 
arranged  inflve  divisions,  as  foUow:— 1,  theology;  2,  juri»- 

(1)  During  1838  there  were  printed  In  Paris  6,603  worlis  in  varions  lan- 
guages,  976  engravings  and  lithographie  plates,  173  maps,  and  upwards 
of  1,000  pièces  or  music. 
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prudence;  3,  hislory;  4,  pliilosophy;  6,  belles-Iellres,  ac- 
cording  to  Ihe  usual  System  publislied  in  the  Bibliographie  In- 
structiv€t  by  Debure.  Tables,  wilh  inkslands,  are  placed  in 
the  raiddlc  of  the  rooms  for  the  convenience  of  readers  and 
wrilers,  who  must  furnish  themselves  wilh  paper  and  pens. 
No  conversation  is  permitled.  Tlie  way  to  procure  a  book  is 
to  Write  its  title,  and  hand  it  to  one  of  the  librarians.  The 
tables  are  filled  by  persons  of  ail  classes,  in  pursuit  of  know- 
ledge,  and  frequently  by  ladies.  In  a  square  room,  called 
le  Petit  Salon,  which  contains  the  éditions  of  the  15th  cen- 
tury,  is  a  bust  of  Louis  XVIU.,  in  bronze,  and  in  the  centre  of 
the  transversal  gallery,  stands  the  French  Pamassus,  by  Titon 
du  Tillet,  m  bronze.  Atthe  endof  this  gallery  is  a  remarlcable 
représentation  of  the  pyramids  of  Ghiseh,  in  Egypt,  and  the 
surrounding  country,  done  on  an  exact  scale,  marked  upon 
the  plan.  In  this  gallery  are  busts  of  Jérôme  Bignon,  and 
J.  P.  Bignon,  successively  librarians.  It  aiso  contains  a  beau- 
tiful  basin  of  porphyry,  brought  from  the  abbey  of  St.  Denis, 
and  said  to  bave  been  used  at  the  baptism  of  .Glovis.  In  the 
adjoining  gallery  is  a  représentation  of  tlie  System  of  the  uni- 
verse,  executed  at  Milan,  by  Rouy  ;  and  at  the  extremity  is  a 
statue  in  plaster  of  Voltaire,  seated  in  an  arm-chair,  by  Hou- 
don,  which  served  as  a  model  for  tlie  marble  statue  in  the 
Théâtre  Français.  This  gallery  leads  to  a  room  in  which  are 
two  immense  globes,  begun  at  Venice,  by  Pierre  Coronelli,  by 
order  of  the  Cardinal  d'Estrées,  who,  in  1683,  presented  them 
to  Louis  XIV.,  to  whom  he  had  dedicated  them.  They  are 
nearly  12  feet  in  diameter,  but  are  more  remarkable  for  thelr 
size  than  for  their  exactness.  The  ground  floor  is  fllled  with 
modem  éditions,  printed  on  vellum  and  large  paper,  or  copies 
remarkable  for  their  binding.  The  greatest  typographical 
curiosity  in  thislibrary  is  the  most  ancient  printed  book  wilh 
a  date;  itis  a  Psalter,  printed  at  Mentz  in  1457,  by  Fustand 
Schœffer.  The  Bible  called  Mazarin,  also  in  this  library,  was 
printed  in  1456,  with  eut  métal  types. 

The  manuscripts  are  deposited  in  several  rooms,  and  a  gal- 
lery on  the  first  and  second  floors,  but  those  of  the  first  floor 
alone  are  open  to  Ihe  public.  They  consist  of  about  80,000  vo- 
lumes, in  Greek,  French,  Latin,  Oriental,  and  other  languages, 
including  30,000  which  relate  to  the  history  of  France.  The 
catalogue  of  the  manuscripts  alone  fills  24  volumes,  besides 
ample  suppléments  to  each,   After  passing  Ihrough  several 
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rooms,  ihe  stranger  enlers  a  superb  gallery,  which  existed  in 
the  time  of  Cardinal  Mazarin.  Ils  lenglh  is  140  feet,  and  its 
breadlh  22.  The  ceiling,  painted  in  fresco,  by  Romanelli,  in 
1651,  represents  varions  subjects  of  fabulons  hislory,  divided 
inlo  comparlmenls.  In  Uiis  gallery  are  preserved  very  va- 
luable  and  curions  manuscripts.  Among  thera  is  a  Statement 
of  receipts  and  expenses  under  Philippe  le  Bel,  in  the  14th 
cenlury,  on  waxen  tabtets;  the  manuscripts  of  Galileo;  letters 
froin  Henry  IV.  lo  Gabrielle  d'Eslrées;  the  prayer-books  of 
St.  Louis  and  Anne  of  Britany,  and  one  which  belonged  in 
succession  to  Charles  Y.,  Charles  IX.,  and  Henry  III.,  and  bears 
their  signatures  ;  ail  beautifully  written  on  vellum,  and  richly 
illuminated  ;  the  manuscript  of  Telemachus  in  Fenelon's  own 
hand  ;  memoirs  of  Louis  XIY.,  in  his  own  hand  ;  a  manu- 
script of  Josephus;  a  volume  of  300  pages  conlaining  the 
names  of  ail  the  victims  of  Robespierre,  etc.  The  most  an  - 
cient  manuscripts  now  existing  in  this  collection  are  some 
missals  of  the  fiflh  and  sixth  centuries.  Among  the  foreign 
manuscripts  are  some  Persian,  Indian,  Arabie,  Chinese,  and 
Siamese,  remarkable  for  their  beauty.  Varions  spécimens  of 
the  autography  of  many  of  the  most  celebrated  personages 
of  Frenchhistory  are  hère  preserved  :  of  Francis  I.,  Henry  IV., 
Louis  XIV.,  Turenne,  Mme.  de  Maintenon,  Voltaire,  Racine, 
Corneille,  Boileau,  Bossuet,  etc. 

The  Cabinet  of  Medals  and  Antiques,  which  forms  a  dis- 
tinguished  part  of  this  sumptuous  establishment,  is  situated  at 
Ihe  extremity  of  the  principal  gallery  on  the  first  floor.  The 
total  number  of  medals  and  coins  is  computed  at  100,000. 
Among  them  are  some  which  are  extremely  scarce,  and  some 
which  are  unique.  It  likewise  possesses  many  of  the  earliest 
Roman  coins,  and  spécimens  of  modem  medals.  Among  the 
antiquities,  which  are  very  numerous  and  valuable,  is  the 
superb  collection  of  the  Count  de  Caylus.  At  the  Révolution, 
ail  the  antiquities  contained  in  the  treasury  of  the  Sainte  Cha- 
pelle and  in  that  of  the  Abbey  of  St.  Denis  were  added  to  this 
cabinet.  It  is  worthy  of  observation  that,  during  the  disor^ 
ders  and  pillage  of  the  Révolution,  the  royal  library,  which 
contained  so  much  metallic  treasure,  was  constantly  respect- 
éd.  In  the  cabinet  may  be  seen  many  curions  Egyptian  an- 
tiquities, some  remarkable  objects  found  in  the  tomb  of  Klng 
Childeric,  the  bronze  chair  of  King  Dagobert,  the  famous  vase 
of  the  Ptolemys,  the  celebrated  cameo  representing  the  apo- 
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theosis  of  Augustus,  the  sword  of  the  Order  of  Malta,  the  seal 
of  Michael  Angelo,  the  silver  disks  found  in  the  Rhône  in  1656, 
called  the  shields  of  Hannibal  and  Scipio,  and  some  antique 
busts.  But  the  most  precious  curiosilies  in  the  collection  are 
the  beauliful  antique  cameos  and  intaglios,  executed  with  an 
exquisite  finish,  which  has  not  been  equalled  in  modem 
Urnes.  In  the  cabinet  is  a  marble  bust,  by  Houdon,  of  the 
Abbé  Barthélémy,  formerly  keeper  of  the  medals.  On  the 
ground  floor  are  some  ancient  stone  monuments  (among  which 
is  the  celebrated  zodiac  of  Denderah),  as  well  as  some  mum- 
mies,  papyrus,  inscriptions,  and  other  antiquities.  In  thèse 
rooms  the  archseological  lectures  are  delivered. 

The  Cabinet  of  Engravings  occupies  several  rooms  of  the 
entresol,  and  is  approac^hed  by  a  small  staircase  to  the  right, 
at  the  angle  of  the  court.  About  1576,  under  the  reign  of 
Henry  111.,  Claude  Mangis,  Abbot  of  St.  Ambrose  and  almoner 
to  the  queen,  was  the  first  person  who  conceived  the  idea  of 
forming  a  cabinet  of  engra?ing8,  and  he  continually  added  to 
bis  collection  durmg  the  last  40  years  of  bis  life.  His  connec- 
tion wilh  Marie  de  Medicis  put  him  much  in  communication 
with  the  Florentines,  and  he  enriched  his  collection  with  a 
considérable  number  of  good  Italian  engravings.  Jean  De- 
lorme,  physician  to  the  queen,  inherited  the  collection  of  the 
Abbot  of  St.  Ambrose,  or  at  least  obtained  the  most  valuable 
parts  of  it,  and  it  was  added  to  the  collection  of  the  Abbé  de 
Marolles,  purchased  by  Golbert  in  1667,  who  placed  it  where 
it  now  is  preserved.  The  abbé's  collection  was  comprised  hi 
440  volumes,  containing  about  125,000  prints,  and  to  this 
acquisition  wereafterwards  added  others— that  of  Gaignières, 
In  1711;  of  Beringhen,  in  1731  ;  of  Marshal  d'Uxelles,  in  1753; 
of  Begon,  in  1770;  and  several  others  less  considérable.  The 
number  of  plates  at  présent  composing  the  cabinet  may  be 
computed  at  1,600,000,  contained  in  6,500  volumes  or  portfo- 
lios. In  tiie  two  first  rooms  are  exhibited  llie  principal  pro- 
ductions of  the  masters  and  engravers  from  the  15th  century 
down  to  the  présent  time.  Tlie  15th  century  is  represented 
by  the  works  of  16  engravers  ;  among  which  may  be  remarked 
an  anonymous  pièce,  of  the  date  1400,  as  well  as  the  produc- 
tions of  Mazo  Finiguerra,  Martin  Schouganer,  and  Israël  Van 
Hfechen.  The  engravers  of  the  16th  century  whose  works 
are  exhibited  bere  are  14  in  number,  comprising  Albert 
Ihirer,  Marco  Raimondi  of  Boiogna,  etc.;  besides  «  pièce  eu- 
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rious  as  being  the  production  of  Jean  Duret,  the  flrstFrench 
engraver,  born  in  1485.  Fifty-one  engravers,  among  wliom 
are  some  of  the  celebrated  painters  of  Germany  and  Italy,  as 
well  as  some  French  engravers  of  merit,  form  tlie  liistorical 
séries  for  ttie  17th  century,  and  their  works  include  some 
magnificent  plates  of  llie  âge  of  Louis  XIY.  The  séries  for  the 
I8th  and  I9th  centuries  are  too  numerous  and  too  well  known 
to  need  description.  Persons  désirons  of  examining  some  of 
the  volumes  should  ask,  in  the  schoolsof  ltaly,for  the  works  of 
Michael  Angelo,  Raphaël,  Titian,  Correggio,  the  Garacci,  and 
Guido;— in  tliose  of  Germany,  Albert  Durer  and  Holbein  ; — ia 
those  of  the  Netherlands,  Rembrandt,  Rubens,  and  Vandyck  ; 
—in  those  of  France,  Poussin,  Le  Brun,  Le  Sueur,  and  Rigaud, 
Amongst  the  foreign  engravers,  the  works  of  Raimondi,  Hol- 
lar,  Grispin  de  Pas,  Goltzius,  Bloemart,  and  Romain  de  Hogue  ; 
among  tlie  French,  those  of  Galiot,  Duplessis  Bertaux,  Mellan, 
Silvestre,  Nanteuil,  Picart,  Le  Glerc,  Ëdelmck,  Audran,  Le 
Bas,  Wille,  and  Moreau.  In  natural  history  there  are  many 
plates  of  birds  and  plants,  beautifully  coloured,  such  as  the 
pigeons  of  Madame  Knip,  the  birds  of  paradise  of  Levaillant, 
tlie  flowers  of  Prévost,  the  lilies  and  roses  of  Redouté.  The 
portraits,  to  the  number  of  55,000,  are  divided  in  each  coun- 
try  according  to  the  rank  or  profession  of  the  individuals,  and 
are  classed  in  chronological  or  alphabetical  order.  The  séries 
of  the  costumes  of  varions  countries  and  différent  âges  cannot 
be  viewed  without  interest.  The  liistory  of  France  flUs  80 
portfolios.  The  topographical  collection  is  very  curions  and 
complète,  containing  about  300,000  articles;  the  topography 
of  Paris  alone  occupies  54  portfolios.  In  the  middle  of  the 
gallery  are  tables  and  chairs,  for  the  convenience  of  those 
who  wish  to  inspect  the  engravings.  The  attendants  are  al- 
ways  ready  to  supply  any  volume  that  may  be  asked  for, 
upon  the  person  applying  to  one  of  the  librarians. 

The  royal  library  is  open  for  students,  authors,  etc.,  from 
10  till  3,  every  day,  except  Sundays  and  festivals.  Visitors 
are  admitted  to  the  library  as  well  as  to  the  cabinet  of  medals 
and  antiques,  and  the  cabinet  of  the  engravings,  from  10  tili 
3  on  Tuesdays  and  Fridays.  The  vacation  commences  ist 
September,  and  ends  on  I5th  October,  during  wliich  period 
the  library  is  closed.  Literary  persons,  well  recommended, 
are  allowed  to  bave  books  ont  of  the  library. 

Furtber  to  the  south  in  the  same  street,  at  the  corner  of  the 
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rue  Traverslère,  is  the  Fontaine  de  Richelieu,  erecled  In  1761; 
and  bearing  the  foUowing  inscription  by  Santeuil,  alluding  to 
Cardinal  Richelieu's  office  of  grand  master  of  navigation. 

Qui  quondam  magnum  tenuit  moderamen  aquanim 
Richelius  font!  plauderet  ipse  novo. 

A  monument  to  the  memory  of  Molière  is  intended  to  be 
erected  on  this  spot,  opposite  to  34,  rue  de  Richelieu,  the 
house  in  which  the  comic  writer  is  said  to  hâve  died. 
The  visitor  will  now  proceed,  along  the  rue  St.  Honoré,  to 
St.  Roch,  296,  rue  St.  HonoVé,  parish  church  of  the  2d 
arrondissement. — ^The  first  stone  of  this  church  was  laid  by 
Louis  XIY.  and  his  mother  Anne  of  Austria  in  1653;  but  the 
Works  proceeded  slowly  tlU  1721,  when  the  Financier  Law 
gave  100,000  livres  towards  the  completion  of  the  ediflce, 
which  however  did  not  flnally  take  place  till  1740.  The  ori- 
ginal designs  of  the  church  were  by  Lemercier,  those  of  the 
portai  by  De  Cotte.  The  front  is  approached  by  a  flight  of 
steps  extending  the  whole  breadth  of  the  church,  and  famous 
for  many  a  revolutionary  scène  transacted  on  them.  The 
crowd  mountcd  them  to  see  Marie  Antoinette  led  to  exécu- 
tion ;  Bonaparte  cleared  them  with  his  cannon  before  his  con- 
sulate,  and  in  1830,  a  stand  was  made  on  them  against  the 
gendarmerie.  The  portai  is  adorned  with  two  ranges  of 
columns  of  the  Doric  and  Corintiiian  orders,  surmounted  by 
a  pediment  and  cross  :  it  is  84  feet  in  breadth,  and  91  feet  in 
height  to  the  summit  of  the  cross.  The  body  of  the  church 
is  slightly  cruciform,  with  transepts  only  a  few  feet  in  depth  ; 
the  Icngth  of  the  nave  is  90  feet,  that  of  the  choir  G9,  their 
breadth  42;  aisles  with  chapels  run  along  each  side.  The 
interior  is  plain,  of  the  Doric  order,  and  lias  the  piers  of  the 
arches  cased  with  marble  at  their  bases.  On  one  of  the 
pillars  that  support  the  organ  gallery  is  a  mural  monument 
•rected  by  the  Duke  of  Orléans,  in  1821,  to  the  memory  of 
Corneille,  who  is  buriedhere;  on  the  other  isa  similar  tablet, 
conlaining  the  names  of  the  benefactors  of  the  church,  and 
distinguished  persons  buried  there,  whosc  tombs  were  de- 
htroyed  at  the  Révolution  :  among  them,  thatof  the  celebrated 
Abbé  de  l'Épée,  founder  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  institution. 
Two  chapels  in  the  eastern  aislc,  near  the  entrance,  and 
communicating  with  each  other  by  an  archway,  contain  the 
monuments  of  the  infamous  Cardinal  Dubois,  Ihe  Dukes  de 
Lesdiguièces  and  Crequi,  Nignard,  the  painter,  Le  Nôtre,  the 
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planter  of  the  gardens  of  Versailles,  Maupertuis,  tbe  Gount 
d^Harcourt,  tbe  Maréchal  d'Asfeld,  etc.  The  Chapelle  des 
Fonts  contains  a  group  in  white  marble  of  the  Baptism  of 
Christ,  by  Lemoîne;  and  the  chapel  of  St.  Louis  bas  a  curions 
picture,  presented  to  il  by  the  knights  of  St.  Louis;  in  the 
next,  is  one  of  tbe  Virgin  appearing  to  Antonio  Botta.  Tbe 
transepts  contain  4  statues  and  two  good  pictures  :  one  by 
Vien,  the  Preaching  of  St.  Denis;  the  other  by  Doyen,  the 
Cure  of  the  Mal  des  Ardens  in  1230,  through  the  intercession 
of  St.  Geneviève.  The  choir  présents  little  that  is  worthy  of 
notice,  except  a  second  organ,  which,  on  days  of  ceremony, 
alternâtes  with  the  large  and  fine-toned  instrument  over  tbe 
principal  door.  Behind  the  high  altar  is  a  monument  of  ce- 
dar  of  Lebanon,  richly  ornamented  with  gilt  bronze  and 
mouldings.  It  rests  upon  a  basement  of  costly  variegated 
marble,  and  contains  the  relies  belonging  to  the  church.  The 
divisions  in  which  the  relies  are  classed  are  formed  by  fluted 
columns  and  pilasters.  Behind  the  choir  is  the  Lady  chapel, 
of  an  elliptical  form,  decoratedwith  Gorinthian  pilasters,  and 
surmounted  by  a  dôme  painted  in  fresco  by  Pierre.  On  the 
allar  is  a  group  in  while  marble,  by  Anguier,  which  formerly 
adorned  Ihe  altar  of  the  Val  de  Grâce.  It  represents  the  in- 
fant Jésus  in  the  manger,  accompanied  by  the  Virgin  and  Jo- 
seph, and  is  a  fme  pièce  of  sculpture.  The  altar  is  covered 
with  a  beautiful  cloth  worked  with  the  needle.  Four  pictures 
at  the  entrance  to  this  chapel  are  worthy  of  attention,  namely, 
the  Raising  of  Lazarus,  by  Vien  ;  Christ  raising  the  daughter 
of  Jairus,  by  Delorme;  Christ  driving  tbe  money-changers 
from  the  Temple,  by  Thomas;  and  Christ  blessing  little  cbil- 
dren,  by  Vien.  In  the  aisie  round  this  chapel  are  several  pic- 
tures, of  which  tliose  most  entilled  to  notice  are,  the  triumph 
of  Mordecai,  by  Jouvenet;  Christ  bearing  bis  cross  ;  Isaiah,  by 
Legendre;  and  St.  John  preaching  in  the  wilderness,  by 
Champmartin,  a  valuable  modem  painting.  Near  the  sacristy 
door  is  a  curions  little  picture,  representmg  the  Virgin  in 
glory,  and  round  her  15  scènes  of  her  own  life  and  that  of 
Christ.  Immediately  behind  the  Lady  Chapel  is  that  of  the 
Saint  Sacrement,  which  is  magnificently  fitted  up  in  repré- 
sentation of  the  Holy  of  Holies  of  tlie  Mosaic  tabernacle  :  aU 
the  ornaments  of  the  Jewish  ritual  are  placed  there,  and  the 
light  of  day  is  excluded  by  curtains  of  crimson  silk.  StiU 
further  on  is  a  low  vaulted  chapel  containbig  thç  Calvaire, 
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tHth  a  figure  of  Christ  by  Anguier,  tbat  formerly  slood  over 
the  altar  of  the  Sorbonne.  It  contains  nothing  worthy  of 
remark,  except  a  curious  group  of  the  entombment,  and  a 
sketch  by  one  of  the  old  masters  of  the  Italian  school.  This 
church,  though  not  remarkable  forany  architectural  beauty, 
is  the  richest  in  Paris,  and  is  at  présent  celebrated  as  being 
the  churchof  the  court;  the  Queen  and  the  Royal  family 
regularly  attend  service  there,  and  it  is  one  whcre  the  rites 
of  the  annual  festivals  are  performed  with  great  solem- 
Hity.  On  thèse  occasions,  the  music  and  singing  are  so  re- 
markably  good  that  tlie  affluence  of  strangers  is  very  con- 
siderable,  and  oflen  excludes  ail  possibility  of  enlrance. 

In  the  rue  d'Argenteuil,  behind  St.  Roch,  at  No.  18,  is  the 
house  where  Corneille  died.  It  bears  a  black  slab  with  an 
inscription,  and  bas  a  bust  of  the  poet  in  the  court-yard. 

The  short  narrow^street  which  runs  from  the  rue  Richelieu, 
îoamediately  opposite  the  Théâtre  Français  to  the  rue  St. 
Honoré,  in  an  oblique  direction,  was  in  ancient  days  the  site  ot 
a  curious  historical  event.  In  the  reign  of  Charles  Vil.,  the 
era  of  the  career  of  Joan  of  Arc,  the  outer  walls  of  Paris  ran 
over  the  ground  now  occupied  by  this  street,  which  is  still 
called  Rue  du  Rempart^  and  touched  the  ancient  gâte  of  St. 
Honoré.  After  she  had  compelled  the  English  to  raise  the 
siège  of  Orléans,  she  came  with  the  army  to  besiege  Paris, 
which  remauied  in  the  hands  of  the  English.  The  spot  in 
question  was  chosen  as  the  most  favourable  for  an  assault; 
Ihe  Maid  of  Orléans  came  to  the  edge  of  the  dilch  in  person, 
and  sounded  its  depth  with  her  lance.  In  dolng  this,  she  was 
wounded  in  one,  if  not  both,  of  her  thighs,  by  a  shol  from 
a  cross-bc(w;  she,  however,  would  not  relire,  but  continued 
un  night,  personally  directing  the  plachig  of  the  faggots  by 
which  the  ditch  was  to  be  crossed. 


On  entering  this  arrondissement  by  the  rue  Neuve  des 
Petits  Champs,  the  visiter  will  find  oh  bis  lefl  the  Passages 
f^ivienne  and  Colbert;  the  lalter  of  which  is  exceedingly  élé- 
gant, but  is  not  so  much  frequented  as  it  deserves,  being  to  a 
certain  extent  superseded  by  the  former,  which  is  one  of  the 
most  €rowded  in  the  capital.  The  grealer  part  of  the  easlern 
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side  of  the  rue  Vivienne  was  once  occupied  by  the  hôtel  and 
gardens  of  the  great  Golbert.  From  hence  the  visitor  will 
proceed  to  the 

Place  des  Victoires.— This  place  was  formed  in  1685, 
by  order  of  the  Duke  de  la  Feuillade,  and  its  construction  was 
commenced  by  Prédot,  afler  the  designs  of  Mansart.  Its 
form  is  the  segmenf  of  a  circle,  whose  diameter  is  240  feet. 
The  style  of  architecture  of  the  surrounding  bouses  is  uni- 
form,  consisting  of  a  range  of  lonic  pilasters,  resting  upon  a 
basement  of  arcades.  In  the  centre,  was  a  pedestrian  statue, 
in  gilt  lead,  of  Louis  XIV.,  in  bis  coronation  robes,  treading 
a  Cerberus  beneath  bis  feet,  and  crowned  by  Victory.  At  the 
angles  of  the  pedestal,  four  bronze  figures  of  nations  in  chains 
represented  the  power  of  the  monarch  and  tiie  success  of  his 
arms.  In  1790,  thèse  figures  were  removed  to  the  court  of 
the  Louvre,  and  were  aftei*wards  transported  to  the  Hôtel  des 
Invalides.  The  statue  was  destroyed  on  the  lOth  of  August, 
1792,  and  the  place  took  the  name  of  Places  des  Victoires 
Nationales.  The  bronze  bas-feliefs  that  adorned  the  pe- 
destal are  still  preserved  in  the  Louvre.  A  colossal  bronze 
statue  of  General  Desaix  was  erected  hère  in  1806,  but  wÛ 
taken  down  in  1814,  and  melted  to  form  thestatueof  Henry  IV. 
The  présent  statue  of  Louis  XIV.  which  was  modelled  by 
Bosio,  and  inaugurated  on  the  2ôth  of  August,  1822,  is  a  work 
of  much  excellence.  The  monarch,  habited  as  a  Roman  Em- 
peror,  though  with  the  perruque  ofhisownage,and  crowned 
with  laurel,  is  well  placed  on  the  horse,  which  is  full  of 
vigour  and  animation.  Theentire  mass,  weighhig  10,000  Ibs., 
is  entirely  supported  by  the  hinder  legs  and  tail.  The  pe- 
destal is  decorated  with  two  bas-reUefs,  representing  the 
passage  of  theRhine  by  Louis  XIV.,  in  1672,  and  that  monarch 
upon  his  throne  distributing  military  décorations.  Appro- 
priate  inscriptions  are  seen  at  each  end  of  the  pedestal  ;  and 
the  circular  marble  pavement  out  of  wbich  it  rises  is  sur- 
rounded  by  iron  palisades. 
At  the  north-west  corner  of  this  place,  a  street  leads  to  the 
ÉGLISE  DES  Petits  Pères,  or  de  Notre  Dame  des  Vic- 
toires, Place  des  Petits  Pères,  Ist  district  church  of  3d 
arrondissement.  This  church  was  erected  in  1656,  afler  the 
designs  of  P.  Lemuet,  on  the  site  of  one  dedicated  by  Louis 
XIII.  to  Notre  Dame  des  Victoires,  in  commémoration  of  his 
victories,  and  the  capture  of  La  Rochelle,  and  serving  as  the 
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chaptl  to  acommuBity  of  bare^ooted  Augustin  monks.  (i) 
Tbe  fonn  of  the  édifice  is  a  Roman  cross  ;  ils  lenglli  is  133  feet, 
its  breadUi  33,  and  its  height  66.  The  portai  was  built  in 
1739,  aller  designs  by  Gartaud,  and  présents  piiasters  of  the 
lonic  and  Gorinthian  orders.  The  interior,  of  the  lonic  order^ 
is  without  aisles,  but  the  nave  bas  on  each  side  6  richly- 
decorated  chapeis.  In  the  lasl  chapels  towards  the  choir 
which  contain  handsomely  decorated  altars,  may  be  seen  ttie 
small  oratories  of  the  superiors  of  the  religious  community  ; 
and  in  tbe  flrst  on  the  left  hand  is  ttie  tomb  of  tlie  celebrated 
composer  Lulli.  Around  the  choir  is  some  richiy-carved 
wahnscoting;  above  which  are  ninelargepaintingsby  Yanloo, 
of  much  merit.  That  over  the  altar  represents  the  Virgin 
seated  on  a  cloud,  and  Louis  XIII.  prostrate  at  her  feet  offer- 
ing  Ihe  plan  of  the  newly-built  church;  the  others  relate  to 
the  life  of  St.  Augusthi.  During  the  Révolution  this  church 
was  used  as  the  Exchange.  The  buildings  of  the  couvent  are 
now  used  partly  as  the  mairie  of  the  arrondissement,  and 
partly  as  a  small  barrack  for  infantry. 

Opposite  is  the  Fontaine  des  Petits  Pères,  constructed 
^1671.    It  bears  the  foUowing  inscription,  by  Santeuil  :— 

Quse  dat  aquas  saxo  latet  hosplta  nympha  sub  imo; 
Sic  tu,  cum  dederis  dona,  lalere  velis. 

In  the  rue  Notre  Dame  des  Victoires  is  the  immense  esta- 
blishment of  the  Messageries  Royales,  extending  into  the 
rue  Montmartre  ;  and  nearly  opposite  to  its  gate-way,  at  144, 
in  the  latter  streel,  is  tlie 

Marché  St.  Joseph,  built  in  1813  and  1814,  on  the  site  of 
a  chapel  dedicated  to  St.  Joseph.    It  is  open  daily. 

Northward  of  this,  and  on  the  same  side  of  the  way,  is  the 

Fontaine  de  la  rue  Montmartre,  built  against  a  house, 
ornamented  with  congélations,  and  surmounted  by  a  pedi- 
mcnt.  Immediately  beyond  this,  at  174,  is  the  establishment 
of  the  Messageries  Française»;  and  at  176,  is  the 

Hôtel  d'Uzes,  built  by  Le  Doux,  and  remarkable  for  the 
arch  which  forms  the  enlrance.  It  now  belongs  to  Baron 
Delessert,  the  banker,  and  is  one  of  the  finest  hôtels  in  Paris. 

(1)  Tbis  community  -was  called  **  PetiU  Pères,*'  because  two  of  tbe 
most  lealous  for  tbe  establishment  of  their  order  In  Paris,  wbo  were 
men  of  small  stature,  belng  Introduced  into  tbe  anlechamber  of 
Henry  IV.,  the  king  said,  "Qui  sont  ces  petits  pères-là?''  from  wblch 
time  tbey  retained  tbe  name. 

21. 
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From  hencê  the  stranger  will  pass  on  to  the  Boulevard 
Poissonnière.    On  his  riglit  liand,  at  No.  23,  will  be 

Tlie  HÔTEL  DE  MoNTHOLON,  wilh  a  fine  fronl  of  Ihe  lonic 
order,  but  which  is  now  used  as  a  carpet-warehouse. 

This  Boulevard  still  préserves  the  large  trees  that  hâve 
adorned  it  for  so  many  years,  and  bas  at  ail  times  a  pictu- 
resque  appearance.  It  joins  the  Boulevard  de  Bonne  Nouvelle. 

Hère  stands  the  élégant  establishment  called  the  Galeries 
du  Commerce,  a  bazar  which  for  its  external  arrangement 
resembles  a  small  Italian  palace,  and  internally  is  one  of  the 
most  commodious  places  of  business  in  the  capital.  It  is 
divided  intothree  storeysand  ranges  of  well-stored  and  cheap 
shops,  and  is  worthy  of  a  visit. 

From  this  Boulevard,  the  stranger  should  pass  by  the  rue 
Poissonnière  into  the  rue  Montorgueil,  where  he  wiU  find  the 
Passage  du  Saumon,  the  longest  in  Paris,  famous  for  aninsur- 
rectionary  fight  in  1832,  and  the  Rocher  de  Cancale,  one  of 
the  most  celebrated  restaurants  of  Paris.  He  will  then  pro- 
ceed  to  the 

HÔTEL  DES  Postes  (GcneroZPo^rO/^ce),  rue  Jean  Jacques 
Rousseau. — ^This  hotel,  towards  the  end  of  the  15th  century,* 
was  a  large  house  belonging  to  Jacques  Rebours,  procureur 
de  la  ville.  It  was  rebuilt  by  the  Duke  d'Épernon,  and  aller- 
wards  sold  to  Barthélemi  d'Hervart,  comptroUor^general  of 
the  finances.  The  latter  nearly  rebuilt  it,  and  spared  no  ex- 
pansé to  make  it  a  magnificent  habitation.  It  was  remark- 
able  for  several  works  of  Mignard  and  Bon  BouUogne.  This 
hotel  aflerwards  bore  the  name  of  d'Armenonville,  till  it  was 
purchased  by  the  govemment,  in  1757,  for  the  General  Post 
Office.  Great  additions  bave  been  lately  made  to  the  build- 
ings connected  with  this  establishment,  and  a  handsome  fronl 
erecled  in  the  rue  Coq  Héron.  They  include  several  courts, 
in  one  of  which  the  mails  are  arranged,  each  under  its  own 
spécial  arcade,  every  evening  préviens  to  starting.  A  trap- 
door  and  wooden  funnel  is  opened  in  the  floor  of  the  room 
above,  exaclly  over  each  parlicular  mail,  down  which  the 
bags,  etc.,  are  shol  into  the  boot  of  the  mail  wilh  certainty 
and  regularity.  The  whole  building  is  well  arranged  :  stran- 
gers  are  admitted  into  the  courts,  but  not  into  the  offices.  It 
may  be  added  that  very  great  iraprovements,  not  only  in  the 
arrangement  of  this  édifice,  but  also  in  ail  things  that  concern 
the  administration  of  the  Post  Office  througUout  Fraacei  hâve 
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been  effected  by  M.  Ckmte,  the  présent  able  director  in  chief, 
to  whose  indefaligable  zeal  and  persévérance  the  public  are 
most  essentially  indebted.    (For  postages,  etc.,  see  page  13.) 
At  the  eastern  end  of  the  rue  Goquillière,  is 
St.  Eustache,  parish  church  of  the  third  arrondissement. 
— This  churcii,  the  largest  in  Paris  except  Notre  Dame,  stands 
on  the  site  of  a  cliapel  of  St.  Agnes,  which  existed  as  eariy  as 
1213;  It  was  begun  in  1532,  and  fiuished  in  1642.  An  inscrip- 
tion recording  the  date  of  its  érection  will  be  found  in  the 
south-west  corner  of  the  south  aisle.  It  is  a  cruciform  church, 
having  a  circular  end,  intersected  by  a  projecting  circular 
Lady  chapel,  with  double  aisles  running  round  both  thenaTe 
and  the  choir,  the  transepts  being  without  aisles,  as  in  the 
metropolitan  church.    A  smaU  tower  rises  from  the  centre  of 
the  cross,  which  was  mtended  apparently  to  terminate  in  a 
short  spire  :  it  is  now  however  mutilated,  and  is  used  as  the 
station  of  a  telegraph.    The  portico  of  the  church  is  of  much 
later  date  than  the  rest  of  the  building,  having  been  erected 
by  Mansart  de  Jouy  in  1754,  and  having  lately  been  corn- 
pieted  and  repaired.    It  consists  of  two  ranges  of  columns, 
Doric  and  lonic,  the  latler  supporting  a  pediment.    At  the 
nortbern  end  Is.a  small  tower  ornamented  with  Gorinthian 
columns;  that  at  the  southem  end  bas  never  been  finished. 
This  harmonizes  very  badly  with  the  rest  of  the  édifice, 
which  is  of  that  last  shade  of  the  pointed  style  known  in 
France  as  the  Style  de  la  Renaissance  des  Arts,  and  in  Eng- 
land  as  the  Elisabethan'Italic.    It  is  the  finest  spécimen  o( 
Ibis  style  in  the  capital.    The  arches  of  the  nave,  choûr,  and 
vaultings  are  ail  circular,  except  in  the  apsidal  termination 
of  the  choir,  where  the  lower  arches  are  pointed,  and  the 
vaulting  ones  elliptical.    In  the  Lady  chapel,  too,  there  is 
a  bold  and  very  flat  elliptical  arch  at  the  juncture  of  its  roof 
with  that  of  the  aisles.    The  arches  of  the  nave  and  choir  are 
lofty;  above  them  is  a  triforium  gallery  with  pairs  of  arched 
openings,  and,  above  this,  large  and  lofty  clerestory  Windows 
run  round  the  church.    At  the  northern  and  southem  ends  of 
the  transepts  are  circular  Windows  of  ample  dimensions.  The 
vaulting  of  the  whole  church  is  elaborate,  and  the  ribs  rest 
upon  Gorinthian  capitals.  In  the  front  of  the  piers,  however, 
the  principal  vaulting-rihs  are  continued  to  the  pavement: 
while  on  Ihe  sides  are  thrce  séries  of  columns.    In  the  nave 
the  tracery  of  the  Windows  reprç$enis  flçurs  de  Us,  while  Iha 
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of  the  norlh  transept  and  choir  forms  hearl-shaped  compart- 
ments.  The  outer  aisles  iiave  ample  Windows,  and  chapelt 
corresponding  to  each  compartment  of  the  na?e  or  choir. 
The  Lady  chapel  has  been  much  altered  from  its  original  state, 
and  has  lost  Us  elaborate  pendent  and  open-worked  key- 
stones,  which  form  a  remarkable  feature  of  the  vaulthsg  of 
the  rest  of  the  church.  In  this  chapel  is  Ck>lhert's  tomb,  a  sar 
cophagus  of  plain  black  marble,  bearing  a  kneeling  figure  of 
the  statesman,  with  two  female  figures  at  the  base,  admirably 
sculptured  by  Goysevox.  Under  the  choir  is  a  subterranean 
chapel  dedicated  to  St.  Agnes.  A  little  of  the  painted  glass 
of  the  choir  remains,  but  is  not  good  :  the  interior  contains 
few  paintings  of  any  great  merit,  but  has  a  handsome  altar 
service  of  silver  candelabras,  and  a  very  flne-toned  organ. 
The  exterior  is  well  known  for  its  elaborate  northem  and 
Southern  door-ways,  the  mouldings  of  which  bear  niches  for 
saints,  with  small  black  marble  pillars,  and  are  sculptured 
with  the  greatest  delicacy.  Bold  flying  buttresses  resting  on 
double  arches  support  the  upper  walls  of  the  édifice,  and 
gargouilles  jut  out  ail  around  from  above  the  aisles.  The 
interior  effect  of  this  church  is  very  striking,  and  it  is  well 
worthy  of  a  protracled  examination  from  the  traveller  of 
taste.  Tlie  total  length  is  318  feet,  breadth  at  the  transepts 
132  feet,  height  90  feet.  Many  distinguished  persons  hâve 
been  buried  hère.  Among  them  Voiture,  Vaugelas,  Lafosse, 
Homberg,  the  Maréchal  de  la  Feuillade,  Admirai  deTourville, 
and  Golbert.  On  the  principal  festivals  this  church  is  much 
thronged  by  amateurs  of  fine  music. 

Behind  this  church  is 

The  Fontaine  de  Tantale,  at  the  point  formed  by  the 
rues  Montmartre  and  Montorgueil.— hi  a  niche  with  a  pedi- 
ment,  and  tympanum  containing  the  Impérial  eagle,  a  head 
of  Tantalus  is  sculptured  above  a  shell,  from  whence  water 
falls  into  a  rich  vase,  and  thence  into  a  semicircular  bashs. 


The  stranger  may  enter  this  arrondissement  by  the  Palais 
Hoyal,  where  he  will  begîn  by  the  rue  Montesquieu,  and  the 
Passage  Véro  Dodat,  one  of  the  best  in  Paris.  This  will  lead 
him  to  the  great  establisliment  of  tho  diligences  of  Laffitte, 
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CaiUard,  et  Cie.j  rue  de  Grenelle.  He  may  pass  through  this 
into  the  rue  St.  Honoré,  where  be  will  perceive 

The  Oratoire.— This  spacious  church  was  buill  for  tlie 
Prêtres  de  V Oratoire,  in  1621,  by  Leroercier;  but  the  com- 
munily  having  been  suppressed  at  the  Révolution,  it  served 
for  the  public  meetings  of  the  Quartier,  until  1802,  when  it 
was  ceded  to  the  Protestants  of  the  confession  of  Geneva. 
The  entrance,  approached  by  a  flight  of  steps,  is  ornamented 
with  Doric  colunms  and  pilasters,  above  which  is  another  row 
of  4  lonic  columns,  crowned  with  a  pediment.  The  interior 
is  of  the  Gorinthian  order  ;  the  roof  is  richly  sculptured,  and 
the  gaileries  are  fronted  with  balustrades.  Service  is  per- 
formed  hère  every  Sunday  m  French  at  12|^. 

The  Fontaine  de  la  Groix  du  Tiroir  is  at  the  corner  of 
the  rués  de  FArbre  Sec  and  St.  Honoré.  This  fountain,  erected 
in  the  time  of  Francis  I.,  was  rebuilt  by  Soufflot  in  1775. 
Eacb  front  is  adorned  with  pilasters  wrought  in  stalactites 
and  shells.  Between  the  Windows  of  the  first  storey  is  a 
nymph,  by  Jean  Goujon,  pouring  water  into  a  basin. 
.  The  rue  de  l'Arbre  Sec  crosses  the  rue  des  Fossés  St.  Ger- 
main TAuxerrois.  Hère,  at  No  14,  is  the  house  (now  almost 
totally  altered),  formerly  called 

The  HÔTEL  PoNTHiEU,  in  which  the  Admirai  Goligny  was 

murdered  on  St.  Bartholomew's  Day,  in  1&72.    The  parti- 

culars  of  this  dreadful  massacre,  and  in  particuiar  of  the 

brave  Admirai's  death,  are  too  well  known  to  needmore  Ihan 

an  allusion.  (1) 

(1)  It  l8  wonh  vihlXe  to  mention  that,  tiU  the  présent  Unie,  !t  has  al- 
ways  been  erroneously  believed  that  the  admirai  lived  in  the  Hôtel 
Montbazon,  18,  rue  de  Bethizy  ;  the  author  of  this  statement  heing  Vol- 
taire. The  rue  des  Fossés  St.  Germain  l'Auxerrols  at  that  time  bore  the 
name  of  the  rue  de  Bethizy,  and,  previously  to  1536,  was  called  the  rue 
au  Comte  de  Ponthieu.  The  original  title-deeds  of  this  house.  No.  14, 
are  stin  estant,  by  -which  it  is  cleàrly  proved  that  the  admirai  was  pos- 
fessor  of  it,  and  resided  in  it  on  the  night  of  his  decease.  It  was  after- 
wards  purchased  by  the  Grand  Chancellor  of  France,  Dubourg,  and 
subsequently  by  the  Duke  de  Montbazon  ;  and  it  was  fTom  this  latter 
circumstance  that  Voltaire's  expression  of  Coligny  having  been  killed 
in  the  H6tel  Montbazon  was  derived.  The  old  H6tel  Montbazon  is  at 
18,  in  the  présent  rue  de  Bethizy,  and  bears  évident  marks  of  the  archi- 
tecture of  Ihat  and  of  an  antécédent  period.  It  is  partly  tenanted  by 
a  restaurateur,  who  has  afQxed  to  it  as  a  sign,  **  L'Amiral  Goligny,''  and 
for  a  long  séries  of  years  it  has  been  shown  to  the  public  as  the  dweli- 
Ing-place  of  the  unfortunate  leader  of  the  Protestants.  His  body  waa 
thrown  out  into  the  court  or  the  street,and  the  most  disgracefui  scène 
of  that  murderous  night  was  enacted  on  this  spot.  In  this  hôtel  in 
aaer  times  llyed  the  beautimi  DucheM  de  Montbazon,  who  was  loved  so 
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Returning  into  the  rue  de  TArbre  Sec,  the  visilor  triU  pass 
on  to  the  easl  end  of 

St.  Germain  l'Auxerrois,  parish  church  of  the  fourth 
arrondissement.  --A  church  was  founded  on  this  spot  by 
Ghildebert  in  honour  of  St.  Vincent;  and,  according  to 
the  accounts  transmitted  to  us,  is  said  to  hâve  been  of 
a  circular  form.  This  édifice  was,  however,  sacl^ed  and  de- 
stroyed  by  tlie  Normans  in  886.  A  monastery  was  establlshed 
hère,  and  the  church  rebuilt  by  King  Robert  Ui  998,  at  which 
time  it  was  dedicated  to  St.  Germain  l'Auxerrois.  The  eccle- 
siastics  of  this  religious  house  were  afterwards  formed  into  a 
regular  collège  or  chapter,  and  in  later  times  it  became  célé- 
bra ted  for  a  school  attached  to  it;  the  glory,  however,  of 
Which  was  eclipsed  by  the  foundation  of  the  Sorbonne.  The 
number  of  clergy  attached  to  this  chapter  was  upwards  of  40, 
and  there  were  at  the  begûmhig  of  the  18th  century  60  other 
priests  dépendent  upon  the  church  and  officiating  in  the  pa- 
rish. The  privilège  of  a  peculiar  jurisdiction  was  also  pos- 
sessed  by  this  society  until  1744,  whenthe  chapter  was  united 
to  that  of  Notre  Dame.  This  parish,  since  it  included  the 
Louvre  and  the  Tuileries,  was  long  considered  as  the  royal 
parish,  and  the  church  itself  was  frequently  the  object  of  the 
munificence  of  the  crown.  During  the  horrors  of  the  Révo- 
lution the  édifice  escaped  without  much  external  damage,  and 
might  hâve  remained  entire  until  the  présent  day  ;  but  on  the 
13th  February,  1831,  an  attempt  having  been  made  to  celé- 
brate  in  it  the  anniversary  of  the  death  of  the  Duke  de  Berry, 
a  popular  conunotion  took  place,  the  church  was  pillage, 
and  every  thing  within  it  entirely  destroyed.  The  mob  was 
with  great  difficulty  prevented  from  pullmg  it  down;  and  it 

tenderly  by  the  Abbé  de  Rancé,  and'whom  she  admltted  at  ail  tlmes  to 
her  apartment  by  a  secret  staircase.  The  abbé  bad  been  absent  on  a 
Joumey  of  tome  weeks,  and,  returuing  to  Paris,  hastened  at  once  to  tb« 
résidence  of  the  lovely  duohesa.  Ue  mounted  the  staircase,  opened 
-wlth  a  prlvate  key  the  doors  that  led  to  her  apartment,  and,  rusblng 
Into  her  salon,  round— her  head  lylng  In  a  dish  on  the  table,  and  several 
surgeons  buslly  engaged  in  embalmlng  her  body.  This  shocking  spec- 
tacle had  such  an  effect  upon  the  abbé,  that  he  Instantly  became  a  con- 
verted  character,  and,  leavlng  Paris  Immedlately  for  the  couvent  of  La 
Trappe,  shut  hlmself  up  in  it  Tor  the  remainder  of  bis  days,  and  v/»i 
kno  wn  as  the  most  severe  reformer  of  that  rigld  order.  Sophie  Amould 
was  born  in  this  hôtel,  in  1740,  then  called  the  Hôtel  Lisieux,  In  the  irery 
room  in  which  Coligny  was  murdered  ;  and,  in  1747,  the  same  room  was 
occupied  by  the  celebrated  painter  Vaoloo,  of  the  Royal  Frencb 
Academy. 
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was  in  conséquence  of  this  commotion  that»  on  the  same  day 
and  the  following  one,  the  archbishop's  palace,  at  the  side  of 
Notre  Dame,  was  also  attacked  and  Ie?eUed  wilh  the  ground. 
The  church  was  then  shut  up,  and  remained  so  till  1838,  when 
it  was  again  restored  lo  public  worship,  and  a  thorough  ré- 
paration of  the  édifice  was  commenced.  Many  interesting 
historical  events  are  connected  with  this  church,  and  of  thèse 
one  deserves  particular  mention.  It  was  from  the  belfry  that 
the  fatal  signal  was  given  for  the  commencement  of  the  hor- 
rible massacre  on  the  eve  of  the  Fête  of  St.  Barthélemi,  2ad 
August,  1572,  and  the  bells  of  this  church  tolled  during  the 
whole  of  that  dreadful  night.  It  was  from  a  house  that  stood 
next  to  tiie  deanery,  in  the  cloister  that  once  surrounded 
this  church,  that  a  shot  was  fired  at  the  Admirai  de  Goligny,  a 
short  time  previous  to  that  abominable  tragedy.  Hère,  too, 
in  afler  times,  the  beautiful  Gabrielle  d'Estrées  lodged  for  a 
short  time,  and  died,  in  the  house  of  the  dean.  The  cloister 
of  St.  Germain  TAuxerrois  had,  howeyer,  become  famous  in 
the  history  of  France  as  early  as  1356;  for  it  was  wilhin  its 
precincts  that  Etienne  Marcel,  Pré?ôt  des  Marchands,  stirred 
up  bis  formidable  insurrection.  The  church  is  a  regular  cru 
ciform  édifice,  with  an  octagonal  east  end,  and  a  tower  at  the 
intersection  of  the  nave  and  transepts.  A  double  aisie  lines 
both  nave  and  choir,  but  not  the  transepts;  and  in  front  of 
the  western  doorway  a  porch  extends  the  whole  width  of  the 
nave.  The  accounts  of  the  dififierent  dates  of  various  parts  of 
this  édifice  are  uncertain  and  in  some  respects  contradictory. 
NothUig  remains  of  the  original  work:  the  earliest  portion 
now  existing  is  the  western  doorway,  the  plan  and  sections 
of  which  show  it  to  be  copied  from  one  previously  existing  of 
the  lâth  century,  and  to  bave  been  erected  in  the  14th.  The 
porch  was  erected  in  1435-9,  by  Jean  Gausel,  mattre-tailleur 
de  pierre,  at  a  cost  of  960  livres;  and  it  is  said  that  the  other 
parts  of  the  church  were  built  previously  to  this  date,  during 
the  regency  of  the  Duke  of  Bedford.  The  arcliitecture,  how- 
ever,  of  the  major  part  of  this  édifice,  as  it  now  stands,  is  of 
the  latter  end  of  that  century.  The  north  aisle  of  the  nave  is 
said  to  bave  been  built  in  1564:  the  gallery  of  the  communion 
in  1607,  thehigh  altar  in  1612,  and  the  tower  in  1649.  The  prin- 
cipal parts  that  are  worthy  of  notice  are,  besides  the  western 
porch  and  doorway,  the  magnificent  doorway  s  of  thenorthern 
and  southem  transepts,  and  the  open-worked  batUement  tha 
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caps  the  aisles  and  the  main  body of  the  church.  There  is  but 
little  painted  glass  remaining  in  tiie  Windows,  but  whal  does 
remain  is  good.  No  traces  now  remain  of  the  cloisters  of  this 
church.  In  a  small  street  to  the  south,  a  turret  of  the  15th 
century  is  at  the  corner  of  a  house,  which  once  belonged  lo 
the  ecclesiastics;  and  the  Çtiai  and  Place  de  l'École  préserve 
by  tradition  the  name  of  theschool  of  St.  Germain  l'Auxerrois. 

The  Place  de  l'École  is  a  small  square,  only  remaricable 
for  a  little  fountain  in  the  middle,  which  consists  of  a  square 
pedestal  rising  out  of  a  circular  basin,  and  bears  a  ?ase.  The 
water  issues  from  four  bronze  lions'  heads  at  the  base  of  the 
pedestal. 

From  hence  the  visitor,  passing  along  the  rue  de  la  Mon- 
naie, and  the  rue  de  Bethizy,  will  lind  at  No.  1 1,  rue  des  Bour- 
donnais, the 

Hôtel  de  la  Trêmouille,  commonly  called  the  MaU(m 

de  la  Couronne  d'Or. — ^This  is  a  curions  monument  of  the  ar- 
chitecture of  the  Uth  century.  (i)  It  was  purchased,  in  1363, 
by  the  Duke  of  Orléans,  brother  to  King  John.  The  Gothic 
staircase  to  the  left  on  entering  is  very  remarkable.  Many 
parts  of  the  élégant  architecture  are  slill  entire,  and  there  is 
perhaps  no  ancient  building  in  Paris  the  omaments  of  whidi 
are  wrought  with  greater  delicacy. 

On  again  returning  to  the  rue  de  Bethizy,  and  proceeding 
oHwards  to  the  rue  du  Chevalier  du  Guet,  the  Mairie  of  the 
arrondissement  will  be  passed,  and  the  stranger,  after  having 
trodden  some  of  the  most  historicgroundof  Paris,  willemerge 
Into  the  rue  St.  Denis,  and  on  the  right  hand  will  observe  the 

Place  du  Ghatelet.— Hère  was  the  site  of  the  Châtelet, 
the  court  of  justice  as  well  as  the  prison  of  Paris  in  the  middle 
ag^S;  The  court  was  suppressed  at  tlie  Révolution,  and  the 
building  destroyed  in  1802.  What  the  capital  bas  lostby  the 
démolition  of  one  of  ils  most  interesting  monuments,  it  bas 
hardly  perhaps  gamed  by  the  formation  of  the  présent  square, 
which  présents  three  sides  of  220  feei,  and,  in  the  middle, 
contains  a  fountain,  erected  in  1808  after  the  designs  of  M. 
Bralle.  This  fountain  consists  of  a  circular  basin  20  feet  in 
dianieter,  with  a  pedestal  and  column  in  the  centre,  ô8  feet 

(1)  French  anliquarians  ail  assign  this  date  to  the  hôtel  ;  and,  no 
doubt,  a  house  existed  hère  at  tbat  time  ;  but  of  the  architecture,  as  it 
Is  now  to  l)e  seen,  it  may  very  \^eli  he  questionéd  whether  «ny  part  is 
anterior  to  the  l5th  century. 
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in  élévation.  The  shaft  of  the  lalter  représenta  the  Imnk  of 
a  palm-tree,  and  the  capital  the  branches.  Upon  the  pedes- 
tal  are  four  statues,  representing  Justice,  Strength,  Prudence, 
and  vigilance,  which  join  hands  and  ench*c]e  the  column. 
The  shaft  is  divided  by  bands  of  bronze  gilt,  bearing  the 
names  of  the  principal  victories  gained  by  Napoléon.  At  the 
angles  are  cornucopiae  terminated  by  fishes'heads,  from  which 
the  water  issues;  while  two  sides of  it  are  omamented  vfiih 
eagles  encircled  by  large  crowns  of  laurel.  Above  the  capi 
tal  are  heads  representing  the  Winds,  and  in  the  centre  a  globe, 
which  supports  a  gilt  statue  of  Victory.— The  chamber  of  no 
taries  occupies  the  bouse  No.  1,  upon  the  Place  du  Ghàtelet, 
where  bouses  and  other  real  property  are  sold  by  aucUon. 

The  visiter  may  inspect  the 

Bureau  des  Marchands  Drapiers,  il,  rue  des  Déchar-^ 
geurs. — ^This  édifice  was  the  hall  of  the  drapers'  conipany. 
It  was  erected  about  the  middle  of  tlie  ntli  century,  and  now 
serves  as  the  DépOt  Général  des  Bonneteries  de  France. 

Noone  should  pass  by  theeasternend  of  the  rue  St.  Honoré, 
without  recollecting  that  the  bouse  No.  3  is  the  one  in  front 
of  which  Henry -iV.  was  murdered  by  Ravaillac.  The  street 
was  exceedingly  narrow  at  that  time,  and  the  assassin, 
mounting  upon  one  of  the  large  stone  posts  that  stood  against 
the  wall,  was  able  to  reach  inside  of  tiie  royal  carriage.  The 
bust  of  the  monarch  is  to  be  seen  placed  on  a  bracket  in  front 
of  the  house,  at  the  second  storey. 

Immediately  behind  the  rue  de  la  Ferronnerie,  lies  the 

Marché  des  Innocents,  an  immense  area,  formerly  the 
burying-ground  of  the  church  of  the  Innocents,  whicli  stood 
at  the  easlern  end  of  the  présent  market.  The  accumulation 
of  human  remains  during  8  or  9  centuries  in  this  ground  iiad 
become  so  serions  a  nuisance  that,  in  1786,  the  bodies,  boues, 
etc.,  were  ail  transferred  to  the  Gatacombs,  the  soil  entirely 
renewed,  and  a  market  erected.  The  peasants  and  cultiva- 
tors  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Paris  arrive  hère  every  night  at 
12,  withtheir  fruit  and  vegetables,  and  from  4  inthemorning 
un  9  the  Wholesale  dealing  is  carried  on.  Afler  9,  and 
during  the  day,  retail  sellers  remain  under  tlie  siieds,  whicti, 
in  four  divisions,  surround  the  market,  or  round  the  foun- 
tam,  in  the  middle.  This  fountain,  construcled  by  Pierre 
Lescot  in  1651,  at  the  corner  of  the  rue  aux  Fers,  and  sculp- 
lured  by  the  celebrated  Jean  Goujon,  wlio  was  shot  during 
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the  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew,  while  working  al  one  of 
the  figures,  was  removed  to  its  présent  situation  in  1786.  It 
originally  consisted  of  only  tliree  sides  :  the  fourtli  was  added 
by  Pajou,  at  the  time  of  its  removal.  Four  arches,  the  piers 
of  which  are  faced  with  Gorinthian  pilasters,  crowned  wilh  a 
sculptured  frieze,  attic,  and,  in  each  centre,  a  small  pediment, 
support  a  small  dôme  ;  in  the  midst  stands  a  vase,  out  of 
which  the  water  falls  in  triple  cardes  into  stone  réceptacles 
attacbed  to  the  basement,  and  resembling  antique  baths. 
Four  recumbent  lions  of  rude  form  are  at  the  corners  of  the 
base  spouting  water,  and,  round  the  whole,  is  a  large 
square  basin,  approached  by  a  flight  of  steps.  The  heighl 
is  42  feet.  On  each  of  the  four  sides  is  the  inscription^ 
FoNTiUM  Nymphis.  The  foUowing  dislich,  by  Sanleuil,  was 
rcstored  ini8i9i 

Quos  duro  cernis  simulâtes  marmore  fluctus, 

Hujus  nympha  ioci  credidlt  esse  suos. 

1689. 

It  is  a  valuable  monument  of  the  Renaissance  des  Arts,  and 
should  be  examined  in  conjunction  with  the  Tuileries  and 
8t.  Eustache. 

At  the  western  end  of  this  market,  stands  a  low  long  build- 
ing reaching  back  to  the  rue  de  la  Tonnellerie,  used  as  a 
Malle  aux  Draps,  or  clolh-market.  Itwas  constructed  in 
1786,  on  the  site  of  a  more  ancient  one,  and  is  400  feet  in 
length.  There  are  two  divisions  in  it,  one  for  linen,  the 
other  for  wooUen  cloths.  It  is  open  every  day  for  the  sale 
of  the  latter,  and,  for  tlie former,  three  consécutive  days  from 
the  first  Monday  of  every  month.  On  the  southem  side  of  it 
is  the  Marché  des  Herboristes,  where  fresh  médical  herbs 
are  sold,  every  Wednesday  and  Saturday  :  dried  herbs,  leeches, 
etc.,  are  to  be  got  in  the  adjoining  shops.  On  the  northem 
side,  and  in  the  rue  de  la  Petite  Friperie,  isthe  Marché  aux 
Pommes  de  Terre  et  aux  Ognons. 

À  little  to  the  north  of  thèse  markets  stands  a  triangular 
building,  which  is  the  Marché  au  Beurre,  aux  Œufs,  et  au 
Fromage,  It  was  erected  in  1822,  and  is  open  every  day 
from  6  to  11  insummer,  and  from  7  to  11  in  the  winter.  Op- 
posite to  it  will  be  found  an  open  place,  with  rows  of  sheds, 
where  butter  is  also  sold.  To  the  north  of  it  is  the  Marché 
au  Poisson,  an.oblong  edilice  supporled  by  pillars,  paved 
with  stooe,  weU  drained,  and  abundantly  supplied  with 
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water.  The  Wholesale  market  is  open  from  S  to  d  in  Ihe 
morning  during  the  summer,  and  from  4  to  9  in  the  winter. 
Eastward  of  Ihe  above,  allhough  not  in  the  same  arron- 
dissement, the  visiter  will  find  the  Halle  aux  Cuirs,  for  the 
sale  of  ail  khids  of  leather,  va  the  rue  Mauconseil,  No.  32.  It 
is  built  on  the  site  of  the  H^tel  de  Bourgogne,  where  the  Con- 
frères de  la  Passion  gave  dramatic  représentations.  It  was 
erected  in  1784.  A  new  building,  it  is  expected,  will  replace 
the  présent  market,  and  will  contain,  besides,  a  market  for 
oysters,  so  as  to  do  away  with  the  sale  of  that  fish  in  the  rue 
Montorgueil.  Westward  of  the  Marché  au  Poisson  is  the  rue 
de  la  Tonnellerie,  one  of  the  most*curious  in  the  capital.  An 
open  passage  runs  through  Ihe  ground  floor  of  the  houses, 
wbich  areahnostentirely  tenanled  by  dealers  in  second-hand 
furnilure,  rags,  cloth,  etc.  In  this  street,  the  Marché  qu  Pain 
is  beld  every  day,  and  is  supplied  chiefly  by  bakers  from  the 
suburbs,  who  are  allô wed  to  sell  their  bread  hère  on  condition 
of  its  being  cheaper  by  one  sol  at  least,  per  4  Ib.  loaf,  than  the 
bread  made  and  sold  by  the  bakers  of  Paris.  This  they  are 
enabled  to  do  on  account  of  labour  being  cheaper  in  the 
outskirts  than  within  the  walls  of  Paris.  At  the  southem 
end,  where  it  leads  into  the  rue  St.  Honoré,  is  No.  3,  a  bouse 
erected  on  the  site  of  that  in  which  Molière  was  bom,  and 
which  was  held  by  bis  father,  valet-de-chambre  and  uphol- 
sterer  to  Louis  XIV.  In  the  front  of  the  bouse  is  a  busl  of  the 
great  comic  writer,  with  an  inscription  commemoralive  of 
bis  birth  in  1020.  The  stranger  will  do  well  to  continue  his 
walk  from  the  rue  de  la  Tonnellerie  into  the  rue  des  Prou- 
vaires,  where  he  will  find  a  large  meat-market,  fitted  up  with 
sheds  and  other  requisite  conveniences,  but  bearing  an  un- 
finished  ^ppearance.  It  is  not  in  the  same  arrondissement 
with^he  oiners  which  hâve  been  jusl  described,  but  may  be 
visitc^d  at  the  same  time,  on  account  of  its  proximity.  It  is 
commonly  known  by  the  name  of  the  Marché  des  Prou- 
vaires.  The  whole  of  the  markets  coUected  in  and  about  this 
spot  are  Uie  principal  ones  of  the  capital  for  the  commodilies 
to  which  they  are  respectively  allottcd.  The  dealers,  ail  over 
Uie  town,  and  in  most  of  the  other  markets,  corne  hère  every 
morning  to  make  their  daily  purchases;  and  tradesmen,  as 
well  as  housekeepers,  bave  the  advantage  of  finding  the  arti- 
cles of  domeslic  consumption  collected  together  in  markets, 
ahimdaiitly  served,  and  nearly  in  the  centfe  of  the  métro- 
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polis.  Napoléon  intended  to  unité  the  principal  matketâ,  ùt 
JlcUlest  in  an  immense  square  of  100  acres,  and^  in  1811,  or- 
dered  the  démolition  of  ail  the  streets  and  houses  between 
the  Marché  des  Innocents  and  the  Halle  au  Blé.  The  space 
occupied  by  the  Marché  des  Prouvaires  was  however  the  only 
part  so  cleared,  and  the  rest  of  the  project  was  abandoned 
after  the  evenls  of  1814.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  magnificent 
idea  will  still  be  carried  into  exécution. 

Passing  from  the  Marché  des  Prouvaires  into  the  rue  des 
Deux  ECUS,  the  stranger  will  find  streets  leading  to  the 

Halle  au  Blé,  a  vast  circular  building,  where  the  Whole- 
sale dealing  in  ail  sorts  of  grain  and  flour  is  carried  on.  The 
siteof  this  édifice  was  formerly  occupied  by  the  Hôtel  de  Sois- 
sonsy  built  by  Bullant  for  Catherine  de  Medicis,  in  1572.  This 
hôtel  was  destroyed  in  1748,  and  the  présent  HaUe^  corn- 
menced  in  1763,  was  finished  in  1767,  after  the  designs  of 
Le  Camus  de  Mesières.  Il  contains  a  large  circular  hall,  126 
feet  in  diameler,  surrounded  by  a  wide  double  corridor, 
above  which  are  granaries.  The  roof,  formed  by  concentric 
circles  of  iron,  covered  with  copper,  bas  a  skylight  31  feet  in 
diameter  in  the  centre.  It  was  erected  by  Brunet  in  1811, 
in  the  place  of  a  wooden  one  accidentally  destroyed  by  fire 
in  1802;  it  is  reckoned  a  chef-d'œuvre  of  art.  The  Hall  was 
originally  intended  to  be  open  to  the  air  ;  but  the  surround- 
ing  granaries  were  found  to  be  not  large  enough;  itwas 
therefore  roofed,  and  is  fiUed,  as  well  as  the  corridor  and 
granaries,  with  flour  and  grain  :  25  arcades  are  pierced  round 
the  building,  and  most  of  them  serve  as  entrances;  2  curions 
double  staircases  lead  to  the  granaries  above.  On  the  south- 
ern  part  of  the  exterior  is  a  Doric  column  erected  in  1572,  by 
Catherine  de  Medicis,  and  is  the  only  relie  of  the  Hôtel  de 
Soissons.  It  is  95  feet  in  height,  and  was  built  for  astrolo- 
gical  purposes;  it  contains  a  winding  staircase,  ornamented 
with  bas-reliefs,  representing  trophies,  crowns,  the  letters  C 
and  H  interlaced,  broken  mirrors,  etc.,  emblems  of  the  wi- 
dowhood  of  that  princess.  A  very  ingénions  sun-dial,  which 
marks  the  précise  hour  at  every  moment  of  the  day,  at  ail 
seasons,  bas  been  placed  on  its  shaft,  and  from  the  pedestal  a 
fountain  now  sends  forth  its  waters.  For  permission  to  see 
the  interior  of  this  column  apply  to  the  porter,  on  the  north 
Side  of  the  building. 

Tl^  rue  du  Bouloy,  famous  for  its  waggon  and  diligence 
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offices,  ma  the  rue  Goquillière,  will  lead  to  the  rue  Croix  des 
Petits  Champs,  and  so  to 

The  Banque  de  France,  whicb  stands  in,  and  occupies, 
one  side  of  the  rue  de  la  Vriliière.— It  was  formerly  tlie  hôtel 
of  the  Gount  de  Toulouse,  and  was  erected  by  Mansard,  for 
the  Duke  de  la  Vrillière,  in  1720.  In  an  architectural  point 
of  View  it  does  not  possess  much  interest;  the  court  is  sur- 
rounded  with  buildings  of  the  stately  style  prévalent  at  the 
time  of  ils  érection,  and  the  entrance  is  under  a  gateway  with 
lonic  pilasters,  surmounted  by  statues.  The  spacious  apart- 
ments  which  it  contains  werc  formerly  decorated  with  a  pro- 
fusion of  ornaments.  The  paintings  of  a  picture-gallery  formed 
by  the  Count  de  Toulouse  were  destroyed  at  the  Révolu- 
tion, but  the  ceiling,  which  is  very  beautifui,  still  exists. 


This  arrondissement  is  divided  into  two  very  distinct  and 
unequal  parts.  The  stranger  is  recommended  to  begin  by  that 
whicb  lies  north  of  the  Boulevards,  and  to  examine  the  first 
object  in  the  arrondissement  wiiich  then  meets  liis  eye,  at  the 
entrance  of  the  rue  du  Faubourg  St.  Denis.    Tliis  is  the 

Porte  St.  Denis.— This  triurophal  arch,  which  stands 
upon  the  site  of  the  Porte  St.  Denis,  built  under  Charles  IX., 
was  erecled  by  the  city  of  Paris  in  1672,  after  the  designs  of 
Blondel,  to  celebrate  the  rapid  victories  of  Louis  XIV.,  who, 
in  the  space  of  two  months,  subjected  forty  towns  and  three 
provinces  to  bis  dominion.  It  is  72  feet  in  height;  the  prin- 
cipal arch  is  25  feet  wide,  and  43  in  height,  and  in  the  piers 
are  two  arches,  five  feet  inwidth  by  10  in  height.  Over  the 
latéral  arches  are  pyramids  in  relief,  which  rise  to  the  enta- 
blature,  and  are  surmounted  by  globes  bearing  fleurs-de-lys 
and  crowns.  Their  surfaces  are  sculptured  inlo  military  tro- 
phies,  and  on  those  next  the  city  are  colossal  figures;  on  one 
side  representing  Holland,  as  a  woman  sitling  upon  a  dead 
lion  ;  on  the  other  the  Rhine,  as  a  river  god  holding  a  rud- 
der.  Those  on  the  side  next  the  faubourg  bave  lions  cou- 
chants and  trophies,  instead  of  colossal  figures.  Above  the 
arch  is  a  bas-relief,  representing  Louis  XIY.  on  horseback, 
crossing  the  Rhine,  at  Tolhuis  ;  on  the  frieze,  in  bronze  let- 
ters,  is  Ludoyicq  Maono.   The  bas^rçlief  of  the  opposite  side 
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represenis thé takingof Maestricht.  In  the  spandrils of the  arcli 
are  figures  of  Famé,  and  on  tablets  placed  under  the  pedestals 
of  the  pyramids  are  four  inscriptions  by  Blondel.  Girardon 
was  at  first  charged  with  the  sculpture,  but,  being  called  to 
Versailles,  it  was  executed  by  Michael  Anguier.  This  monu- 
ment, which  is  considered  one  of  the  finest  works  of  the  âge 
of  Louis  XIV.,  both  for  the  harmony  of  its  proportions  and 
the  exécution  of  its  parts,  was  in  such  a  state  of  decay  at  the 
^eginning  of  the  présent  century,  as  to  threaten  total  ruin. 
Its  repair  was  undertaken,  and  ably  executed,  by  Cellerier, 
in  1807.  Both  this  monument  and  that  of  the  Porte  St.  Mar- 
tin are  famous  by  the  attack  and  defence  of  them,  during  the 
Three  Days  of  1830. 

On  passing  up  the  rue  du  Faubourg  St.  Denis,  the  visilor 
will  find,  on  tlie  left  hand,  at  No.  117,  tlie  ancient  convent  of 
the  Lazarists,  or  Priests  of  the  Mission,  now  converted  Into  a 
prison  for  female  offenders.  (See  Prisons,  etc.)  It  was  once 
a  place  of  much  celebrity,  and,  in  remote  times,  the  remains 
of  the  kings  and  queens  of  France  were  conveyed  to  the  con- 
vent of  St.  Lazare  previous  to  being  transported  to  St.  Denis. 
The  coffln  was  placed  between  the  two  gâtes  of  the  édifice 
upon  a  tomb  of  state,  where  it  was  surrounded  by  ail  the 
prelatesofthekingdom,  who,  after  chaunting  the  service  of 
the  dead,  sprinkled  holy  water  upon  it.    Opposite  to  this  is 

The  Maison  Royale  de  Santé,  an  excellent  institution, 
in  which  invalids  not  able  to^ procure  proper  attendance  at 
home  are  received  at  moderato  rates,  varying  from  3  fr.  to 
6  fr.  per  diem,  médical  attendance,  surgical  opérations,  and 
every  Ihing  included.  The  utmosl  care  is  paid  to  the  comfort 
of  the  patients;  and  the  institution  is  well  worthy  of  being 
imitated  in  other  countries.  Physicians  :  Drs.  Duméril  and 
Hervez  de  Chegoin;  Surgeon,  Baron  Boyer.  The  number  of 
patients  admilted  in  1838  was  1,287,  and  the  averagemor- 
tality  was  I  in  6.26.    (See  Hospitals,  etc.) 

A  Street  leads  hence  to  the 

Foire  St.  Laurent.— This  market  bas  been  built  on  spé- 
culation by  a  Company,  and  is  intended  for  the  supply  of  this 
part  of  the  capital,  where  no  other  good  market  exists.  Il  is 
of  élégant  design,  being  a  complète  parallelogram  of  two 
storeys,  wilh  covered  galleries,  and  a  founlain  in  the  middle 
of  the  court.  The  whole  is  protected  from  the  weather  by 
latéral  Windows  of  ample  dimension,  whilç  an  ingénie  usiy* 
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coAstructed  roof  of  glass  extends  over  the  central  court.   It 
is  worthy  of  being  visited. 

.  From  this  market  the  stranger  will  go  to 

St.  Laurent,  parish  church  of  the  5th  arrondissement^ 
Place  de  la  Fidélité,  and  rue  du  Faubourg  St.  Martin.-— 
This  church  was  built  in  1429  ;  enlarged  in  1548  ;  in  great 
part  rebuilt  in  1595;  and  had  the  porch,  and  probably  the 
Lady  chapel,  added  in  1622.  It  is  a  cruciform  church,  with 
double  aisles  and  a  circular  end,  intersected  bj  an  eUiptical 
Lady  chapel.  The  exterior  offers  nolhing  remarkable,  ex- 
cept  the  tower  with  a  circular  turret  on  the  northem  side, 
some  finely-worked  tracery  of  late  date  on  the  canopies  of  the 
northem  door-way,  and  a  semi-classic  western  front.  With- 
in,  the  most  ancient  part  of  the  church  is  to  be  found  in  the 
northem  aisle  of  the  choir,  where  the  key-stones  of  the 
vaultmg  ribs  are  boldly  sculptured.  The  nave  and  choir  con- 
tain  nothing  very  strikin^,  except  some  compartments  over 
the  arches  of  the  latter,  markingthe  transition  from  one  style 
to  the  other.  The  key-stones  of  the  vaulting-ribs  of  the  nave 
are  the  most  remarkable  architectural  omaments  of  the 
church;  they  are  deep  pendent  masses  of  stone  sculptured 
into  groups  of  figures,  fruit,  etc.  There  is  no  triforium  gai- 
lery,  but  large  clerestory  Windows  with  late  and  plain  trace- 
ry. The  Lady  chapel  bas  a  dôme  painted  in  fresco,  and  is 
adoraed  with  lonic  pilaslers.  In  the  aisle,  at  the  entrance  of 
this  chapel,  are  a  good  Ecce  Homo,  and  a  Virgin  ;  and  in  a 
chapel  in  the  norlh  aisle  of  the  nave  is  a  Résurrection  of  much 
merit.  fan  the  flrst  chapel  in  the  same  aisle  is  an  inscription 
stating  that  the  church  was  restored  to  the  purposes  of  Ga- 
tholic  worship  on  the  17th  Fructidor,  an.  YIll.,  1800.  Mme.  Le 
Gras,  who,  with  St.  Vincent  de  Paule,  founded  the  order  of 
the  Filles  de  la  Charité,  and  died  in  1660,  was  buried  in  this 
church.    In  front  of  the  easlem  end  of  the  church  is  the 

Hospice  des  Incurables  {Uommes),  34,  rue  des  Récollets, 
and  150,  rue  du  Faubourg  SI.  Martin.— This  hospital  was 
established  in  the  ancient  convent  of  the  Récollets  in  1802, 
when  the  Hôpital  des  fancurables  was  appropriated  to  females 
only.  The  buildings  are  spacious  and  airy,  and  bave  an  ex- 
tensive  garden  attached  to  them.  The  number  of  men  ad- 
missible into  this  bouse  is  400,  maie  children,  70.  About  30 
old  men  employ  themselves  for  their  own  benefit,  and  those 
children,  whose  state  admits  of  it,  are  encçuraged  to  occupy 


tbemsdyes  in  différât  professions;  the  chtldfen  on  growkg 
up  and  attaining  the  âge  of  20  are  sent  to  Bicètre.  Strangers 
are  readily  admitted  every  day,  except  Simdaysand  festivals, 
from  10  to  4. 

Between  this  hospital  and  the  Canal  St.  Martin,  is  a  large 
eharcoal-market.  The  stranger  should  now  cross  the  canal, 
and  proceed  to  the 

HÔPITAL  St.  Louis.— This  large  and  magniflcent  esta-» 
blisliment  was  founded  by  Henry  IV.  in  1607,  on  the  repré- 
sentation of  the  Président  Harlay,  according  to  the  plans  of 
the  architect  Villefaux.    It  is  a  fine  spécimen  of  the  architec- 
ture of  the  time,  consisling  of  a  quadrangle  360  yards  by  240, 
wilh  lofly  pavilions  in  the  centre,  and  at  the  corner  of  each 
face.    A  wide  yard  and  gardons  with  subordinate  buildings, 
containing  ail.  the  adjuncts  of  an  hospital,  surround  the  cen- 
tral édifice,  and  outside  thewhole  are  a  wall,  fosse,  and  gâte- 
ways.    It  bas  long  been  devoted  to  the  treatment  of  diseases 
of  the  skin;  and  contains  700  beds,  \ivith  a  justly-celebrated 
establishment  of  medicatcd  and  minerai  baths.  The  wards  are 
144  feet  in  length  by  24  in  breadth,  and  are  11  feet  high  on 
the  ground  floor,  but  from  20  to  26  on  tlie  upper  storey. 
The  number  of  patients  adrailted  in  1838  was  7,940,  and  the 
average  morlalily  was  l  in  21.8.    The  number  of  persons 
who  profit  by  the  baths  amounts  annually  to  nearly  25,000  ; 
and  in  the  course  of  a  single  year,  as  roany  as  140,000  baths 
bave  been  given.    To  this  hospital  is  atlached  a  small  chapel, 
the  firststone  of  which  was  laid  by  Henry  IV.  ;  a  gas-apparatus 
for  lighting  the  whole  of  the  establishment;  and  a  house  for 
the  résidence  of  the  Dames  de  St.  Augustin^  30  in  number, 
who  attend  upon  the  sick.    By  an  ingénions  contrivance, 
the  bones  used  in  the  kitchen  are  boiled  in  cylinders  of  steam, 
and  the  gelatinous  matter  extracted  attbe  rate  of  200  litres 
for  every  60  Ibs  of  bone.    The  most  curions  and  interesting 
part  of  the  dependencies  of  this  hospital  is  the  bathing-esta- 
blishment.    In  a  long  room,  50  baths,  supplied  by  the  same 
pipes,  produce  ail  the  minerai  waters  that  are  capable  of 
being  imitated,  more  particularly  those  of  a  sulphureous  na- 
ture.   In  an  adjoining  room  is  a  large  vapour  bath,  which 
admits  by  distinct  apertures  eight  patients  at  the  same  time. 
Another,  of  a  différent  construction,  with  a  douche,  and  par- 
tial baths,  are  also  found  hère  ;  out-door  patients  are  adinii- 
ted  every  day  except  on  Suuday  s  and  festivals,  Gratuitous  coo- 
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slillations  are  given  by  physicians  to  the  poor.  Physicianâ, 
Drs.  Biett,  Maury,  Emery,  Lugol;  Surgeons,  Drs.  iobert,  Ri- 
cherand,  Gerdy.  Thehospital  is  said  to  bave  derived  ils  name 
from  having  been  originally  devoted  to  the  plague,  of  which 
St.  Louis  died  at  Tunis,  in  1270.  Strangers  are  readily  ad- 
mitted. 

The  visitor  on  leaving  the  Hôpital  St.  Louis  may  proceed, 
if  he  pleases,  but  from  the  disgusting  sights  he  would  witness 
he  is  by  no  means  recommended  to  do  so,  to  the 

BOYAUTERiE  DE  MONTFAucoN,  which  lies  a  little  outside  the 
Barrière  du  Ck)mbat,  at  the  foot  of  the  Butte  de  Chcmmont, 
This  hill  is  composed  of  nearly  the  same  geological  forma- 
tions as  the  heights  of  Montmartre,  and  for  a  long  time  bas 
been  quarried  for  similar  purposes.    Near  the  quarries  tbere 
was  formerly  a  rising  mound  of  masonry,  on  which  stood 
gibbets,  and  where  exécutions  took  place  :  the  bodies  were 
thrown  into  a  charnel  house  which  it  conlained,  and  left  to 
decay.  Since  the  abolition  of  this  place  of  punishment,  about 
the  beginning  of  the  last  century,  so  admirably  described  in 
the  Notre  Dame  de  Paris  of  Victor  Hugo,  the  contents  of  aU 
the  sewers  of  the  bouses  of  Paris  bave  been  deposited  hère  : 
and  it  is  now  the  spot  where  most  of  the  night-carts  of  Paris 
are  emptied.    A  raised  causeway  of  stone  advances  between 
two  black  and  dcep  pools  :  along  the  edges  of  this  the  carts, 
which  are  enormous  tuns  placed  on  wheels,  are  arranged, 
and  empty  their  contents  into  a  shelvingtrough  placed  a  little 
below  the  causeway,  from  whence,  after  much  raking  and 
examination,  they  fall  into  the  upper  pool.  Men  remain  hère 
whole  days  searching  for  money,  jewels,  and  other  valuable 
articles,  which  may  chance  to  be  found  in  the  sewers,  and 
are  sometimes  very  successful  in  their  search.    The  contents 
of  the  upper  pool  drain  into  the  second,  and  from  thence  into 
three  others  successively  ;  the  water  escapes,  and  the  solid 
sédiment  is  eut  out  and  used  for  manure.    By  tlie  sides  of  the 
upper  pool  are  slaughter-houses  for  horses,  where  most  of 
the  worn-out  animais  of  the  capital  are  brought,  and  where 
afler  they  are  killed  ail  the  parts  of  their  bodies  are  carefully 
eut  up  and  separated  for  purposes  of  manufacture.  The  skins» 
the  bones,  the  blood,  and  the  flesh,  are  sold  for  différent  eco- 
nomical  purposes,  and  considérable  profit  is  made  by  this 
disgusting  trade.    About  16,000  horses,  dead  or  alive,  are 

annually  brought  to  this  place.  The  e^istencç  of  thèse  esta- 
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blishments  and  of  the  réceptacles  before  menlioned,  oa  such 
a  large  scale,  and  in  ihe  immédiate  Ticinity  of  the  town,  is  a 
yery  serions  nuisance.  Several  atlempts  bave  been  made  to 
remedy  it,  and  the  municipality  of  Paris  intend  to  abolish  it, 
but  notbing  bas  yet  been  definitively  settled  as  to  the  manner 
or  place  of  ils  removal.  Some  spot  in  the  Ticinity  of  the 
capital  will,  bowever,  no  doubt  be  fixed  on.  Absorbing  ivetts 
are  now  being  tried  in  différent  places»  and  bave  promised 
more  favourable  results.  A  new  System  for  the  uUlizing  of  the 
dead  bodies  of  borses  bas  also  been  applied  with  success.  Im- 
mediately  after  the  animal  is  killed,  and  the  skin  taken  off, 
ail  the  other  parts  of  the  body  are  put  into  iron  cylinders, 
into  which  steam  is  then  forced,  and  the  whole  kept  at  a  bigb 
température  until  ail  the  gelatinous  matter  is  extracted.  Ail 
effluvium  isthus  prevented,  and  the  matter  extracted,  as  well 
as  the  refuse,  is  found  to  be  very  valuable  for  agricultural  and 
other  purposes.  If  the  visilor  is  tempted  to  visit  Montfaucon 
for  the  purpose  of  witnessing  its  dreary  horrors,  and  tlie  revels 
of  the  myriads  of  rats  that  are  its  principal  tenants,  be  wiU 
be  painfully  reminded  of  bis  approach  to  tiie  place  long  before 
be  cornes  in  sight  of  it.  It  most  injurious^  affects  the  atmo- 
sphère of  the  whole  neighbourhood,  and  indeed  of  distant 
quarters  of  Paris,  according  to  the  direction  of  the  wind. 
On  the  Southern  bank  of  the  Canal  St.  Martin  is  the 
Entrepôt  de  la  Goupagnie  des  Douanes,  Place  des  Ma^ 
rais.—This  establishlnent,  erected  in  1834,  by  a  joint-stock 
eompany,  for  the  réception  of  goods  in  bond,  consists  of  a  spa* 
cious  area  bordering  the  Canal  St.  Martin,  in  which,  besides 
sheds,  stand  two  large  warehouses  250  feet  in  lenglh,  with  a 
covered  court  between,  for  stowage.  They  are  built  of  stone 
with  brick  arches;  ail  the  wood  work  of  the  interior  is  in 
oak,  and  the  upright  timbers  inclose  pillars  of  iron.  £ach 
building  consists  of  four  storeys,  and  is  perfectly  dry  and  well 
kept.  Sugar,  coffee,  foreign  wines,  drugs,  jewels,  wool,  cot- 
lon,  etc.,  are  the  principal  goods  kept  hère  ;  they  paya  mo- 
derate  duty  for  warehouse-room,  and  if  not  cleared  off  in 
the  space  of  Ihree  years  are^sold  to  defray  the  expenses  of 
warehouse  room,  the  surplus  being  remitted  to  the  owners  of 
the  goods.  Adjoining  to  the  warehouses  is  a  building  where 
ihe  Custom-house  cleiics,  etc.,  bave  their  offices.  Slrangers 
are  admitted  on  application  at  the  bureau  every  day,  except 
Sundays  and  festivals,  f rom  9  to  4. 
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Al  the  corner  of  the  rue  des  Marais  and  the  me  Sanson  is 
the  Jardin  de  Trianon,  formerly  known  as  WauxhcUl  d*Été^ 
a  garden  of  public  amusement,  witii  a  large  and  liandsome 
dancing-room  attached;  opposite  to  whicli  is  tlie  liighly-in- 
leresting  and  beautiful  extiibiiiou  of  the  weli-known  Dio- 
rama,  (See  Théâtres^  etc.) 

On  the  Boulevard  St.  Martin,  the  visilor  will  perceive  the 

CHATEAU  d'Eau.— This  magnificent  fountain,  executed  in 
1811  from  the  designs  of  Girard,  and  supplied  with  water  by 
the  Canal  de  TOurcq,  consistsof  four  concentric  basins  placed 
one  above  another,  the  largest  of  which  is  00  feet  in  diameter. 
From  the  centre  of  the  uppermost  rises  a  shaft,  ornamented 
^ith  leaves,  supporting  two  paterae  of  différent  dimensions, 
from  whence  the  water  falls  in  a  fine  cascade  from  basin  to 
basin.  Four  pedestals  support  each  two  antique  lions  spout- 
îng  forlh  water.  The  lions,  shaft,  and  paterae^  are  of  cast-iron, 
and  the  basins  are  of  Château-Landon  stone,  highiy  polished; 
This  fountain  cost  180,000  fr.  A  flower-market  is  held  round 
this  fountain  on  Mondays  and  Thursdays.  To  tlie  west  stands 
Ihe  élégant  building  of  the  Théâtre  de  V Ambigu-Comique, 
and  still  farther  on,  in  the  same  direction,  the  inélégant  Théâ^ 
ire  de  la  Porte  St.  Martin,    (See  Théâtres.) 

At  the  western  end  of  this  boulevard  is  the 

Porte  St.  Martin.— This  triumphal  arch  was  buill  in 
1674,  afler  the  designs  of  Bullet,  a  pupil  of  Blondel,  archilect 
of  the  Porte  St.  Denis.  It  is  54  feet  widé,  by  an  élévation  of 
54  feet,  including  the  attic,  the  height  of  which  is  1 1  feet.  It 
is pierced  by  three  arches;  that  in  the  centre  is  15  feet  wide 
by  30  in  élévation;  the  latéral  arches  are  eight  in  widlh  by 
16  in  height.  In  the  spaces  between  the  imposls  and  the 
entablalure  are  bas-reliefs.  Those  towards  the  city  represent 
the  taking  of  Besançon  and  the  triple  alliance  ;  tliose  towards 
the  faubourg  the  taking  of  Limbourg,  and  the  defeat  of  tlie 
Germans,  by  Louis  XIV.  This  prince  is  represented  under 
the  figure  of  Hercules,  with  a  large  wig,  leaning  on  a  club.  Be- 
tween the  consoles  of  the  entablature  are  various  attributes  of 
the  military  art  ;  and  in  the  centre  is  tlie  sun,  which  Louis  XIV. 
took  for  bis  emblem.  On  the  attic  is  the  following  iAscription: 
Ludovico  Magno  f^esuntione  Sequanisque  bis  captis,  et  frac- 
lis  Germanontm,  Hispanorum,  Batavorumque  exercitibus^ 
Prmf,  et  MdUes  P,  C.  C.  Anno  D.  1674.    This  arch,  which 

was  completely  repaired  in  1819  and  1830,  is  more  correctly 
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classicin  ïi&  proportions  than  the  Porte  St.  Deniâ,  but  from  its 
small  size  and  the  lowness  of  its  situation  produces  hardly  any 
effect.  On  passing  again  by  the  Porte  St.  Denis,  and  entering 
the  rue  de  la  Lune,  the  stranger  will  find 

Notre  Dame  de  Bonne  Nouvelle,  2nd  district  church  of 
the  3rd  arrondissement.— The  first  church  that  stood  on  this 
spot,  erected  in  1551,  was  destroyed  during  the  siège  of  Paris 
in  tlie  wars  of  the  League,  in  1593;  but  was  rebuilt  in  1624. 
The  tower  of  this  second  church  is  still  standing,  and  is  rather 
a  picturesque  object.    The  main  body  of  the  churcli,  rebuilt 
in  1S25,  is  a  plain  but  spacious  édifice  of  the  Doric  order, 
with  a  small  portico  on  tlie  northern  front.  It  contains  a  fine 
fresco  painting  by  Abel  de  Pujol,  but  is  not  remarkable  for 
any  peculiar  excellence  of  architecture  or  of  décoration. 
On  leaving  this  church  the  visitor  will  proceed  to  tlie 
Manufacture  Royal  des  Glaces,  313,  rue  St.  Denis. — 
Thisisa  large  plate-glass  warehouse  belonging  to  a  company, 
which  bas  replaced  a  royal  manufactory  formerly  established 
at  24,  rue  de  Reuilly,  but  abolished  after  the  révolution  of  1 830. 
The  art  of  manufacturing  mirrors  was  established  in  France 
in  1634,  and,  in  1666,  Colbert  created  a  royal  manufactory, 
and  erected  a  spacious  édifice  for  it  in  the  rue  de  Reuilly. 
Previous  to  the  formation  of  this  establishment,  the  finest 
tairrors  possessed  by  France  were  brought  from  Venice.  The 
glass  employed  in  the  formation  of  mirrors  was  blown  until 
1559,  when  a  Frenchman,  named  Thevart,  discovered  the  art 
of  casting  it,  which  process  was  carried  to  a  high  degree  of 
perfection  in  1688,  by  M.  Lucas  de  Nehon.    The  art  of  polisli- 
Ing  the  glass  was  invented  by  Rivière  Dufresné.  The  glass 
sold  at  this  establishment  is  cast  at  Tourlaville,  near  Cher- 
bourg, and  at  St.  Gobin,  near  La  Fère,  from  whence  it  is  sent 
to  Ghauny,  to  be  polished  by  steam.  It  is  then  brought  to 
Paris  to  be  silvered  and  sold.  Classes  can  now  be  made  of  the 
dimensions  of  154  inches  by  104  inches;  though  in  the  Urne 
of  Louis  XIV.  the  largest  was  48  inches  square.  The  price  of 
glasses  varies  according  to  their  size,  but  increases  in  a  more 
rapid  proportion,  on  account  of  the  great  diffîcully  attending 
the  casting  as  well  as  silvering  the  larger  plates.  Classes  may 
cost  as  much  as  10,000  or  12,000  francs,  but  a  glass  20  inches 
by  12  may  be  obtained  for  8  francs.    The  establishment  may 
be  visited  every  morning  except  Sundays  and  festivals,  and 
the  workmen  are  careful  to  show  ail  the  opérations  of  silvcr*> 
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ing,  etc.;  but  it  hardly  possesses sufficient  interest  to  reward 
ihe  inspection  of  the  gênerai  visitor. 

In  the  rue  St.  Denis,  at  the  corner  of  the  rue  St.  Sauveur,  is 
tbe  extensive  establishment  of  the  Bains  St.  Sauveur:  and  in 
a  small  street,  leading  out  of  the  adjoinuig  rue  Thevenot,  is 
the  spot  once  known  as  the  Cour  des  Miracles,  the  descrip- 
tion  of  which  will  not  be  readily  forgotten  by  the  readers  of 
Victor  Hugo.  It  used  to  be  the  filthy  réceptacle  of  ail  that 
was  most  abandoned  and  depraved  in  Paris,  up  to  as  late  a 
period  as  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.  ;  beggars  of  every  sort,  thieves, 
and  prostitutes,  herding  together  hère  literally  like  vermin. 
In  the  wretched  hovels  that  used  to  surround  the  court  more 
than  500  families  lived  heaped  upon  each  other;  and  hence 
issued  forth  every  day  the  ragged  impostors  and  the  varions 
descriptions  of  mendicants  that  then  infested  Paris.  They  had 
a  language  of  their  own  called  Argoty  still  used  by  malefac- 
tors  ;  and  were  subject  to  certain  rulers  of  their  own.  It  was 
only  in  1667  that  they  became  partially  suppressed.  It  is  now 
the  clean  and  quiet  court-yard  of  a  commercial  house,  as  well 
as  an  unfrequenled  thoroughfare.  The  curions  visitor  will 
remark  the  dark  and  dirty  streets  that  occupy  the  lower  part 
of  this  arrondissement.  Their  names  will  sometimes  strike 
him  as  being  singular,  and  he  will  generally  find  some  story 
or  tradition  attached  to  them,  and  worlhy  of  being  read,  re- 
corded  in  the  larger  works  on  the  antiquities  of  Paris.(!) 


This  is  the  most  straggling  and  irregularly  shaped  of  ail  tlie 
arrondissements.  The  visitor  may  follow  the  boulevards,  and 
enter  it  by  the  Boulevard  du  Temple,  where  there  are  several 
of  the  minor  théâtres  situated  close  to  one  another  ;  they  are 
the  Cirque  Olympique  y  the  Théâtre  de  la  Galté,  the  Théâtre 
des  Folies  Dramatiques,  the  Théâtre  des  Funambules,  the 
Théâtre  Saqui,  and  the  Théâtre  du  Petit  Lazari;  for  the  de- 
scriptions of  ail  of  which  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  chapler 
on  Théâtres,  etc. 

Glose  to  the  latler  is  a  mean  house.  No.  50,  from  the  front 
upper  window  of  which  Fieschi  discharged  his  Infernal  Ma- 
chine, on  the  38th  July,  1835,  againstKing  Louis  Philippe,  by 

(1)  See  HiSTORY  OF  Paris,  3  vols.  8vo.  Published  by  A.  and  W.  Ga- 
ligoani  and  Co. 
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which  Marshal  Mortier,  Ck)lonel  Rieussec,  alid  many  other 
persons,  were  killed,  as  well  as  a  greal  number  woundecL 

Immediately  opposite  is  the  Jardin  TViro.— (See  Théâtres, 
Gardens,  etc.)  North  of  thîs  boulevard  the  remaining  part 
of  the  arrondissement  conlains  little  worlhy  of  notice.  In  the 
rue  du  Faubourg  du  Temple  is  a  large  barrack  for  infantry, 
and  at  the  corner  of  the  rue  des  Maures  a  new  market  has 
been  formed.  South  of  the  Boulevard,  and  in  a  line  parallel 
to  it,  is  the  rue  Vendôme,  in  wbich  will  be  found  some  of  the 
finest  hôtels  of  the  capital.  On  descending  the  rue  du  Tem* 
pie  the  visiter  will  see  on  his  left  the  large  establishment  of 
the  Bains  Turcs,  No.  94,  and  nearly  opposite  the  small 
but  élégant  front  of  v 

Ste.  Elisabeth,  2nd  district  churchof6th  arrondissement. 
*— This  church,  originally  the  chapel  of  a  convent  for  nuns 
called  the  Dames  de  Ste,  Elisabeth,  was  erected  in  1628.  It 
is  dedicated  to  St:  Ëlizabeth  of  Hungary.  The  portai  bas 
been  lalely  reslored  by  the  city  of  Paris,  and  is  decorated 
with  lonic  and  Doric  pilasters.  The  interior,  rebuilt  in  1829, 
isremarkable  neither  for  élégance  nor  for  architectural  taste. 
The  high  altar  stands  towards  the  west,  and  the  Lady  chapel 
behind  it  contains  six  Windows  of  modem  painted  glass, 
executed  by  Mr.  White,  an  Englishman.  The  chapel  of  Ste, 
Ëlizabeth,  which  stands  in  the  south  aisle,  bas  a  fine  pictur» 
of  the  Saint  by  Blondel. 

Lower  down  in  the  same  street  is  the 

Marché  du  Vieux  Linge.— This  spacious  market  was 
erected  in  1809,  upon^art  of  the  site  of  the  ancient  Temple. 
It  consists  of  four  galleries,  containing  1888  shops  or  stalls. 
Hère  are  ofifered  for  sale  old  clothes,  linen,  shoes,  iron,  tools, 
etc.,  at  low  priées.  Behind  this  market  is  a  building  with 
circular  ends  containing  shops,  erected  in  1788  on  spécula- 
tion, whenthe  Temple  was  a  sanctuary  or  asylum  fordebtors. 
The  Temple  formerly  contained  a  large  square  tower  flanked 
willi  four  turrets,  which  was  buill  in  1222.  Hère,  for  a  long 
period,  the  kings  of  France  kept  their  treasure,  and  il  afler> 
wards  served  for  the  deposit  of  the  archives  of  the  grand  prior 
of  Malta.  It  was  in  this  tower  that  the  unfortunate  Louis  XVI. 
and  hisfamily  were  imprisoned  in  1792,  and  from  hence  he 
was  led  to  the  scaffold.  It  was  subsequently  transformed  into . 
a  state  prison,  and  Sir  Sidney  Smith,  Gen.  Toussaint  Louver- 
ture,  and  Gen.  Pichegru,  were  long  detained  there.   In  1806 
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ili&  tower  wafi  demolished.  Beforç  the  Révolution,  the  Tem- 
ple consisted  of  Iwo  distinct  parts,  viz.,  tlie  Temple  properly 
called,  and  the  palace  of  tbe  grand  prior.  The  former  was 
private  properly,  and  consisted  of  hôtels,  gardens,  and 
dwellingsfor  tradesmen,  artists,  and  also  for  insol  vent  debtors, 
who  took  refuge  at  tlie  Temple  to  avoid  arrest.  The  palace 
of  the  grand  prior  is  ail  that  now  remains  of  the  ancient 
Temple.  It  wasbuilt  about  1666,  by  Jacques  de  Souvré,  grand 
prior  ;  and  tlie  Chevalier  d'Orléans,  who  was  afterwards  invest- 
ed  with  thatdignity,caused  considérable  repairs  tobemadeto 
it  in  1721.  The  Duke  of  Angoulême  was  the  last  grand  prior  of 
tlie  Temple.  In  1813,  tliis  building  was  repaired  and  embel- 
lished,  with  the  design  of  becoming  a  résidence  for  the  Minis- 
tre des  Cultes;  and  in  1814  it  was  converted  into  a  couvent. 
The  front  is  decorated  with  a  portico  formed  of  lonic 
columns,  and  on  each  side  is  a  fountain  in  the  form  of  a 
pedestal,  surmounted  by  a  colossal  statue  by  Pujol.  The 
statue  on  the  right  represents  the  Marne,  and  that  on  the 
left  the  Seine.  The  front  towards  the  court  is  decorated  with 
eight  coupled  lonic  columns,  above  which  are  stone  figures 
of  Justice,  by  Dumont;  Hope,  by  Lesueur;  Abundance,  by 
Foucou;  and  Prudence,  by  Boichot.  A  new  chapel  was 
erected  in  1823,  between  the  palace  and  the  Marché  du  Tem- 
ple. The  front  is  ornamented  with  a  portico  formed  of  two 
lonic  columns,  surmounted  by  a  triangular  pediment,  in  the 
tympanum  of  which  are  sacred  and  royal  emblems.  The 
interior  is  decorated  with  columns  of  U^e  lonic  order.  The 
high  altar  is  remarkably  splendid,  and  is  ornamented  with 
two  pictures  by  Lafond,  one  representing  St.  Louis,  the  other 
St.  Clotilda,  and  a  copy  of  the  Holy  Family.  The  couvent  be- 
longs  to  the  Dames  Bénédictines  de  V Adoration  Perpétuelle 
du  St,  Sacrement,  and  strangers  are  strie tly  excluded.  They 
may,  however,  obtain  admission  to  the  chapel  by  applying  at 
tlie  porter's  lodge. 

The  Fontaine  de  VendOme  was  attached  to  the  ancient 
wall  of  the  Temple,  and  is  named  afler  the  Chevalier  de  Ven- 
dôme, grand  prior  of  France.  It  is  surmounted  by  a  cupola, 
and  is  adorned  with  a  military  trophy. 

In  the  rue  des  Fontaines,  opposite  the  Temple,  is  a  large 
building  formerly  belonging  to  a  society  of  nuns,  called  the 
Filles  de  la  Madeleine,  who  devoted  themselves  to  the  re- 
claiming  of  abandoned  womon.   ^ce  the  Revolutitm  it  bas 
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been  used,  first,  as  a  prison  for  females,  and  tlien,  on  the  re-* 
moval  of  that  class  of  offenders  to  St.  Lazare,  as  a  prison  of 
temporary  détention  for  boys.  (See  Prisons,  etc.)  Tliis  build- 
ing is  ofnointerest  in  an  arcliitectural  point  ofview.  The 
visitor  will  find  himself,  on  leaving  this  street,  near 

Tlie  Marché  St.  Martin,  a  parallelogram  of  300  feet  by 
180,  erected  in  1807  in  the  enclosure  of  the  abbey  of  St.  Mar- 
tin des  Champs.  The  stalls,  in  number  nearly  400,  are  ar- 
rangea ùi  two  large  buildings.  In  the  middle  of  the  market 
stands  a  fountain,  consisting  of  a  shell  supported  by  three  al- 
legorical  figures  in  bronze,  represenling  the  genii  of  hunting, 
fisliing,  and  agriculture.  Two  smaller  fountains  bave  been 
constructed  near  the  Conservatoire  des  Arts  et  Métiers.  Near 
the  Marché  St.  Martin  is  a  public  promenade  planted  with  trees. 

From  hence  the  rues  de  la  Croix  and  du  Vert  Bois  lead  into 
the  rue  St.  Martin,  on  the  eastern  side  of  which  is  the 

Fontaine  St.  M ARTiN.—This fountain,  built  against  a  tower 
that  formed  part  of  the  wall  of  the  ancient  abbey  of  St.  Martin 
des  Champs,  consists  of  a  basement  and  two  pilasters,  sur- 
mounted  by  a  pediment,  ornamented  with  an  escutcheon,  and 
crowned  by  a  shell.  The  tower  is  remarkable,  as  being  the 
only  one  remaining  of  ail  that  were  placed  at  regular  inter- 
vais round  the  outer  wall  of  the  celebrated  monastery  tliat 
stood  where  we  now  find  the 

Conservatoire  des  Arts  et  Métiers.— M.  Grégoire,  bi- 
shop  of  Blois,  was  the  flrst  who  suggested  the  idea  of  forming 
a  national  repository  of  machines,  models,  drawings,  etc.,  for 
the  improvement  of  machinery  and  implements  connected 
with  manufactures,  agriculture,  and  other  branches  of  indus- 
(ry.  The  formation  of  this  establishment  was  ordained  by  a 
conventional  decree  in  1794,  but  it  assumed  little  importance 
till  1798.  There  previously  existed  in  Paris  threé  repositories 
of  machines.  At  the  Louvre  were  those  which  M.  Pajot  d'Ozem- 
bray  presented  to  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  and  which  had 
been  considerably  augmented  by  that  learned  body.  At  the 
Hôtel  de  Mortagne,  rue  de  Charonne,  were  500  machines,  be- 
queathedto  the  government  in  1782,  by  the  celebrated  Vau- 
canson.  Another  repository  was  in  the  rue  de  l'Université, 
and  contained  a  numerous  collection  of  agricultural  imple- 
ments of  ail  countries.  Thèse  three  repositories  were  formed 
into  one  by  a  decree  of  the  Council  of  Five  Hundred,  dated 
1798,  and  establislied  in  the  buildings  of  the  ancient  abbey  of 
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St.  MaFtin  des  Champs.  By  a  law  of  1798,  ail  persons  to  whom 
patents  were  granted  were  bound  to  deposit  at  the  Conserva^ 
toire  des  Arts  et  Métiers  their  original  patents,  together  with 
the  description,  plans,  designs,  and  models  relating  thereto, 
and  the  Conservatoire  was  authorised  to  haye  them  printed, 
engraved,  and  published.  In  1810,  a  gcatuitous  school  of 
arts  was  formed,  which,  in  1817,  was  completely  reorga- 
nized,  and,  in  1819  and  1836,  received  considérable  additions. 
In  1838,  a  royal  ordonnance  settled  it  on  ils  présent  foot- 
ing.—(See  page  83.)  Connected  with  this  establishment 
are  likewise  two  royal  schools  of  arts  and  trades  at  Châlons 
and  Angers.  The  buildings  in  which  this  establishment  is 
placed  are  very  remarkable:  they  consist  of  the  vast  corps  de 
logis  of  the  abbey  of  St.  Marthi  des  Champs,  and  of  the  chapel 
and  other  public  apartments  of  that  religions  bouse.  This 
chapel  was  built  in  the  former  part  of  the  13th  century  by 
Pierre  de  Montereau,  the  architect  of  the  Sainte  Chapelle;  at 
its  eastern  end  are  found  remains  of  an  earlier  building  of  the 
Romanesque  style  ;  it  is  plain,  and  préserves  but  few  traces 
of  its  ancient  state  ;  it  is  about  to  be  converted  into  a  muséum 
of  Christian  architectural  antiquities.  Part  of  the  buildings  of 
the  abbey  are  used  as  the  mairie  of  the  Gth  arrondissement, 
and  as  lecture-rooms  for  the  professors  of  the  school.  The 
refectory,  which  is  one  of  the  most  curions  pièces  of  architec- 
ture in  Paris,  while,  at  the  same  time,  it  is  one  of  the  most 
perfecUy  preserved,  bas  been  thorougfaly  restored,  préviens 
to  its  being  devoted  to  some  public  purpose.  This  also  was 
built  by  Pierre  de  Montereau,  and  was  finished  in  ail  its  parts 
with  the  most  exquisite  delicacy.  A  line  of  slender  columns 
along  the  middle  of  the  room  supports  the  central  vaulting- 
ribs  of  the  roof,  which,  by  a  clever  statical  contrivance,  that 
could  with  difficulty  be  imitated  at  the  présent  day,  are  made 
to  throw  the  principal  part  of  the  weight  on  the  outer  walls, 
This  beautiful  apartment  contains  a  curious  pulpit,  with  an 
open-worked  balustrade  to  its  staircase,  and  is  well  worthy 
of  a  careful  inspection  from  ail  lovers  of  the  architecture  of 
the  middle  âges.  The  whole  of  the  buildings  bave  for  some 
time  past  been  undergoing  complète  repair,  and  the  more 
valuable  parts  a  thorough  restoration  :  the  works  are  not  yet 
termmated.  The  "collections  of  models  and  machines  pre- 
served hère  is  very  extensive  and  various,  consisting  of  nearly 
aU  tbat  are  us^  in  France  ta  eyery  branch  of  industry .  Only 
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a  small  part  of  the  collection  is  at  présent  exhibited,  thè 
whole  liaving  been  entirely  re-arranged  ;  and,  in  conséquence 
of  the  altérations  going  on  in  the  buildings,  it  is  expected  that 
some  considérable  time  may  yet  elapse  before  the  remainder 
can  be  cleared  and  shown  to  the  public.  The  catalogue  even 
of  what  is  at  prescBt  exhibited  is  not  yet  finished,  but  it  is  to 
be  hoped  that  its  publication  will  not  be  long  delayed.  The 
reader  will  find,  on  mounting  the  grand  staircase  that  leads 
to  the  long  gallery,  a  séries  of  four  rooms;  in  the  first  are  a 
fine  collection  ofexquisitely-flnished  modelsof  steam-engines, 
both  stationary  and  locomotive,  as  well  as  a  long  séries  of 
models  of  varions  mills,  workshops  of  numerous  trades,  pot- 
teries,  machines  used  in  building  and  engineering  opérations, 
etc.  In  a  small  room  parallel  to  this  is  a  complète  model  of 
a  railroad,  with  a  train  of  locomotive  steam-engines  and  wag- 
gons  attached  to  it.  In  the  third  room  are  models  of  turning- 
machines,  etc.  ;  and  in  the  fourth,  besides  models  of  potteries, 
brew-houses,  smelting-houses,  etc.,  are  some  very  valuable 
engineering  and  surveying  instruments  of  varions  kinds,  con- 
structed  by  celebraled  makers.  The  whole  collection  is  pe- 
culiarly  interesting  and  instructive,  and  is  one  of  the  most 
valuable  in  Europe.  It  is  highly  gratifying  to  an  Englishman 
to  see  how  the  names  of  bis  own  countrymen  abound  hère — 
Maudslay,  Watt,  Stephenson,  Davis,  Taylor,  Edwards,  Judd, 
Barker,  Alkins,  etc.  The  library  consists  principally  of  works 
relating  to  the  arts  and  sciences.  In  it  are  kept  the  models 
and  drawings  of  unexpired  patents,  wbich  are  not  shown  to 
the  public.  This  establishment  is  open  to  the  public  on  Sun- 
days  and  Thursdays  from  10  to  4,  and  to  foreigners  with  pass- 
ports,  as  well  as  to  certain  other  privileged  persons,  on  Tues- 
days,  Wednesdays,  and  Saturdays,  from  11  to3.  The  days 
and  hours  of  the  lectures  delivered  hère,  and  which  are  gra- 
tuitous,  may  be  known  by  application  on  the  spot. 

Almost  immediately  to  the  south  of  the  Conservatoire  des 
Arts  et  Métiers  will  be  perceived 

St.  Nicolas  des  Champs,  parish  cburch  of  the  Cth  arron- 
dissement, which  existed  upon  this  spot  as  early  as  1119,  and 
became  parochial  in  1184.  It  was  enlarged  in  1430,  and  in 
1576  the  choir  and  the  chapels  behind  it  were  constructed. 
This  church  consists  of  a  nave,  and  choir  with  double  aisles, 
and  their  accompanying  chapels,  a  Lady  chapel,  and  a  pro- 
jecting  porch  on  thç  south  sidç  that  givçs  thç  appearance  oC 
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a  (iemi-transept.  The  western  front  is  of  the  period  1420, 
and  displays  some  canopies  and  mouldings,  with  good  sculp-' 
ture  of  thaï"  date  recenlly  reslored.  The  tower  is  plain,  and 
appears  to  be  of  a  later  epoch.  In  tbe  nave  and  its  aisles  the 
capitals  of  the  shafls  are  good,  and  the  mouldings,  wbich  are 
rather  open  for  the  period  al  which  il  was  buill  (1420),  évince 
the  détérioration  of  the  style.  The  piers  of  the  choir  and  the 
whole  of  the  church  eastward  of  the  southern  door  are  of 
the  date  of  the  last  repairs  above  mentioned.  The  columns 
are  elliptical,  and  of  the  Doric  order;  they  support  bold 
yaulting-ribs,  and  their  elongated  forms  show  thaï  the  genius 
of  the  poinled  style  was  nol  quite  extincl  at  the  lime  of  their 
érection.  Both  nave  and  choir  bave  large  clerestory  Windows 
with  simple  tracery,  but  no  triforium  gallery.  The  high  allar 
is  handsome,  formed  of  Corinthian  columns  of  dark  marble, 
surmounted  by  a  pediment.  The  picture  contained  be- 
tween  the  columns  is  by  Vouet,  representing  the  Assumption. 
This  church  may  be  said  to  be  remarkable  principally  for 
the  good  pictures  il  contains.  In  tlie  baptismal  chapel,  on 
the  south  of  the  western  door,  is  a  curions  Baptism  of  Christ, 
of  the  early  Italian  school.  In  the  southern  aisle,  in  the  Cha- 
pelle des  Trépassés,  is  a  well-executed  Deliverance  of  SouIs 
from  Purgatory.  The  adjoining  one  contains  an  excellent 
picture  of  Christ  bearing  bis  Cross,  by  Coulant,  and  in  that 
nexl  to  il  is  a  very  pleasing  Ste.  Geneviève,  with  a  good 
Gruciflxion.  The  Raising  of  Lazarus,  and  a  large  and  very 
curions  picture  of  Louis  XIII.  making  bis  vow  to  the  Virgin, 
are  well  worthy  of  inspection.  In  the  last  chapel  but  one  in 
the  southern  aisle  of  the  choir,  dedicated  to  St.  Bruno,  is  the 
Apotheosis  of  that  saint,  by  Lesueur.  In  the  Lady  chapel  are 
two  large  painlings  by  Caminade  ;  and  behind  the  high  allar 
of  the  choir  is  a  curions  example  of  a  Chapel  of  the  Holy 
Sacrament,  formed  by  the  allar  and  the  apsis  of  the  church. 
The  chapels  in  the  northern  aisles  of  the  choir  and  nave  aiso 
possess  some  good  pahitings.  In  that  of  St.  Cecilia  is  the 
Crowning  with  Thorns;  and  in  that  of  St.  Charles  Borromeo, 
a  very  beauliful  small  paintmg  of  the  sainted  cardinal  reliev- 
ing  the  sickof  the  plague.  In  the  Chapel  of  St.  Stephen, 
opposite  the  south  door  of  the  church,  is  a  large  and  well- 
paintcd  picture  of  the  saint  by  the  bedside  of  a  poor  man.  Il 
is  rare  to  find  so  many  painlings  of  merit  in  the  same  church. 
Many  distinguished  persons  were  buried  hère;  amopg  them 
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Budœufi,  the  resiorer  of  Greek  literature  in  France  ;  the  pfan 
losopher  Gassendi;  Henry  and  Adrian  de  Valois,  historians; 
and  Madlle.  Scuderi. 

Near  thls  cliurcb,  151,  rue  St.  Martin,  is  a  fine  old  liotel,  of 
the  days  of  Louis  XIV.,  willi  a  liandsome  entrance,  and  a  front 
decorated  witli  lonic  pilasters.  This  arrondissement,  tlie  east- 
ern  lirait  of  which  is  hère  determined  by  the  western  side  of 
the  rue  St.  Martin,  reaches  as  far  as  the  river.  The  principal 
monument  of  interest  which  it  possesses  is  the 

Tower  of  St.  Jacques  de  la.  Boucherie,  erected  in  the 
years  1508-22.— This  is  the  only  part  remaining  of  the  church 
of  that  name,  which  was  demolished  during  the  Révolution, 
and  occupied  the  area  of  the  présent  market.  This  magnifi- 
cent  tower,  which  is  156  feet  in  height,  was  formerly  sur- 
mounted  by  a  spire  30  feet  high.  It  is  a  good  spécimen  of 
the  declining  style  of  the  pointed  architecture  of  France.  Tlie 
turret  at  the  north-western  angle,  and  the  battlement  at  the 
summit,  with  the  gargouilles  of  immense  size  projecting  from 
it,  are  its  principal  features.  It  bas  been  lately  purcliased  by 
the  municipality  of  Paris,  and  may  be  expected  to  be  com- 
pletely  restored.  The  market  established  at  its  foot  is  for  tlie 
sale  of  old  clothes  and  linen.  The  bouses  and  streets  in  its 
immédiate  neighbourhood  are  some  of  the  pldest  and  most 
curions  in  the  capital. 
From  St.  Jacques,  the  stranger  will  find  bis  way  to  the 
Cour  Batave,  124,  rue  St.  Denis,  so  called,  because  it  was 
erected  by  a  company  of  Dutch  merchants  in  1791.  The 
principal  court  was  formerly  surrounded  with  porlicos  and  a 
covered  gallery;  but  its  effect  is  much  diminished  in  consé- 
quence of  the  porticos  having  been  fiUed  up  with  shops.  This 
structure  cost  more  than  1,800,000  fr.;  and  if  the  Révolution 
had  not  prevented  the  complète  exécution  of  the  plan,  it 
would  bave  formed  a  magnificent  monument. 
Nortliward  of  this,  and  in  the  same  street,  is 
St.  Leu  et  St.  Gilles,  ist  district  church  of  6th  arron- 
dissement.—On  the  spot  where  this  small  church  now  stands, 
achapel  was  erected  in  1236,  which,  in  1617,  became  paro- 
chial.  The  building  wasrepaired  in  1320,  and,  in  1611,  the 
choir,  with  its  aisles  and  chapels,  was  rebuilt.  It  consists  of 
a  nave  and  choir  with  side  aisles  :  in  those  of  the  nave,  one 
or  two  chapels  are  built,  wbile,  in  those  of  the  choir,  they 
occur  regularly  m  each  compartment.  T^eare  l3  a  small  tower 
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àt  ihe  west  end,  with  a  short  spire  :  the  front  is  of  tlie  date 
1236.  By  Us  mouldings,  the  nave  is  apparently  of  the  13th 
century,  and,  probably,  of  the  date  of  the  foundation  ;  but  the 
latéral  arches  and  Windows  appear  to  hâve  been  inserted  at  a 
laler  period.  The  clerestory  Windows  occupy  the  whole  of 
the  intervais  over  the  arches,  but  are  devoid  of  muUions  or 
tracery  :  tliere  is  no  triforium,  and  the  arch,  with  the  window 
above,  is  set  in  a  recess  retiring  at  right  angles  from  the  pier. 
The  side  aisles  hâve  been  awkwardly  joined  on  to  the  rest  of 
the  building,  and  are  of  the  date  1320,  if  not  later.  The 
choir  bas  its  roof  higher  than  that  of  the  nave,  and  is  not  a 
bad  spécimen  of  the  style  of  the  Renaissance.  Some  canopies 
and  brackets  for  figures  on  the  piers  of  this  part  of  the  church 
are  curions.  The  high  altar  was  raised  in  1780,  and  a  chapel 
of  the  Sepulchre  constructed  underneath.  The  pictures  wor- 
thy  of  notice  in  this  church  are  two  in  the  choir  :  St.  Marga- 
ret,  Queen  of  Scotland,  washing  the  feet  of  the  Poor,  by  Cas- 
siez, and  St.  Leu  delivering  Prisoners  from  confinement.  In 
fhe  Chapelle  des  Fonts,  is  a  good  picture  of  St.  John  the  Bap- 
tist  :  in  that  of  St.  Louis,  in  the  southern  aisle  of  the  choir,  is 
a  portrait  of  St.  François  de  Sales,  taken  after  death  by  Phi- 
lippe de  Champagne;  and,  in  that  of  St.  James,  the  front  of 
the  altar  bas  a  curions  pièce  of  carved  work,  representmg  the 
création.  In  the  south  aisle  of  the  choir,  a  picture  of  Ste.  Ge- 
neviève may  be  remarked,  as  well  as  a  large  one  by  Colson, 
nearthe  door  of  the  sacristy,  of  Christ  restoring  sight  to  the 
Blind,  together  with  an  old  and  good  picture  of  a  saint  at 
Prayer,  probably  by  Valentin.  St.  Leu  being  considered  a 
healer  of  the  sick,  the  kings  of  France,  on  their  accession,  used 
to  visitthis  church  nine  days  in  succession,  to  implore  health 
of  the  saint. 


On  entering  this  arrondissement,  at  its  north-west  comefi 
the  visiter  will  pass  near  the  rue  Transnonain,  a  small  wretch* 
ed  Street,  which  has  acquired  melancholy  celebrity  by  the 
conflict  between  the  people  and  the  troops  in  April,  1834. 

In  this  arrondissement  are  to  be  found  some  of  the  most 
magnificeni  hôtels  in  Paris,  and  the  visiter  will  do  well  to  pass 

(1)  la  describing  this  arrondissement,  it  bas  been  found  désirable  to 
tnclude  wlthin  it  aU  that  portion  of  the  9tb  whicb  lies  oa  tbe  nortb 
hank  of  tbe  river,  Tvestward  of  tbe  rue  St.  Pau). 
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amonç  the  smaU  and  dirty  streets,  of  whicli  thiâ  quarter  of  the 
town  isnow  almost  entirely  made  up,  if  he  wishes  to  hâve  aa 
idea  of  what  Paris  was  one  or  two  centuries  ago.  In  the  rue 
St.  Avoye,  which  is  a  continuation  of  the  rue  du  Temple,  Nos. 
42  and  63,  especially  the  latter,  are  well  worthy  of  attention. 

The  HÔTEL  DE  St.  Aignan,  57,  rue  St.  Avoye,  is  a  magni- 
iicent  édifice  huilt  by  Le  Muet.  The  Windows  are  adorned 
with  pediments,  and  the  architecture  is  pure  and  of  fine  pro- 
portions, though  the  effect  of  the  whole  is  now  spoiled  by 
two  storeys  having  been  added  to  the  orighial  height  of  tlie. 
building.  On  its  site  stood  the  house  where  the  Connétable 
Anne  de  Montmorency  died  of  his  wounds  afler  the  battle  of 
St.  Denis,  Nov.  12,  1567.  Henry  II.  often  resided  hère;  and 
it  was  then  called  the  Hôtel  de  Montiporency.  De  Mesmes, 
Président  of  the  Parliament,  afterwards  came  into  possession 
of  it,  and  gave  it  his  name,  which  it  changed  for  its  présent 
one  in  passing  to  a  différent  owner. 

Nearly  opposite  to  it  is  a  small  fountain,  built  in  1687.. 

On  passing  eastward  by  the  rue  des  Vieilles  Audriettes,  the 
yisitor  will  Ond,  at  the  corner  of  the  rue  du  Chaume, 

The  Fontaine  de  la  Naïade,  rebuiltin  1775,  and  adorned 
witha  well-executed  bas-relief  of  a  naiad  lying  among  rushes, 
by  Mignot. 

The  Archives  du  Royaume  will  be  perceived  at  the  oppo- 
site corner.  The  building  'm  which  this  great  national  col- 
lection is  contained  was  formerly  the  hôtel,  or  rather  the  pa- 
lace, of  the  Prince  de  Soubise,  and  the  family  of  the  Rohans. 
It  was  built  upon  the  site  of  a  mansion  belongmg  to  the  Con- 
nétable de  Clisson  ;  and,  afler  passing  tlirough  the  family  of 
the  Guises,  became  the  property  of  the  Rohans  in  1697.  The 
présent  hôtel  appears  to  hâve  been  erected  afler  that  period; 
though  at  the  western  end  are  some  remains  of  what  was 
probably  the  gatehouse,  with  a  lurret  of  the  I5lh  century.  A 
pediniented  front  of  two  storeys,  adorned  with  coupled  co- 
lumns  and  statues,  forms  the  northern  side  of  a  large  court- 
yard  186  feet  by  120,  surrounded  by  a  colonnade  of  coupled 
composite  columns.  The  building  extends  to  a  great  depth 
behind,  and  with  its  grands  et  petits  appartements,  as  well  as 
the  gardens,  constituted  a  résidence  of  a  family  that  disdain- 
ed  to  be  princes,  and  were  only  not  kings.  (1)    The  decora- 

(1)  The  weii-known  motto  of  tbe  Rohans  Is— **Roi  Je  ne  suis  î  Prince 
ne  daigne  ;  Aoban  Je  «uis." 
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fions ôfmost  of  the  apartmenls  remain;  tlie  gltded  ornanents 
are  very  abundant  and  exceedingly  beauttful;  and  ttie  paint- 
ings  of  part  of  Uie  ceilings  and  panels  are  ôf  first-rate  merit. 
Tlie  principal  saloon  of  ttie  gronda  appartements  is  a  model 
of  ail  Ihat  was  élégant  in  llie  year  1730;  it  now  forms  Ihe  lî- 
brary  of  the  archives,  and  contains  a  valuable  bronze  clock, 
ivith  fine  copies  of  the  Day  and  Night  of  Michael  Angelo,  as 
well  as  a  large  table  of  the  same  date.  In  the  petits  apparte- 
ments is  a  window  looking  into  the  rue  du  Chaume,  belonging 
to  the  boudoir  of  a  Duchess  de  Guise,  once  the  owner  of  the 
palace,  from  whence  it  is  said  her  lover  precipitated  himself 
into  the  street  on  the  approach  of  the  duke.    Âfter  the  Révo- 
lution, some  familles  of  noble  birth,  who  had  suffered  by  the 
times,  were  lodged  hère  by  order  of  Napoléon;  and  in  1809 
the  whole  édifice  was  consecrated  to  the  préservation  of  the 
archives  of  the  nation.    A  new  building  bas  been  added  to 
this  édifice,  at  a  cost  of  one  million  of  francs,  the  first  stone 
being  laid  in  1838.    This  precious  collection  originated  with 
the  National  Assembly  in  1789,  and  to  it  were  allerwards 
joined,  besides  ail  the  acts  and  procès-verbaux  of  the  légis- 
lature, the  domanial  and  administrative  archives,  the  charters 
and  other  documents  of  the  monaslic  bodies,  public  papers 
rélating  to  the  topography  and  statistics  of  the  country,  as 
well  as  several  other  objects  of  value  and  rarity.    In  1810, 
11, 12,  ail  the  riches  of  the  archives  of  the  countries  conquer- 
ed  by  Napoléon  were  deposited  hère  ;  but  thèse  were  laken 
away  by  the  allied  troops  after  the  fall  of  the  Emperor.  The 
ancient  nobility,  also,  on  their  return  from  émigration,  de- 
manded  and  obtained  their  title-deeds,  which  had  been  se- 
questrated  during  the  Révolution.  (1)    The  collection  at  pré- 
sent is  formed  into  six  sections.    The  législative  section  con- 
tains  ail  the  acts  of  the  législature,  etc.,  forming  a  collection 
of  7,000  cartons.    The  administrative  section  compri^s  ail 
the  papers  emanaling  from  the  public  authorities;  among 
which  are  the  arrêts  du  conseil  from  1693  to  1791  ;  thewliole 
in  40,000  cartons.    The  historical  section  is  formed  of  tlie 

(1)  An  erroneous  notion  bas  preralled,  that  the  most  precious  and 
oldest  archives  or  France  are  contained  in  the  Tower  or  London,  wbi- 
ther  they  were  carried  by  the  British  invaders  of  France  in  the  middie 
âges.  The  most  valuable  documents,  however,  were  ail  preserved  In 
the  monasteriesup  to  the  tirae  or  the  Révolution,  and  on  a  most  careful 
search  having  been  mad«  ia  the  Tower  none  of  aoy  importance  bave 
bëen  discoveredr 
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trésor  des  chartes  from  the  12thcentury  to  1789  ;  the  liistorical 
monuments  and  the  titles  and  charters  of  the  monastic  bodies, 
including  a  document  said  to  be  the  original  diploma  of 
foundation  granted  by  Childebert  to  the  Abbey  of  St.  Ger- 
main des  Prés,  and  similar  documents  granted  to  the  Abbey 
of  St.  Denis  by  Dagobert,  Glotaire,  and  Clovis  11.    Besides 
thèse  it  contams  the  archives  of  the  military  and  religious 
orders;  tliose  relating  to  public  instruction;  to  genealogy, 
etc.    Ttie  total  number  of  carions  is  5,436.    The  topographi- 
cal  section  consists  of  ail  the  maps  and  surveys  authorized 
by  the  state,  to  the  number  of  4,616.    The  domanial  section 
bas  the  title-deeds  of  princes,  nobles,  and  public  bodies, 
with  the  deeds  of  séquestration,   etc.,   in  26,000  [cartons. 
Thejndicial  section,  whicli  is  kept  at  the  Palais  de  Justice, 
contains  ail  the  acts,  decrees,  and  records  of  the  parliaments 
and  other  courts  of  the  kingdom,  in  63,000  cartons.    Besides 
ttiese  sections  a  library  of  14,000  volumes  is  attached  to  the 
archives,  in  which  will  be  found  ail  the  volumes  of  the  Re- 
cords Commission  of  England,  presented  by  the  British  Go* 
vernment.    One  of  the  most  interesting  thmgs  contained  in 
this  hôtel  is  ttie  famous  iron  chest,  made  by  order  of  the  Na- 
tional Assembly  in  1790,  in  which  are  deposited  the  seals  and 
golden  bulls  of  tlie  papal  decrees  ;  a  great  portion  of  the  keys 
of  the  Bastille;  the  silver  keys  of  Namur,  presented  to  Louis 
XrV.,  the  famous  Livre  Rouge  found  at  Versailles,  the  tes- 
taments of  Louis  XVI.  and  Marie  Antoinette,  the  journal  of 
Louis  XVI.,  the  minute  of  the  Droits  de  THomme,  tlie  plate 
of  the  assignats,  medals  of  the  empire,  the  standards  of  Uie 
mètre  f  gramme, diïïdi  décagramme,  in  platina,  autographletters 
of  Napoléon,  and  among  them  the  one  written  by  him  to  Louis 
XVIII.,  togellier  with  a  crowd  of  other  precious  objects.  The 
archives  were  first  entrusled  to  the  care  and  direction  of 
Gamus,  and  on  his  death  to  the  présent  Garde-Général,  M. 
Daunou,  whose  name  alone  sums  up  ail  the  events  of  the 
history  of  France  during  the  last  50  years.    M.  Michelet,  the 
Historian,  is  at  the  head  of  tiis  own  section.    This  interesting 
establishment  is  well  worthy  of  a  lengthened  visit  from  the 
intelligent  traveller.    Application  for  permission   must  be 
made  by  letler  (post  paid),  to  M.  le  Garde-Général  des  ar- 
chives du  Royaume^  No,  12,  rue  du  Chaume, 
Behind  the  Hôtel  de  Soubise,  in  ttie  rue  d'Orléans,  is 
St.François  d'Assise,  second  district  churchof  the  sevenlh 
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arrondissement.— The  exterior  isplain  and  uninteresUng^and 
the  interior  can  lay  daim  to  no  arcliitectural  beauty.  It  was 
tlie  cbapel  of  a  convent  of  Capucins,  erected  and  founded  in 
1623.  Il  consiste  of  a  nave,  choir,  and  one  side  aisle:  the 
galleries  openmg  into  the  church  and  aisle,  from  wbence 
the  bretiiren  heard  service,  still  remain.  It  is  only  remark- 
able  for  some  good  painlings  wliich  it  contains  :  in  tlie  nave. 
St.  Charles  Borromeo  at  Milan,  St.  John  writing  the  Apoca- 
lypse, and  St.  Louis  visiting  his  soldiers  siclc  of  the  plague, 
by  Sctieiffer,  ail  on  the  western  walI,  are  good  paintings.  On 
tlie  eastern  are  St.  François  d'Assise  before  Pope  Innocent 
III.,  by  Caillot,  and  tlie  same  saint  before  a  sultan  of  Egypt, 
by  Lordon,  both  of  them  good.  A  small  Crucifixion  is  aiso 
worthy  of  notice.  Al  the  entrance  of  the  choir  is,  on  the  left 
band,  a  very  remarkable  kneeling  figure  of  the  saint  of  the 
church,  in  his  monastic  dress,  of  grey  marble,  said  to  be 
Ëgyptian;  tlie  hands  and  head  are  of  white  marble.  Opposite 
to  il  is  one  of  St.  Denis.  Behind  the  altar  in  the  choir  are 
several  large  painlmgs;  the  best  of  which  are  a  Desce.nt  from 
the  Cross,  and  the  Communion  of  St.  Theresa.  In  the  aisle 
on  the  east  of  the  nave  there  are  two  beauliful  liltle  prctures 
by  the  side  of  the  allar  of  Ihe  Virgin,  representing  the  Fliglit 
into  Egypt,  and  the  Présentation  in  the  Temple.  The  chapel 
of  St.  Francis  also  possesses  an  excellent  picture  of  the  saint. 
By  the  side  of  the  church  is  a  new  and  élégant  bouse  lately 
erected  for  the  curale  and  his  vicars. 
At  the  corner  of  the  Vieille  Rue  du  Temple  is 
The  Palais  Cardinal,  nowthe  Imprimerie  Royale.— This 
hôtel  was  erected  m  1712,  and  dérives  ils  name  from  ils  pos- 
sessor,  the  Cardinal  ds  Rohan,  so  famous  in  tlie  lime  of 
Louis  XVI.,  and  whose  intriguing  spiril  brought  so  much  un- 
meriled  odium  on  the  unfortunate  Qucen  Marie  Antoinette. 
In  this  hôtel  look  place  tlie  scènes  described  in  the  Memoirs 
of  Mme.  Campan.  The  front  towards  the  court  is  plain  ;  that 
towards  thegarden  is  decorated  with  columns;  and  the  man  • 
sion  altogelher  v^as  one  of  the  largest  in  the  capital.  It  is 
now  used  as  the  Royal  Printing  Establishment,  which  is  one 
of  the  most  extensive  and  best  regulated  in  Europe.  The  Im- 
primerie Royale  was  first  established  by  Francis  I.  In  tlie 
Louvre,  in  the  entresol  of  the  longgallcry;  il  was  aflerwards 
transferred  to  the  Hôtel  de  Toulouse,  now  the  Banque  de 
France,  and  finally,  in  1809,  to  the  Palais  Cardinal.    The  vi- 

24 
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Bitor  ïê  conducted  through  an  Uie  différent  branches  of  thé 
lype-foundry,  the  composilors'  rooms,  the  hand-press  room, 
the  steam-press  room,  and  the  mechanical  press  rooms  ;  the 
form-room,  the  paper-warehouse,  and  the  book-binding 
department.    Throughout  the  whole  the  utmost  order,  re- 
gularity^  and  cleanliness  are  preserved,  and  the  greatest  at^ 
tentlon  is  paid  to  ail  strangers  by  one  of  the  superintendents 
of  the  establishment,  those  gentlemen  takmg  a  pleasure  in 
explaining  ail  the  minuliae  of  the  yarious  processes  in  person. 
The  total  number  of  persons  constantly  employedhere  is  700, 
of  whom  120  are  compositors.    The  book-binding  part  occu- 
pies,  out  of  the  above  number,  20  men  and  50  women.  There 
are  in  the  hand-press  room  100  presses  constantlj  working, 
each  occupying  two  men;  hère  ail  the  ordinary  work  of  the 
oiBce  is  performed  ;  the  Government  papers  of  ail  kinds,  and 
for  ail  offices  throughout  the  French  dominions,  besides  any 
other  common  printing  performed  hère  by  order  Of  the  Go- 
vernment, are  struck  off  in  thisroom.  The  steam-press  room, 
in  whicli  a  fine  engine  works  two  beautifully  constructed 
machines,  équivalent  in  duty  to  25  hand-presses,  is  devoted 
to  similar  purposes.    In  tbis  room  there  is  also  a  drying-ma- 
chine,  worked  by  steam,  and  an  ingénions  apparatus  for 
cutling  the  edges  of  certain  government  papers,  custom* 
house  tables,  etc.,  where  almost  mathematical  accuracy  is 
required.    The  mechanical  press  room  is  filled  with  some 
very  beautiful  hand-presses,  worked  by  improved  mechanical 
processes,  and  by  which  the  rare  and  magniflcent  works 
published  at  the  expense  of  government  are  prmted.    The 
oriental  books,  wilh  coloured  margins,  and  other  splendid 
spécimens  of  typography,  unique  in  their  kind,  and  which 
cannot  be  executed  elsewhere,  will  afford  a  high  treat  to  the 
intelligent  visitor.    During  the  time  of  Napoléon,  when  go- 
vernment papers  were  printed  hère  for  half  Europe,  there 
were  300  hand-presses  constantly  employed;  thèse  of  course 
were  diminished  at  the  Restoration.     At  the  time  of  the 
Bevolulionof  July,  1830,  the  mob  broke  into  this  office,  and 
among  them  some  prlnters  from  other  establishments,  who 
destroyed  every  one  of  the  steam  and  mechanical  presses, 
thinking,  thereby,  to  break  up  the  establishment.    Since 
thaï  lime  only  two  steam-presses  bave  been  employed,  and 
the  number  of  mechanical  presses  bas  been  reduced.    This 
establishment  is  the  ricbçst  of  ail  the  world  in  its  founts  of 
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type,  havifig  complète  ones  in  eveiy  wriU^  language.  At 
the  time  of  pope  Pius  YIl.  yisiting  the  Royal  Printing-Office, 
the  Lord's  Prayer  was  printed  and  presented  to  him  ia  150 
languages  at  once.  The  forms  of  government  papers  are 
kept  hère  for  a  long  lime  afler  they  are  used,  and  18,000  are 
thus  preserved  in  a  long  room  set  apart  for  this  purpose. 
The  hoiirs  for  worlâng  in  this  establishment  are  10  every 
day;  compositors  gain  from  5  fr.  to  6  fr.  per  diem;  and  the 
best  printers  4  fr.  60  c.  After  30  years*  service  they  are  en- 
tiUed  to  a  pension  of  400  fr.,  and  a  certaûi  small  portion  of 
their  wages  is  deducted  for  a  sick-fund.  The  book^binders 
earn  about  3  fr.  60  c,  and  the  women  2  fr.  per  diem.  A  1h 
brary,  containing  spécimens  of  typograpby  executed  hère,  i» 
attached  to  this  establishment,  which,  even  to  an  indiffereni 
observer,  cannot  fail  of  being  one  of  the  most  gratifying 
sights  in  Paris.  For  permission  to  see  this  establishment, 
written  application  must  be  made,  a  day  or  two  before-hand, 
toM.  Le  Directeur  de  V Imprimerie  Royale,  who  appoints  a 
fixed  hour  on  Thursdays  for  the  visiter,  which  must  be  punc- 
tually  kept,  in  order  that  the  superintendent  may  conduct 
ail  visitors  at  the  same  time,  and  thus  be  saved  any  unneces* 
sary  loss  of  time  and  trouble. 

At  the  corner  of  the  rue  des  Francs  Bourgeois,  so  called 
from  certain  free  tenements  held  in  it  in  former  days  by  poor 
people,  will  be  seen  one  of  those  élégant  turrets  that  still  ara 
to  be  found  in  some  of  the  most  ancîent  parts  of  Paris.  Tho 
bold  mouldings  at  the  lower  part  and  the  tracery  of  the  upper 
are  remarkable.  This  turret  probably  witnessed  the  murder 
of  the  Duke  of  Orléans,  only  brotber  of  Charles  YI.,  on  Nov.  20, 
1407.  (1)    This  event  gave  rise  to  the  Woody  feud  which  pro* 

(1)  The  Duke  bad  been  supping  with  the  Queen  at  the  Hôtel  Barbette, 
«Bd  was  going  to  the  Hôtel  St.  HauL,  on  a  pretended  summons  from  the 
King,  brought  by  a  person  who  was  in  the  conspiracy  of  the  Duke  de 
Bourgogne.  He  was  mounted  on  a  mule,  followed  by  two  equerrles  on 
one  horse,  a  page,  and  three  footmen  carrylng  flambeaux.  On  arriving 
opposite  a  bouse,  called  L'Image  Notre  Dame,  he  was  attacked  by  18 
armed  men,  beaded  by  Raoul  d'OctonvlUe,  a  Norman  gentleman.  Tbe 
horse  of  the  equerrles  ran  away,  and  the  Duke  was  immediately  set 
iipon  by  the  band,  crylng  "  A  mort  !"  "  I  am  the  Duke  of  Orléans  !"  be 
exclaimed.  **  It  is  you  whom  we  want,"  replied  the  murdercrs,  and  at 
tlie  same  moment  a  batUe-axe  eut  off  his  bridle-hand.  Several  blows 
or  swords  and  clubs  succeeding  each  other,  he  fell  to  tbe  ground,  and, 
tbough  exhausted  by  loss  of  blood,  defended  himself  on  bis  knees,  pai%> 
rjring  for  some  time  the  attacks  with  his  arro.  **  Qu'est  ceci  ?  d'où  vient 
ceci/"  he  exclaimed  fjrom  time  to  time.  ^\  lengtb,  a  blow  ffom  a  club 
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duced  such  ndlamity  to  France,  and  ended  in  Ihe  occupation 
of  it  by  the  English. 

The  stranger  will  find  in  the  rue  de  Paradis  a  large  édifice, 
the  central  establishment  of  the  Mont  de  Piélé  (see  Institu- 
tions), and  by  its  side  the  church  of 

Notre  Dame  des  Blancs  Manteaux,  first  district  church 
of  7th  arrondissement,  formerly  the  chapel  of  a  religious 
house,  where  one  of  the  mendicant  orders,  called  the  Blancs 
Manteaux,  from  their  dress,  or  the  Serviteurs  de  la  Fierge 
Marie,  established  themselves  in  1258.  In  1297,  another  men- 
dicant order,  the  Guillemites,  replaced  them  by  order  of  the 
Pope  ;  and,  in  1618,  thèse  were  united  to  a  Bénédictine  order, 
and  the  monaslery  and  chapel  were  rel)uilt.  A  street  now 
traverses  the  court  of  llie  monastery,  some  of  the  buildings  of 
which  may  slill  be  observed  to  the  easl,  and  the  chapel  re- 
mains, a  plain  building  extemally,  but  of  an  élégant  style  of 
Gorinthian  architecture  within.  It  consists  of  a  nave  with 
narrow  side  aisles,  and  a  circular  end  ;  it  bas  an  arched  roof, 
with  latéral  Windows,  above  the  comice  of  the  Gorinthian 
pilasters  that  adom  the  front  of  the  piers,  and  is  lofly  and 
well  lighted.  The  organ  is  placed  in  a  remarkable  position 
behind  the  high  altar.  In  the  eastern  aisie  is  a  small  and 
agreeable  piclure  of  a  female  saint,  and  over  the  entrance  is 
a  large  and  very  splendid  picture  of  the  Burial  of  St.  Petro^ 
nilla;  its  dimensions  are  about  18  feetby  8,  of  the  school  of 
Guercino.  Nothing  is  known  conceming  tliis  painting,  per- 
haps  tlie  finest  in  any  of  the  Parisian  churches,  farther  than 
il  was  given  to  the  church  soon  afler  tlie  restoration  of 
the  édifice  to  Gatholic  worsliip,  and  tliat  it  came  from  Ver- 
sailles. 

Opposite  the  rue  des  Blancs  Manteaux  is  the 

Marché  des  Blancs  Manteaux.— This  small  market,  sî- 
tuated  on  the  site  of  the  couvent  des  Filles  Hospitalières  de 

dashed  out  his  brains,  and  his  assassins  beld  a  flambeau  to  bis  face  to 
see  if  he  were  really  dead.  A  man,  wbose  face  was  covered  wlUi  a 
sc»rlet  hood,  came  out  of  the  house,  and  wilh  a  club  struck  the  dead 
body,  saying,  "  Eteignez  tout  ;  allons  nous  en  ;  Il  est  mort."  They  then 
set  flre  to  the  house  in  which  they  had  been  concealed,  and  withdrew. 
The  Duke  of  Burgundy  a  few  days  afterwards  fled  fipom  Paris,  baving 
confessed  to  the  Duke  de  Berri  that  the  deed  had  been  done  by  his  or- 
ders to  revenge  hlmself  of  the  Duke  of  Orléans  having  placed  the  Du- 
chess  of  Burgundy's  picture  among  those  of  his  mistresses.  The  Duke 
of  Burgundy  was  afterwards  murdered  at  tlie  bridge  of  Montereau  by 
be  9on  of  the  Puke  of  Orléans. 
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fit  GerraU,  wm  opened  in  1819.   It  occupies  a  space  of  about 
80  square  feet. 

A  litUe  lower  down  in  this  stréet,  at  No.  51,  is 

Tlie  HÔTEL  DE  Hollande,  built  by  Cottard,  a  fine  hôtel, 
rielily  ornamented  in  the  style  of  Louis  XIV.  The  flgures 
that  support  the  pediment  of  the  front  are  tasteful,  and  on  the 
çompartments  of  the  walls  surrounding  the  court  may  still  bo 
seen  a  dial  and  other  astronomical  diagrams  fainlly  traced. 

The  stranger  will  not  regret  following  the  rue  des  Francs 
Bourgeois,  on  quitting  the  Vieille  Rue  du  Temple;  he  will 
find  it  containing  some  magniûcent  mansions  of  sufficient  im- 
terest  to  repay  his  excursion.  No.  3&  is  an  hôtel  of  the  time 
of  Henry  IV.;  No.  7,  of  the  days  of  Louis  XV.;  and  No.  J2, 
although  not  in  the  same  arrondissement,  may  also  be  no* 
ticed.   Ât  the  corner  of  tlie  rue  Pavée  stands 

The  HÔTEL  DE  Lamoignon,  one  of  the  most  élégant  of  tlie 
résidences  of  the  old  nobility.  It  is  of  the  same  date  appa- 
rently  as  the  centre  of  the  Tuileries;  its  front  is  adorned  with 
fine  Gorinthian  pilasters  ;  and  in  the  circular-headed  pedi- 
ments  that  appear  over  the  side  wings  are  shields  with  stags' 
heads,  the  horns  of  which  are  held  by  angels  ;  the  lieads  of 
hounds,  etc.  A  beautiful  liltle  balcony  in  ttie  northern  wing, 
and  a  curions  turret  at  the  corner  of  the  street,  should  be  re- 
marked.    The  whole  bas  lately  been  restored. 

In  the  rue  Pavée  is  the  Hôtel  de  la  Houze,  and  there  also 
stood  the  Hôtels  de  Gaucher  de  Chdtillon,  and  d'Uerbouvitte, 
or  de  Savoisi.  The  néw  building  of  La  Force  is  perceived 
in  it  about  mid^way. 

At  the  corner  of  the  rue  Culture  Ste.  Catherine,  but  in  the 
8th  arrondissement,  is  the 

HÔTEL  DE  Carnavalet,  the  résidence  of  Madame  de  Se- 
Tlgné,  and  the  Countess  de  Grignan,  her  daughter,  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  mansions  of  the  I7th  century.  The  sculpture 
with  which  it  is  adorned  is  of  exquisite  delicaey  of  exécution, 
and  was  in  part  the  work  of  Jean  Goujon.  The  building  itself 
is  posterior  to  the  time  of  that  celebrated  artist.  The  front. is 
decorated  with  coupled  lonic  columns,  and  the  gateway  has 
some  excellent  sculpture  with  which  it  iscrowned:  the  figure 
ofMinerva  over  the  atlic  of  the  front  is  very  remarkable.  In 
the  eourtr-yard  thecapitals  of  the  pilasters  of  the  lower  storey 
are  élégant,  and  three  sets  of  four  allegorical  figures,  those  in 
ttic  e^re^by  Gmijen,  will  aUract  attention.   One  of  the  spa- 

24. 
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dons  aparttnents  still  remains.  Strangers  are  admitted  où 
applying  lo  Ihe  porter.        ^ 

At  the  corner  of  this  street  Ihe  Connétable  de  Clisson  was 
waylaid  and  nearly  murdered,  in  1391,  by  Pierre  de  Craon, 
Chamberlain  of  the  Duke  of  Orléans,  who  was  assassinated  by 
the  Duke  of  Burgundy.  This  man  had  been  dismissed  from 
his  post,  as  lie  supposed  by  the  influence  of  the  Connétable, 
and  accordingly,  lying  in  wait  for  him  with  20  ruffians,  he  at- 
tacked  him  on  tlie  nightof  lune  13.  The  Connétable  was  badly 
wounded,  but  not  morlally,  and  Craon,  who  escaped  to  Eng- 
land,  was  subsequently  pardoned  in  1395. 

On  descending  the  rue  Culture  Ste.  Catherine,  the  visitor 
will  soon  be  struck  with  the  magniflcent  view  ofSt,  Paul  and 
St.  Louis,  in  the  rue  St.  Antoine.  In  front  of  this  splendid 
church  is  the 

Fontaine  de  Birague,  erected  in  1579,  by  Cardinal  de  Bi- 
rague,  and  rebuilt  in  1807.  Itisa  pentagonal  tower,  surmount- 
ed  by  a  dôme  and  lantern;  and  each  side  contains  a  niche, 
between  Doric  pilasters  supporting  a  pediment,  above  which 
rises  an  attic  adorned  with  a  naiad.  It  bears  the  following 
inscription:— 

Prctor  et  JEûlles  Fontemliuiic  posuere,  beati 
Sceptruoi  si  Lodoix,  dum  fluet  unda,  regat. 

In  the  rue  du  Roi  de  Sicile,  is  the  prison  called  La  Force, 
(see  Prisonst)  formerly  the  hôtel  of  the  Duke  de  la  Force. 
The  principal  court  still  remains. 
On  the  opposite  side  of  the  rue  St.  Antoine,  is 
St.  Paul  et  St.  Louis,  3d  district  church  of7th  arrondisse- 
ment.—This  church  was  begun  in  1627,  on  the  site  of  a  cha- 
pel  belonging  to  the  adjoining  couvent  of  the  Jesuits,  founded 
by  Cardinal  de  Bourbon  in  1582.  H  was  flnished  in  1641,  and 
Cardinal  Richelieu  performed  the  flrst  mass  in  it  in  the  pré- 
sence of  Louis  XIU.  and  his  court.  The  magniflcent  front, 
elevated  on  a  flight  of  steps,  is  144  feet  in  élévation,  and  72 
feet  in  breadth  at  the  base;  it  is  decorated  with  three  ranges 
of  columns,  and  bas  a  rich  efTect  when  viewed  with  the  even- 
ing  Sun  shining  upon  it.  This  structure  is  to  be  noticed  for 
tlie  profusion  of  ornament  lavished  on  every  part  of  its  inte- 
rior.  It  is  cruciform,  witii  chapels  on  each  side  of  the  nave, 
communicating  the  one  with  the  other.  Over  the  cross  of  the 
church  rises  a  lofty  dôme,  in  the  pendentives  of  which  are 

sculptured  flgurçj»  of  (hç  four  ^vang^li^U;  aad,  oa  thç  sides 
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above,  four  figures  in  fresco  of  kings  of  France.  A  ricli  cornice 
and  gallery  are  over  the  Corinthian  pilasters  which  stand  in 
front  of  each  pier,  and  the  roofs  of  the  chapels  are  remarlc- 
able  for  being  covered  with  scroll  worlc.  This  church  was 
pillaged  of  ail  its  riches  at  the  Révolution  ;  but  a  profusion  of 
marble  is  still  to  be  seen  on  the  high  altar,  and  round  several 
door-ways;  the  rails,  too,  which  separate  the  high  altar  from 
the  nave,  are  of  marble.  In  the  eastern  transept,  is  a  well- 
conceived  Agony  in  the  Garden,  and,  in  a  chapel  on  the 
western  side,  is  a  valuable  picture  of  St.  Paul,  in  the  style  of 
Moise  Yalentin.  The  architect  of  this  magnificent  church  was 
Father  Derranden,  a  Jesuit. 

By  the  side  of  St.  Paul  and  St.  Louis,  is.the  entrance  to  the 

Collège  Rotal  de  Gharlemàgne,  120,  rue  St.  Antoine, 
the  buildings  of  which  formed  the  collège  of  Jesuits  founded 
in  1582.  They  are  remarkable  only  for  their  great  size,  and 
are  a  prominent  feature  in  the  rue  des  Prêtres  St.  Paul.  The 
stranger  should  enter  this  street  by  the  Passage  Gharlemàgne, 
which  will  lead  him  through  the  court  of  the  Hôtel  de  Jassaud^ 
or  d^Aguesseauy  22,  rue  des  Prêtres  St.  Paul,  where  the  tradi- 
tion of  theneighbourhood  places  the  site  of  a  palace.  A  turret 
of  the  time  of  Francis  I.  is  still  to  be  seen  in  one  corner  of 
the  court,  and  some  figures  with  other  ornaments  remain  to 
indicate  its  former  state. 

From  this  street  the  visitor  will  go  into  the  rue  du  Figuier, 
at  the  Southern  corner  of  wliich  is  the 

HÔTEL  DE  Sens,  one  of  the  most  interesting  remains  of 
the  middle  âges  extant  in  France.  It  was  erected  in  the  l5th 
century,  and  formed  part  of  the  Hôtel  St.  Paul.  The  gâte* 
way,  flanked  by  two  overhanging  turrets,  bas  a  flnely- 
groined  roof,  and  bas  a  curions  projection  on  the  outside  at 
the  apex  of  the  arch,  destined  to  serve  as  a  means  of  defence. 
The  Windows  are  very  remarkable,  and  there  is  a  singular 
turret  in  the  south-western  corner  of  the  court  with  a  machi- 
colated  projection.  This  hotel,  which  is  a  perfect  model  of 
a  noble  roansion  of  the  epoch  of  its  érection,  is  still  in  good 
préservation,  although  used  as  a  waggon-office,  and  tenanted 
by  poor  families.  It  is  greatly  to  be  desired  that  the  Govern- 
ment should  be  induced  to  purchase  and  to  repair  it,  as  one 
of  the  most  precious  of  the  national  monuments. 

The  rue  de  Jouy,  which,  at  No.  9,  possesses  a  spécimen  of 

the  ^rcbit^tural  |;emus  of  Mansard  in  thç  Bôtçl  d'Aumont^ 
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wiU  leâd  the  Visitor  hy  ihe  rue  St.  Antoine,  and  tiie  rue  de 
Monceau,  to 

St.  Gervais,  %d  district  chureli  of  9th  arrondissement. 
Tiiere  is  mucli  diffîculty  in  ascertaining  tlie  date  of  tliis  church. 
JLn  inscription,  piaeed  near  the  saoristy  door,  states  that  it 
wasdedicated  in  theyear  1420;  but  tiiisis  atvariance  with 
the  &yle  of  any  part  of  the  existing  édifice,  ail  the  détails  and 
the  gênerai  analogies  of  which-  show  it  to  be  of  the  16th 
oentury.  On  the  otherhand,  tlte  date  1581,  assigned  for  some 
enlargements  that  teolc  place  in  that  century,  seems  almost 
too  late.  It  is  probable  that  the  church  wasdedicated  before 
the  walls  were  raised,  that  the  building  was  afterwards  sus^ 
pended,  and  that  itwas  resumedin  the  16th  century,  accord- 
ing  to  the  style  of  tliat  epoch.  It  is  a  regular  crucifonn 
diureb,  with  single  aisles  entirely  surrounding  it;  the  tran-^ 
septs  are  not  deep,  and  baye  galleries  of  a  later  date  erected 
in  them.  There  is  no  triforium  gallery,  and  the  clerestory 
Windows,  which  are  large,  nearly  touch  the  vertices  of  the 
pier  arches.  The  «ouldings  are  ail  open,  and  in  many  cases 
interseeting;  while  the  tracery  of  the  Windows  is  of  late  date» 
and  of  weak  design.  The  iraposts  of  the  shafts  and  pîers  are 
in  ail  cases  discontinuons;  the  vaulling  ribs  are  complicated, 
and  the  extenor  flying  buttresse&  are  double,  having  the 
lower  arch  surmounted  by  a  séries,  of  smaller  ones.  The 
chàpels  &at  surround  the  nave  and  choir  communicate  with 
each  other  by  archways,  and  thus  give  the  effect  of  a  double 
aisle.  '  Thel^dy  ehapel  behhid  the  apse  of  the  choir  is  the 
mostbeautifîil  in  Paris;  the  vaulting  ribs  of  its  roof  unité  in 
Ihe  centre,  and  descend  in  an  elaborate  open-worked  crewn« 
a  chef-d'œuvre  both  in  design  and  workmanship.  The  win* 
dows  of  this  chapel  are  fiUed  with  yery  fine  painted  g^ass  by 
the  celebrated  Jean  €k>usin,  and  the  northem  Windows  of  the 
ehoir  and  nave  still  préserve  ample  remains  of  the  glass  with 
which  that  sculpter  and  painter  fiUed  the  whole  church. 
Some  of  the  chapels  hâve  also  a  few  fragments.  The  western 
front  of  the  church  was  begun  in  1616,  Louis  XIII.  laying  the 
first  stone  ;  and,  though  good  in  its  kind,  cannot  but  be  re* 
gretted  as  having  replaced  what,  from  the  other  détails  of 
this  church,  may  be  hiferred  to  bave  been  much  better.  The 
chapels  of  this  magnifloent  building,  as  its  hilerior  entitles  it 
lo  be  called,  eontain  some  very  fine  paintings.  The  first  on 
the  soutb^idenf  the  nave,  which  is  the  Chapelle  des  Agonie 
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sànts»  lias  a  fine  Crucifixion,  of  one  of  the  later  Italian  schools. 
The  Chapelle  des  Trépassés  contains  a  curions  picture  of  the 
Deliverance  of  Soûls  from  Purgatory  al  the  intercession  of  the 
Virgin  ;  it  is  probably  an  Italian  picture,  and  of  the  l7th  cen- 
tury.  The  south  transept  forms  the  Chapel  of  the  HolyGhost; 
in  it  is  a  good  altar-piece,  of  the  Tongues  of  Pire,  at  the  Feast 
of  Pentecost;  and  also  a  circular  segmentai  picture  of  the 
Father  surrounded  by  Cherubim,  painted  by  Perugino,  in 
1496.  The  first  chapel  of  the  south  aisle  of  the  choir  is  re- 
markable  for  a  fine  Décapitation  of  St.  John  the  Baptist,  ap  • 
parently  by  Guercino.  The  next  chapel,  of  St.  Geneviève, 
has  Jésus,  with  Martha  and  Mary,  by  Philippe  de  Champagne. 
Tbis  is  an  excellent  picture.  In  a  large  and  irregularly- 
shaped  chapel,  is  the  monument  of  Chancelier  Letellier,  a 
sarcophagus  of  black  marble,  supported  by  colossal  heads  in 
white  marble.  At  the  ends  are  beauliful  fuU-sized  figures  of 
Religion  and  Fortitude;  on  the  sarcophagus  the  chancelier 
reclines,  with  a  genius  weepmg  at  bis  feet.  Jt  dates  nearly 
from  his  death,  1685.  There  is  also  a  plaister  Descent  from 
the  Cross,  by  Gois,  in  tbis  chapel.  In  the  Lady  chapel  tliere 
is  a  large  and  splendid  picture  of  the  Death  of  the  Virgin.  In 
one  of  the  chapels  north  of  the  choir,  is  an  excellent  painting 
of  the  Good  Samaritan,  by  Foustier.  Near  the  sacristy  door, 
in  this  aisle,  is  a  picture  by  Albert  Durer,  of  the  nine  suf- 
ferings  of  Christ,  dated  1500.  In  the  north  transept  is  tjie 
Martyrdom  of  St.  Julitle  and  her  Son  St.  Cyr,  by  Heim;  and 
in  the  next  chapel  of  the  nave,  is  Christ  at  the  Ruler's  House, 
a  good  picture  of  the  French  school.  In  the  Chapelle  des 
Fonts,  is  a  well-executed  model  in  wood  of  the  western 
front  of  the  church,  serving  as  an  altar-piece.  There  is  a  fine 
organ  in  thls  churcli,  and  the  services  are  performed  hère 
with  great  solemnity.  Itis  one  of  the  mostinterestingchurches 
of  Paris;  and  Paul  Scarron,  husband  of  Mme.  deMaintenon» 
Philippe  de  Champagne,  with  many  other  distinguished  per- 
sons,  were  buried  within  ils  walls. 

A  small  Street  nearly  opposite  this  church  leads  into  tlie 
Marché  St,  Jean,  a  place  no  longer  used  as  a  market.  Hère 
stood  the  house  of  Pierre  de  Craon,  which  was  puUed  down 
for  his  attack  on  the  Connétable  de  Clisson.  An  old  fountain 
and  a  guard-house  still  exist  upon  il. 

In  the  rue  des  Billettes,  No.  16,  leading  firom  the  rue  de  la 
Verrerie»  which  opens  into  this  placei  is 
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.  The lUfgiKAM  Cnvmn{ÉffH$$^  Carmef).^Tluft chiirdM 
built  in  1764»  afler  the  desigOB  of  Frère  Claude»  a  Dominicao, 
l'prmerly  belonged  to  a  body  of  Carmélite  friars.  In  1790  the 
couvent  was  suppressed,  and  in  1808  the  church  was  bought 
by  the  city  of  Paris,  and  given,  about  four  years  after,  to  the 
Protestants  of  the  Augâ)urg  Confession.  The  buildmg  ig 
lofly,  neat,  and  light.  It  is  fîtted  up  with  pews,  and  possesses 
an  organ.  In  the  vestry  are  several  good  pictures,  presented 
by  the  late  Gen.  Rapp,  and  other  Protestants.  The  Ducbess 
of  Orléans  attends  service  hère  while  in  Paris.  Service  is 
performed  every,  Sunday,  at  12  ^  in  French,  and  at  2  iq 
German. 

Passing  by  the  rue  des  Deux  Portes,  the  visiter  will  comc 
into  the  rue  de  la  Tixeranderie,  wbere,  at  the  corner  of  tha 
rue  du  Coq,  is  a  house  and  turret  of  the  16th  century.  He 
may  now  proceed  to  the 

HÔTEL  DE  Ville,  Place  de  Grève.— The  place  where  the 
rorp«  de  ville  or  municipality  of  Paris  assembled  under  the 
lirst  and  second  races  of  kings  is  not  known.  In  the  earliest 
reigns  of  the  third  race,  their  meetings  were  held  in  a  house 
called  la  Maison  de  la  Marchandise,  situated  in  the  Vallée  de 
la  Misère.  From  thence  they  removed  to  the  Parloir  au» 
Bourgeois,  near  the  Grand  Châtelet,  and  afterwards  to  a  kind 
of  tower  in  the  city  wall,  which,  like  the  preceding,  took  the 
name  of  Parloir  aux  Bourgeois,  In  1367,  the  municipality 
purchased,  for  2,880  livres  Parisis,  the  Maison  de  la  Grève,  or 
Maison  aux  Piliers,  which  had  formerly  belonged  to  Ptiilip 
Augustus,  and  was  frequently  made  a  royal  résidence.  Upoa 
the  site  of  this  and  some  neighbouring  bouses  the  Hôtel  de 
Ville  was  erected.  The  first  stone  was  laid  iuly  15,  1533,  by 
Pierre  de  Viole,  prévôt  des  marchands^  but  the  works  wera 
afterwards  suspended,  and  it  was  not  till  1549,  when  Dominio 
Boocadoro  di  Cortona,  an  Italian  architect,  presented  a  new 
plan  to  Henry  II.,  that  the  building  was  proceeded  with,  It 
was  not,  however,  entirely  finished  until  1605,  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  IV.  During  the  war  of  the  Fronde,  and^still  more 
during  the  Révolution,  the  édifice  received  much  damage, 
parlicularly  in  the  ornamental  parts  ;  it  was,  however,  pre* 
served  from  further  dégradation  in  1801,  by  being  converted 
into  the  seat  of  the  préfecture,  and  was  repaired  by  MolinoSr 
Other  buildings  were  added  to  it,  and  the  hospital  and  church 
of  St.  Esprit,  together  with  the  church  of  3t.  Jean  en  Grèvt, 
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were  polled  ûdfWû  or  incorpor&ted  la  It.    Ver^  eiteAsIre  ad- 
ditions and  altérations  are  now  maldng  hère,  and  tlie  city  of 
Paris  has  decided  on  doubling  the  length  of  tliis  front,  as 
well  as  of  increasing  the  whole  of  the  édifice,  so  as  to  fbrm 
an  immense  quadrangle  of  the  same  style  of  architecture  as 
the  original,  with  four  splendid  façades,  completely  isolated, 
and  at  a  distance  from  any  surrounding  houses.  The  expense 
of  thèse  additions  and  altérations  is  estimated  at  four  millions 
of  francs.    The  Hôtel  de  Ville,  as  completed  in  1605,  consists 
of  a  large  pile  of  building  towards  the  Place  de  Grève,  with 
Iwo  pavilions  higher  than  the  rest  of  tiie  édifice,  built  at  the 
northern  and  southem  extremities,  and  of  buildings  sur- 
rounding a  small  court  in  the  centre.    The  style  of  archi- 
tecture displayed  in  this  remarkable  édifice  is  that  prévalent 
in  Italy  during  the  16th  century,  and  which  is  known  ih 
France  as  that  of  La  Renaissance  des  Arts,    The  component 
members  of  the  décorative  parts  of  the  building  are  ail  Ro- 
man, arranged  in  the  manner  of  the  middle  âges.    Each  pa^ 
Villon  is  erected  over  a  wide  archway,  one  of  which  used  tô 
serve  as  a  street;  a  range  of  Windows  with  pediments,  be- 
tween  small  Gorinthian  columns,  is  on  the  ground  floor  ;  and 
above  is  a  long  range  of  plahier  Windows  and  canopied 
Biches,  while  a  rich  balustrade  edges  the  lofly  roof  pierced 
With  dormer  Windows,  or  lucarnes.    In  the  centre  of  the 
foofrises  a  grotesque  turret;  and  high  chimneys,  richly  or- 
namented,  flank  the  roofs  of  the  main  body  and  of  the  pavi- 
Kmis.    The  omaments  of  this  front  are  exquisitely  sculptur- 
ed,  and  its  effect  as  a  monument  of  the  epoch  is  very  grand. 
Over  the  door-way  in  the  centre  is  a  bronze  equestrian  bas* 
relief  of  Henry  IV.,  which  replaces  one  destroyed  during  the 
Révolution;  a  séries  of  niches  contain  tliemost  distinguished 
of  the  magistrales  of  Paris  from  early  times;  and  in  the  cen- 
tre of  the  roof  is  a  valuable  dock,  lighted  at  nighl,  by  Le- 
paute.  The  quadrangle,  which  is  approached,  like  the  whole 
of  the  exlernal  front,  by  a  flight  of  steps,  is  surrounded  by 
an  arcade  and  porlico,  under  one  of  the  arches  of  which, 
facîng  the  entrance,  is  a  splendid  bronze  statue  of  Louis  XIV. 
Around  the  freize  of  this  court  were  marble  tablets,  inscribed 
with  the  principal  evenls  of  the  life  of  Louis  XIV.,  from  1659 
to  1669;  and  chrcular  comparlments  in  the  spandrils  of  arches 
Were  charged  with  armoriai  bearings,  now  effticed.    The  lu- 
carnes of  this  court  are  YCry  beautiful  and  light*   The  circu-^ 
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lar  roof  of  the  principal  staircase  is  divided  iAto  comparl- 
ments,  the  mouldings  and  interior  parts  of  whicli  are  richly 
sculptured.  On  tlie  landing-place  is  a  curions  groined  roof, 
conslructed  to  imitate  wood-work,  and  is  a  monument  of  tlie 
taste  of  tlie  times  of  Henry  II.  The  Grande  Salle,  or  Salle  At 
Trône,  occupies  the  whole  length  of  the  central  portion  of 
the  building,  and  is  a  most  magnificent  apartment.  The  fire- 
places  are  vast,  and  are  crowned  with  recumbent  figures  in 
vrhïie  marble,  of  the  same  date  as  the  staircase.  The  build- 
ings on  the  northem  side  of  the  court  fonn  the  résidence  of 
thePrefectofthe  departmenl;  those  on  the  south  and  east, 
varions  public  offices.  The  most  interesting  recollections  are 
connected  with  this  fine  monument  of  the  16th  century, 
which  from  the  time  of  its  érection  bas  witnessed  many  of 
the  most  important  political  acls  of  the  révolutions  with  which 
the  country  bas  been  visited.  The  room  where  Robespierre 
held  his  council,  and  where  he  attempted  to  destroy  himself, 
is  shown,  as  well  as  the  window  where  General  Lafayelte 
embraced  Louis  Philippe,  and  showed  him  to  the  people  in  1830, 
as  the  Best  of  Republics,  It  is  the  central  one  of  the  Grande 
Salle,  and  is  the  same  window  from  whence  Louis  XVI.  spoke 
to  the  populace  with  the  cap  of  liberty  on  his  head.  AU  the 
reTolutions  of  France  bave  been  raliGed  in  this  historical 
room,  and  bave  been  put  into  exécution  on  the  Place  de 
Grève  beneath.  The  fumiture  of  the  Grande  Salle  is  not 
worthy  of  the  apartment,  and  is  of  the  présent  century, 
Ihough  said  to  be  almost  coeval  with  the  building,  by  the 
persons  who  show  it.  This,  as  well  as  every  part  of  the  édi- 
fice, will  be  completely  restored  according  to  the  new  plans, 
and  ail  the  public  offices  connected  with  the  préfecture  of  the 
department  will  be  joined  together  under  the  same  roof. 
Strangers  are  readily  admilled. 

In  the  buildings  of  the  Hôtel  de  Ville  the  Bibliothèque  de  la 
Ville,  which  bas  been  removed  to  35,  quai  d'Austerlitz,  on 
account  of  the  altérations  now  going  on,  is  to  be  ultimately 
replaced.  This  collection  was  bequeathed  to  the  town  of 
Paris,  by  M.  Moriau,  Procureur  du  Roi,  in  1769.  Il  is  rich 
n  manuscripts  upon  the  history  of  France,  and  contains 
50,000  volumes.    (See  Public  Libraries.) 

The  Place  de  Grève  is  celebrated  as  having  been  the 
^ene  of  most  of  the  public  deeds  of  blood  that  bave  occurred 
in  the  capitaL   Ils  pavement  is  stained  wUU  the  blood  of  Ihci 
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vicUms  of  ail  révolutions,  and  vrith  that  of  the  crlmlnals  ex 
ecuted  by  the  hand  of  justice,  till  withiu  a  few  years.  Great 
improvements  in  the  architectural  appearance  of  this  place 
hâve  been  made  by  the  extension  of  Uie  Hôtel  de  Ville,  and 
the  widening  of  the  quay.  In  tlie  north-west  corner  of  it 
may  still  be  perceived  one  of  those  beauliful  turrets  formerly 
so  abundant  in  Paris. 

The  Pont  d'Arcole,  which  leads  from  the  Place  de  Grève 
to  the  Ile  de  la  Cilé,  is  a  small  suspension-bridge  for  foot- 
passengers  only,  who  pay  a  toU  for  passing.  It  was  erecled 
after  the  designs  and  under  the  direction  of  M.  Duvergier,  and 
was  opened  on  the  2lst  of  December,  1828.  Its  length  is  106 
yards,  and  its  breadth  5.  The  chains  pass  over  a  small  arch- 
way  of  masonry,  erected  in  the  middle  of  the  river.  Tliis 
bridge  is  celebrated  for  the  slaughter  made  on  and  aboul  it 
during  the  conflict  of  the  Royal  Guards  and  tlie  people  in 
1830.  It  derived  ils  présent  name  from  a  young  man,  who, 
beading  the  people  in  their  advance  upon  it  with  a  flag  in  his 
hand,  was  killed  under  the  archway  in  the  middle  ;  and  from 
his  name  being  Arcole,  added  to  the  similarity  of  this  trait  of 
courage  to  one  shown  by  Napoléon  at  Arcola,  the  présent  ap- 
pellation arose.  It  is  to  be  rebuilt  on  a  larger  scale. 
The  visilor  may  proceed  by  the  rue  des  Arcis,  to 
St.  Merri,  2,  rue  St.  Martin,  parish  church  of  the  7th 
arrondissement. — This  church  was  originally  a  small  chapel 
dedicated  to  St.  Pierre  des  Bois,  near  which  St.  Mederic  or 
St.  Merri  died  in  700.  In  the  y  car  1200,  the  church,  being 
built  on  the  site  of  the  chapel,  took  for  ils  patron  St.  Merri, 
whose  relies  it  contained.  The  présent  édifice  was  begun  in 
1520,  but  was  not  finished  till  1G12.  It  is  a  cruciform  church, 
liaving  tlie  uprlhern  transept  not  so  deep  as  the  soutliern  one, 
and  the  tower  placed  at  tlie  soutli-western  angle  of  the  nave. 
Double  aisles  are  on  each  side  of  the  nave,  but  not  of  the 
choir;  behind  the  tower,  on  the  southern  side  of  tlie  nave,  a 
large  chapel  of  the  Holy  Sacraracnl  was  erected  in  1764, 
The  western  front  lias  a  good  portai  of  excellent  worknian- 
shipofthe  date  1520,  and  the  western  end  of  tiie  church 
altogelher  of  an  carlier  style  Ihan  Ihe  choir  and  ils  chapels 
Two  turrels  are  placed  at  the  junction  of  llie  choir  and  ils 
apse.  In  the  inlcrior,  Ihc  nave  and  choir  hâve  large  clore? * 
tory  Windows  with  good  tracefy,  but  no  Iriforium,  and  llie 
transepts  hâve  çach  a  liae  rosacey  thaï  of  tUe  souUiern  tf an- 

26 
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sept  being  the  most  elaborale.  The  junctures  of  the  vault- 
ing,  mouldings,  and  piers,  are  ail  made  without  imposts, 
according  to  the  style  prévalent  in  France  In  the  ï6th  century, 
except  in  the  chapels  of  the  choir,  where  curions  examples  of 
large  circular  pillars  with  bands  for  capitalsoccur.  The  key- 
stones  of  the  vaulting  nbs  of  the  nave  and  of  the  aisles  are 
good  spécimens  of  tlie  workmanship  of  the  time  ;  and  the  roof 
of  the  cross  is  covered  with  rather  late  flamboyant  tracery. 
The  structure  of  the  northem  aisle  of  the  nave,  being  a  senes 
of  chapels  opening  into  each  other,  is  worlhy  of  notice.  The 
choir  was  barbarized  in  the  years  1751-4.  In  the  chapel  of 
the  Sacramenl  is  a  good  picture,  by  Golson,  of  St.  Charles 
Borromeo  at  Milan,  and  another  of  St.  Chrysostom,  by 
Pérou.  In  the  northem  aisle,  a  Descent  from  the  Cross, 
probably  a  copy,  is  of  some  value,  and,  in  i^the  passage 
leading  to  the  sacristy,  is  a  fine  Visitation  of  the  Sick.  The 
two  last  chapels  of  the  southern  aisle  of  the  choir  aiso  contain 
some  good  paintings.  In  the  Windows  of  the  choir,  transepts, 
and  chapels,  are  still  preserved  some  fine  spécimens  ofpainted 
glass,  said  to  hâve  been  executed  by  Pinaigrier.  The  tower 
of  this  church  bas  become  unfortunately  famous  from  the 
events  of  1832,  and  from  the  obstinate  résistance  made  in  it 
and  the  adjoining  streets  by  a  handful  of  young  men  against 
the  king*s  troops. 

At  the  corner  of  the  rues  Maubuée  and  St.  MartUi,  is  tbe 
Fontaine  Maubuée^  builtin  1733. 


mammuD  4ïmms»omsoammmov.{i) 

On  entering  this  arrondissement  by  the  rue  Popincourt,  at 
the  northem  end,  the  visitor  will  pass  by  a  large  barrack,  and 
will  find  a  small  fountain  omamenled  with  bas-reliefls,  oppo- 
site which  is 

St.  Ambroise,  2d  district  church  of  8th  arrondissement.— 
This  church,  built  for  a  couvent  of  nuns,  called  the  ^nnon- 
eiades,  in  1639,  was  enlarged  in  1802,  and  annexed  to  the 
parish  of  St.  Marguerite.  It  consists  of  a  nave,  choir,  and 
side  aisles  ;  but  is  perfectiy  plain  In  its  architecture,  and  of 
small  dimensions.  There  is  a  large  chapel  of  the  Virgin,  open- 
ing into  the  eastem  aisle.    On  the  east  wall  of  the  nave  is  a 

(1)  Ali  that  part  of  the  9th  arvQiMlssement  which  lies  between  the  fosié 
d«  U  BMtlUe  an<t  the  rue  St.  Paid  i»  incluiez  imdtr  tbil  1ieâ4, 
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curious  picture  of  a  nun  wearing  a  crown  of  Miorns;  in  the 
west  aisle  a  St.  John  tlie  Baptist;  and  at  the  entrance  of  the 
choir,  an  oblong  picture  of  the  Adoration  of  the  Magi.  On 
the  west  wall  is  a  remarkable  Ecce  HomOy  and  a  Magdalene, 
of  the  scliool  of  Mignard.  In  the  choir  is  a  picture  of  St. 
Ambrose  protecting  an  Arian  from  his  enemies,  by  Wafflard, 
of  the  modem  French  scliool. 

Behind  tlie  church  of  St.  Ambroise,  is  the 

Abattoir  de  Popincourt,  or  dk  Menilhontant,  the 
largest  of  the  five  establishments  of  tlie  kind  in  Paris,  and 
which  may  be  taken  as  a  model  for  ail  the  others,  which  only 
differ  from  it  in  size  and  the  position  of  their  buildings.  It 
was  erected  in  1810,  and  consists  of  23  piles  of  buildmg, 
placed  on  a  slophig  ground,  and  arranged  within  an  enclosure 
of  walls  645  feet  by  570.  In  front  of  the  abattoir,  a  small 
public  walk  is  planled,  and,  at  the  enlrance,  are  two  pavi- 
lions,  containing  the  bureaux  of  the  administration.  To  the 
rigbt  and  lefl  of  the  central  court,  438  feet  in  length  by  291 
in  breadth,  are  four  buildings,  separated  by  a  road  traversing 
the  ground  in  its  whole  breadth.  Thèse  are  the  slaughter* 
houses,  each  141  feet  long,  by  96  broad;  a  llagged  court  sépa- 
râtes them  inlo  two  piles,  each  of  which  contains  eight 
slaugbter-houses  for  the  use  of  the  butchers,  who  keep  the 
keys  of  those  respectively  belonging  to  them.  Each  slaughter- 
house  receives  air  and  light  from  arcades  in  the  front  walls, 
Above  are  spacious  attics  for  drying  the  skins  and  deposiling 
the  tallow;  and  that  they  may  be  always  cool,  a  considérable 
projection  bas  been  given  to  the  roofs.  Behind  thèse  slaugh- 
ter-houses  are  two  ranges  of  sheds,  containing  sheep-folds, 
and  at  their  extremilies  two  ^tables  :  each  of  thèse  buildings 
Gontains  its  loft  for  forage,  and  complètes  on  the  sides  of  the 
court  the  principal  masses  of  buildmg  which  form  the  esta  • 
blishment.  At  the  bottom  of  the  court,  in  which  there  is  a 
commodious  watering-place,  and  folds  for  the  cattle,  are  two 
detached  buildings  for  melling  tallow.  They  are  traversed 
in  their  length  by  a  broad  corridor,  which  gives  access  to  four 
separale  melling-houses,  below  which  are  cellars^  containing 
coolers.  Beyond  thèse,  on  a  Une  parallel  to  the  outer  walI, 
are  two  buildings  raised  on  cellars,  in  which  the  skins  are 
kept.  In  the  remotest  part  of  the  ground,  in  front  of  the 
enlrance,  is  a  double  réservoir  for  water,  228  feet  in  length, 
built  in  solid  masonry,  and  resting  on  vaulis,  under  whic|i  aro 
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glande  fot*  carriages.  Caille  and  slieep,  on  enlering  Paria, 
are  imniedialely  taken  lo  one  of  Ihe  abaltoirs,  and  are  Ihere 
kepl  al  Ihe  cost  of  Ihe  hulcher.  The  slaughlering  is  carried 
on  every  aflernoon,  and  the  meal  is  laken  lo  Ihe  shops  every 
night.  Al  Ihe  ahaltoir  de  Popincourt  the  weekly  slaughler- 
ing is  nearly  as  follows  :  400  oxen,  300  cows,  600  ealves,  and 
2,000  sheep  ;  lliese  numbers  being  ralher  under  Ihe  gênerai 
average.  The  eslablislimenl  is  superinlended  by  a  résident 
inspecter  of  police,  and  gives  occupation  in  ils  internai  ar- 
rangements, independently  of  Ihe  butchers  and  their  servants, 
lo  18  familles.  The  whole  is  conducled  with  very  extraor- 
dinary  cleanliness,  more  Ihan  could  be  expecled  from  Ihe 
nature  of  the  uses  lo  which  il  is  applied,  and  strangers  are 
readily  admitled,  on  application  al  the  porteras  lodge. 

The  rue  St.  Maur  leads  hence  into  the  rue  de  la  Roquette. 
Hère  the  visilor  will  immediately  be  slruck  with  the  aspect 
of  the  Iwo  large  prisons,  lately  erected,  one  for  condemned 
criminals  on  Ihe  easl,  the  other  for  juvénile  offenders  on  the 
wesl.  (See  Prisons.)  The  Barrière  d'Aulnay,  al  the  upper 
end  of  this  slreet,  which  is  lined  with  Ihe  shops  of  dealers  in 
tombs,  stone-masons,  and  persons  who  sell  funereal  garlands, 
opens  in  front  of  Ihe 

Cerietery  of  Père  la  Cuaise.(I)— This  tract  ofground  on 
the  slope  of  a  hill  exlending  from  Belville  lo  Charonne,  on 
the  north-east  of  Paris,  was  celebraled  in  the  14th  century  for 
the  beauty  of  ils  situation  ;  under  Louis  XIV.  as  Ihe  résidence 
of  Père  La  Chaise  ;  during  1 60  years  as  the  country-house  of  the 
Jesuits;  and  in  the  présent  day  is  Ihe  principal  cemelery  of 
Ihe  French  capital.  In  Ihe  earliesl  âges  of  Ihe  monarchy,  this 
spot  was  called  Champ  rÉvêque^  and  belonged  lo  the  Bishop 
of  Paris.  In  the  14th  century,  a  wealthy  grocer,  named  Re- 
gnault,  erected  upon  Ihe  ground  a  raagnificenl  house,  which 
the  people  called  la  Folie  Regnault.  After  the  dealh  of  Rc- 
gnault,  this  mansion  was  bought  by  a  female  devolee,  and 
presenled  lo  Ihe  coramunily  of  Ihe  Jesuits  in  the  rue  SI.  An- 
toine. Il  conlinued  lo  bear  ils  former  name  lill  Ihe  reign  of 
Louis  XIV.,  who  authorised  the  Jesuits  lo  call  il  Monl  Louis. 
Thaï  monarch  being  particularly  attached  lo  Père  La  Chaise, 
his  confessor,  appointed  him  superior  of  this  establishment  in 
17C5,  and  Mont  Louis  Ihen  became  the  focus  of  the  Jesuitical 

(1)  Gonductors  and  a  plan  of  the  cemetery  are  to  be  bad  at  tbe  gat« 
on  enterlDg. 
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power  in  France.  The  bouse  was  enlarged,  and  ihe  garden 
extended  and  ornamented;  but  on  tbe  suppression  of  the  or- 
der,  Monl  Louis  was  sold  to  pay  the  creditors  of  the  oommu- 
nity.  It  aflorwards  passed  through  several  hands,  and  was 
purcliased  for  160,000  fr.  by  M.  Frochot,  prefect  of  the  Seine, 
to  he  converled  into  a  cemetery.  H  then  consisted  of  42  acres. 
M.  Brongniart  was  appointed  to  adapt  tliis  spot  to  its  new 
destination  ;  and  he  preserved  whatever  could  be  rendered 
subservient  to  the  use  or  embellishment  of  the  new  establish* 
ment.  Winding  paths  were  formed,  a  wide  road  was  opened 
to  where  the  mansion  of  Père  La  Chaise  formerly  stood,  and 
with  the  sbrubs  and  fruit  tree&  were  mingled  cypresses  and 
willows.  The  cemetery  of  Père  La  Gliaise  was  consecrated  in 
tbe  beginning  of  1804;  and  on31st  May,  of  tliesame  year, 
the  fîrst  corpse  was  buried  Uiere.  Its  présent  extent  is  nearly 
100  acres,  and  it  is  entirely  surrounded  by  walls.  Tiie  ad  van- 
tageous  situation  of  this  spot,  on  the  slopeof  a  hill,  surrounded 
by  luxuriant  valleys  and  rising  grounds,  and  commanding  an 
extensive  view  of  a  picturesque  and  glowing  landscape,  bas 
occasionedittobechosenby  themostdistinguished  personages 
as  tiie  place  of  their  interment;  consequently  no  Parisian  ce- 
metery can  vie  with  that  of  Père  La  Chaise  in  the  number  and 
beauty  of  its  monuments.  Some  of  them,  of  large  dimensions 
and  élégant  architecture,  are  in  the  form  of  temples,  sepul- 
cbral  chapels,  f uneral  vaults,  pyramids,  andobelisks;  others 
présent  cippi,  columns,  altars,  ums,  etc.,  variouslyornaroent- 
ed  ;  many  are  surrounded  by  columns  of  wood  or  iron,  within 
wbich  are  planted  flowers  and  shrubs  ;  and  nearsomeof  Uiem 
are  benches  to  which  kindred  and  friends  repair  to  give  vent 
to  feelings  of  affection  and  regret.  A  subterranean  canal, 
which  conveyed  water  to  the  Maison  de  Mont  Louis,  slill 
exists,  and  furnishes  a  su(fîcient  supply  to  keep  the  plants 
and  herbage  in  perpétuai  verdure.(l)    The  cemetery  of  Père 

(I)  In  Ihis  cemetery  there  are  threeklndsof  graves  :— perpétuai  graves, 
tànporary  gravc^s,  and  fosxea  communes.  The  last  are  four  feet  and  a  half 
deep,  in  whicb  the  poor  are  gratultously  buried  in  cofAns  placed  dose 
to,  but  not  upon,  eacb  otber.  The  two  latter  klnds  of  graves  are  re- 
opened  every  flve  years,  Ihatterm  being  suroclent  for  the  décomposition 
or  bodies  in  this  clayey  soil  ;  but  the  ground  of  eacb  grave  may  be 
boagfat  elthel*  for  six  years  or  for  ever,  at  tbe  Urne  tbe  trenches  are 
about  to  be  re-opened,  in  the  event  of  it  not  being  in  tbe  line  of  any 
road  it  fs  in  contemplation  to  form.  Application  for  the  purchase  of 
eround  is  to  be  made  at  tbe  bureau  of  tbe  cemetery,  or  at  the  Bureau  des 
Ciaiett^re9,Uùtel  de  Ville.  (9ee  PaY9içAi<  Statistics,  CEMBTBRics,etc. } 

25. 
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La  Ohai^  is  appropriated  to  the  intennent  of  the  itthabitantâ 
oftlie  ôtli,  6th,  7th,  8lli,  and  9lh  arrondissements  only,  except 
in  the  case  of  the  purchase  of  ground  for  ever,  when  remains 
may  be  brought  there  from  any  part  of  the  capital,  or  the 
kingdom.    The  gateway,  which  is  immediately  opposite  tlie 
barder,  is  placed  in  the  middle  of  a  semi-circular  recess  ;  and 
is  adorned  with  funereal  omaments,  and  inscriptions  in  La- 
tin from  the  Scriptures.    It  leads  into  a  semicircular  area, 
on  each  side  of  whicli  is  a  lodge.    The  divisions  on  the  rigbt 
and  left  of  the  avenue  opposite  the  entrance  présent  noUiing 
worth  notice.    Talcing  the  road  to  the  right  at  the  extremity 
of  the  avenue,  a  court  is  passed  on  tlie  right  in  which  is  the 
Bureau  de  renseignements.    A  door  to  the  right  of  the  court 
leads  to  the  Jews'  burial-ground.    It  contains  handsome  mo- 
numents of  Calmer,  Madame  Fould,  and  M.  Diaz  Garvalho. 
Beyond  this  spot,  on  the  right,  stands  the  mostpicturesqueand 
interesting  monument  in  the  cemetery,  the  tomb  of  Abelard 
and  Heloisa,  who  died  in  the  middle  of  the  12th  century.    It 
consists  of  a  sepulchral  chapel  of  the  pointed  style  of  the  13th 
century,  formed  by  M.  Lenoir,  out  of  the  ruins  of  the  cele- 
brated  abbey  of  the  Paraclete  founded  by  Âbelard,  and  of 
-which  Heloisa  was  the  first  abbess.    Its  form  is  a  parallelo- 
gram,  14  fcet  in  length  by  n  in  breadth  ;  and  its  height  is  24. 
A  pinnacle  12  feet  in  élévation  rises  out  of  the  roof,  and  four 
smaller  ones,  exquisitely  sculptured,  terminale  the  angles. 
Fourteen  columns,  six  feet  in  height,  with  rich  capitals,  sup- 
port 10  arclies,  and  the  latter  are  surmounted  by  comices 
wrought  in  flowers.    The  four  canopies  are  decorated  with 
sculptured  figures,  roses,  and  médaillons  of  Abelard  and  He- 
loisa.   In  this  chapel  is  the  tomb  built  for  Âbelard,  by  Peler 
the  Vénérable,  at  the  priory  of  St.  Marcel.    He  is  represented 
in  a  recumbent  posture,  the  head  slightly  inclined  and  Ikc 
hands  joined.    By  his  side  is  the  statue  of  Heloisa.    The  bas- 
reliefs  round  this  sarcophagus  represenl  the  falhers  of  the 
church.    Al  the  foot  and  on  onc  side  of  the  tomb  are  inscrip- 
tions ;  and  at  the  angles  are  four  short  inscriptions  rclating  to 
the  origin  of  the  monument,  ils  removal,  and  ils  érection  in 
tlic  Musée  des  Monuments  Français,  from  whence  it  was 
transporled  lo  Ihe  cemetery  of  Père  La  Chaise.  Near  this  spot 
repose  General  Murray  and  Rcar-admiral  Colhert.    Farther 
on,  iv  a  fine  marble  monument  with  a  médaillon  of  Pierre 
lx>uis  Serre.    On  the  side  of  the  avenue  opposite  the  chapel  of 
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Abélard  ànd  Heloisa  are  two  divisions,  tlie  most  reftiarkable 
monuments  in  wliicli  are  tliat  of  tiie  greal  naturalist,  Guvier; 
tiiose  of  M.  and  Mme.  Réveillon,  of  wtiom  ttie  latter  was  tlie 
first  victim  of  tlie  Révolution  in  1789,  when  tlieir  paper-hang- 
ings  manufactory  in  tbe  Faubourg  St.  Antoine  was  burnt  by 
the  populace;  and  that  of  Mme.  Pigault  Le  Brun.  In  the  next 
divisions  are  interred  a  M.  Schacheres,  shoemaker  to  Made- 
moiselle d'Orléans,  whose  epitaph,  composed  by  bimself  and 
inscribed  on  bis  tomb  before  bis  deatb,  is  the  nepltu  ultra  of 
vanity  ;  Uie  Ducbess  de  Fleury  ;  the  noble  family  de  Goigny  ; 
the  Prince  de  Monaco,  who  in  1819  drowned  bimself,  at  the 
ageof6l  years;  the  Russian  princess  Gatignie,  aCothic  mo- 
nument; the  célébra ted  médical  professor  Halle;  Delambre, 
theastronomer;  Lord  Dormer;  Langlés,  the  Oriental  scholar; 
the  Marcliioness  de  Gondorcet  ;  the  famous  Regnault  St.  Jean 
d'Angely  ;  Baron  Denon,  a  pedestal  surmounted  by  a  bronze 
statue  of  that  distinguisiied  traveller  ;  the  Duke  de  Laval  Mont- 
morency ;  and  the  Ducbess  de  Gastries,  a  handsome  monu- 
ment. The  next  divisions  of  this  section,  comprised  between 
the  principal  avenues,  may  be  called  classic  ground.  Hère  are 
interred  :— the  aeronaut  Gharles,  successor  of  Monlgolfier; 
Madame  Dufresnoy,  surnamed  the  tenth  muse  of  the  âge  ;  the 
celebrated  chemist  Fourcroy,  a  bust  of  marble  ;  Hauy,  the 
mineralogist;  Van  Spaendonck,  painterof  flowers;  Jean  and 
André  Thouin,  of  the  Gardenof  Plants;  Breguet,  the  celebrat- 
ed watch-maker;  Parny,  author  of  the  Guerre  des  Dieux; 
Chenier  ;  Bernardin  de  St.  Pierre,  author  of  Paul  and  Virginia  ; 
Gretry,  tbe  celebrated  composer;  the  poet  Delille,  a  plain 
tomb  of  large  dimensions,  surrounded  by  palisades,  and  bear- 
ing  no  inscription  but  bis  name  ;  Boieldieu  and  Bellini,  the 
celebrated  composers;  Dupuytren,  the  great  surgeon  and 
anatomist;  the  Marquis  de  Boufflers;  l^evosl,  inventor  of  the 
Panorama,  a  black  marble  pyramid  ;  Visconli,  a  sarcophagus 
of  black  granité  surmounted  by  bis  bust;  Ginguené,  a  dislin- 
guished  autlior;  the  celel)rated  Talma,  a  plain  monument 
without  inscription;  GericauU,  the  painter;  Madame  Blan- 
chard, whoperished  July  CUi,  1819,  by  her  balloon  taking  lire, 
a  cippus  surmounted  by  a  globe  in  fiâmes  ;' and  the  composer 
Méhul.  Aller  visithig  the  above  monuments,  the  visitor  should 
cross  the  avenue  and  inspect  those  on  the  opposite  side,  as  far 
as  the  second  turning,  leaving  the  chapel  behind  him.  Hère 
ar«  Interred  Yalencienne,  landscape-painter^  Isabey,  sen.; 
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the  Baroi^  de  St.  Just,  author  of  Uie  Calife  49  Ba§âad^  etc.; 
the  Baron  des  Fonlaines,  once  tUe  owner  of  the  ground  wliere 
the  cemetery  is  formed;  Desaugier,  the  author  and  songster. 
In  Uie  avenue  at  one  extremity  of  which  H  seen  the  cbapel, 
are  several  handsome  sepulchral  monuments,  wlûch  should 
not  escape  attention.  In  the  middle  of  the  Rond  Point  stands 
a  beauliful  monument  erected  by  public  subscription  to  the 
memory  of  Casimir  Périer,  consisting  of  an  excellent  statue 
of  the  stalesman  placed  on  a  lofty  pedestal.  Around  this  cir-< 
cular  space  are  sepulcltral  chapels  of  the  families  Souriac  and 
Mallet,  the  latler  surmounted  by  a  une  marble  group  of  the 
Virgin  and  infant  Jésus  ;  hère  also  areinterred  Uie  Duke  de 
Prias  ;  M.  le  Bailli  de  Grussol,  a  superb  monument;  YalentUi 
Hauy,  wlio  taught  the  blind  to  read  by  means  of  characters 
in  wood  ;  Monge,  the  geometer,  a  handsome  sepulchral  cbapel 
surmounled  by  a  temple  with  bis  bust  in  marble,  erected  by 
his  pupils  ;  and  Madame  Guizol.  A  small  patli  leads  oiï,  a 
liltle  south  of  the  principal  road  to  the  right,  to  a  part  of  the 
cemetery  in  which  are  the  tombs  of  Labédoyère;  the  Sièyes 
family;  MarshalLauriston,etc.;  a  curious  turret-shaped  tomb 
and  a  large  obelisk  will  also  be  remarked  hcre.  The  prin- 
cipal road  winding  round  the  fool  of  the  liill  should  next  be 
followed  by  the  visiter.  Along  ils  whole  extent  it  présents  a 
succession  of  the  most  beautiful  tombs.  Some  of  the  most 
remarkable  are  those  of  the  Duke  de  Valmy;  Jacob  Ricardo, 
Esq.;  Marshal  Kellermann;  tlie  naval  tomb  of  Count  Rosilly 
Mesros;  the  Laffitte  family  ;  Lanjiiinais;  Toulouse;  Prince  de 
Gaslelcicala;  the  wife  of  Marshal  Macdonald;  General  Gou- 
Tion  St.  Gyr;  Gount  Lavaletle;  Hon.  Ashiey  Gooper;  Gen. 
Frère  ;  Fitzherbert,  etc.  A  rising  ground  at  the  eastem  end 
of  the  cemetery,  to  v^hich  this  road  leads  the  visiter,  and  from 
-whence  there  is  a  most  delightful  view  over  Yincennes,  is  co- 
vered  v^ith  some  tombs  of  remarkably  élégant  construction  ; 
among  them  is  one  of  the  Marquise  de  Dalmalie,  daughter-in* 
law  of  Marshal  Soult.  Tlie  visiter  should  no  w  mount  the  hill 
west  of  the  avenue,  and  he  v^ill  then  (Ind  liimself  among  Uie 
marshals  of  Napoléon,  and  many  of  the  greatest  names  of 
France.  The  tomb  that  will  Urst  meet  his  eye,  south  of  the 
principal  road,  is  the  élégant  sepulchral  column  of  Viscoual 
de  Martignac  ;  after  it  he  will  find  the  monuments  of  General 
d'Abadie;  MiotdeMelito;  de  Sussy;  thecelebrated  Vobiey; 
the  Goupt  de  Grave,  minister  of  Louis  XYl.  ;  the  Duke  Decrés» 
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a  monument  of  large  dimensions,  on  whicli  two  baâ-reliefs 
represent  naval  actions  in  wliicli  he  was  engaged  witli  tlie 
English;  Marslial  Serrurier;  the  Ducliess  de  Mazarin;  ilie 
Count  de  la  Marlillière,  a  sarcophagus  surrounded  by  small 
cannon;  la  Reveillière  Lepeaux,  a  noled  cliaracler  at  llie 
Révolution;  Hué,  the  faithful  attendant  of  Louis  XYl.;  the 
Abbé  Sicard,  director  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  School;  Delan- 
neau,  founder  of  the  collège  of  Ste.  Barbe  ;  Gen.  de  Kever- 
sau;  Gen.  Pacthod,  with  Eylau  inscribed  on  bis  tomb;  the 
Chancellor  Cambacérès,  an  élégant  monument;  Rabaut-Pom- 
mier  and  Mestezart,  Prolestant  ministers,  the  lalter  a  tomb  in 
the  form  of  a  cottage;  the  celebrated  Madame  Cottin;  Mar- 
iai Beurnonville,  a  pedestal  of  black  marble  ;  the  family  of 
Boode,  a  temple  of  large  dimensions;  Beaumarchais,  the  dra- 
matist;  Marshal  Davousl,  Prince  d'Eckmuhl,  a  pyramid  of 
granité  ;  Marshal  Lefèvre,  a  magnificent  sarcophagus  of  v^hile 
marble,  vfilh  two  figures  of  Famé  crowning  the  busl  of  tlie 
Marshal  in  relief,  a  serpent,  the  cmblem  of  immortality,  en- 
circling  bis  sword,  and  the  inscription— 6'oWa«,  maréchal, 
ducdebantzickf  pair  de  France  :  FleuniSyAvant-Garde^  Pas- 
sage duRhifif  Âltenkirken,  Dantzicky  Montmirail;  Marshal 
Masséna,  Prince  d'Essling,  a  pyramid  of  while  marble,  21 
feel  in  height,  a  portrait  of  the  Marshal  in  bas-relief,  and  the 
inscription — Rivoli,  Zurich,  Gênes,  Essling  ;  Marshal  Suchet, 
Duke  d'Albufera,  a  lofly  allar  tomb,    of  beauliful  white 
marble,  richly  ornamented  with  bas-reliefs  of  fine  exécution  ; 
Cren.  Vallesteros;  Baron  de  Vertpré,  a  handsome  monument; 
General  Gollaud,  a  pyramid  of  black  marble  ;  General  Dumuy, 
an  antique  tomb  of  black  marble;  the  Russian  Gounless  De- 
midoff,  a  most  beautiful  temple  of  white  marble,  the  altic 
supported  by  ïO  columns,  in  the  midst  of  which  is  seen  a 
tomb  surmounted  by  a  cushion  bearing  the  arms  ahd  coronel 
of  thedeceased;  Lameth,  3  columns  placed  logether  bearing 
each  an  urn;  Garoille  Périer;  Manuel,  the  celebrated  orator  ' 
of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  ;  Girodet,  the  celebrated  painler, 
a  monument  with  bis  bust;  General  Foy,  a  superb  monument 
erected  by  a  national  subscriplion,  consisting  of  a  massive 
sppulchral  chapel  surmounted  by  a  temple,  in  which  is  seen 
a  statue  of  the  gênerai  in  theact  of  addressing  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies  ;  Benjamin  Constant,  a  small  plain  tomb;  Dulong; 
and  Marshal  Ney.  A  little  to  the  wesl  of  thèse  tombs,  and  near 
ta  the  tomb  of  Gen.  Foy,  are  those  of  Baron  Simon,  a  pedestal 
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of  black  tnarble  surmounted  by  an  obeliak  and  ail  UHl$ 
Gen.   Count  de  PuUy;   the  Marchioness   de  Beaubarnals, 
sisler-in-law  of  the  Ëmpress  Joséphine  and  molher  of  Ma- 
dame de  Lavalelle  ;  Parmenlier,  lo  whom  France  is  in  a  great 
measurc  indebled  for  tUe  gênerai  cultivalion  of  the  po|ato,  an 
élégant  tomb  erected  to  his  memory  by  the  apotheearies  of 
the  capital;  General  YignoUes;  Camille  Jordan,  a  deputy»  a 
handsome-sarcopliagus;  and  Gaptain  Cochrane  with  his  bro- 
ther.    Westward  of  thèse  are  the  tombs  of  some  great  men: 
Molière,  a  sarcophagus  of  stone,  supported  by  four  columns 
and  surmounted  by  a  vase  ;  La  Fontaine,  a  cenotaph,  crown- 
ed  by  a  fox  in  black  marble,  and  ornamented  with  two  bas- 
reliefs  in  bronze,  one  representing  the  fable  of  the  iro2^  and 
the  stork,  and  the  other  the  wolfand  the  lamb;  Cardinal  Lai- 
tier de  Bayanne;  Laplace,  the  great  astronomer,  a  tomb  of 
while  marble,  from  which  rises  an  obelisk  surmounted  by  an 
urn,  ornamented  with  a  star  encircled  by  palm-brancbesand' 
the  inscriptions  alluding  to  his  works — Mécanique  Céleste — 
Système  du  Monde-^Probabilités  ;  General  d'Arbouville,  a 
sepulchral  chapel;  General  Berckheim;  Marshal  de  Perignon, 
an  antique  tomb  ;  Madame  de  St.  Julien,  sumamed  by  Voir 
taire  tlie  Papillon  Philosophe;  the  Countess  de  la  Marcke, 
illegitimate  sister  of  the  King  of  Prussia,  a  column  of  grey 
marble  crowned  by  an  urn  ;  Mrs.  Adamson,  a  lofty  pyramid  ; 
the  Marquis  de  Clermont  Gallerande,  who,  on  the  mémor- 
able lOth  of  August,  placed  himself  between  Louis  XYl.  and 
the  mob,  to  défend  his  sovereign  ;  and  a  lofty  obelisk  of  the 
Gemond  family.    The  visiter  is  now  recommended  to  ascend 
the  hill,  and  to  examine  that  part  of  the  cemetery  which  lies 
beyond  the  straight  road  that  is  formed  along  the  brow  of 
the  hilI.    Hère  he  will  fmd  numerous  English  tombs,  and 
many  that  are  exceedingly  beautiful.    Beginning  from  the 
eastern  end  of  tbis  road,  where  he  had  previously  tumed  off 
■to  tlie  tombs  of  the  marshals,  he  will  find  those  of  Count 
Chaptal  ;  the  Perregaux  family  ;  Count  Rougemont  de  Lowen- 
berg,  a  handsome  tomb;  the  family  Craufurd  d'Orsay;  Miss 
Luscombe,  with  an  élégant  Latin  inscription;  Picard,  the 
dramatist;   Sir  M.  Cromie;  the  Delessert  family;  Madamp 
Maurenq,  a  white  marble  column,  round  which  some  living 
ivy  is  most  tastefùUy  trained  ;  Lady  Headley  ;  Sir.  W.  Keppel, 
and  a  great  number  of  other  English  tombs.    Hère  toc  ara 
Ihe  monumçhts  of  Uie  Duke  of  Fernan  ^u^^*  SpanUb  Amn 
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bassadol'^  of  Ihe  Gount  de  Montmorency;  Lady  Granville 
Temple,  a  sepulchral  urn  ;  Ctount  Daru,  Author  pf  the  Hislory 
ofVenice;  Don  M.  L.  Urquijo,  a  handsome  circular  temple  • 
and  a  remarkably  beautiful  cliapel  wilhout  any  inscription,' 
but  very  sumpluous  inits  deUils,  standing  next  to  it.  A  litlle 
fartber  to  the  west,  and  on  the  same  side  of  the  avenue,  is  the 
tomb  of  ason  of  the  Marquis  di  San  Tommaso,  an  exquisite 
pièce  of  teulpture,  wilh  an  angel  surmounting  it.    Beyond 
this,  at  the  end  of  the  avenue,  is  a  handsome  tomb,  with  a 
lofty  obelisk,  erected  to  the  memory  of  the  daughter  of  llie 
Duchess  de  Duras;  and  near  it  is  Ihe  élégant  tomb  of  the 
Marquis  d'Argence.  Hère  too  is  a  very  lofty  tomb,  shaped  lilce 
an  elongated  pyramid,  erected  lo  the  memory  of  M.  Beau- 
jour  ;  and  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  objects  in  the  ceme- 
lery.    From  Ihis  part  the  stranger  may  follow  the  walk  which 
leads  towards  the  south.    He  virill  pass  near  the  tombs  of 
Naldi,  a  celebrated  vocalist;  Tallien,  who  aller  having  wield- 
ed  the  destiniesof  France  died  in  abject  poverty;  the  Abbé 
Sabatier  de  Cabre,  who  was  the  first  Ihat  demanded  the  con- 
voeatioa  of  the  States-General  in  1789;  M.  Boulard,  who 
UBdertook  a  journey  to  the  quarries  of  Carrara,  to  buy  the 
marble  for  the  construction  of  his  tomb;  and  De  Sèze,  the 
illustrious  defender  of  Louis  XVI.,  an  élégant  pyramid.    The 
visitorwill  nôw  arrive  al  the  chapel  of  the  cemetery,  which  is  a 
pkdn  but  élégant  Doric  building,  aboul  66  feet  by  28  in 
length  and  breadth,  and  56  feet  in  height.    In  front  of  it  is  a 
large  open  space,  ftrom  whence  the  most  enchanting  view  of 
the  capital  is  to  be  enjoyed;  and  firom  no  other  spot  in  the 
environs  does  Paris  présent  a  more  picturesque  or  more 
magnificent  appearance.    Behind  the  chapel  and  near  it  will 
be  found  the  monument  of  the  Abbé  Gaultier;  but  the  reader 
is  recommended  to  proceed  to  the  celebrated  David's  tomb, 
on  the  right  hand  of  the  terrace  in  front  of  this  édifice,  and 
thence  to  survey  the  lower  part  of  the  cemetery,  and  the 
prospect  beyond.    Trees  and  shrubs  grow  thickly  in  this 
lower  part,  and  a  walk  through  it  will  be  pleasing,  if  not  in- 
teresting.  The  tombs  are  principally  those  of  persons  '*  hard- 
ly  known  to  famé  ;"  but  there,  as  elsewhere,  much  will  be 
found  to  attract  and   reward  attention.     The  temporary 
graves  are  mostly  placed  hçreabouts;  and  beyond  are  the 
fosses  communes.    Two  long  alleys  extend  from  tlie  chapel 
to  the  first  cross  walk  tbat  occurs  ou  çntçring  the  cemf^ry  ; 
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they  are  planted  with  overhangiiig  lime  trees,  and  bave  a 
solenm  ])ut  pleasing  effect.  The  division  of  ttie  cemetery  be- 
tween  Ihem,  aad  in  gênerai  ail  this  lower  portion  of  il,  does 
not  conlain  many  ornamenU  tbal  would  inlerest  the  gênerai 
visiter.  If  tbis  spot  be  entered  during  tbe  earlier  months  of 
the  summer,  tbe  odoriferous  sbrubs  wbich  it  contains»  and 
tbe  blossoms  of  its  groves  of  acacia  trees,  fiU  thé  air  with  tbe 
most  delightful  perfum.e  ;  and  in  tbe  cool  of  tbe  afternoon  U> 
visit  tbis,  tbe  most  interesting  place  of  public  burial  in  tbe 
world,  is  one  of  tbe  lûgbest  gratifications  that  a  traveller  can 
enjoy.  Even  military  celebrity  is  not  wanting  to  it;  for,  m 
1814,  when  tbe  forces  of  tlie  allied  powers  approached  Paris, 
formidable  batteries  were  estabbstied  in  tbe  cemetery  of  Père 
La  Chaise,  because  it  commanded  the  vast  plaUi  extending  to 
Yincenncs.  Tlie  walls  were  pierced  with  loop-holes.  The 
pupils  of  the  scbool  of  Alfort  occupied  this  position  on  the 
dOth  of  Marcb,  and  successfully  resisted  two  attacks  of 
Russian  troops  sent  against  them  by  General  Barclay  de 
ToIIy.  Upon  a  tbird  attack,  however,  the  Russians  made 
tbemselves  masters  of  tlie  cemetery  ;  and  their  possession  of 
llie  batteries  bastened  tbe  capture  of  tbe  village  of  Gharonne. 
Paris  having  capitulaled  tbe  same  evening,  tbe  Rusâans 
formed  their  camp  in  the  cemetery,  and  eut  down  many  trees 
for  fuel,  lu  1815,  when  tbe  combined  forces  of  the  allies 
surroundcd  Paris  a  second  time,  the  interments  hère  were 
temporarily  suspended  ;  since  tbose  times  of  trouble  tbe  sa- 
cred  enclosure  of  tbis  cemetery  lias  not  been  disturbed  by 
any  olher  uitruders  than  tbe  constantly  flowing  ttde  of  tlie 
living  bringuig  bittier  tbe  dead,  or  the  crowds  of  the  curimi$x^ 
on  Sundays  and  festivals.  Père  La  Chaise  is  one  oLltortffost 
beautiful  as  well  as  interesting  sights  of  Paris.  TiUmpect  it, 
as  it  deserves,  would  require  many  days,  and  once  «len  it  is 
never  forgotten.  Althougb  it  cannot  be  denied  that  from  tbe 
élégance  and  magniGcence  of  many  of  its  monuments,(l)  tbe 
ideas  conveyed  by  it  to  tbe  mind  speak  almost  as  mucb  of 
the  living  and  tlieir  works  as  of  tbe  dead  and  tlieir  memory, 

(1)  H  has  bcen  calculaled  ihat,  during  Ihe  35  ycars  this  ground  has 
been  dcvotcd  to  its  présent  purpose.  not  less  Ihan  loo  inIlUons  of  francs, 
or  4  iniliions  sterling,  liave  been  expended  in  the  érection  of  the  monu- 
ments; and  it  vvill  ba  a  subject  of  regret  to  thinli  that,  from  the  slight 
nature  of  their  consiriielion,  Ihe  greater  part  of  fhem  will  probably 
not  e»lst  ai  the  end  of  the  ceatury.  The  nuint>er  of  tomba  is  upwards 
of  13,000. 


ig  Impossible  lo  walk  tlirougb 
!,  witliout  receiviog  froin  Ihe 
e  lessoD  of  eood.(i  j 
1  visitor  \s  advised  lo  Tollow 

lie  trill  flnd  two  plaia  but 
not  flnislied,  but  Jestined  Ui 
DD  tbe  lower  part  or  tlieir 

ohjecis  from  many  paris  of 
sre,  on  wliicli  Louis  XIV.  re- 

on  his  triumplial  enlrj,  on 
.  dérives  Ils  oame.  Tiie  road 
>  is  wide,  willi  a  tioe  avenue 
;e  circular  space  immedialely 
pot  Tor  the  holding  ot  public 
i;  and  displays  ortire-works, 
lere  wheoever  lliey  are  given 
Ëlfsées. 

oine,  wlilcli  leads  westward, 
ultt  streel,  Is,  it  is  said,  to  be 
ilevards.  The  slranger  will 
âges,  and  may  pass  on  to  tbe 
B  T^cpus. — TIlis  smalt  hospi- 

duke  wliose  name  it  bears, 
lie  Duchess  ot  Bourbon,  ia 
iriDcess  il  lias  been  supporl- 
s.  Tlie  situalion  is  airy,  and 
ifort  prevail  in  tlie  eslablisl»- 
liich  18  are  for  womcn.  Tlie 
illend  upon  tlie  inmates. 
JUS  isatNo.  IS,  in  liieËSme 
tiotvever,  sent  lo  Ibe  Fol  de 
;quentl;  emply. 
s  once  a  convent  of  Ibe  order 

into  a  boarding-scliool,  but 

religious  liouse.    Witliin  Ibe 

small  private  cemelery,  con- 

lainini;  tbe  romains  of  several  noble  familles,  de  Noaillos,  de 

Grammoul,  de  Monlaigu,  Itosambo,  Lamoignou,  etc.,  anil 

(1)  For  the  convenlmce  ofthe  MrADgfr  in  Paris,  tl  nia;  hc  nienllanfrt 
Ihat  an  omnllmi  leave»  tbe  lilaci  dii  <;BrrouMl  tor  the  «melery,  and 
Tiet  tena, eierf  Uvc  minutes,  [rnm  3  In  tlie  moriiUiE  tUl  diitli. 
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among  Ihem  those  of  Lafatette.  Hère,  in  a  quiet  corner 
of  a  spot  almost  unknown,  and  beneath  a  very  simple  tomb, 
tlie  purest  publie  character  of  modem  times  lies  by  the  slde 
of  bis  wife,  surrounded  by  bis  relations,  bi  an  adjoining 
place  of  sépulture,  many  victims  of  tbe  reign  of  terror  bave 
likewise  found  a  resling-place.  The  visitor,  wbo  desires  to 
see  tbis  Interesting,  tbough  small,  cemetery,  may  readilj 
obtain  permission  on  application  at  tbe  porteras  lodge. 

Tbe  stranger  wiU  arrive,  by  tbe  rue  de  Picpus,  at  tbe 
barrier  of  tbe  same  name,  and  will  tben  fînd  bimself  in  tbe 
village  of  Bercy;  wbicb  contains  notbûig  to  call  for  bis 
attention,  except  a  small  cbiîrcb  lately  erected,  and  tbe 
warebouses  for  wine,  stretcbîng  for  balf  a  mile  along  tbe 
river.  Wine  can  be  lefl  bere  witbout  paying  tbe  entrance* 
duty  into  Paris,  and  disposed  of  by  tbe  mercbant  wbose  bouse 
of  business  is  witbin  tbe  walls  of  tbe  capital.  Tbe  sbore  may 
bere  be  seen  at  times  covered  witb  casks  of  wine  to  a  great 
distance. 

The  Pont  de  Berct,  or  de  la  Gare,  is  a  small  and  élé- 
gant suspension  bridge,  witb  a  central  and  Iwo  subordinate 
suspensions,  tbe  cbains  of  wbicb,  in  two  sets  of  i  eacb,  pass 
over  two  piles  of  masonry  erected  in  tbe  stream. 

Immediately  witbin  the  Barrière  de  la  Râpée  stands  tbe  great 

DÉPÔT  DES  Fourrages,  for  tbe  use  of  tbe  garrison  of  Pa- 
ris.—A  bandsome  building,  300  feet  long,  and  4  sloreys  in 
beight,  contains  tbe  oats  and  otber  grain  used  by  tbe  caval- 
ry;  and  by  ils  side  a  long  ettenl  of  covered  sbeds,  600  feet  in 
lengtb,  and  35  feet  bigb,  is  kept  continually  full  of  straw, 
bay,  etc.  On  the  slde  of  tbe  river  is  a  bouse  for  tbe  clerksand 
other  persons  employed  in  superintending  tbis  establishment. 

Tbe  rues  Villiot  and  de  Rambouillet  lead  into  tbe  rue  de 
Reuilly  ;  at  tbe  western  end  of  wbicb  is  tbe  large  pile  of 
buildings,  erected  by  Colbert,  for  the  royal  manufactory  of 
looking-glasses  (removed  to  313,  rue  St.  Denis),  butnow  con- 
verted  hito  a  barrack.    Near  tbis  is  tbe 

Hôpital  St.  Antoine,  20C,  rue  du  Faubourg  St.  Antoine. 
—Tbe  abbey  of  St.  Antoine  baving  been  suppressed,  tbis 
bospilal  was  establisbed  in  the  buildings,  in  1795.  Tbe  struc- 
ture is  modem,  it  baving  been  rebuill  in  1770,  afler  tlie  de- 
signs of  Lenoir  le  Romain .  A  new  ward  was  eoustnicled  in 
1799.  The  patients  bere  are  of  Ibe  same  class  as  at  tbe  Hôtel 
Dieu  ;  and  they  ar«  attçndçd  by  the  Smrs  dç  Stc.  Mwhe^ 
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the  limnher  of  beds  ia  26û,  but  300  can  h^  inade  up  if  r^ 
quired.  The  total  number  of  patients  admitted  in  1837  was. 
3,495;  and  the  average  mortality  was  1  in  8.47.  Pbysicians  :  ' 
Drs.  Guérard,  Mailly,  and  Kapeler;  surgeons  :  Drs.  Bérard 
and  Aîné,  The  days  for  visiting  the  patients  are  Sundays  and 
Thursdays,  but  strangers  are  admitted  every  day,  on  appii* 
cation  at  the  bureau. 

bi  the  rue  St.  Bernard  stands 

Ste.  Marguerite,  parish  churcb  of  the  8th  arrondisse^ 
ment.— It  was  originally  a  cliapel,  erected  in  1626,  but  be- 
came  parocbial  in  1712;  the  nave  and  aisles  are  probably  of 
the  first  date,  the  choir  and  transepts  of  the  latter,    It  is  a 
cruciforro  church,  with  single  side-aisles  in  the  nave  and 
choir;  the  transepts  are  only  cliapels,  that  to  the  south,  of 
the  Virgin,  that  to  the  north,  of  St.  Vincent  de  Paule.  A  large 
cbapel,  dedicated  to  les  Ames  en  Purgatoire,  leads  ont  of 
the  north  aisle  of  the  choir;  it  was  built  in  1765,  and  is  mi- 
serably  painted  in  fresco.    In  an  architectural  point  of  view, 
tiiis  church  is  without  interest  :  the  tower  is  mean,  and  tlie 
nave  very  low.   But  the  riches  of  its  pictorial  décorations  wiU 
amply  repay  the  visit  of  the  connaisseur.    In  the  south  aisle 
of  the  nave  is  a  Massacre  of  the  Innocents,  about  10  feet  by  7, 
of  tbe  school  of  Domenichino  ;  a  very  fine  production,  re- 
markable  for  the  number  of  figures  which  it  contains,  and  for 
the  beauty  of  some  of  tlie  female  countenances.    In  the  nave 
is  a  large  picture  of  the  Expulsion  of  Ste.  Marguerite,  by 
VVafflard,  of  the  modem  French  school.    The  south  transept 
contains  a  Holy  Family,  of  exquisite  éxecution.  It  is  probably 
a  French  or  Flemish  painting,  bearing  strong  marks  of  the 
school  of  Rubens,  and  of  the  bold  delicacy  of  Vandyke.    A 
very  beautiful  Assumption  stands  near  it.    To  the  west  of  the 
altar  of  the  Virgin  is  a  fine  Descent  from  tlie  Cross,  by  Le- 
sueur;  on  the  east,  a  Christ  in  the  Manger,  of  the  same 
school.    On  the  east  side  of  this  transept  is  a  Salutation  of 
Mary  and  Elizabeth,  probably  by  Lebrun  ;  an  excellent  pic- 
ture :  and  on  each  side  of  it  are  two  large  paintings  by  Gai- 
loche  and  Restant,  of  St.  Vincent  de  Paule,  forming  part  of  a 
curions  and  valuable  séries  of  pictures  relating  to  that  saint, 
possessed  by  this  church.   Over  the  sacristy  door,  in  the  south 
aisle  of  the  choir,  is  a  painting,  about  8  feet  by  7,  on  wood» 
representing  an  Entombment  of  the  Saviour,  of  the  school  of 
Albert  Durer,  and  of  great  value.   Tho  oortb  alslQ  of  the 
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choir  has  a  sroall  painting  of  a  female  saint,  near  the  altar 
of  St.  Geneviève.  Behind  the  high  altar  is  a  bas-relief  of  the 
Descent  from  the  Cross,  by  two  pupils  of  Girardon,  inwhite 
niarble.  In  the  north  transept  are  three  large  and  good  pic- 
lures  of  différent  actions  of  St.  Vincent  de  Paule,  in  one  of 
which  he  is  represented  with  St.  François  de  Sales,  and  in 
two  are  portraits  of  Queen  Anne  of  Austria.  A  fourtb  pic- 
ture,  of  indiffèrent  exécution,  represents  the  apotheosis  of 
the  saint;  and  there  are  also  in  this  transept  a  modem  paint- 
ing of  St.  Ambroise,  and  a  Christ  bearing  the  Cross.  No  tra- 
dition is  preserved  in  the  church  of  the  places  from  whence 
thèse  pictures  came.  The  rector  of  Ihis  church  was  the  first 
Catholic  priest  who  married  at  the  Révolution.  It  is  said  that 
the  unfortunate  Dauphin,  son  of  Louis  XVI.,  who,  after  the 
death  of  bis  parents,  was  placed  under  the  care  of  a  cobbler, 
named  Simon,  whose  ill  treatment  caused  bis  prématuré 
death,  was  buried  in  the  cemetery  of  this  church. 

Returning  from  hence  into  the  rue  du  Faubourg  St.  An- 
toine, the  stranger  will  pass  by  the 

Marché  Beau  veau,  which  consists  of  two  spacîous  cover- 
ed  galleries,  and  was  erected  in  1779  :  it  is  ill  built,  dirty, 
and  badly  supplied. 

At  No.  124,  rue  du  Faubourg  St.  Antoine,  is  a  hospital  con- 
taining300  beds,  at  présent  used  as  a  succursal  establishment 
to  the  Hôtel  Dieu,  but  ultimately  intended,  it  is  believed,  to 
become  an  hospice  for  old  men.  This  building  was  formerly 
appropriated  to  the  réception  and  fducation  of  orphan  and 
foundling  children  connected  with  the  establishment  of  the 
Enfans  Trouvés.  The  children  bave  been  lately  united  in 
one  and  the  same  hospice  (see  12th  arrondissement). 

On  the  northern  side  of  the  same  street  is  the  Fontaii^b 
Ste.  Catherine,  décora ted  with  pilasters  surmounted  by  a 
pedimcnt.    Nearly  opposite  the  rue  St.  Nicholas  leads  to  the 

HÔPITAL  Royal  des  Quinze-Vingts,  38,  rue  de  Charen- 
ton.— This  hospital  for  the  blind  was  founded  by  St.  Louis  in 
1260,  at  the  corner  of  the  rue  St.  Nicaise  in  the  rue  SU 
Honoré,  and  was  removed  to  the  Hôtel  des  Moxtsquetaires 
Noirs,  in  1779,  by  Cardinal  de  Rohan.  At  the  Révolution 
part  of  the  property  of  this  institution  was  confiscated,  but 
wasrestored  in  1814.  The  number  of  families  living  hère 
is  300,  the  bluid  being  received  with  their  families,  and  en- 
oouraged  to  marry,  if  single.   In  a  few  instances  both  the 
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Husi>aiid  and  wife  are  blind.  None  are  admitted  but  tho$e 
absolutely  both  blind  and  indigent,  and  such  are  received 
liera  from  any  part  of  tlie  kingdom.  £ach  blind  person,  if 
unmarried,  received  24  sous  a-daj,  if  married,  30  sous,  for 
Iheir  food  and  clothing  ;  they  are  lodged  gratuitously.  Tbe 
cbildren  of  those  that  are  married  are  sent  to  a  primary 
school  ;  and  an  asylum  is  instituted  for  them  in  tbe  hospital, 
-where  boys  remain  lill  16,  and  reçoive  3  sous  a-day,  and 
gbrls  remain  till  21,  and  reçoive  5  sous  a-day.  Their  appren- 
tice  fées  are  paid  by  Uie  establishment.  Those  cbildren  that  are 
blind  are  sent  to  the  Institution  Roffale  des  Jeunês  Aveugles 
(see  lOth  arrondissement).  Besides  the  inmates  of  this  hos* 
pital  there  are  600  out^-doer  pensioners  altached  to  it,  divided 
into  three  classes,  who  reçoive,  Istclass,  100  fr.:  2nd  class, 
150  fr.  ;  and  3rd  class,  200  fr.  per  annum.  The  chapel  of  tbi« 
establishment,  dedicated  to  St.  Antoine,  was,  in  1802,  annexed 
to  tbe  parish  of  Ste.  Marguerite,  as  a  chapel  of  ease.  Strangers 
are  admitted  to  the  hospital  daily. 

Adjoining  it  is 

St.  Antoine,  first  chapel  of  ease  to  Ste.  Marguerite.^This 
church,  as  above  stated,  forms  a  part  of  the  Hôpital  Royal  des 
Quin2e-Yingts,  but  is  uninteresting.  It  was  built  in  1701,  and 
annexed  to  the  parish  of  Ste.  Marguerite  in  1802. 

The  rue  du  Faubourg  St.  Antoine  ends  at  the 

Place  de  la  Bastille.— The  Bastille  was  attacked  and 
captured  by  the  mob  on  the  14th  of  July,  1780.  In  May  and 
June  of  the  foUowing  year  it  was  demolished,  in  pursuance  of 
a  decree  of  the  National  Assembly,  and  part  of  the  materials 
were  employed  in  the  construction  of  the  Pont  Louis  XVI.  Its 
site  now  forms  the  Place  de  la  Bastille,  and  the  moat  is  con- 
verted  hito  a  basin  for  beats  passing  through  tlie  new  canal. 
In  the  centre  of  the  place,  the  construction  of  a  fountain  waa 
begun,  by  order  of  Napoléon,  but  bas  been  »nce  abandoned. 
Aecordhig  le  the  design  presented  by  Denon,  an  arch  over  the 
Canal  St.  Martin  was  to  bear  a  bronze  éléphant  more  than  72 
feet  high,  including  the  tower  supported  by  the  animal.  The 
waterwas  to  issue  from  the  trunk  of  this  colossal  figure;  each 
of  whose  legs  was  to  measure  six  feet  in  diameter,  and  in  one 
ef  them  was  to  be  a  staircase  leading  to  Uie  tower.  The  great 
plaister  model,  of  what  would  bave  been  at  the  same  time  a 
very  beautifui  aswell  as  singular  monument,  still  stands  with- 
iB  Ibe  enclosure^  exposed  to  the  weather,  and  daily  receiv*- 

26. 
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ing  fresh  dégradation.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  so  intéresOng 
a  relie  of  Ihe  idea  of  so  great  a  man  stiould  be  thus  suffered  to 
go  to  decay.  Under  the  Restoration  il  was  intended  to  erect  a 
colossal  figure  of  Uie  city  of  Paris  on  the  base  already  con- 
structed  for  the  éléphant  of  Napoléon;  but  after  the  events  of 
July  1830,  this  plan  also  was  altered,  and,  on  the  28th  July  of 
the  year  following,  the  works  of  the  présent  monument  were 
commenced  in  person  by  King  Louis  Philippe.  The  lower 
part,  which  was  erected  by  Napoléon,  consisls  of  an  immense 
hyperboloidal  arch  thrown  over  the  canal,  round  which  is 
placed  a  vast  cireular  casing  of  masonry,  externally  formed 
into  two  concenlric  bases  ;  the  lower  one  of  which  was  in- 
tended to  hâve  been  the  grand  basin  of  the  fountain,  and  is  of 
red  Flemish  marble  ;  the  upper  one  of  white,  with  lions'  heads 
and  laurel  wrealhs  surrounding  its  comice  at  regular  inter- 
vals.  Witliin  this  pile  of  masonry  was  the  apparatus  of  pipes, 
etc.,  for  the  fountain,  with  staircases  descending  to  the  canal. 
The  vaulted  work  under  the  monument  is  well  worth  being 
visited.  In  the  centre  of  the  upper  roarble  base  is  to  be  placed 
an  immense  column  of  the  Doric  order,  constructed  of  Russian 
bronze,  similar  to  that  of  the  Place  Vendôme,  but  without 
any  central  nucleus  of  stone,  and  which  we  will  describe  as 
it  is  intended  to  be  when  completed.  Its  dimensions  are  as 
follows:— 130  feet  in  height,  and  il  feet  in  diameter;  but 
with  the  pedestal,  bases,  and  figure  on  Uie  summit  it  will  be 
2&  feet  higher  Uian  its  rival.  A  spiral  staircase  of  205  steps, 
with  double  open  balustrades,  goes  from  the  base  to  the  sum- 
mit, and  on  a  cippus  placed  on  the  top,  a  figure  represenling 
the  Genius  of  France,  15  feet  in  heigiû,  will  stand  in  the  po- 
sition of  the  antique  flying  Mercury.  On  one-Iialf  of  the  sur- 
face of  tlie  piUar  are  inscribed  in  vertical  columns  of  large 
gilt  letters  the  names  of  persons  who  fell  at  the  taking  of  tlie 
Bastille,  and  on  the  other  half,  the  names  of  those  who  were 
killed  duruig  the  three  days  of  July  1830.  At  each  corner  et 
the  base  is  a  Galiic  cock  gilt,  supporting  laurel  wreaths,  and 
on  the  sides  of  it  are  bas-reliefs  and  dedicatory  inscriptions. 
The  architect  originally  entrusted  with  the  exécution  of  the 
éléphant,  M.  Alavoyne,  was  also  charged  with  the  érection  of 
this  monument  ;  but,  dying  lately,  M.  Leduc  has  been  com-* 
missioned  to  continue  the  works,  which  may  be  expected  to 
be  soon  completely  finished.  The  total  cost  will  be  about  oae 
million  of  francs,   Strangers  are  admitted  by  an  order  (Wmq 
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the  Directeur  des  Monuments  et  BàUments  Publics,  â  l'Hôtel 
du  Quai  d'Orsay. 

At  the  enirance  of  the  rue  St.  Antoine  stood  Uie  triumphal 
arch  known  hy  the  name  of  the  same  saint,  wfaich  was  démo- 
lished  during  the  Révolution  ;  and  on  the  eastern  side  of  the 
Boulevard  St.  Antoine  was  once  the  résidence  of  the  cel»- 
brated  dramatist  Beaumarchais,  demolished  in  1823,  for  the 
forming  a  junctlon  canal  between  the  moat  of  the  Bastille  and 
the  basin  de  la  Yillette.  On  the  same  side  is  the  Grenier  à 
Sel,  a  building  of  but  little  interest.  About  9,000,000  pounds 
of  sait  are  annually  sold  hère  for  the  consuraptionof  the  capital. 

Opposite  to  this  building  is  the  small  théâtre  of  the  Porte  St. 
Antoine.    (See  Théâtres.) 

At  the  corner  of  the  rue  St.  Anloûie,  No.  216,  is 

The  Visitation,  a  small  church  built  by  F.  Mansard,  in 
1632,  for  the  Dames  de  la  Visitation.  The  domeis  supported 
by  four  arches,  between  which  are  Corinthian  pilasters 
crowned  witli  a  comice.  The  entrance,  elevated  upon  a 
flight  of  15  steps,  is  ornamented  witlilwo  Gorintliian  columns. 
The  interior  is  richly  adomed  with  scroll  work,  wreatbs  of 
flowers,  etc.,  but  contains  no  pictures.  It  now  belongs  to 
Protestants  of  the  Galvinistic  persuasion,  and  service  is  per- 
forroed  by  the  pastors  of  the  Oratoire  in  French,  on  Sundays 
and  festivals,  at  12^.  The  conventual  buildings,  destroyed 
during  the  Révolution,  were  very  extensive. 

Between  the  Place  de  la  Bastille  andtho  river  on  the  Boule- 
vard Bourdon,  is  the 

Grenier  de  BilSERV£.*-This  immense  storehouse  was  be- 
gun  by  order  of  Napoléon,  in  1807,  as  a  gênerai  warehouse 
for  the  corn,  grain^  and  flour,  required  by  the  city  of  Paris 
for  four  months'  consumption.  In  1814,  bowever,  only  the 
walls  of  the  ground-floor  were  finished  :  it  was  to  hâve  conr- 
sisled  of  five  storeys,  besides  the  ground-floor,  cellars,  and 
attics.  In  1816,  the  building  was  proceeded  with  on  a  more 
economical  scale,  and  the  ground-floor  was  roofed  in  and  di- 
vided  intemally  into  three  storeys.  It  is  1,050  feet  in  lengtli 
by  60  in  breath,  except  where  the  flve  projecting  comparl- 
ments  give  an  additional  breadth  of  12  feet;  and  is  30  feet 
higb.  Beneath  the  wliole  is  a  range  of  cellars,  under  which 
four  aqueducts  were  constructed  for  the  purpose  of  tumin^ 
flour-mills.  Every  baker  in  Paris  is  obliged  to  keep  conr 
^lantly  deposited  hère  20  fuU-sizçdsacks  of  flour,  and,  besides 
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this»  hai  th«  liberty  of  k^eping  btre  as  much  flouf ,  etc.,  iii 
store  as  he  pleases,  upon  payment  of  a  moderato  charge  for 
warehouse  room.  The  building  will  contain  96,000  sacks^; 
ihe  cellars  are  used  as  a  supplementary  entrepôt  for  wine. 
During  tbe  prevalence  of  the  choiera  fit  Paris,  in  1832,  this 
building  was  converted  into  a  temporary  hospital.  For  ad- 
mission, apply  at  the  bureau  attached  to  the  building,  in  the 
Place  de  l'Arsenal. 

The  Arsenal  imraediately  joins  the  Grenier  de  Réserve. 
About  1396,  the  city  of  Paris  built  an  arsenal  upon  this  spot, 
which  afierwards  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  govemment. 
A  dreadful  explosion  bavingtaken  place  in  1563,  the  buildings 
were  reconstructed  on  a  more  extensive  scale,  by  order  ef 
Charles  IX.  Henry  lY.  augmented  the  buildings  and  garden, 
and  ereated  the  office  of  grand-master  of  the  artillery,  in  fa- 
Tour  of  Sully*  Louis  XIV.  having  caused  arsenals  to  be  con- 
struetedon  the  frontiers  of  the  kingdom,  thecasting  of  cannon 
in  that  of  Paris  was  discontinued.  The  only  use  made  of  the 
foundries  siace  that  period  was  the  casting  of  the  statues 
which  adom  the  garden  of  Marly  and  that  of  Versailles. 
During  the  regenoy,  in  1718,  some  of  the  old  buildings  were 
demolished  to  erect  a  mansion  for  t|ie  grand-master.  In 
several  rooms  of  this  mansion  was  the  valuable  library,  called 
BiblioUièqtie  de  PaxUmy,  originally  formed  by  tbe  Marquis  de 
Paulmy  d'Argenson.  To  this  collection  were  subsequently 
added  that  of  the  Duke  de  la  Vallière,  and  several  olhers, 
when  it  took  the  title  of  Bibliothèque  de  V Arsenal,  During 
the  Restoration  il  was  called  the  Bibliothèque  de  Monsieur, 
tvom  its  having  been  purchased  by  the  Ck)unt  d'Artois,  afier- 
wards Charles  X.  ;  but  since  1880,  it  bas  resumed  its  appel- 
lation de  l'Arsenal.  H  is  very  rich  in  history,  foreign  litera- 
ture,  andpoetry,  particularly  in  Italian  works;  andcontains 
190,000  printed  volumes  and  6,300  manuscripts,  among  which 
are  some  beautiful  missals.  This  library  is  open  to  the  public 
from  10  to  3  every  day,  except  Sundays  and  holidays,  and 
fbom  the  l&th  of  September  to  the  ist  of  November.  In  the 
building  of  the  Arsenal,  a  bed-room  and  a  cabinet  of  the 
apartments  of  Sully,  in  which  he  used  to  receive  Henry  IV., 
are  stili  to  be  seen.  They  are  richly  gilt,  and  resemble,  in 
the  style  of  their  omaments,  the  chambre  à  coucher  de  Marie 
de  Medicis,  at  the  Luxembourg.  To  see  them,  apply  wKh 
passport  at  tli«  bureau  of  the  JDiWtor. 
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Glose  to  Mi6  Arsenal  are  to  be  seen  the  remains  of  the  once- 
magnificent  conveni  of  Ihe  Célestins,  and  of  their  small  church, 
which,  next  to  thaï  of  St.  Denis,  contained  the  greatest  num- 
ber  of  tombs  of  illustrious  personages  of  any  in  the  diocèse  of 
Paris.  It  was  particularly  celebrated  for  the  chapel  d'Or- 
léans, which  was  appropriated  to  the  remains  of  the  brother 
of  Charles  VI.  and  his  descendants.  The  architecture  of  thèse 
remains  is  interesting,  as  being  one  of  the  very  few  spécimens 
of  the  pointed  style  of  the  14th  century  extant  in  Paris.  The 
whole  is  in  a  state  of  dégradation,  and  is  converted  hito  ca- 
valry  barracks.  The  tombs  were  preserved  by  the  patriotic 
architect,  M.  Lenoir,  ui  the  Musée  des  Monuments  Français, 
and  two  remarkable  columnar  monuments  are  still  kept  at 
ihe  Louvre  in  the  Musée  de  la  Sculpture  Moderne, 

At  the  corner  of  tlie  rue  St.  Paul,  are  the  relies  of  part  of 
the  Hôtel  de  St.  Pau/,  Jong  a  royal  résidence;  they  are  of 
very  late  date.  The  house  is  now  occupied  by  a  company  for 
distributing  through  Paris  the  clarified  water  of  the  Seine. 

Opposite  the  Gélestins  is  the  Pont  de  Grammont,  a  small 
and  insignificant  wooden  bridge,  Connecting  the  Ile  Lou- 
viers  with  tlie  main  land.  The  course  of  the  river  between 
this  island  and  the  nortliern  bank  is  intended  to  be  tilled  up, 
and  a  new  quarter  will  then  be  built  on  the  island.  An 
élégant  suspension  bridge,  the  Pont  de  Damiette,  leads  also 
from  hence  into  the  Isle  St.  Louis  (see  9th  arrondissement). 

At  the  corner  of  the  rue  des  Lions,  in  the  rue  St.  Paul,  is  a 
small  square  turret,  of  the  time  of  Henry  IV.  ;  and  farther  up 
in  tlie  same  street,  on  the  eastern  side,  the  remains  of  the 
church  of  St.  Paul  will  be  perceived  embedded  in  the  wall  of 
a  house.  Ail  the  ground  between  the  rue  St.  Antoine,  the 
moal  of  the  Bastille,  the  river,  and  the  rue  du  Figuier,  was 
fonnerly  occupied  by  the  hôtels  and  buildings  which  Charles 
V.,  in  1360-5,  purchased  of  several  individuals,  and  formed 
into  a  royal  palace,  called  the  Hôtel  de  St.  Paul,  on  account 
of  the  proximity  of  the  church.  The  king  inhabited  the  holel 
of  the  Archbishop  of  Sens,  at  the  western  extremity,  and  the 
Hôtel  de  St.  Maur  was  occupied  by  liis  brothers.  Within  the 
enclosure  were  several  spots,  the  names  of  which  may  still 
be  traced  in  some  of  the  streets  formed  on  their  site,  such  as 
the  Hôtel  de  Puteymuce,  and  the  buildings  de  BeautreiUis,  des 
Lyons,  etc.  This  palace  was  abandoned  by  the  Idngs  of 
France  f^r  the  Palais  des  Toumelles;  and,  in  the  early  part 
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of  the  16th  enùiûry,  the  buildings,  haying  fallen  Info  bad 
repair,  were  successively  alieaated  from  the  crown,  and  sold. 

The  visilor  will  now  émerge  into  the  rue  St.  Antoine,  and 
will  ând  himself  nearly  opposite  to  No.  143,  the 

HÔTEL  DE  Sully.—  This  édifice  is  remarkableas  the  work 
of  Ducerceau,  and  the  résidence  of  the  celebrated  minister 
whose  name  it  bears.  It  is  in  good  préservation,  and  its 
court,  which  is  large,  is  richly  adorned  with  sculpture. 

On  the  soutbem  side  of  the  same  street.  No.  212,  at  the 
corner  of  the  rue  du  Petit  Musc,  or  de  Puleymuce,  is  a  good 
spécimen  of  the  style  of  tlie  times  of  Henry  IV. 

By  the  rue  Royale,  the  stranger  wiH  pass  into  the  Place 
Royale,  standing  on  the  site  of  the  famous  Palais  des  Tour- 
nelles,  socalled  from  the  vast  assemblage  of  turrets  which  its 
buildings  presented.  This  palace,  with  its  parks  and  gardens, 
oocupied  a  great  extent  of  ground;  and  some  of  the  neigh- 
bouring  streets,  which  stilï  bear  names  connected  with  it, 
point  out  the  site  of  some  principal  parts.  It  was  in  this 
palace  that  the  masquerade  took  place,  which  so  nearly  prov- 
ed  fatal  to  Charles  VI.  ;  and  it  was  in  the  great  court  that  the 
toumament  was  held,  in  which  Henry  II.,  tilting  with  the 
CSountdeMimtgomery,  reoeived  a  wound  in  the  eye,  of  which 
he  soon  after  died.  This  palace  was  destroyed,  in  consé- 
quent of  this  event,  by  Catherine  deMedicis,  in  1565,  and  the 
présent  place  begun  in  1604,  under  Henry  IV.  The  houses 
are  ail  of  red  brick,  coped  with  stone,  and  having  high  sepa- 
rate  roofs  ;  a  wide  but  low  arcade  runs  under  the  flrst  storey 
ail  round  the  place.  In  the  middie  is  a  large  square,  sur- 
rounded  by  iron  railings,  where  C^rdhial  Richelieu,  in  1639, 
eaused  an  equestrian  statue  of  Louis  XIII.  to  be  erected.  This 
was  destroyed  in  1793,  but  bas  since  been  restored  in  white 
marble  by  Dupaty  and  Cortot,  in  1829.  The  figure  of  the 
king  is  easy  and  graceful,  and  that  of  the  horse  is  bold  and 
natural.  At  the  corners  are  fountalns,  consisting  each  of 
three  concentric  basins.  This  place  was  formerly  the  centre 
of  the  court-end  of  the  town  ;  it  is  now  principally  inha- 
bited  by  professional,  and  other  persons  of  limited  income, 
and  who  like  to  enjoy  the  stateliness  of  large  and  quiet 
apartments,  without  the  expense  of  the  more  fashionable 
quarters. 

In  the  rue  St.  Louis  is  the 

FoNTAiNB  8t.  LOOis,  which  l«  erowaed  by  a  small  émue, 
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on  eachside  tritons  seated  on  dolphins. 

At  the  corner  of  the  rue  St.  Claude,  is 

St.  Denis,  dd  disti'ict  church  of  Sth  arrondissement.— On 
tbe  spot  where  this  élégant  churek  now  stands,  was  the  chapel 
of  a  couvent  of  nuns,  destroyed  in  1828.  The  présent  édifice 
bas  a  handsome  portico  of  four  lonic  colunms,  with  a  vesti* 
bule  befaind,  and,  at  the  east  end,  a  small  Italian  tower.  The 
interior  is  divided  into  a  nave  and  side  aisles  :  the  roof  of  tbe 
latter  is  supported  by  a  range  of  eight  lonic  colunuis  on  either 
6ide,  and  is  semicircttlarly  vaulted,  while  that  of  the  aisles  is 
flat.  Both  are  decorated  with  rectangular  compartoMots, 
containiBg  sculptured  omaments.  Orer  the  Testibule,  at  Um 
entrance,  is  an  orgaa  loft;  and  the  high  altar  stands  m  a 
semicircuiar  rccess  of  the  east  end  of  tbe  naTe,  while,  at  the 
corners  of  each  aisle,  are  four  chapels»  oae  ol  whieb,  la  tbe 
soutli  east,  is  dedicated  to  the  Virgin. 


This  division  of  Paris  includes  only  part  of  what  is  called 
the  Ile  de  la  Cité,  the  Ile  St.  Louis,  and  a  long  strip  of  land 
on  the  northern  bank  of  the  river,  as  may  be  iromediately 
perceived  on  référence  to  the  map.    For  the  convenience  of 
the  visitor,  the  latter  part  of  the  arrondissement  bas  been 
already  described  while  treating  of  tbe  two  preceding  ones. 
At  the  west  end  of  tbe  arrondissement,  is  tbe 
Pont  Neuf,  leading  from  the  Quai  de  la  Mégisserie  to  the 
Quai  Conti.— This  bridge  was  begun  by  Ducerceau,  under 
Henry  111.,  wbo  laid  the  first  stone  on  3lst  May,  1578.    The 
Works  were  discontinued  on  account  of  the  troubles  of  the 
Ugue^  and  not  recommenced  till  after  tbe  accession  of  Hen- 
ry IV.,  wbo  continued  it  al  bis  own  expense,  under  the  di- 
rection of  Marchand.    It  was  finished  in  1604.    Il  consists  of 
two  unequal  parts;  that  from  the  Ile  de  la  Cité  lo  the  north- 
ern bank  lof  the  Seine  containing  seven  circular  arches,  and 
that  to  the  soutbern  bank  only  five.     Ils  total  length  is 
1,020  feel,  and  ils  breadth  78.    The  arches  are  bold  ;  above 
them  is  a  large  projecling  comice  supported  by  Ihickly-set 
consoles  sculptured  into  grotesque  beads  ;  and  on  the  piers 
are  semicircular  recesses,  used  as  sliops.    On  tlie  square  area, 
that  projects  at  the  junctioo  of  the  two  parts  of  the  bridge. 
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a  bronze  slalue  of  Henry  IV.  was  erected  by  hîs  wîdow,  tfary 
de  Medicis.  Her  father,  Gosmo  de  Medicis,  had  sent  her  a 
bronze  horse  for  Ihis  purpose,  and  a  figure  of  Ihe  king  lo  suit 
it  was  cast  in  France.  This  statue  wasdestroyed  in  1792  ;  and 
on  ils  site  Napoléon  had  made  every  préparation  for  the 
érection  of  a  magnificent  granité  obelisk  of  tlie  extraordinary 
faeight  of  200  feet,  when  the  events  of  1814  put  an  end  lo  the 
Project.  In  1818,  the  présent  statue,  cast  by  order  of  Louis 
XVni.,  and  the  expenses  of  which  were  paid  by  public  sub- 
scription,  was  inaugurated  on  the  spot  with  much  ceremony 
and  a  great  display  of  enthusiasm.  The  model  was  made  by 
Lemot,  and  Ihe  métal,  fonned  oui  of  several  statues  at  that 
time  takendown,  and  including  those  of  Napoléon  and  Desaix, 
was  cast  by  PiggianL  The  toUi  height  of  tlie  statue  is  14  feet, 
ils  weight  30,000  pounds,  and  its  cost  337,860  fr.  Il  is  one 
of  the  best  statues  in  the  capital,  and  is  valuable  as  an  his« 
toric  monument.  The  pedestal  is  of  white  marble,  and  bears 
the  following  inscriptions. 

Henrici  Magni, 

Paterno  in  populutn  animo 

Kotissimi  l>rincipl% 

Sacram  efflglem. 

Civiles  tnter  tumultus, 

GaUia  indignante,  dejectam, 

Post  optatum  Ludovici  XVIil.  redilum, 

Ex  omnibus  ordinibus  cives 

JEre  coUatO  restiluerunt. 

fUecnon  et  elogium 

quod 

Cum  effigie  simul  abolitum 

Lapldi  rursus  Inscrit)! 

D.D. 

die  XXV.  Mens:  Aug.  M.D.GCC.XVIII. 

Curaverunt. 

On  the  opposite  end  is  the  following  inscription,  copied  from 
the  pedeslal  of  the  former  slalue  :—  » 

Enrico  IV.^ 
Galliarum  imperatori  Navar.  R. 

Ludovicus  XIII.  Filius  ejus 

Opus  inchoatum  et  tntermissum, 

Pro  dlgnltate  pietatis  et  imperii 

Plenius  et  amplius  absolvit. 

Emin.  D.  C.  Uichelius 

Commune  votum  popuii  promovll. 

Super  illustr.  viri 
De  BulUoQ,  BouUllier  P.  xrarii  F.  « 

Faoiendum  Curaverunt.  i 

M.D.^:.XXW. 
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Bas-reliefs  adora  tbe  sides  of  tbe  pedeslal.    In  one,  Henry  IV; 
is  seen  commandiag  food  to  be  dislributed  to  the  inhabitants 
of  Paris,  who,  diiriog  the  siège  of  the  capital,  had  taken  re* 
fuge  in  his  camp  ;  and  in  the  other,  the  king,  entering  as  a 
conqueror  into  his  capital,  stops  in  the  parvis  de  Notre  Damet 
and  gives  orders  to  the  prévôt  of  Paris  to  bear  to  the  inha- 
bitants  the  language  of  peace.    Undernealh  the  pedcstal,  at 
the  time  of  ils  foundation,  was  placed  a  magnificent  copy  of 
tbe  Henriade  of  Voltaire.    On  the  Pont  Neuf  formerlj  stood 
the  Pompe  de  la  Samaritaine,  so  called  from  a  bronze 
bas-relief  on  it,  which  represenled  Jésus  and  the  womaa 
pî  Samaria.    U  was  buill  in  1688,  to  supply  water  to  the 
Tuileries  and  tlie  Louvre,  and   was  demohshed  in  1813% 
Tbe  Pont  Neuf  is  célébra led  for  the  dog-shearers  establi^ed 
on  it. 
From  the  middle  of  this  bridge  the  slranger  passes  into  the 
Place  Dâuphine,  which  was  formed  m  1608,  and  received 
its  name  in  honour  of  the  birth  of  the  dauphin,  aflerwards 
Louis  XllI.    It  is  triangular,  and  the  bouses  which  surround 
il  are  irregularly  built  of  stone  and  brick.    In  the  centre  is  a 
fountain,  afler  the  designs  of  Percier  and  Fontaine,  erected 
in  1803,  to  the  memory  of  General  Desaix,  who  fell  at  the 
battle  of  Marengo.    It  was  formerly  the  résidence  of  the 
prbicipai  lawyers  and  ofiicers  of  the  Parlementy  and  was  the 
scène  of  some  curions  festivities  in  the  time  of  Louis  XIV. 
Immediately  behind  the  Place  Dauphine  lies  the 
Palais  de  Justice,  an  immense  pile  of  varions  buildings; 
the  visitor  will  do  well  to  pass  along  eitber  of  the  quays,  and 
to  enter  it  by  the  rue  de  la  Barillerie.    The  kings  of  France 
made  it  their  résidence  until  nearly  the  end  of  the  14th  cen- 
tui7  ;  part  of  it  is  said  to  bave  been  erected  by  Robert,  son 
of  nughCapet,  about  the  year  1000;  it  was  much  enlarged 
by  St.  Louis,  and  almost  entirely  rebuilt  by  Philippe  le  Bel, 
in  1313.    Louis  XI.,  Charles  vni.,  and  Louis  XIL,  aiso  made 
considérable  additions  to  it;  and  Francis  l.  resided  in  it  in 
1531.    In  1G18,  the  ancient  hall,  called  la  Salle  du  Palais, 
was  destroyed  by  fire  ;  and  the  présent  hall  was  erected  on 
its  site  in  1622,  by  Desbrosses.    In  i7G6,  anolher  fire  de- 
stroyed the  buildings  extending  to  the  Sainte  Chapelle,  and 
the  front  of  the  actual  édifice  was  then  constructed.    That 
part  of  the  building  whicli  fronts  the  rue  de  la  Barillerie 
consisls  of  a  central  édifice  and  two  wings  enclosing  a  court, 

:7 
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the  8fde  of  whièh  towards  the  street  is  ^it  iâ  by  à  riddy- 
urorked  and  gflt  railing,  which  bas  beéh  battered  and  altered 
«teyeiy  rerolution.  The  central  front,  approacfaed  by  a  lofty 
flight  of  «teps,  is  decorated  by  four  DoHc  colnmns,  support- 
ing  afoovetheentablature  and  balustrade  four  colossal  figures. 
From  tbe  roof  rises  a  low  square  dôme,  like  those  of  the  Lou- 
vre and  Tuileries.  The  wing  on  the  northem  side  contains 
the  hall  erected  hi  1622,  called  the  ScUle  des  Pas  Perdus, 
and  which  serves  as  a  place  of  meeting  in  front  of  many  of 
the  courts.  It  is  divided  into  two  parts  by  a  Une  of  arcades 
eKtending  along  il  in  the  middle  i  the  ceiling  is  vanlted,  and 
the  columns  are  of  the  Doric  order.  Its  length  is  216  feet, 
ând  its  width  84.  One  of  the  most  remarkable  things  which 
it  contains  Isa  fine  monument  to  the  memory  of  Malesherbes, 
the  upright  minister  and  defender  of  Louis  XVI.,  erected  in 
1822,  after  the  designs  of  Dumont.  From  the  Salle  des  Pas 
Perdus,  doors  lead  to  the  Court  of  Cassation,  the  Tribunal  de 
Première  Instance,  and  other  apartments  :  undemeath  it  is  a 
fine  vaaUed  room,  of  the  13th  century,  called  the  Sourieién, 
or  Cuisine  de  St.  Louis,  containing  some  curions  fire-places. 
(To  see  this  apply  at  the  Porteras  Lodge.)  In  the  central 
building  is  the  Royal  Court,  and  behind  it  the  Court  of 
Assizes.  The  southern  wing  contains  the  apartments  of  the 
officers  of  the  archives,  and  the  sacristy,  etc.,  of  the  Sahnte 
Chapelle.  The  roofs  of  ail  this  part  of  the  building  are  formed 
into  long  low  rooms  for  the  réception  of  the  judicial  section 
ef  the  archives  ;  those  over  the  Salle  des  Pas  Perdus,  erected 
towards  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Louis  XV.,  are  vaulted  with 
hollow  bricks  inv^ted  by  the  architect  Antoine.  From  the 
central  gallery  a  long  one  leads  to  the  Court  of  Cassation, 
and  the  dépendent  offices,  which  bas  lately  been  restored,  in 
the  style  of  the  times  of  Francis  I.,  at  great  expense  and  with 
much  taste  ;  a  smaller  one  opening  into  it  lias  the  panels  filled 
witii  portraits  of  the  most  célébrât^  French  legists.  At  the  end 
of  this  gallery  is  a  statue  of  St.  Louis,  remarkable  not  for 
itself,  but  for  its  position  -,  it  stands  against  the  wall  of  one 
•f  the  towers  of  the  palace,  in  which  the  will  of  Louis  XIV., 
immediately  on  ils  being  received  by  the  Parlement,  was 
enclosed  in  a  recess,  and  bricked  up,  in  order  thaï  its  exécution 
might  become  impossible.  This  recess  is  said  to  hâve  been 
jusl  wbere  tlie  statue  of  St.  Louis  now  stands.  The  Court  of 
Gai£ati<m  hoids  its  littings  in  a  room  which  was  formeriy  the 
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Htcmi»  ehamèfê  of  the  Pariemtiit.  Thé  piéàe  MttaaMiUi 
were  removed,  and  la  their  place  was  substituted,  by  Pejre, 
in  1810,  a  décoration  simple  in  design  but  ricb  in  ornament, 
This  courlis  adomed  with  statues  of  the  Gbancellors  d'Agues- 
seau  and  THÔpital,  by  Deseine,  and  a  picture  of  Louis  Phi- 
lippe. Tbe  ceiling  of  the  Court  of  Assiies  is  omamented 
with  paintûigs  by  Jean  and  Bon  BouUogne.  The  other  courts» 
including  the  Royal  Ck)urt,  are  very  ordinary  apartments, 
and  some  of  them  quite  inadéquate  to  the  purposes  tbey 
are  intended  to  fulfil.  On  ail  thèse  accounts  the  intended 
restoration  of  the  palace  will  be  highly  désirable.  A  roost 
Interesting  part  of  the  Palais  de  Justice,  on  account  of  itfi 
many  melancholy  associations,  is  the 

Ck>i!iciERGERiE,  which  was  the  prison  of  the  palace,  when  il 
was  used  as  a  royal  résidence.  Its  name  is  derived  from  tlie 
concierge  (keeper),  who  was  the  chief  of  a  jurisdiction  called 
BaiUiageéu^Paiaii,  had  the  title  oî  bailli,  and  enjoyed  several 
privilèges.  The  buildings  which  forin  this  prison  still  retaia 
the  character  of  feudal  tiraes,  and  bave  lately  been  repaired 
and  parUally  restored.  The  Conciergerie  is  now  used  as  a 
prison  for  persons  during  their  trial;  and  tbey  are  brought 
hère,  a  few  days  previously,  from  the  other  bouses  of  déten- 
tion. (See  Prisons.)  The  entrance  is  hy  an  arch  on  the  Quai 
des  Lunettes,  which  leads  to  a  court,  and  from  thence  to  the 
great  gâte  of  the  prison.  A  sombre  vestibule  communicates 
with  the  greffe,  the  advocates'  room,  the  gaoler's  apartments, 
and  the  parloirs,  The  room  in  which  Uie  Count  de  La  Valette, 
the  circumstances  of  whose  escape  are  well  known,  was 
confined  is  now  the  parloir  des  femmes.  The  dungeons  in 
which  the  unfortunate  Princess  Elizabeth,  sister  of  Louis  XVI., 
was  confined  ;  another  in  which  Robespierre  was  imprisoned  ; 
and  a  third  which  was  occupied  by  Louvel,  the  murderer  of 
the  Duke  of  Berry,  are  no  longer  used.  The  Conciergerie  will 
ever  be  mémorable  for  the  confinement  of  the  unfortunate 
queen  Marie  Antoinette,  who  was  imprisoned  hère  during  two 
months  and  a  half,  and  only  left  it  for  tlie  scaffold.  The  room 
which  she  occupied  was  afterwards  diminished  to  half  its  size, 
and  transformed  into  an  expiatory  chapel.  This  was  beau- 
tifully  fllted  up  with  medallions  to  the  memory  of  the  Royal 
family;  and  Mmre  were  som0  exquisite  pictures  by  Simon,  Pa- 
jou,  and  Drolling,  placed  in  it,  representing  events  connected 
with  the  last  days  of  the  Queen.   On  tb^  altar  was  a  well-K^om^ 
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posed  ittscripltod,  saki  to  hâve  beeu  written  by  Louis  XVIII  .(i) 
Since  1830,  ail  the  décorations  or  Ihis  cliapel  bave  been  oblite- 
rated,  the  piclures  removed,  aud  the  apartments  dovoled  to 
other  uses.  This  prison  bas  several  times  been  tlie  Uieatro  of 
dreadful  massacres.  The  most  récent  was  on  tlieSd  and  3d  of 
September,  1793,  wben  230  persons  wcre  inhumanly  murder- 
ed.  For  permission  to  see  the  interior  of  Uie  Conciergerie, 
application  must  be  made  by  lelter  to  31,  le  Préfet  de  PoHc9, 
Quai  des  Orfèvres,  On  the  Quai  de  THorloge  ^111  be  per- 
ceived  two  turrets  flanlcing  the  ancienl  gateway  of  Uie  Con- 
ciergerie, lately  restored  ;  the  most  western  of  thèse  contains 
the  prison  of  Marie  Antoinette.  Tliere  is  a  Uiird  and  lower 
turret  still  farther  to  the  wcst;  and  to  tlie  east  a  lall  square 
one  at  the  corner  of  the  rue  de  la  Barillerie.  In  tlûs  tower 
was  placed  the  first  large  clock  seen  in  Paris,  made  in  1370, 
by  a  German,  Henry  de  Vie.  The  bell,  called  tocsin  du  Pa- 
lais, hung  in  tliis  tower,  repeated  tlie  signal  giveu  from  St. 
Germain  TAuxerrois  for  Uie  massacre  on  St.  Bartholomew's 
day.  The  wall  fronting  tlie  Marché  aux  Fleurs  is  decoraled 
witli  two  flgures,  by  Germain  Pilon,  of  large  proportions  and 
in  bigh  relief,  represenlmg  Justice  and  Strength. 

(1)  Tlie  fbllowing  la  iht  inscrluUon  above  aUuded  io  >-> 

D.OJtf. 

Hoc  in  loco 

Maria  Antonta  Josepha  Joanna  Austrlaca, 

Ludovic!  XVI.  vidua, 

Gonjuge  trucidato, 

Liberiscreplls, 

In  carcerem  coniecta, 

Per  dlet  LXXVI.  œrumnis  luotu  et  squalore  «dOeota, 

sed 

Proprlik  vlrlule  Innlxa 

Vt  In  solio,  ita  et  in  vlncuHs 

Majorent  fortuna  8e  prasbuit. 

A  sceletttissimis  denique  hominibus 

Capite  dninnata, 

Morte  Jam  imminente, 

Sternum  ptetatls,  fortitudinis,  omniumque  virtutum 

Monumenlum  hic  scripslt, 

Die  XVI.  Oclobrls,  MDCCXCUI. 

Reslitute  tandem  rei{no, 

Carcer  in  sacrarlum  conversus 

Dicalus  est 

A.D.  MDCCCXVI.,  Ludovlci  XVIII.  regnantis  anno 

XXII. 

Comité  de  Caies  a  securitate  publIcA  Régis  ministre, 

Prtefecto  aidilibusque  curantibu». 

Qulsquis  btc  ades 

l:  :  Adora,  admlrare,  precarc. 
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To  th9  flouth  of  the  Râlais  de  Justice  stands  the  most  sump* 
iuous  édifice  connected  with  the  old  palace  of  the  kings  of 
France, 

The  Sainte  Chapelle,  erected  in  1245—8,  by  Pierre  de 
Montereau,  for  the  réception  of  the  relies  bought  by  St.  Louis 
of  Baldwin,  Emperor  of  Ckinstantinople,  and  dedicated  In 
1348.  Upon  the  spot  where  this  splendid  building  now  stands, 
t^as  a  chapel  dedioated  to  St.  Nicholas,  by  Louis  le  Gros.  H 
eonsists  of  an  upper  and  lower  chapel  ;  the  former  commun!- 
cated  with  the  palace,  and  was  intended  for  the  king  and 
court  alone:  the  latter  opens  upon  the  courts  below,  and 
formerly  served  as  a  parochial  church  for  the  precincts  of  the 
palace.  The  upper  chapel,  not  divided  into  any  aisles,  has 
the  four  spaces  on  each  side,  between  the  slender  piers  and 
external  buttresses  supportlng  the  roof,  formed  each  into  a 
Window  of  four  lighls.  The  eastern  end  is  irregularly  octa- 
gonal;  and  the  flve  Windows  which  it  contains,  with  two 
latéral  ones,  are  formed  on  a  similar  plan,  and  are  of  two 
lights  each.  The  Windows  ail  rest  upon  a  séries  of  arclies 
supported  by  detached  columns,  which  form  a  kind  of  panel- 
work,  to  the  height  of  12  feet  above  the  floor,  and  are  there 
separated  îtom  the  bases  of  tlie  wlndow-shafls  above  by  a  cor- 
nice-moulding,  filled  with  sculptured  flowers.  Tlie  vaulting 
of  the  roof  is  quadripartite  ;  and  the  vaulting  ribs  rest  on  the 
capitals  of  slender  shafls,  which  are  clustered  on  the  piers, 
and  descend  unbroken  to  the  floor.  The  sides  and  eastern 
end  of  the  chapel  are  as  they  were  erected  by  St.  Louis  ;  tlie 
architecture  is  exceedingly  pure,  and  the  workmanship  of  tlie 
ttiore  solid  as  well  as  of  theornamental  parts  most  excellent. 
The  shafts,  piers,  and  roof  were  ail  painted;  the  former  in 
red  and  green,  with  gilded  capitals  ;  the  latter  in  aeure  blue 
studded  with  silver  stars  ;  the  walls  behind  the  latéral  arcades 
Were  encrusted  with  curions  imitations  of  enamelled  work. 
The  Windows  are  ail  filled  with  the  stained  glass  originally 
put  into  them  in  1248,  and  présent  a  colleplion  that  Is  not 
only  unrivalled  in  magnitude  for  that  early  period,  but  which 
is  invaluable  for  the  elucidaUon  afforded  by  it  of  the  dress 
and  manners  of  the  time.  The  exécution  of  it  is  rude,  but 
the  colours  are  very  brilliant,  and  the  effecl  is  exceedingly 
grand.  The  western  front  was  repaired  and  altercd  in  the 
I5th  century,  when  a  large  circular  window,  wllli  very  ela- 
^rate  flamboyant  tracery,  was  Inserted,  and  flHed  with  glass 

27. 
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of  ihe  same  âge.  At  the  eastern  end  was  Ihe  alUr,  surmouiH- 
ed  by  a  rich  and  lofly  shrine,  connected  with  a  row  of  de- 
tached  and  siender  arcades;  wbile  in  front  of  each  pier  stood, 
under  a  canopy,  the  statue  of  a  saint,  of  the  size  of  life.  A 
screen,  of  the  style  and  period  of  the  Renaissance,  crossed 
the  chapel  at  the  second  window  from  the  west;  and  m  the 
15th  century  a  small  ora tory  was  erected  on  the  southem  $ide» 
erroneously  called  the  oratory  of  St.  Louis.  The  lower  chapel 
bas  the  roof  supporled  by  columns  and  arcades,  and  slrongly 
vaulted  in  order  to  bear  the  weight  of  the  floor  above,  thus 
having  tlie  appearance  of  aisles  on  each  side;  it  bas  not  been 
altered  from  Uie  time  of  St.  Louis;  and  is  rich  in  the  tomb- 
stoneswith  which  the  floor  is  entireiy  occupied.  The  portais 
and  doorways  of  both  the  upperand  lower  chapels  are  richly 
ornamented,  and  contain  some  rare  and  valuable  architec- 
tural détails.  Two  turrets  at  the  western  end  are  of  the  date 
of  the  foundation,  but  their  summits  are  of  the  15th  century. 
The  roof  is  very  pointed,  and  of  excelleqt  construction  ;  from 
it  Ihere  rose  a  lofly  spire  of  wood,  which,  afler  having  been 
partly  burnt,  was  taken  down  a  liltle  before  the  Révolution. 
The  height  of  Uie  édifice  from  the  ground  is  110  feet,  ils  total 
length  is  the  same,  and  its  breadth  34  feet.  The  height  of  the 
spire,  from  where  it  resied  on  the  vaulling  of  the  roof,  was 
100  feet.  A  richly-endowed  chapter,  the  head  of  which  had 
the  style  and  dignity  of  a  prelate,  was  founded  hère  hy  St. 
Louis,  and  became  principally  known  to  posterity  for  its  liti- 
gious  disposition,  which  bas  been  so  admirably  satirized  by 
Boileau  in  bis  immortal  Lutrin.  The  poet  was  bimself  buried 
in  the  lower  chapel,  where  bis  tombstone  is  still,  it  is  said,  to 
be  seen.  The  relies  purchased  by  St.  Louis  were,  the  crowo 
of  thorns,  a  pièce  of  the  true  cross,  etc.;  besides  tliese,  the 
chapter  possessed  some  antique  gems  that  were  invaluable, 
and  which  are  nowto  be  seen  in  the  Bibliothèque  du  Roi.  The 
Sainte  Chapelle  and  its  treasure  cost  St.  Louis  a  sum  equal  to 
2,800,000  fr.  of  the  présent  money.  At  the  Révolution  il  was 
fortunately  converted  into  the  dépôt  of  the  archives  of  the 
Courts  of  Justice,  not,  however,  until  the  internai  décorations 
of  both  chapels  had  been  destroyed.  The  wiudows  bave  es- 
caped  almost  miraculously,  both  then  and  at  the  émeutes  in 
1831.  To  see  the  upper  chapel,  permission  must  be  obtained 
from  M,  le  Garde  Général  des  archives  du  Royaume,  12,  rue 
de  Chaume,  Thç  lower  chapel,  bçing  fillçd  with  archives  up 
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%o  the  roof,  is  difficult  of  access.    Application  musl  be  made 
to  llie  Poptep  of  the  Cour  des  Comptes, 

Adjoiniog  to  the  buildings  of  the  Palais  de  Justice  on  the 
soulh,  and  to  the  west  of  the  Sainte  Chapelle,  is  the  Hôtel  du 
Trésorier^  or  the  Cour  des  Comptes^  a  handsome  building  of 
the  time  of  Louis  XV.  ;  and  behind  this,  in  a  small  street  com- 
municating  witli  the  quay,  is  the  Hôtel  de  la  Préfecture  de 
Police,  once  the  officiai  résidence  of  the  Premier  Président 
du  Parlement.  It  contains  ail  the  offices  connected  with  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Prefect  of  Police,  and  among  them  that 
for  passports.  Attached  to  it  is  the  Dépôt  de  la  Préfecture  de 
Police,  (See  Prisons,)  Immediately  south  of  the  Ck>ur  des 
Comptes  is  a  bold  archway  thrown  over  a  street,  said  to  be 
the  work  of  Jean  Goujon,  and  bearing  the  monograms  of 
Henry  II.  and  the  celebrated  Diane  de  Poitiers. 

Very  extensive  altérations  are  about  to  be  made  in  the  Pa- 
lais de  Justice  ;  the  necessary  funds  for  that  purpose,  amounl- 
ing  to  7,800,000  fr.,  having  been  agreed  to  be  voted  by  the 
municipality  of  Paris.  The  whole  pile  of  buildings  is  to  be 
completely  isolated  ;  and,  to  this  effect,  Iwo  new  streets  are 
to  be  formed,  one  going  from  quay  to  quay,  cutting  tlvough 
the  Cour  du  Harlay,  the  eastern  side  of  which  will  tlien  be 
erected  in  a  style  of  sumptuous  architecture,  and  the  other 
running  parallel  to  the  Quai  des  Orfèvres,  bounding  the  new 
buildings  to  the  south.  The  eastern  part  of  the  Palais  de 
Justice  will  also  be  much  altered  ;  the  southern  and  eastern 
sides  of  the  court  in  which  the  Sainte  Chapelle  stands  will  be 
appropria ted  to  the  correctional  division  of  the  Tribunal  de 
Ptemière  Instance,  while  the  civil  division  will  occupy  ail 
the  chambers  surrounding  the  Salle  des  Pas  Perdus.  The 
Cour  Royale  and  the  Court  of  Assizes  are  to  be  placed  in  new 
chambers  of  audience,  to  be  erected  nearly  on  their  présent 
site,  and  commodious  offices  and  chambers  are  to  be  built  for 
the  law  offîcers  of  the  crown  attached  to  thèse  courts.  The 
Cour  des  Comptes  bas  a  large  portion  of  the  Palace  of  the 
Quai  d'Orsay  allotled  for  its  réception,  and  the  buildings 
hitherto  occupied  by  it,  in  the  court  of  the  Sainte  Chapelles, 
are  to  be  devoted,  with  certain  altérations  and  additions,  to 
the  lodging  of  the  Prefect  of  Police  and  the  several  officers 
dépendent  on  his  jurisdiction.  Ail  the  buildings  surrounding 
this  court  are  intended  to  be  faced  in  a  style  corresponding 
to  that  of  the  sacred  çdificç  ilsçlf,  which  is  to  undergo  a  comr 
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plete  restoration.  Thèse  works,  which  are  far  too  eittefiâive 
to  be  accomplished  simultaoeously,  will  occupy  the  attention 
of  the  architecte  M.  Huyot,  and  the  Gouncil-General  of  the 
Seine  for  several  years  ;  but,  when  completed,they  wiUtrans- 
form  the  Palais  de  Justice  into  one  of  the  most  imposing  ar- 
chitectural monuments  of  the  capital. 

In  front  of  the  Palais  de  Justice,  on  the  eastem  side  of  the 
me  de  la  Barillerie,  is  the  Place  du  Palais,  where  persons 
condemned  to  the  pillory  undergo  their  punishment.  Ât  the 
northem  end  of  the  same  street  is  the 

Marchi^.  aux  Fleurs  et  aux  Arbustes,  Quai  Desaix.— 
It  is  planted  with  four  rows  of  trees,  and  embellished  with 
two  fountains.  Flowers,  shrùbs,  and  trees  are  sold  hère,  and 
on  the  Quai  de  la  Ci  lé,  on  Wednesdays  and  Saturdays. 

On  one  side  will  be  observed  the  Prado,  a  public  dancing- 
room,  built  on  the  site  of  the  old  church  of  St.  Barthéleml. 
(See  Public  Amusements.) 

At  the  western  end  of  this  quay  is  the 

Pont  au  Change.— Upon  this  spot  stood  the  Grand  Pont, 
which  oridnally  formed  the  only  communication  between 
the  lie  de  la  Cité  and  the  northem  bank  of  the  Seine.  Upon 
this  bridge,  which  was  of  wood,  Louis  Vil.,  in  1141,  fixed  the 
résidence  of  money-K^hangers,  and  prohibited  them  from 
dwelling  elsewhere.  From  this  circumstance  H  dérives  its 
tiarae.  After  being  several  times  destroyed  and  rebuilt,  it 
was  burnt  down  in  1621.  The  reconstruction  of  the  bridge 
was  begun  in  1639,  and  finished  in  1647;  it  was  built  of  stone, 
and  had  bouses  on  each  side,  which  were  demolished  in' 1788. 
|t  consistsof  7  arches  ;  itslength  is  369  feet,  and  its  breadth  96. 

At  the  eastem  end  of  the  same  quay  is  the 

Pont  Notre  Dame.— This  bridge,  which  is  the  oldest  in 
Paris,  and  replaced  one  built  in  1414,  was  begun  in  1499,  after 
the  designs  of  Jean  Joconde,  and  terminated  in  1507.  It  con- 
sists  of  five  semicircular  arches,  and  is  362  feet  in  length,  by 
60  in  breadth.  In  1660,  it  was  richly  omamented  with  statues 
and  médaillons  of  the  kings  of  France,  since  destroyed.  Upon 
this  bridge  houses  were  constructed,  which  were  demolished 
In  1786.  On  the  western  side  of  the  bridge  is  the  Pompe  du 
Pont  Notre  Dame,  consisting  of  a  square  tower,  supported 
on  piles,  and  eontaining  a  réservoir,  inlo  which  water  is  raised 
hy  means  of  machinery  sel  in  motion  by  the  currenl  of  llie 
river.    It  furnishes  a  supply  of  70  inchcs. 
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The  siranger  who  foUows  this  quay  viiU  coine,  liearly  at 
the  easlern  end  of  the  island,  to  where  some  houses  stand  far 
below  the  level  of  the  road,  and  a  painted  board  will  Ihere 
poûit  out  to  him  the  house  assigned  by  tradition  as  the  re« 
sidence  of  the  chanoine  Fulbert,  uncle  of  Heloisa.  No  out- 
ward  part  of  the  présent  édifice  is  of  the  date  of  Abelard's  his- 
lory,  1118;  but  the  cellars,  which  are  very  ancient,  though  it 
isdoubtful  whether  theyare  of  the  same  période  areworthyof 
a  visit  from  the  antiquarian.  It  is  pretended  that  the  outrage 
committed  upon  Abelard  took  place  in  a  back  room  of  this 
house.  Visilors  are  admitted,  on  application  to  the  owner  of 
the  tenepient.  The  canons  of  Notre  Dame  lived  in  an  adjoin  • 
ing  house  until  the  Révolution.  The  visiter  will  now  arrive  at 

The  Gathedral  Ghurch  of  Notre  Dame.— The  précise 
dates  of  this  splendid  édifice,  with  regard  to  ils  original  found- 
ation,  and  even  some  of  its  prmcipal  reconstructions  and  re- 
pairs,  bave  never  been  accurately  fixed.  The  subject  bas 
given  rise  to  much  controversy,  and  notbing  more  Ihan  an 
approximation  to  the  dates  can  in  many  cases  be  attempted. 
It  appears  certain  that  a  temple  existed  on  this  spot  in  the  time 
of  the  Romans,  the  foundations  having  been  discovered  in 
1711,  when  nine  large  cubic  stoneswere  found,  one  of  which 
indicated  a  votive  altar  raised  byiheJVmUœParisiacilo  Jove, 
and  another  bore  the  effîgy  of  the  Gallic  deity  Hesus.  They 
hâve  been  explained  in  several  dissertations,  and  are  now  in 
the  gallery  of  antiques  at  the  Louvre.  It  is  said  that  on  this 
temple  a  church  dedicated  to  St.  Stephen  was  erecled  about 
365,  in  the  time  of  Yalentinian  L,  but  nothing  certain  is 
known.  This  was  either  enlarged  or  rebuilt  by  Ghildebert, 
son  of  Glovis,  on  tlie  advice  of  St.  Germain,  about  522.  No 
great  size  can  be  attributed  to  this  érection,  though  it  was 
praised  by  Fortunatus,  bishop  of  Poitiers,  and  a  contemporary 
of  St.  Germain  in  the  sixth  century  ;  who^  at  the  same  time 
that  he  déclines  comparing  it  with  the  temple  of  Soiomon, 
takes  occasion  to  point  out  its  spiritual  superiority,  but  ac- 
knowledges  that  it  contained  only  30  columns:  '*  Terdecem 
omata  columnis,*'  (1)  Robert,  son  of  Hugh  Gapet,  under- 
took  the  reconstruction  of  this  church^  which  was  already 
called  JVotre  Dame,  from  a  chapel  which  Ghildeberl  had  de- 
dicated to  the  Virgin  in  the  building  which  he  had  raised. 
This  was  commenced^  accordingtosome,  about  theyear  1,000^ 

(1)  S««  Ducbesae,  tom.  t.,  p.  464. 
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•r  aceordiog  to  otiiers,  abouiten  yeun  later  ;  andttMlfoiillib- 
lions  of  Ihe  actual  church  are  said  to  haye  been  part  of  Ro* 
bert's  work.  The  building  eilher  was  nol  proceeded  with, 
or  fell  into  ruins;  for  the  next  aceoiint  that  we  possess  of  iU 
construction  is,  that  the  first  stone  was  laid  by  Pope  Alex- 
der  m.,  who,  at  that  time,  had  taken  refuge  in  France,  while 
Maurice  de  Saliac  was  bLsbop  of  the  diocèse.  Robert  du  Mont, 
a  contemporary  writer,  says  in  1177,  that  Rishop  Maurice  had 
then  been  long  occupied  in  building  the  church,  and  that 
the  apsis  of  the  choir  was  finished  but  not  roofed  in.  The 
bigh  altar  was  consecrated  in  1182  by  Henry>  legate  of  the 
Holy  See  ;  and  in  1 185,  Heraclius,  Patriarch  of  Jérusalem, 
who  had  corne  to  Paris  to  preach  the  third  crusade,  oflSciated 
in  the  church  for  the  first  time.  The  west  front  was  finished 
by  Rishop  Maurice  de  Sully  in  1223,  during  the  reign  of 
Philip  Augustus  ;  and  the  southem  transept  with  the  portai 
in  1257,  during  the  reign  of  St.  Louis,  according  to  the  fol- 
lowing  inscription,  still  preserved  on  the  wall  of  that  part  of 
the  édifice  •*— 

anho  Bovun  mcclvh.  meiise  febritakio  n».  if . 

HOC  FUIT  INCBPTini  CBBISTI  GBNITBICIS  HOIIOBB, 
KALLENSI  LATOHO  VIVENTE  lOHAKHE  MAGIST&O. 

The  architect's  name  will  be  better  recognized  in  its  nativt 
form  as  Maistre  Jehan  de  CheUes.  The  nortbern  transept 
and  portai  were  erected  in  1312,  by  Philip  le  Rel,  with  the 
money  arising  from  the  confiscated  estâtes  of  the  Templars; 
and,  besides  this,  there  were  also  erected  in  the  same  century 
the  triangular  canopies  surmounting  the  Windows  of  the 
çhapels  that  flank  the  aisles,  as  well  as  the  richly-sculptured 
compartments  that  adom  the  walls  of  the  choir.  Thèse 
were  begun  by  Maistre  Jehan  Roux,  and  finished  by  Maistre 
Jehan  le  Bouteiller,  in  1 352.  The  latest  addition  to  the  church 
is  the  small  portai  of  the  northern  aisle  of  the  choir,  called 
the  Porte  Rouge,  from  its  having  been  formerly  painted  in 
that  colour;  it  was  erected  in  1404-9,  by  Jean  Sans-Peur, 
Buke  of  Rurgundy,  the  assassin  of  the  Duke  of  Orléans,  in 
1407^  and  was  finished  by  him  as  an  expiation  of  bis  crime. 
The  western  doors^  with  their  elaborate  iron-work,  were 
made  about  1570-80,  by  Riscornette;  and  the  hiternal  works 
of  the  choir,  by  which  the  original  beauty  of  this  part  of  tht 
édifice  was  entirely  destroyed,  were  begun  by  order  of  Louis 
XIV.,  in  1699,  aod  finished  in  1714.    This  is  nearly  ail  that 
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ean  be  dscertained  or  conjectured  with  regard  to  the  various 
epochs  at  "wliich  this  building  was  coostrucied.    It  is  a  regu-> 
lar  cmciform  church,  having  an  octagonal  eastem  end,  and 
double  aisles  surrounding  bolh  clioir  and  naye^  with  a  com- 
plète séries  of  external  chapels  occupying  the  widthof  a  third 
aide.    At  the  western  end  are  two  lofly  and  perfectly  slmilar 
towers,  which  were  intended  to  support  spires;  but  there  is 
no  tower  over  the  intersection  of  the  body  of  the  church  and 
the  transepts.    Eastward  of  the  southern  transept  are  the  sa- 
cristy,  and  the  remains  of  the  private  outrance  to  the  arch-* 
bishop's  palace;  ail  the  other  sides  of  the  church  are  perfectly 
disengaged  from  any  building,  and  can  be  examined  with  the 
greatest  facllity.    In  front  of  the  cathedral  is  an  area^  calted 
Parvis  de  Notre  Dame,  which  was  covered  with  buildings 
tiH  1196^  when  Maurice  de  Sully,  68th  bishop  of  Paris,  pur- 
chased  several  houses  and  pulled  them  down,in  order  toform 
a  suitabïe  approach  to  the  church.    Since  that  period  it  bas 
been  enlarged.    In  conséquence  of  the  progressive  élévation 
of  the  soil,  the  pavement  of  Notre  Dame  was  so  much  below 
the  level  of  the  Parvis  in  1T48^  that  it  was  entered  by  a  flight 
of  13  steps  leading  down  to  it.    In  that  year  the  ground  was 
lowered  and  formed  upon  its  présent  gentle  slope.    The  di- 
mensions of  this  church  were  engraved  on  a  brass  tablet^  in 
old  French  verse,  and  lixed  against  one  of  the  pillars;  they 
were  stated  to  be  as  follows:— length  390  feet,  width  at  tran- 
septs 144  ft.,  height  of  vaulting  102  ft.^  height  of  western 
towers  204  ft.^  width  of  western  front  128  ft.  ;  and  thèse  are 
sufficiently  near  the  truth  to  be  accepted  as  the  real  admea- 
surements.  The  length  of  the  nave  is  225  ft.,  width  39  ft.,  and 
including  the  walls,  41  ft.  ;  upon  thèse  rests  the  roof  of  wood- 
work,  356  feet  in  length,  built  of  chesnut  timber,  and  rising 
30  feet  above  the  vaulting.  •  The  weight  of  lead  which  it  sup  ■ 
ports  bas  been  calculated  at  420,240  Ibs.^  in  ],236  sheets. 
The  diameters  of  the  circular  Windows  are  36  feet.  The  pillars 
of  the  nave  are  four  feet  in  diameter  ;  and  Iheir  foundations, 
as  well  as  those  of  the  whole  church,  are  laid  18  feet  below 
the  level  of  the  soiL  and  are  not  built  on  piles,  but  on  a  hard 
stratum  of  gravel.    The  gênerai  style  of  the  architecture  is 
yery  early,  and  very  pure  Pointed  ;   those  parts  that  were 
built  in  the  14th  century  being  closely  copied  from  what  pre- 
viously  existed,  and  capable  of  being  distinguislied  only  by  a 
greater  dcgref  of  finish  and  delicacy  in  thç  ornamçtts.  With 
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the  exceptioii  of  some  of  tbe  work  of  Pierre  de  Montereau,  at 
SU  Germain  des  Prés^  and  St.  Martin  des  Champs,  it  is  exceed- 
.ingly  rare  to  find  any  work  of  the  i2th  and  l3Ui  centuries  ex- 
ecuted  wilh  grealer  delicacy  and  care  inall  its  parts^  thanlhat 
of  Notre  Dame.    Of  the  exterior,  the  western  front  is  at  once 
the  finest  and  most  remarkable  feature.    Three  ample  portais 
lead,  the  centra!  and  larger  one  into  the  body  of  the  nave 
tbe  latéral  ones  into  the  aides.    They  are  each  composed  o^ 
three  Systems  of  arches,  retiring  onc  wilhin  the  otlier,  having 
tlie  inlermediate  mouldings  replaced  by  séries  of  angels  and 
scriptural  figures,  saints,  etc.  From  the  height  of  the  capilals 
of  the  shafls  supporting  tliese  arches,  a  richly-sculptured  sur- 
face of  stone  fills  up  the  head  of  the  archway,  and  reposes  on 
a  mass  of  stone  Hke  a  pilaster,  which  thus  forms  two  squarc- 
headed  doorways,  by  which  an  outrance  is  eCTected;  com- 
parlments  of  sculpture  are  beneath  the  bases  of  tlie  shafls  on 
either  side.    The  same  arrangement  existed  in  ail  three  por- 
tais, and  also  in  those  of  the  transepts:  but  the  central  portai 
of  the  western  front  was  barbarized  by  Soufflot,  in  1670, 
and  formed  into  a  poinled  arch  in  défiance  of  ail  analogy. 
The  subjects  of  the  sculptures  which  adorn  thèse  portais 
liave  afforded  matler  for  much  discussion,  and  no  where  is 
the  controversy  treated  in  a  more  attractive  form  than  in 
Victor  Hugo's  Adre  Dame  de  Paris,    They  bave  been  sup- 
posed  to  bave  mystic  signiGcations  by  some,  and  to  represent 
physical  phenomena  by  others  ;  the  more  probable  account 
of  them  is  that  to  be  derived  from  the  scriptural  nature  of 
their  subjects.    The  Portail  du  Milieu  présents  a  pediment 
in  which  is  represented  the  last  judgment,  divided  into  three 
parts,  viz  :— the  angels  sounding  the  last  trump,  the  tombs 
opening,  and  the  dead  rising:  2.  the  séparation  of  the  righte- 
ous  from  the  wicked  :  3.  the  Saviour  on  bis  ttirone,  wor- 
shipped  by  the  Virgin  and  St.  John  the  Evangelist,  and  ac- 
companied  by  angels  bearing  emblems  of  the  crucifixion. 
Âmong  the  sculpture  of  the  arch  may  be  remarked  figures  of 
Moses  and  Aaron  ;  the  Saviour  treading  beneath  his  feet  the 
wicked,  whom  Satan  is  dragging  to  hell;  the  rider  on  the  red 
borsc  at  the  opening  of  the  second  seal  ;  the  blessedness  of  the 
saints,  etc.    The  sides  of  this  entrance  présent  24  bas-reliefs, 
represenling  12  virlues,  with  their  opposite  vices.    Beyond 
thèse  are  four  otiier  bas-reliefs,  the  offeriug  of  Abraham;  Ihe 
doparture  of  Abraham  for  Canaan;  Job  beholdin^  the  destruc- 
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lion  of  his  flocks  and  herds  by  a  torrent;  and  Job  seated  on  a 
dunghill,  reproved  by  his  wife.  On  Ihe  doors  are  carved, 
Christ  bearing  his  cross,  and  the  Virgin  veiled  as  the  molher 
of  sorrows.  This  portai  was  omamented  with  statues  of  the 
12  apostles,  destroyed  al  the  Révolution.  The  Portail  S  te, 
\4nney  on  the  right,  is  divided  by  a  pillar,  omamented  with  a 
statue  of  St.  Marcel  treading  beneath  hisfeet  a  dragon,  wiiich 
had  disinterred  a  woman  to  devour  her.  In  the  pediment 
above  the  door  are  several  compartments,  in  wliich  are  sculp- 
tured,— Joseph  putting  away  Mary;  Joseph  brought  backby 
an  angel  ;  Joseph  taking  the  Virgin  to  his  home  ;  the  révéla- 
tion of  the  birth  of  Jolm  tlie  Baptist  ;  tlie  annunciation  ;  tlie 
Visitation;  the  nativily;  the  angel  appearing  to  Ihe  shepherds; 
Herod  holding  his  council  ;  the  wise  men  on  their  way  to 
Bethlehem;  the  ofifering  of  the  wise  men;  and  the  presenta- 
lion  in  the  Temple.  Above  thèse  are  figures  of  the  Virgin  and 
infant  Saviour  accompanied  by  angcls,  Soloraon  on  his  knees, 
and  St.  Marcel.  Al  the  summit  is  the  Eternal  Father  in  liis 
glory,  surrounded  by  the  prophets;  beneath  him  the  Paschal 
Lamb,  and,  still  lower,  Jésus  Christ,  surrounded  by  angels 
and  saints.  Statues  of  St.  Peter  and  the  most  notable  per- 
sonages  among  the  ancestors  of  the  Virgin  were  destroyed 
at  the  Révolution.  The  Portail  de  la  Vierge,  on  the  lefl, 
présents  the  same  gênerai  appearance  as  the  preceding.  On 
the  pillar  between  the  two  doors,  is  a  statue  of  the  Virgin 
with  the  Infant  Jésus.  The  pediment  is  divided  into  thrce 
parts,  namely,— figures  of  six  prophets  ;  the  death  of  tlie  Vir- 
gin, and  the  coronalion  of  tlie  Virgin.  The  arch  above  is 
adomed  with  figures  of  angels  and  saints.  On  the  sides  of 
this  portai  were  eight  statues  of  saints,  destroyed  at  the  Ré- 
volution. Above  and  beyond  the  niches  are  various  bas- 
reliefs,  representing  subjects  taken  from  cliurch  history. 
The  most  interesting  bas-reliefs  of  this  entrance  are  the  12 
signs  of  the  zodiac,  and  the  agricultural  labours  of  the  12 
months  of  the  year,  on  the  door-posls.  The  eighth  sign, 
Virgo,  is  represented  by  a  sculptor  forming  a  statue,  supposed 
lo  be  Ihat  of  the  Virgin,  on  tlie  pillar.  On  the  right  side  of 
this  pillar  are  sculptured  the  âge  of  man  in  six  stages,  from 
youth  to  décrépitude  ;  on  the  Icfl,  tlie  différent  températures 
of  the  year,  in  six  bas-reliefs.  The  two  latéral  doors  are 
omamented  wilh  iron-work,  execuled  aboul  llie  year  1580, 
■which  is  much  admjred.    Clie  projcrUons  on  cach  side  ol  Um 
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doors  bave  four  niches,  in  wiiiefa,  till  Uie  Revolutioa,  were 
statues  of  Religion,  Faitb,  St.  Denis,  and  St.  Steplien.  ba- 
mediately  above  tbe  tbree  doors  is  a  gallery  of  small  shafls 
supporting  trefoils,  called  Galerie  des  RoiSf  which  formerly 
contained  28  statues,  supposed  to  represent  kings  of  France, 
but  whicb  were  tbe  Icings  of  Judab  ancestors  of  tbe  Saviour. 
Ali  tbese  statues,  executed  in  tbe  I3tb  century,  were  de- 
stroyed  at  tbe  Révolution.  A  second  gallery,  of  short  shafls 
and  arches,  is  designated  Galerie  de  la  Vierge^  from  having 
been  formerly  ornamented  with  a  colossal  statue  of  tbe  Vir- 
gin attended  by  two  angels.  Above  tbis  gallery  is  tbe  large 
rosa(;e  in  tbe  middte  division  between  the  towers,  and  in  each 
of  the  lalter  are  t\vo  pointed  arches  of  tbree  différent  sys* 
tems,  under  a  larger  pointed  arcb,  with  a  six-foiled  circular 
aperture  fiUing  its  upper  part.  Over  tbese  runs  a  lofly  gal- 
lery of  slender  sbafts  supporting  pomted  arches,  calIed  the 
Galerie  des  Colonnes,  and  continued  round  the  towers  ; 
above  which  rises  the  last  division  of  the  towers  tbemselves, 
having  each  side  occupied  with  coupled  Windows,  and  richly- 
crocketed  buttresses  at  the  angles.  Tbey  are  capped  by  an 
open-worked  battlement  of  quatrefoils  ;  and  are  mounted  by 
a  staircase  of  380  steps  from  the  rue  du  Cloître.  The  me- 
tropolitan  church  formerly  possessed  a  une  peal  of  bells,  of 
which  one  only  remains.  In  the  southern  tower  were  two,  called 
bourdons  ;  one  of  thèse,  named  Emmanuel-Louise-Thérèse, 
escaped  tbe  fury  of  the  populace  at  the  Révolution.  It  was 
liung  in  1682,  and  baptized  in  the  présence  of  Louis  XIV.  and 
bis  queen  Thérèse.  It  weighs  32,000  Ibs.,  and  tbe  clapper 
976  Ibs.  Tbe  other  bell,  named  Marie,  weighing  25,000  Ibs., 
was  broken  and  melled  down  in  1792,  as  were  eight  bells  of  tbe 
northern  tower.  In  the  latter  tower,  tbree  bells  for  tbe  clock 
were  placed  in  1812;  thèse  are  also  used  to  summon  to  divine 
service.  A  small  spire,  which  rose  above  tbe  transept,  was 
pulled  down  in  1792,  for  the  sake  of  the  lead  with  which  it 
was  covered,  and  six  bells,  which  it  contained,  were  melted 
down.  Themecbanismof  the  clock  isvery  curions.  Astriking 
feature  of  the  exterior  of  Notre  Dame  is  to  be  found  in  tbe 
llying  buttresses  which  rise  from  tbe  outer  walls  of  the  cha- 
pels  to  support  tlie  lofty  clerestory  of  the  nave,  choir,  and 
transepts.  From  the  circumstance  of  their  extending  over 
two  aisles  and  the  cbapels,  they  are  exceedingly  long;  and, 
tbougb  of  light  and  elegaol  construction,  are  rather  pre- 
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judicial  to  the  gênerai  effect  of  the  édifice.    The  fiôuthern 
side  of  Ihe  cathedral  was  never  so  much  ornamented  as  Ihe 
northern  ;  iiaving  been  in  part  blocked  up  by  Ihe  archiépis- 
copal palace.    The  portai  of  the  southern  transept,  called 
Portail  S  t,  Marcel,  is  ornamented  with  subjects  from  the  his- 
tory  of  St.  Stephen,  lo  whom  thefirst  church  onthisspot  was 
dedicated.    In  the  space  fiUing  the  head  of  the  arch  are  five 
bas-reliefs  representing  St.  Stephen  instructing  tlic  Jews;  the 
saint  answering  the  Jews*  arguments  ;  the  saint  insulted  by 
the  Jews;  the  stoning  of  St.  Stephen;  and  bis  burial.    Above 
the  bas-reliefs  is  a  figure  of  Christ  pronouncing  bis  bénédic- 
tion ;  two  angels  at  his  sides  are  in  the  attitude  of  adoration, 
and  the  arches  are  ornamented  with  small  figures  of  angels, 
prophets,  patriarchs,  bishops,  etc.    The  porch  is  surmounted 
by  an  open-work  canopy,  above  which  is  the  rosace;  and  the 
gable  is  crowned  by  a  statue  of  St.  Stephen.    On  each  side  of 
the  entrance  are  eight  bas-reliefs,  taken  from  thatsainfs 
life.    A  statue  of  St.  Stephen  on  the  pillar  between  the  two 
doors,  and  statues  of  St.  Denis,  St.  Rusticus,  St.  Eleutheros, 
St.  Marcel,  a  second  of  St.  Denis,  and  one  of  St.  Germain 
l'Auxerrois,  in  niches  on  the  sides,  were  destroyed  in  1793. 
In  the  interior  of  the  porch  are  secn  St.  Martin  giving  half 
bis  mantle  to  a  poor  man  who  begs  alms;  and  Christ,  ac- 
companied  by  two  angels,  carrying  to  heaven  the  soûl  of  St. 
Stephen.  In  niches  are  two  large  statues  of  Moses  and  Aaron. 
The  grand  northern  porch,  Portail  Septentrional,  présents 
nearly  the  same  gênerai  appearance  as  that  of  the  soulh.  On 
the  pillar  between  the  two  doors  is  a  statue  of  the  Virgin 
treading  a  dragon  under  her  feet.    In  the  triangular  space 
above  the  door  are  the  Nativity,  the  Adoration  of  the  Wise 
Men,  the  Présentation  in  the  Temple,  the  Massacre  of  the  In- 
nocents, the  Flight  into  Egypt,  and  five  scènes  of  the  Deli- 
verance  of  Demoniacs.  The  arches  are  ornamented  with  small 
figures  of  angels,  martyrs,  saints,  etc.    At  the  entrance  are 
niches  containing  angels  with  trumpets.    Statues  of  Faith, 
Hope,  Charily,  and  three  Wise  Kings  of  the  East,  which 
adorned  the  porçh,  and  others  represenling  the  virtues  and 
Ihe  vices,  Queen  Esther  and  Ahasuerus,  David  and  Goliah, 
and  Job,  which  were  in  niches  at  the  bottom  of  the  buttresses 
between  thi^  porch  and  the  Porte  Rouge,  were  destroyed  in 
1793.    The  Porte  Rouge  is  a  most  exquisitely  sculptured 
doorway,  surmounted  by  a  triangular  canopy,  with  crocketed 
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pinnades.  In  the  triangular  space  under  the  vertex  of  Uie 
archway,  are  Jésus  Christ  and  the  Virgin  crowned  by  an  angel, 
and  having  on  the  right  and  left  Jean  Sans  Peur,  Duke  of  Bur- 
gundy,  and  Margaret  of  Bavaria,  his  duchess,  in  a  kneeliog 
posture.  In  the  arches  are  several  sculptured  groupes, 
greally  mutilatcd,  representing  acts  or  miracles  of  St.  Marcel. 
In  the  wall  between  the  Porte  Rouge  and  the  eastern  ex> 
tremity  of  the  structure,  are  seven  bas-reliefs,  representing 
the  death  of  the  Virgin  ;  the  funeral  of  the  Virgin  ;  the  As- 
sumption;  Christ  surrounded  by  angels;  Christ  and  the  Vir- 
gin on  a  throne;  the  Virgin  at  the  feetof  her  agonized  son; 
and  a  woman,  about  to  give  herself  to  the  Devil,  delivered 
by  the  Virgin.  The  interior  of  the  church  is  not  so  richly 
decorated  as  the  exterior.  The  arches  of  the  nave  are  point- 
ed  ;  the  piers  are  bold  circular  pillars  bearing  large  and  vi- 
gorously-execuled  capilals  :  Ihose  of  the  choir  were  formerly 
the  same,  but  are  nowentirely  altered.  The  pillars  ofthe 
aisles  are  alternately  simply  circular  and  clustered,  the  sur- 
rounding  shafts  in  the  la  lier  case  being  detached,  and  of  re- 
markable  élégance  of  proportion.  The  triforium  of  the  nave 
présents  a  pointed  arch  thrown  over  three  equal  smaller  oues 
supported  by  slender  shafts,  and  wilh  the  triangular  space 
perforated  by  a  single  circular  apèrture.  The  triforium  in 
the  choir  is  similar,  being  a  pointed  arch  thrown  over  two 
others,  butwith  no  opening  in  the  triangular  space.  The 
triforium  gallery  extends  only  over  one  aisle,  but  at  the  tran- 
septs is  adaptcd  to  two,  so  as  to  give  the  effect  of  an  aisle  to 
the  transepts  which  in  reality  bave  none.  The  clerestory, 
which  is  the  same  throughout  nave  and  choir,  consists  of  a 
séries  of  pointed  Windows  of  two  lights  each,  having  a  curious 
adaptation  of  their  curves  to  the  exigencies  of  the  vaulting. 
The  vaulting  is  quadripartite  throughout,  and  for  the  latéral 
arches  domical  :  the  stone  work  of  it  is  only  three  or  four 
inches  thick,  and  tlie  vaulting  ribs  descend  to  the  imposts  of 
the  pillars  of  the  nave  and  choir.  Beneath  the  rosaces  of  the 
transepts  are  light  galleries  of  very  slender  shafts  supporting 
pointed  trifoliated  arches,  the  whole  of  most  exquisite  work- 
manship.  The  chapels  are  plain  throughout,  and  are  similar 
in  détails  to  Ihe  resl  of  the  interior.  The  rosaces  are  very 
elaborate  and  exceedingly  beautiful  ;  they  bave  slill  preserved 
their  stained  glass  of  the  ]3th  century,  ail  that  remains  in 
the  cathedral,  and  the  efTect  produced  by  them  is  most 
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Splendid.  A  curious  pointed  arch  tvill  he  ohserVed  under 
ttie  organ  loft,  probably  of  laie  date.  Under  each  tower  may 
stiU  be  seen  a  large  eircular  aperture  in  llie  vauUing  througli 
which  tlié  ropes  passed  from  the  belfries  above.  In  the  wall 
of  the  northern  lower,  in  the  aisle,  is  a  bas-relief  of  the  15lh 
cenlury,  forming  part  of  the  tomb  of  Etienne  Yver,  removed 
from  the  chapel  of  St.  Nicolas.  The  upper  part  represents  tlm 
Last  Judgment,  and  the  lower,  a  man  rising  from  the  tomb, 
near  which  is  seen  a  body  covered  with  worms.  At  the  se- 
cond pillar  of  the  nave  was  a  colossal  statue  of  St.  Christo- 
pher,  erected  by  Antoine  des  Essars,  in  1413  :  it  was  removed 
in  1785.  The  nave  and  its  aisles  are  paved  with  marble;  the 
pavement  of  the  aisles  round  the  choir  is  of  stone  and  black 
marble.  An  immense  vault,  exlending  the  entire  length  of 
the  nave,  was  formed  in  1666  for  the  interraenlof  the  canons, 
cbaplains,  choristers,  etc.,  of  tlie  cathedral;  but  il  bas  ceased 
lo  be  used  since  burial  in  churches  bas  been  disconlinued. 
At  the  entrance  of  the  nave  are  two  large  shells  in  marble  for 
the  holy  water.  The  organ  is  remarlcably  fine;  it  is  45  feet 
in  heighl,  36  in  breadtli,  and  contains  3,484  pipes.  In  the 
choir  the  high  altar  was  pulled  down,  and  most  of  the  orna- 
ments  deslroyed,  at  the  Révolution,  but  under  the  govern- 
ment  of  Napoléon  the  altar  was  rebullt,  and  such  of  Uie 
Works  of  art  as  could  be  collected  were  reslored.  The  first 
object  that  strikes  the  eye  on  enlering  it  is  the  carved  work 
of  the  stalls,  in  Dutch  oak.  The  wainscoting  above  them  is 
decorated  with  bas-reliefs  representing  the  principal  events 
in  the  life  of  the  Virgin,  and  other  scriptural  facts,  executed 
afler  the  designs  of  René  Charpentier,  a  pupii  of  Girardon. 
The  stalls  are  terminated  by  two  thrones  of  great  beauly, 
gurmounted  by  canopies,  and  enriched  with  angels  holding 
emblems  of  reli^on.  The  whole  is  surmounted  by  a  cornice 
crowned  with  eight  pictures,  in  the  following  order,  begin- 
ning  on  the  right,  1,  the  adoration  of  tlie  wise  men  of  tlie 
east,  by  De  la  Fosse  ;  2,  the  birth  of  tlie  Virgin,  by  Philippe 
de  Ciiampagne  ;  3,  the  Visitation  of  the  Virgin,  tlie  master  • 
pièce  of  Jouvenet,  who  painted  it  with  bis  left  hand,  afler  bis 
right  bad  become  paralylic;  4,  the  annunciation,  by  Halle; 
6,  the  assumption,  by  Coypel  ;  6,  tlie  présentation  of  the  Vir- 
gin in  the  Temple,  by  Philippe  de  Champagne  ;  7,  the  flight 
îBto  Egypt,  by  Louis  BouUogne;  8,  the  présentation  of  Christ 
in  the  Temiâe,  b^  thç  same.   The  pavement  is  of  cosUy 
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marble,  and  \ù  the  centre  is  an  eagle  or  brass  gilt,  sefving  as 
a  reading-desk.    The  sanctuary  and  high  altar  are  each  ap- 
proached  by  flights  of  sleps  formed  or  Languedoc  marble  : 
over  Ihe  altar  is  a  marble  groupe  by  Goustou,  of  fine  design 
and  exécution,  representing  the  Deseent  from  the  Cross.    On 
one  side  of  this  was  formerly  a  statue  of  Louis  XIII.  by  Gous- 
tou, and,  on  the  other,  one  of  Louis  XIV.  by  Coysevox:  but 
they  wereboth  destroyed  in  1831,  together  with  many  other 
ornaments  of  the  church.    Beneath  the  choir  is  a  yault, 
formed  in  1711,  in  which  are  interred  the  archbishops  of  Pa- 
ris.   Four,  who  had  been  deposited  there,  were  disinterred 
at  the  Révolution  for  the  sake  of  their  lead  cofiQns.    Cpon 
the  exterior  of  the  wall  that  encloses  the  choir  are  the  33 
curions  and  highiy  valuable  sculptured  compartmenls,  exe- 
cutQd  in  1352.  They  represent  mysteries  in  tlie  life  of  Christ, 
in  the  following  order,  beginning  on  the  left  :  1,  the  Visita- 
tion ;  2  the  calling  of  the  shepherds  to  the  manger;  3,  the 
nativity;  4,  the  adoration  of  the  wise  men  of  the  east;  5,  the 
massacre  of  the  innocents;  6,  the  flight  into  Egypl;  7,  the 
présentation  in  the  Temple;  8,  Christ  in  the  midst  of  the  doc- 
tors  ;  9,  the  baptism  of  Christ;  10,  the  marriage  of  Cana,  in 
Galilée;  H,  the  entry  of  Christ  into  Jérusalem:  12,  Christ 
washing  the  feet  of  his  disciples;  13,  Christ  on  the  Mount  of 
Olives.    The  next  four,  namely,  the  crucifixion,  the  entomb- 
ment,  the  résurrection  and  the  ascension  of  Christ,  were 
destroyed  when  altérations  were  made  in  the  arches  of  the 
choir  next  the  high  altar.    14,  Christ  and  Mary  Magdalen; 
15,  the  holy  women  ;  16,  Christ  appearing  to  the  apostles;  17, 
Christ  and  the  two  disciples  on  their  way  to  Emmaus;  18, 
Christ  at  table  with  the  disciples,  ab  Emmaus  ;   19,  Clirist 
again  appearing  to  the  apostles  ;  20,  the  incredulity  of  SU 
Tliomas;  21,  the  miraculous  draughtof  fishes;  22,  the  mis- 
sion of  the  apostles  :  23,  the  last  supper.    Above  thèse  reliefs 
are  eight  fine  pictures,  viz.,  beginning  on  the  right: — St. 
Stephen  conducted  to  martyrdom  ;  St.  Philip  transported  by 
the  spirit  ;  St.  Peter  healing  the  lame  man  at  the  gâte  of  Ibe 
Temple;  the  flagellation  of  St.  Gervais  and  St.  Proteus;  St. 
John  de  Capistran,  a  Franciscan  monk,  at  the  head  of  a  troop 
of  Crusaders,  marching  against  the  Turks;  the  décollation  of 
John  the  Baptist;  St.  Andrew  conducted  to  martyrdom  ;  and 
Christ  healing  the  woman  of  a  bloody  flux.  The  latéral  cba- 
pela  of  Notre  Dame  \vere  formerly  remar^able  for  their 
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splendeur,  the  walls  being  covered  with  marble,  or  finely- 
carved  wainscoting,  enricfaed  with  gilding;  and  they  cou" 
tained  sumptuous  tombs  erected  to  the  memory  of  relatives 
lyr  wealthy  families.  Thèse  were  stripped  of  their  riches 
at  the  Révolution  ;  many  of  them,  however,  hâve  been  re- 
paired,  and  contain  works  of  art  worthy  of  the  visitor's 
attention.  The  foUowing  is  a  description  of  the  most  re- 
markable  of  them,  beginning  on  the  rîght  of  the  principal 
entrance: — 1,  chapel  of  St.  Anne— the  assumplion,  by  Phi- 
lippe de  Champagne,  and  somecurious  bas-reliefs  ; — 2,  cha- 
pel of  St.  Bartholomew  and  St.  Vincent — baptismal  font,  in 
"white  veined  marble,  by  Noël  Çoypel;— 3,  chapel  of  St. 
James  and  St.  Philip, — Christ  raising  the  daughter  of  Jairus, 
by  Vernansal  ;— 4,  chapel  of  Ste.  Geneviève,— the  martyr- 
dom  of  St.  Andrew  at  Patras,  by  Lebrun;  and  statues  of  Ste. 
Geneviève  and  St.  Louis;— 5,  chapel  of  St.  Thomas  of  Can- 
terbury, — Christ  driving  the  dealers  from  the  Temple,  by 
Hallé;  and  the  calling  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Andrew,  by  Mi- 
cbael  Corneille  ; — 12,  chapel  of  St.  Géraud,  baron  d'Aurillac, 
— St.  Charles  Borromeo  administering  the  sacrament  to  the 
sufferers  by  the  plague  at  Milan,  by  Van  Loo  ;  and  the  mar- 
tyrdom  of  Ste.  Catherine,  by  Vien; — 13,  chapel  of  St.  Remy, 
which  formerly  possessed  fine  monuments  of  the  Ursins  fa- 
mily,  now  in  ruins; — 14,  chapel  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Stephen, 
— this  chapel  contains  a  mausoleum  erected  afler  the  de- 
signs of  Pigalle,  to  the  memory  of  Henry,  Count  d'Harcourt, 
who  died  in  1769; — 15,  chapel  of  St.  James,  St.  Crispin,  and 
St.  Crispinian;— the  descent  of  Christ  into  hell,  by  Delorme, 
and  the  martyrdom  of  St.  Hyacinth,  by  Heim; — 16,  chapel  of 
St.  Louis,  St.  Rigobert,  and  St.  Nicaise,— in  which  were  for- 
merly superb  monuments  to  the  memory  of  the  celebrated 
Albert  de  Gondy,  Duke  de  Retz,  and  the  Cardinal  de  Gondy, 
bishop  of  Paris  ;  the  arms  of  the  de  Gondy  family  stiU  remain 
in  the  Windows.  The  altar  is  of  marble,  and  above  it  is  a 
beautiful  statue  of  the  Virgin,  by  Raggi,  afler  a  model  by 
Bemini,  which  was  formerly  in  the  church  of  the  Carmes, 
nie  de  Vaugirard.  In  this  chapel  are  two  piclures,  repre- 
senting  the  raising  of  the  widow's  son,  by  Guillemot^  and 
the  burial  of  the  Virgin,  by  Abel  de  Pujol.— 17,  Chapelle 
de  la  Décollation  de  St.  Jean  Baptiste,  de  St.  Eutrope, 
et  de  Ste.  Foi. — This  chapel  contains  a  splendid  monument 
by'Desçinô,  in  memory  of  Cardinal  du  Belloy,  arch- 
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bisho})  of  l^ris,  vrho  died  io  1806,  In  bis  99\h  yeaf .  k  repté- 
sents  the  prelate  seated  in  a  chair,  on  a  sarcopiiagus,  be- 
slowing  alms  on  an  old  woman  supported  by  a  girl  ;  bis  lefl 
liand  is  placed  on  the  Bible.  The  draperies  are  bighiy 
finished,  the  attitudes  easy  and  noble,  and  the  cardinars 
bead  is  remarkable  for  its  expression  and  resemblance.  In 
this  cbapel  is  a  picturje  of  the  martyrdom  of  St.  Hippolite, 
by  Heim;— 18,  the  cbapel  of  St.  Martin,  St.  Anne,  and  St. 
Michael.— The  only  remains  of  the  splendid  décorations  of 
this  cliapel,  is  the  marble  with  wlûch  the  walls  were  co- 
vered.  In  the  Windows  are  the  arms  of  the  Cardinal  de 
Noailles,  for  whose  family  it  was  a  place  of  Interment.— 
24,  cbapel  of  St.  Nicbolas,  first  of  the  nave — ^an  ex  voto  pic- 
ture,  said  to  be  by  Guido,  representing  Christ  crucified,  and 
a  Franciscan  monk  at  the  foot  of  the  cross  ;— 26,  cbapel  of  St. 
Julien  le  Pauvre  and  Ste.  Marie  FÉgyptienne.— This  cbapel  is 
embellished  witli  wainscoting,  executed  m  the  beginning  of 
tlie  16th  century,  brougbt  from  the  cliapter-room  of  Notre 
Dame.  It  is  adorned  witli  figures  of  the  aposUes  and  saints, 
separated  from  eacholber  bysmall  pilasters,  omamenled  with 
arabesques.  The  pictures  are  the  assumption,  a  good  cruci- 
fixion, and  the  conversion  of  St.  Paul,  by  Restout.  In  three 
gilt  busts  are  relies  of  St.  Ursula  and  her  companions,  mar- 
tyrs. Independently  of  Uie  chapels  above-menlioned,  i^  ooe 
formed  in  the  southern  tower,  wbich  is  used  as  ^  room  for 
catechumens.  The  altar-piece  is  a  fine  picture  of  Uie  annun- 
eiation,  by  Philippe  de  Champagne.  The  stranger  sbould  no| 
omit  to  visit  the  sacTisty  and  treasury  of  Notre  Dame.  The 
sacristy  was  built  in  1756,  after  the  designs  of  SoufHot,  at  the 
expense  of  Louis  XV.  It  is  entered  on  the  right  of  the  cixoir 
by  a  richly*sculptured  door,  the  posts  of  wbich  are  covered 
with  marble.  Hère  were  preserved  many  of  the  raost  pre- 
cious  relies  that  bad  escaped  the  fury  of  the  Révolution,  be- 
sides  several  ofojects  of  art  of  the  middle  âges,  that  were 
unique  and  possessed  the  highest  bistorical  value.  At  tbe 
time  of  the  sacking  of  St.  Germain  l'Auxerrois  and  the  arch- 
bishop's  palace,  in  1831,  the  mob  broke  hi  hère  aiso,  and» 
headed  by  ofDcers  of  tlie  National  Guards,  destroyed  every 
thing  that  came  witbin  their  reacb.  The  damage  ihus  occa- 
sioned  was  irréparable;  the  coronation  robes  of  Napoléon, 
and  the  splendid  dresses  that  he  gave  to  the  bishops  and  the 
chapter  on  occasion  of  that  ceremony,  wQte  eut  up  for  the 
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sake  of  ihe  gold  einbroidery  Ihey  contained.  Thèse,  how- 
ever,  \?ere  fortunately  rescued,  and  Iiave  since  been  repaired  ; 
but  nothingelse  remains,  (i)  The  history  of  the  events  of 
which  this  church  bas  been  witness  would  be  far  too  long  for 
any  description  in  this  place;  but  there  are  several  excellent 
ivorks  upon  Notre  Dame,  which  may  be  easily  consulted,  and 
ivhich  will  repay  ihe  attention  of  the  curious  examiner.  (2) 
On  Ihe  norlhern  side  of  the  cathedral  was  once  the  cloister . 
and  collège  of  the  canons,  which  were  destroyed  at  the  Révo- 
lution. 

On  the  southern  side  of  Notre  Dame  stood  the  Archbishop's 
Palace,  erected  hère  originally  by  Maurice  de  Sully,  in  1161, 
but  entirely  rebuill  by  Cardinal  de  Noailles  in  1697.  The 
chapel  of  the  orighial  palace  remained  till  1831  ;  at  that  time 
the  palace  itself  was  a  handsome  résidence,  worthy  of  the 
see,  and,  with  its  gardens,  occupied  ail  the  extremity  of  the 
island  round  to  the  middle  of  the  eastern  end  of  the  cathedral. 
The  apartments  were  splendid,  and  their  furniture  was  valu- 
able  and,  in  some  instances,  curious.  The  library  was  rich 
in  MSS.  of  the  middle  âges,  and  contained  many  literary  r^ari- 
ties.  But  on  the  13th  February,  1831,  the  populace,  having 
sacked  the  church  of  St.  Germain  l'Auxerrois,  determined  to 
do  the  same  I)y  the  archbishop's  palace;  and  on  the  night  of 
that  date,  and  during  the  foUowing  day,  every  Ihing  contain- 
ed in  the  palace  was  taken  from  it  by  the  mob,  and  either 
broken,  or  burnt,  or  thro>vn  into  the  river.  Shortly  afler,  the 
palace  and  gardens  were  entirely  sacked  by  the  mob,  and 
were  left  in  such  a  state  of  ruin  that  they  were  subsequentl(^ 
removed  by  order  of  government,  and,  with  llie  exception  of 
a  ruin  still  adjoining  the  southern  transept  of  the  cathedral, 
not  a  vestige  of  eitlier  palace  or  garden  now  remains.  The 
cause  and  effects  of  such  revolutionary  acts  cannot  but  be 
deplored;  but  the  visiter  of  taste,  not  personally  inlerested  in 
the  matter,  and  ail  who  admire  the  cathedral  church,  cannot 
but  rejoice  at  this  opportune  clearance  of  what  formerly 

(1)  A  celebrated  artist,  "wlio  was  making  a  most  elaborate  picture  of 
the  interlor  of  Notre  Dame  at  that  period,  had  leR  his  work  on  the  easel 
in  the  vestry  :  it  was  eut  into  a  thousand  morsels. 

(2)  The  principal  are— Gilbert,^* Histoire  de  Notre  Dame  de  Paris/ 
t  vol.  4to.  ;  Félibien  et  Lobineati,  ^^  Histoire  de  Paris,''  2  vols,  folio  ; 
*'  History  of  Paris,"  3  vols.  8vo.  Galignani  and  Co.  ;  and  for  the  Imagina- 
tive part  of  the  subject,  Victor  Hugo's  **  Notre  Dame,*'  1  vol.  «vo.,  and 
Michelet,  *'  Histoire  de  France,"  vol,  2. 
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blocked  up  the  whole  southern  side  of  that  édifice.  À  puMie 
promenade  is  now  formed  on  ils  site,  and  an  iron  railing  has 
been  placed  round  the  sides  of  the  cathedral. 

Ât  the  eastern  end  of  the  island  leading  to  the  southern 
bank  of  the  river,  is  the 

Pont  de  l'Archevêché.— It  consisls  of  Ihree  arches,  vary- 
ing  from  18  to  20  yards  in  breadth,  and  was  built  in  1828. 

To  the  west  of  Ihis  bridge  is  the 

Pont  au  Double,  conslructed  in  1834.  A  double  was  paid 
as  a  toU  on  it  till  1789,  from  which  circumstence  the  bridge 
derived  its  name.  Part  of  it  was  formerly  occupied  by  the 
buildings  of  the  Hôtel  Dieu,  but  it  is  now  Ihrown  open  to 
the  public. 

Hère,  at  the  south-west  angle  of  the  cathedral,  in  the  Par- 
vis Notre  Dame,  stands  the  immense  hospital  called  the 

Hôtel  DiEU.—This  is  the  most  ancient  hospital  in  Paris, 
its  foundation  being  attributed  to  St.  Landri,  bishop  of  Paris, 
in  the  7th  century.  Philip  Augustus  is  the  first  king  known 
to  bave  been  a  benefactor  to  Ihis  establislunent,  and  by  him 
il  was  styled  Maison  de  Dieu,  St.  Louis  enlarged  the  hos- 
pital, exempted  it  from  taxes  and  dulies,  and  assigned  it  an 
annual  revenue.  In  1G02,  a  further  enlargemenl  having  be- 
come  necessary,  Henry  IV.  caused  two  wards  to  be  added. 
Louis  XUL,  Louis  XIV.,  Louis  XV.,  and  Louis  XVL,  were  con- 
sidérable benefactors  to  this  establishment,  and  several  pri- 
vate  individuals  bave  contribuled  to  iU  enlargement  and 
improvement  by  donations  and  legacies.  The  Hôtel  Dieu 
consists  of  a  large  building  irregularly  disposed,  divided  into 
wards,  for  men  and  for  women,  which  are  well  ventilated. 
Gardens  are  also  altached  for  the  convalescenU  of  both 
sexes,  who  are  separaled  from  each  other.  The  laboratory, 
pharmacy,  lingeriey  etc.,  are  ail  on  a  large  scale,  and  are 
well  worthy  of  examinalion,  and  the  amphithéâtre  for  dé- 
monstration to  students  is  well  arranged.  Few  parts  of  the 
buildings  bear  any  signs  by  which  their  dates  can  be  ascer- 
tained,  and  they  are  remarkable  for  solidity  ralher  than  for 
architectural  excellence.  The  chapel,  however,  is  of  the 
time  of  Philip  Augustus,  if  nol  earlier,  but  is  not  sliown  to 
visitors,  unless  asked  for.  The  entrance,  a  projecling  Doric 
vestibule,  was  erected  in  1804,  after  the  designs  of  Clavereau. 
}n  tlie  first  hall  on  enlering  from  the  vestibule,  and  on  Uift 
right  hand,  is  a  marble  statue  of  the  celebrated  pbilimtbro- 
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pist  M.  de  Monthyon,  who  died  in  1820,  âttd  wa»  a  great 
benefactor  to  the  liospitals  of  Paris,  tfnderneath  the  pe-^ 
destal,  the  remains  of  this  gentleman  were  deposited  in 
1S38,  on  the  abolition  of  the  cemetery  of  Yaugirard.  Oppo- 
site to  this  statue  is  one  of  St.  Vincent  de  Paule,  holding  an 
infant  in  his  arm,  and  stooping  to  pfck  up  anotfier.  Ât  the 
Revoliition,  this  estal)lishment  was  caUed  Hospice  d^Hvma- 
nité,  but  has  since  resumed  its  former  title  of  Hôtel  Dieu. 
A  considérable  part  of  the  buildings  belonging  to  this  hospHal, 
which  used  to  stand  on  the  southern  bank  of  the  river,  bave 
lately  been  demonshed,  to  allow  of  the  continuation  of  the 
qnajs  ahmg  that  side  of  the  Seine.  This  has  caused  a  dimi- 
nution in  the  mnnber  of  beds,  which  bave  been  reduced  from 
about  800  to  600  ;  but  a  succursal  establishment,  as  already  men- 
tion ed,  lias  been  opened  in  the  rue  du  Faubourg  St.  Antoine, 
in  order  to  remedy  this  deficienc^.  (See  8th  arrondissement.) 
Furtber  altérations  will,  no  donbt,  be  made  in  the  buildings 
of  the  Hôtel  Dieu.  The  religieuses  of  the  order  of  St.  Augus- 
tin attend  upon  the  patients.  In  this  house  are  received  the 
wounded  and  sick  ;  with  the  exception  of  children,  incurable 
and  insane  persons,  and  persons  having  culaneous  or  vene-^ 
real  diseases.  Lying-in  women  are  admitted  only  in  cases  of 
extrême  necessity,  thcre  being  a  spécial  hospital  for  thatclass 
of  patients.  The  total  number  of  patients  in  1837  was  17,917, 
and  the  average  mortaHly  was  1  in  8.93.  Physicians  :  Drs. 
Gfaoniel,  Magendie,  Récamier,  Honoré,  Bally,  Husson,  Petit, 
and  Cuitiard.  Surgeons:  Drs.  Roux,  Breschet,  and  Blandin. 
The  public  are  admitted  to  visit  the  patients  or  inspect  the 
establishment  on  Thursdays  and  Sundays,  from  1  to  4  ;  but 
strangers  wilh  passports  are  admitted  daily,  on  application  at 
the  bureau.  Whoever  is  anxious  to  become  acquainted  with 
the  internai  arrangements  and  the  System  of  administration 
ùsed  in  the  hospitals  of  Paris,  will  do  well  to  visit  the  Hôtel 
Dieu,  since  il  may  be  taken  as  a  type  of  nearly  ail  the  others, 
though  on  a  more  extensive  scale.  Opposite  the  hospital,  2, 
Place  du  Parvis,  is  the 

Bureau  Central  d'Admission  dans  les  Hôpitaux  et 
Hospices. — This  office  is  established  in  buildings  erected  for 
a  fbundling  hospital.  On  the  sides  of  the  entrance  are  two 
fountains,  consisUng  of  antique  stone  vases,  upon  each  of 
which  is  a  bas-relief,  representing  females  attending  a  dying 
man,  m  ^usi<m  to  tbefiôtel  Dieu.    This  office  will  be  re- 
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moved  to  the  Hôtel  de  Ville  as  soon  as  the  projected  improve- 
ments  in  that  building  sliali  hâve  taken  place. 

À  new  Street,  called  the  rue  d'Arcole,  leading  to  the  bridge 
of  that  name,  has  replaced  a  small  one,  in  which  stood  the 
ancient  church  of  St.  Pierre  aux  Bœufs.  The  western  door- 
way  of  this  édifice,  on  its  démolition  in  1837,  was  removed  to 
the  church  of  St.  Severin.  In  the  Passage  St.  Marine,  leading 
out  of  the  same  street,  is  the  church  of  that  saint,  now  con- 
verted  into  a  warehouse. 

Quitting  the  Place  du  Parvis,  the  visitor  mil  corne  to  the 

Petit  Pont.— The  existence  of  a  bridge  at  this  spot, 
which  was  formerly  the  only  communication  between  the  lie 
de  la  Cité  and  the  southern  bank  of  the  Seine,  goes  back  to  a 
period  before  the  conquest  by  the  Romans.  It  was  carried 
away,  by  inundations  or  ice,  tliirteen  times  between  the  l3Ui 
and  1 7 th  centuries,  and  rebuUt  of  wood,  with  bouses  upon  the 
sides,  in  1659.  In  17 18  it  was  burned  down,  and  was  soon  after 
rebuilt  in  stone,  as  it  now  appears.  The  Petit  Pont  consisls  of 
three  arches,  and  is  104  feet  in  length  by  52  in  breadth. 

ImmediateJy  beyond  this,  on  the  Quai  du  Marché  Neuf,  is 
the  Morgue,  a  small  and  plain  stone  édifice,  where  dead  bo- 
dies  found  in  the  town  or  river  are  placed. — (See  page  60.) 

West  of  this  is  the  Pont  St.  Michel,  called  by  that  name 
as  early  as  1424,  from  a  small  church  that  stood  near  it. 
Having  fallen  down  in  1616,  it  was  rebuilt  in  stone,  with 
houles  on  the  sides,  which  remained  on  it  till  1804,  when 
they  were  taken  down.  Traces  of  a  bas-relief  of  Louis  XIII . 
on  horseback  may  still  be  discerned  on  the  side  next  the 
Pont  Neuf.  The  bridge  is  formed  of  four  semicircular  arches, 
and  is  170  feet  long  by  83  broad. 

The  visitor  is  now  recommended  to  proceed  to  the  Ile  St, 
Louisy  originally  called  Ile  aux  Proches,  to  distinguish  it 
from  the  Ile  Notre  Dame,  Henry  IV.  conceived  the  projetât 
of  erecting  houses  on  tliis  spot;  but  the  exécution  of  il  was 
reserved  for  Louis  Xlll.,  and  the  houses  on  it  were  construct- 
ed  before  the  middle  of  the  17th  century.  The  lie  de  la  Cité 
was,  however,  till  lately,  connected  with  the  lie  St.  Louis 
only  by  a  bridge  of  two  wooden  arches,  resting  on  piers  of 
masonry,  which  was  erecled  originally  in  1614,  but  was  re- 
constructed  in  1819,  and  called  liie  Pont  de  la  Cité.  From 
the  quay  to  the  norlh  of  il  the 

Pont  Louis  Philippe,  opened  on  the  fôle-day  of  the  kûig. 
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May  ist,  1S34,  extends  first  from  one  isle  to  the  other,  and, 
then,  from  the  Ile  St.  Louis  to  the  Quai  de  la  Grève.  It  is  a 
fine  suspension  bridge,  constructed  in  iron  wire,  and  lias  two 
bold  arch-ways  of  stone,  over  which  the  chains  of  suspen- 
sion pass.  Each  line  of  suspension  is  252  feet  in  length  by  24 
feet  in  width,  and  is  supported  on  each  side  by  six  chains  or 
cables  composed  each  of  250  threads  of  iron  wire.  The  per- 
pendicular  chains  or  cables  consist  of  40  wires  each.  The 
constructorswere Messrs.  Séguin,  Brothers,  of  Annonay.  Great 
difiiculties  had  to  be  surmounted  in  the  formation  of  this 
bridge,  on  account  of  the  obliquity  of  its  position  and  the  con- 
séquent inequality  of  the  lengths  of  its  suspending  chains. 

The  northem  quay  of  the  lie  St.  Louis  will  lead  to  the 

Pont  Marie,  which  joins  the  Quai  des  Ormes  to  the  Ile  St. 
Louis.  It  was  built  by  Marie,  superintendent-general  of  the 
bridges  in  France,  in  1614.  Two  arches  were  carried  away 
by  a  flood,  in  1658,  with  22  out  of  50  houses  which  stood  on 
it.  The  remainder  were  removed  a  short  time  before  the  Ré- 
volution.   It  is  78  feet  broad  and  300  feet  long. 

On  passing  into  the  rue  St.  Louis,  the  visitor  will  remark 
No.  45,  the  Hôtel  Chtmiisot,  the  architecture  and  ornaments 
of  wliich  are  worthy  of  notice.    He  will  then  come  to 

St.  Louis,  first  district  church  of  9th  arrondissement.  This 
church  was  erected  in  1664  on  the  site  of  a  small  chapel, 
built  in  1606,  and  dedicated  to  St.  Louis  and  St.  Cecilia;  its 
architect  was  Levau,  but  it  was  subsequently  altered  by  Le- 
duc and  Doucet.  The  exterior  présents  nothing  remarkable 
except  the  entrance,  decorated  with  Doric  pilasters,  and  tlie 
obeliscal  spire,  in  open  stone-work  of  fantastic  appearance. 
The  interior  is  disposed  in  the  form  of  a  cross,  the  transepts 
-being  only  latéral  chapels,  with  an  aisle  running  round  the 
nave  and  choir.  The  piers  of  the  arches  are  fronted  with 
Gormthian  pilasters,  and,  above  the  entablature,  a  range  of 
clerestory  Windows  affords  the  church  an  abondant  supply 
of  light.  The  sculptures  of  the  interior  were.,^^cuted  by  J. 
B.  Cliampagne,  nephew  of  the  celebrated  paintev  of  the  same 
narae.  In  the  chapel  of  the  communion  in  tlie  southern  aisle 
of  the  nave  is  an  excellent  production  of  Johannot,  St.  Louis 
receiving  the  Sacrament  in  his  last  moments;  and,  as  an 
altar-piece,  Christ  al  Emmaus,  by  Goypel.  On  the  right  of 
Ihe  altar  is  a  statue  of  St.  Paul,  and  on  the  left  one  of  St. 
Peler,  both  by  Bra.    In  Ihe  chapel  of  Si,  Vincent  de  Paule  is  a 

29 
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pleasiBg  pidore  of  the  Saint  exhortittg  some  Man  de  Ghih 
rilé,  by  Halle,  who  bas  also  execuled  a  similar  pakiliog  <tf 
SU  Francis  de  8ales  with  the  Ladies  of  the  Assuraplton,  in  «à 
opposite  chapel.  A  curious  picture  of  the  Assumption  of  the 
Virgin  is  in  ber  chapel,  in  the  northern  aisle,  and  near  it  is 
a  large,  but  not  good,  painting  of  St.  Louis  assisling  al  the 
interment  of  the  dead  during  one  of  bis  crusades.  Opposite 
the  pulpit  is  a  well-sculptured  Crucifixion;  and  in  the  chap^ 
of  St.  Louis  de  Gonzales,  in  the  northern  aisie  of  the  nave, 
the  picture  of  that  saint  should  be  obsenred.  This  church  was 
formerly  celebrated  as  being  the  one  to  wfaich  the  Univer^ty 
of  Paris  used  to  corne  in  solemn  procession  on  days  of  great 
solemnity.    Quinault  the  poet  was  buried  hère  in  16S8. 

At  No.  2,  in  tlie  rue  St.  Louis,  is  the 

HÔTEL  Lambert,  built  by  Levau,  and  of  nearly  the  same 
date  as  the  church  just  mentioned .  The  court  Is  small,  bot 
conlains  a  magnificent  staircase  %vith  a  scroU-work  balus- 
trade, between  two  lonic  columns,  leading  under  an  open 
porlico  to  the  top  of  the  hôtel,  and  to  the  apartments  on  each 
side.  The  suite  of  principal  rooms  is  still  perfect,  with  the 
^Iding,  painted  panels,  and  ceilings,  as  they  were  originally 
executed  ;  and  they  produce  a  splendid  effect  even  in  their 
présent  state  of  dégradation.  The  ceilings  are  ail  by  Lesueur 
and  Lebrun,  both  in  thèse  rooms  aùd  in  the  long  gallery, 
where  they  are  painted  with  a  degree  of  elaborale  finish  that 
is  rarely  to  be  met  with.  The  hôtel  is  rich  ia  two  historical 
souvenirs  :  Voltaire  dwelt  in  ît  wfaen  he  fonned  the  plan  of 
ihe  Nenriade^  and  in  the  gallery  above  mentioned  Napoléon, 
in  1815,  held  a  long  conversation  with  his  mtnister,  M.  de 
Montalivet,  when  he  found  that  ail  was  lost.  The  hôtel  Is  now 
rented  by  a  company  who  supply  by  contract  ail  the  bed- 
ding  of  the  garrison  of  Paris  :  and  the  gallery  is  lillèd  to  the 
ceiling  with  maîtresses,  etc.  Il  is  to  be  regretted  that  no  one 
should  possess  sufficient  money  and  good  tasle  to  purchase 
and  restore  this  unique  spécimen  of  the  résidence  of  a  vïdà 
Président  du  Parlement  of  the  17th  and  lath  centuries.  (1) 

(0  It  'was  on  the  site  of  the  rue  St.  Louis  that  the  combat  is  sald  to 
hâve  taken  place  in  the  reign  of  Charles  V.  between  the  Chevalier  de 
Macaire  and  the  dog  of  Montargis.  Aubry  de  Montdidier,  in  passin^ 
alone  through  the  forest  of  Bondy,  had  been  murdered,  and  buried  ut 
the  foot  of  a  tree.  His  dog  remained  several  days  on  the  spot,  and  ooly 
quitted  it  ftpom  hunger,  l;vhen  he  went  to  the  house  of  a  ûriend  of  Aubry, 
und  set  up  a  mournful  hoWllng.  Afler  aHaylog  hf»1tttiifi<er IwTviieweil 


Àl  the  eastérn  extremity  of  the  Ile  St.  Louis  two  light  and 
élégant  suspension  bridges  for  foot  passengers  communicate 
witti  the  northern  and  southern  banks  of  the  Seine.  That 
to  the  north  is  styled  the  Pont  de  Damiette,  and  leads  to  the 
Quai  des Célestins;  that  to  the  south  the  Pont  de  Constantine, 
andleads  to  the  Quai  St.  Bernard  ;  they  were  both  terminated 
in  1837.  A  sou  paid  on  either  of  thèse  bridges  franks  for  bolh. 

Behind  the  Ile  St.  Louis,  the  Ile  Louriers,  which  is  intend- 
ed  to  he  covered  with  bouses,  will  probahly  be  connected 
-wilh  the  former  island  by  a  bridge  for  carriages  :  the  quays 
are  to  be  continued  round  it. 

At  the  foot  of  the  Quai  de  Bretonvilliers,  is  the  École  de 
Natation  de  Ligny,  the  best  establishment  of  the  kind  in  Pa- 
ris. The  water  hère  is  quite  clear  in  the  snmmer,  and  the 
bather  will  do  well  to  corne  thus  far  if  he  would  enjoy  the 
luxury  of  a  bath  unmixed  with  the  impurities  which  the  river 
Becessarily  reçoives  in  its  passage  through  the  town. 

The  HÔTEL  DE  Bretokvilliers  stands  at  the  corner  of 
the  quay  and  street  of  the  same  name,  built  by  Ducerceau  for 
the  Président  Ragois  de  Bretonviliiers;  and  still  retaining 
some  relies  of  its  former  magnificence. 
.  From  this  quay  the  Pont  de  la  Tournelle,  so  called 
from  the  old  tower  erected  by  Pliilip  Augustus,  that  formerly 
stood  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  river,  reaches  to  the  Quai 
St.  Bernard.  It  was  built  by  Marie  in  1620,  was  twice  carried 
away,  and  was  rebuilt,  about  the  year  1656,  at  the  expense 
ef  the  city.  It  consists  of  six  semicircular  arches,  and  is  380 
fîeet  in  length,  by  42  in  breadth. 

the  howltng,  and  pulled  his  master's  friend  by  the  cloak,  as  ir  to  induce 
film  to  follow.  The  dog's  behavlour,  and  the  circumstance  of  Aubry 
being  misstng,  exctted  suspicion,  and  several  persons  followed  the  dog, 
"Virho,  on  coming  to  a  certain  tree,  redoubled  his  bowling,  and  began  to 
scratch  the  ground.  On  digging,  they  found  the  hody  of  the  unfortu- 
nate  man.  Soine  time  after,  the  dog  selzed  an  individual,  named  the 
Chevalier  de  Macaire,  who  was  with  difflculty  extrlcated  from  hlm. 
TbJs  occurring  several  times  to  the  same  person,  and  even  in  the  pré- 
sence of  the  Iting,  suspicions  were  exclled  that  he  was  the  murderer  of 
Aubry,  to  whom  he  had  been  known  to  bear  hatred.  The  king  ordered 
tbat  a  trial  by  battle,  or  Jv^mnent  de  Dieu,  should  take  place  between 
tbe  Chevalier  and  the  dog,  for  which  purpose  lists  were  formed  in  the 
Ile  St.  Louis,  which  was  then  uninhahited.  Macaire  was  armed  with 
à  bludgeon,  and  the  dog  had  a  kennel  for  his  retreat.  As  soon  as  he 
-was  loosened,  the  dog  ran  at  his  antagoniste  avolded  his  blows,  and  at 
length  seized  and  brought  him  to  the  ground.  Macaire  then  çonfested 
bis  guilt,  \n  the  présence  of  the  klng  and  the  wbole  court,  and  »uffered 
punisbment  accordingly. 
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This  being  one  of  the  inost  extensive  arrondissements  of  the 
capilal,  and  full  of  interesting  objects,  a  division  bas  been 
adopted  wbich  will  be  found  convenient.  AU  tbal  partwesl 
of  t^e  rue  du  Bac  is  described  by  itself  firsl,  and  then  tbat 
wbich,  including  Ibe  remainder  of  Ihe  arrondissement,  lies 
eastward  of  the  same  Une. 

The  visitor  after  traversing  the  Place  du  Carrousel,  or  the 
Gardens  of  the  TuUeries,  wiU  arrive  at,  and  pass  over, 

The  Pont  Royal,  built  in  1684  by  an  Italian  Dominican 
friar  named  Frère  Romain,  who  laid  the  foundations  and 
erected  the  arches.  The  designs  were  by  G.  and  J.  H.  Man- 
sarl.  It  consists  of  five  semicircular  arches,  and  is  432  fecl 
in  length  by  62  in  breadth.  This  part  of  the  river  was  former- 
ly  crossed  by  a  ferry  [bac),  fromwhichtherue  du  Bac  dérives 
ils  name.  Upon  one  of  the  piers  is  a  scale  divided  into  mè- 
tres and  décimètres,  to  show  the  beight  of  the  river.  This 
bridge,  which  is  sure  to  be  frequenUy  crossed  by  the  stran- 
ger,  commands  a  fine  view  of  Paris,  both  up  and  down  the 
course  of  the  Seine. 

The  first  object  that  wiU  strike  the  stranger,  after  leaving 
this  bridge,  will  be  the  Hôtel  Praslin,  a  magnificent  mansion, 
situated  partly  on  the  quay  where  its  terrace  will  be  perceiv- 
ed,  but  baving  its  entrance  and  front  in  the  rue  de  Lille, 
No,  64.  This  is  one  of  the  largest  and  most  sumptuous  of 
the  résidences  of  the  old  nobility.  Next  to  it  is  a  large 
barrack  for  cavalry,  formerly  the  Hôtel  du  Garde  du  Corps. 
It  was  designed  under  the  reign  of  Napoléon,  by  order  of 
Clarke,  Duke  de  Feltre,  minister  of  war,  in  the  most  miséra- 
ble style  of  architecture,  and  bas  aU  the  appearance  of  a 
cotton-factory.    Beyond  it  is  the 

Palais  du  Quai  d'Orsay.— It  is  thus  that,  in  the  absence 
of  ahy  fixed  appellaUon,  one  of  the  most  magnificent  édifices 
of  the  capital  must  be  styled.  It  was  begun  during  the  inter- 
nai administraUon  of  M.  de  Champagny,  Duke  de  Cadore,  in 
the  Urne  of  Napoléon,  and  was  intended  for  the  Minister  of 
Foreign  Affairs.  It  was  not,  however,  conUnued  till  1830, 
when  Charles  X.  intended  it  to  be  used  as  a  palace  for  the 
exhibiUon  of  the  producUons  of  French  industry;  andsince 
Ihat  period  the  work  bas  proceeded  under  the  direcUon  of 
M.  Lacornay,  untU  it  is  now  nearly  finished,   This  édifice 
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consisls  of  a  vast  court,  sutrounded  by  four  magnidcént  piles 
of  building,  and  two  smalier  courts,  forming,  with  tbeir  build- 
ings, wings  to  the  principal  mass  of  the  edidce.  Towards  the 
river  the  grand  front  présents  a  long  Une  of  Windows  formed 
by  arches  under  a  Tuscan  colonnade  ;  above  which  is  a  simi- 
lar  séries  of  the  lonic  order  ;  and  over  this  an  attic  of  the 
Italian  style  of  the  Tuileries.  The  court  is  surrounded  by  a 
double  séries  of  Italian  arcades,  and  galleries  aboyé,  the  ceil- 
Higs  of  wliich  are  painted  to  represent  panelling  in  différent 
kinds  of  wood  richly  gilt.  Four  splendid  staircases  are 
placed  one  at  each  corner  of  the  court,  and  are  richly  orna- 
mented  with  sculptured  ceilings,  panelled  walls,  etc.  To- 
wards the  court,  below  the  galleries,  the  frieze  is  inlaid  with 
various  coloured  marbles.  The  principal  entrance  is  in  the 
rue  de  Lille,  and  the  side  courts  hâve  aiso  gateways  leading  to 
the  adjacent  streets.  The  interior  of  thIs  beautiful  and  mag- 
niflcent  édifice  is  not  so  judiciously  or  tastefully  arranged  as 
the  exterior.  The  only  part  where  any  grandeur  of  design  is 
manifested  is  on  the  ground  ioor  next  the  river,  where  a  long 
gallery  décora ted  with  fine  columns  of  whitemarble  occuptes 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  central  division.  Above  this,  on  tb» 
first  floor,  there  was  every  opportunity  to  hâve  made  a  similap 
gallery,  or  several  apartments  of  vast  size;  for  which  alone 
9ie  magnificent  séries  of  Windows  was  iotended  :  instead  of 
this,  however,  nothing  but  a  succession  of  moderately-sized 
dwelling-roomsoccurs,  while  the  remainder  of  the  building  is 
entirely  made  upofordinaryrooms,  entresols,  and  cabinets. 
The  ground  floor  of  the  central  part  is  appropriated  to  the 
€ouncil  of  State  and  the  dépendent  offices  ;  the  first  floor  to  tlie 
Gour  des  Comptes  ;  and  the  third  storey  to  the  archives  of 
tiiese  two  public  bodies.  Various  ofiices  connected  with  the 
ëepartments  of  the  Interior  and  Public  Instruction  are  ûistall- 
ed  In  that  part  of  the  édifice  which  is  towards  the  rue  de 
Lille.  The  library  of  tiie  Miaister  of  Public  Instruction  is 
also  kept  hère.  For  permission  to  view  this  palace  appli- 
cation must  be  made  by  letter  post  paid  to  M.  le  Directeur 
des  Bâtiments  et  Monuments  Publics,  at  the  palace  itself. 
The  visitor  will  flnd  to  the  west,  in  the  Rue  de  Lille,  the 
H6TEL  DE  LA  LÉGION  D'HoMNEUR.— This  édifice  was  built 
ia  1786,  after  the  designs  of  Rousseau,  for  the  Priace  de  Salm, 
whose  name  it  bore.  The  entrance  présents  a  triumphal  arch 
deeorated  with  lonic  columns  and  two  figures  of  ¥ame.   Oo 

29. 
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the  sides  oF  the  arch  are  gaileries,  leading  to  pavillons  form*' 
ing  the  wings,  the  attics  of  which  are  adomed  wilb  bas-re^ 
liefe.  A  péristyle  omamented  wilti  lonic  columns  and  busls 
extends  along  the  sides  of  the  court  to  the  principal  front, 
which  is  decorated  with  Gorinthian  columns,  of  large  propor- 
tions, forming  a  portico,  under  which  is  the  entrance  to  the 
vestibule.  On  the  front  is  the  inscription — ^honneur  et  patrie. 
In  the  centre  of  the  front  towards  the  Quai  d'Orsay  is  a  cir- 
cular  projection  decorated  vrith  columns,  which  support  a  ba- 
lustrade crowned  by  six  statues.  The  apartments  of  the  hôtel 
are  decorated  with  élégance,  and  the  principal  saloon,  which 
looks  to  the  river,  is  in  the  form  of  a  rotunda,  the  diameter 
of  which  is  40  feet.  The  Prince  de  Salm  having  been  beheaded 
in  1793,  his  hôtel  was  drawn  for  by  lottery,  and  a  joumey- 
man  hair-dresser  obtained  the  winning  numl>er.  In  1803  the 
hôtel  was  devoted  to  its  présent  purpose.  Strangers  are 
admitted  on  applying  at  the  porteras  lodge. 

The  visitor  will  émerge  from  the  rue  de  Lille,  on  the  quay, 
in  front  of  the  Ghamber  of  Deputies,  and  the 

Pont  de  la  Concorde.-^TîU  the  érection  of  this  bridge, 
the  Faubourg  St.  Germain  and  the  Faubourg  St.  Honoré  had 
no  communication  between  them  except  by  the  Pont  Royal, 
and  a  ferry  opposite  the  Hdtel  des  Invalides.  In  1786,  the 
sum  of  1,200,000  livres  was  appropriated  to  its  construction, 
which  was  begun  in  1787  and  finished  in  1790.  It  consists  of 
five  elliptical  arches,  which  diminish  gradually  in  breadth,  and 
while  the  total  length  of  the  bridge  between  the  abutments 
is  461  feet,  its  breadth  is  61  feet.  The  piers  are  omamented 
with  three-quarterDoric  columns  and  a  comice,  above  which, 
the  parapet  is  formed  by  a  balustrade,  divided  by  pedestals» 
on  which  were  marble  statues,  now  removed  to  Versailles. 
The  architect  of  this  handsome  bridge  was  Peronnet,  already 
celebrated  for  the  constraction  of  the  bridge  of  Neuilly  ;  and 
part  of  the  stone  employed  was  obtained  from  the  démolition 
of  the  Bastille.  It  bas  a  good  effect  both  from  its  beauty  and 
richness,  and  the  perfection  and  boldness  of  its  exécution. 

This  bridge  was  originally  called  the  Pont  Louis  XVl,^ 
from  the  place  opposite  to  which  it  was  built  ;  but  in  1792  it 
was  named  the  Pont  de  la  Révolution,  for  which  appellation 
that  of  the  Pont  de  la  Concorde  was  substituted  in  1800.  At 
the  Restoration  it  resumed  its  original  name,  changed  for  its 
présent  onç  in  mo,   Tbç  strançer  may  now  procççd  tQ  Uiq 
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t^ALAis  Bourbon  and  Guamber  of  Deputies.— It  was 
erected  in  1722,  by  Louise-Françoise,  Duchess-dowager  of 
Bourbon,  having  been  begun  after  the  designs  of  Girardini,  an 
Itaiian  arcbitect,  and  continued  by  Mansard.  On  its  coming 
into  Ihe  pQSsession  of  the  Prince  de  Gondé,  it  was  considerabiy 
enlarged,  and  though  not  completely  terminated  in  1789,  had 
already  cost  nearly  a  million  sterling.  At  the  Révolution,  the 
Palais  Bourbon  was  one  of  the  fîrst  mansions  plundered,  and 
remained  unoccupied  till  1795,  when  it  was  chosen  for  the 
sitlings  of  the  Gouncil  of  Five  Hundred.  The  pavillon  oppo- 
site the  bridge  was  selected  for  the  sittings  of  the  council,  and 
the  rest  appropriated  as  a  résidence  for  the  président.  It  was 
afterwards  occupied  by  the  Corps  Législatif,  On  the  Reste- 
ra tion,  in  1814,  the  Prince  de  Gondé  took  possession  of  the 
palace,  and  entered  into  an  arrangement,  by  which  that  por- 
tion which  had  been  occupied  by  the  législative  body,  and 
whIch  had  been  in  great  part  rebuilt,  was  appropriated  to  the 
use  of  the  Deputies,  and  in  1829  a  law  was  passed,  by  which 
it  was  purchased  for  5,600,000  fr.  On  the  melancholy  death  of 
the  Duke  de  Bourbon,  in  1830,(1)  Uiis  palace  descended  as  part 
of  Ihe  inheritance  to  the  Duke  d'Aumale  ;  and  the  part  which 
was  used  by  the  Duke,  as  a  résidence,  is  still  kept  up  as  such 
by  the  administrators  of  the  estâtes,  and  is  leased  to  theGham- 
ber  of  Deputies  as  an  officiai  résidence  for  their  président;  but 
a  treaty  is  in  negotiation  with  the  government,  by  which  the 
wbole  of  the  private  interest  in  this  estate  will  be  ceded  to 
the  country  for  the  use  of  the  Deputies.  This  portion  is  com- 
posed  of  a  pavilion  only  one  storey  high,  which  wasformerly 
called  the  Hdtel  Lassay,  and  was  annexed  to  the  original  build- 
ing^ after  it  became  the  property  of  the  Gondé  family.  Its  ap- 
pearance  indicates  a  spacious  country-seat,  rather  than  the 
palace  of  a  prince.  Its  entrance  is  by  the  rue  de  TUniversité, 
from  whence  it  is  approached  by  a  long  avenue,  terminating 
ÎB  an  ample  court.  Attached  to  this  is  a  large  pile  of  various 
buildings,  which  include  ten courts,  and  afford  ample  accom- 
modation for  a  numerous  household.  The  offices  are  upon  an 
extensive  scale,  and  there  is  stabling  for  250  horses.  For- 
merly,  nothing  could  exceed  the  splendeur  of  the  mirrors, 

(I)  The  duke  was  found,  on  Uie  27th  August,  1830,  suspended  by  the 
neck  to  the  boit  of  a  iwlndow  of  his  bed^room,  at  the  Chdteau  de  St. 
Leu,  and  rrom  hls  âge,  74,  and  the  weak  state  of  health  in  which  he  was 
at  the  tirhe,  it  was  consldered  douhtful  wbether  he  could  hâve  accom- 
plUbed  bi»  o^rn  d^Hmction, 
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gUdldg,  paintingt  in  fresco,  and  coslly  furniture  whicli  dêccH 
rated  thèse  aparlments;  at  présent  they  are  on\y  remarkable 
for  the  beauty  of  their  proportions,  and  convenience.  The 
principal  pictures  are,  one  representing  the  battle  of  Rocroy, 
by  Casa  Nova;  another,  the  battle  of  Nordlingen,  by  Lepau; 
and  a  portrait  of  the  Prince  de  Gondé,  at  the  âge  of  twenty- 
two,  when  he  gained  the  battle  of  Rocroy.  The  billiard-room 
contains  a  fine  pièce  ofGobelinstapestry,  representing  Achtlles 
and  Iphigenia.  Ttie  Salle  des  Kàlets  de  Chambre  is  orna- 
mented  with  bucks'  homs,  and  other  emblems  of  the  chase. 
The  garden  is  bounded  by  a  terrace  fifteen  hundred  feet  in 
length.  At  the  extremity  of  the  terrace,  on  the  side  of  the 
Hôtel  des  Invalides,  are  some  small  apartments,  with  a  garden 
laid  ont  in  the  English  style.  The  Palais  Bourbon  may  be  seen 
at  any  time  of  the  day,  a  servant  being  always  on  the  spot  to 
attend  visitors.  That  part  of  the  palace  which  forms  the 
southem  side  of  the  enclosure  is  stiU  preserved  as  it  was  be- 
fore  the  Révolution.  The  principal  entrance,  towards  the 
Place  Bourbon,  is  adorned  with  a  triumphal  arch  of  the  Co- 
rintbian  order,  connected  with  two  pavillons  by  galleries 
formed  of  columns.  The  ornaments  and  the  family  anns, 
which  marked  it  as  the  résidence  of  the  descendants  of  the 
great  Condé,  were  ^estroyed  at  the  Révolution.  Opposite  to  it 
in  the  court  is  a  small  Corinthian  portico,  servlng  as  a  state 
entrance  to  the  Ghamber  of  Deputies,  which  occupies  that 
part  of  the  structure  facing  the  Pont  Louis  XVI.  l'he  large 
portico  which  stands  in  front  of  the  northem  façade  was  built 
by  Poyet,  in  1804,  and  cost  1,759,000  fr.  It  is  neariy  100  feet 
broad,  and  is  oomposed  of  12  Corinthian  columns,  which  are 
approached  by  a  flight  of  39  steps.  Above  is  a  pediment  which 
is  to  be  filled  with  an  allegorical  bas-relief  sculptured  by 
>  M.  Gortot.  At  the  foot  of  the  steps,  on  pedestals,  18  feet  in  élé- 
vation, are  colossal  statues  of  Justice  and  Prudence  ;  and  in 
the  foreground  are  figures  of  Sully,  Colbert,  l'Hôpital,  and 
d'Aguesseau.  On  the  wall  of  the  édifice  behind  the  columns 
are  oblong  spaces,  where  bas-reliefs  are  about  to  be  replaced, 
and  Windows  descendingto  the  ground,  butnot  answering  any 
purpose  as  apertures.  The  oblong  space  on  the  wall  west  of 
the  portico  is  to  be  ornamented  with  a  bas-relief  by  Rudde, 
and  that  on  the  east  by  Pradier.  This  portico,  which  twenty 
or  thirty  years  ago  was  universally  considered  as  a  chef- 
d'œuvre,  is  now  looked  on  as  one  of  the  second-rate  buildlnis 
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of  the  capital.  Il  leads  to  nolhing,  and  is  oui  of  aU  proportion 
or  anatogy  with  the  buildings  beliind.  Tlie  latter  liave  been 
lalely  erecied  at  a  cost  of  2,700,OOOfr.,  and  contain  the  Gham- 
ber  of  Deputies,  wilh  the  various  apartmenls,  library,  etc., 
dépendent  upon  it.  The  visitor  enlers,  by  a  side  door  in  the 
wing  west  of  tlie  portico,  into  a  hall  of  waiting,  and  passes 
into  the  lobby  of  Ihe  Chamber,  and  a  hall  where  the  Deputies 
receive  the  printed  reports  of  committees,  motions  of  tlie 
Chamber,  etc.  He  then  enters  the  Ghamber  ilself,  which  is  a 
semicircular  room,  ornamented  with  20  columns  of  white 
marble  of  the  lonic  order,  having  capitals  of  bronze  gilt.  The 
president's  chair  and  the  tribune  form  the  centre  of  the  axis 
of  the  semi-circle,  from  which  rise  the  seats  of  the  459  Deputies 
in  the  shape  of  an  amphithéâtre,  to  the  height  of  the  basement 
which  supports  the  columns.  The  whole  is  fitted  up  in  red 
cloth  and  gold.  Over  the  president's  chair,  upon  the  wall 
which  faces  the  assembly,  is  a  large  painting  by  Gourt,  repre- 
senting  King  Louis  Philippe  swearing  to  the  Gharter  in  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies  on  August  1S30.  In  the  intercolumnia- 
tions  are  placed  statues  of  Order  and  Liberty,  by  Pradier,  and 
above  the  entablature  are  other  allegorical  statues  by  Allier, 
Foyatier,  Dumont,  and  Desprès.  A  marble  bas-relief  is  placed 
under  the  great  picture.  A  spacious  double  gallery,  capable  of 
containing  700  persons,  runs  round  the  semicircular  part  of 
the  Ghamber,  and  is  fitted  up  with  tribunes  for  the  Royal  Fa- 
mily, the  corps  diplomatique,  ofiicers  of  state,  and  the  public. 
The  roof  is  coved,  and  ornamented  with  arabesques  ;  in  the 
centre  is  a  window  by  which  light  is  admitted.  The  seats  are 
so  contrived  that  each  deputy  lias  a  place  for  writing  on,  im- 
mediately  in  front  of  him  :  the  lower  bench  of  ail  is  reserved 
half  for  the  ministers,  the  other  half  for  officers  of  the  Gham- 
ber. Immediately  under  the  tribune  in  front  of  the  president's 
chair  are  two  small  desks  for  the  reporters  of  tlie  ofiicial 
journal,  the  Moniteur,  who  relieve  each  other  in  taking  noies 
of  the  debate,  and  for  whom  a  table  and  other  accommoda- 
tions are  provided  in  the  Ghamber,  so  that  their  reports  may 
be  as  correct  as  possible.  The  reporters  of  the  other  journals 
are  accommodated,  but  not  so  well,  in  one  of  the  galleries. 
A  deputy,  when  addressing  the  Gliamber  at  any  length,  does 
not  speak  from  bis  place,  but  ascends  the  tribune,  and  ha- 
rangues bis  coUeagues,  sometimes  from  a  writlen  speech.  The 
place  of  each  deputy  ismarkedat  the  beginningof  the  cession, 
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and  he  retainâ  U  till  the  end.  South  of  the  Chamber  is  the 
vestibule  of  entr^,  adorned  with  Corinthien  colurons,  and 
marble  statues  of  King  Louis  Philippe,  as  well  as  of  Baîlly,  Mi- 
rabeau, and  Foy;  and  to  the  west  of  this  is  an  élégant  recep- 
tion-room  adorned  with  a  richly-painted  séries  of  comparl- 
menls.  In  the  Salle  des  Conférences^  are  a  fine  statue  of 
Henry  IV.^  some  flags  taken  from  the  Austrians  in  the  wars 
of  the  empire,  together  with  two  pictures  of  considérable 
merit,  the  Siège  of  Calais,  by  Scheffer  ;  and  the  Résistance  of 
Président  MoIé  to  the  Ligueurs,  hy  Vincent.  Attached  to  this 
suite  of  apartments  is  the  Library  of  the  DepuUes,  consisting 
of  44,000  volumes.  This  collecticn  which,  besides  comprising 
ail  the  documents  relative  to  the  législature  of  France,  con  -. 
tains  a  valuable  séries  of  historical  works,  some  of  great  rarity^ 
is  celebrated  for  possessing  the  original  MSS.  of  the  Nouvelle 
Héloise,  and  the  Confessions,  of  Rousseau.  It  bas  been  late- 
ly  enriched  by  the  complète  séries  of  Parliamentary  Reports, 
Papers,  etc.,  published  by  order  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and 
is  the  only  library  in  France  where  they  are  to  be  found.  A 
periodical  interchange  of  papers  takes  place  between  thèse 
branches  of  the  législatures  of  France  and  England.  The  room 
in  which  the  Library  is  placed  is  a  very  handsome  long  gal- 
lery,  with  a  richly-vaulled  ceiling,  and  is  fitted  up  in  a  style 
of  great  élégance  and  convenience.  To  obtain  admission  to 
consult  the  books,  a  request  must  be  addressed  to  one  of  the 
Questors  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies.  To  visit  the  Chamber 
and  its  varions  appendages,  no  formality  is  requisite  beyond 
demanding  permission  at  the  door;  but  to  liear  the  debates,  a 
letter,  post  paid,  to  this  efTect  should  be  addressed  to  M.  le 
Questeur  de  la  Chambre  des  Députés,  who  will  then  retum  a 
ticket  of  admission.  Those  persons  who  bave  not  the  time  to 
do  so  will  find  it  the  readiest  way  to  go  to  the  door  of  the 
Chamber,  where  they  will  find  a  number  of  men  forming  a 
queue  as  at  the  théâtres.  Thèse  persons,  who  make  a  trade  of 
waiting  from  an  early  hour  in  the  moming  for  admission  into 
the  public  tribune,  will  give  up  their  places  for  one  or  two 
francs,  according  to  the  expected  importance  of  the  debate; 
and  admission  may  almost  always  thus  be  obtained. 

South  of  the  Palais  Bourbon  is  the  Place  of  the  samename  ;  it 
is  surrounded  byregularly-built  houses,  but  is  notremarkable 
for  any  thingbut  the  colonnade  of  the  palace.  In  themiddle  isa 
pedestai,  on  which  a  statue  of  Louis  XVIII.  fonnerly  stood. 
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The  stranger  should  now  proceed  westward,  hy  the  rue  de 
rUniversité,  to  the  Esplanade  and 

HÔTEL  DES  INVALIDES.—Previous  lo  the  reign  of  Henry 
rv.,  old  and  disahled  soldiershad  no  othcr  resources  m  France 
than  the  ctiarily  of  the  monaslic  establishments  of  royal  foun- 
dation  to  dépend  on  for  their  support;  but  in  1596,  thatking 
formed  an  asylum  for  military  invalids  in  an  old  convent  ûi 
the  Faubourg  St.  Marcel.  This  institution  was  removed  to  the 
thâteau  of  Bicètre,  by  Louis  XIII.,  but  for  want  of  funds  did 
nol  receive  any  ulterior  development.  In  1670,  during  Ibe 
administration  of  Louvois,  Louis  XIV.,  by  whose  wars  the 
number  of  invalids  was  greatly  augmented,  determined  to 
erect  a  building  to  receive  them,  and  to  ^und  a  magnificent 
establishment.  The  foundations  were  laid  in  1670,  and  the 
main  building,  as  well  as  the  first  church,  were  erected  by 
Libéral  Bruant,  and  finished  about  1706.  The  second  church, 
or  dôme,  built  by  Mansard,  and  finished  in  1706,  was  destined 
for  the  célébration  of  festivals  and  military  rejoicings.  Seve- 
ral  additions  were  made  at  varions  times  to  the  buildings  of 
the  hôtel;  and  the  whole  édifice  at  the  présent  day  covers 
j6  acres  of  ground,  and  contains  15  courts.  Under  the  reigns 
of  Louis  XV.  and  Louis  XVI.,  the  number  of  invalids  was  small, 
but  the  institution  maintained  ils  dignity  and  privilèges.  At 
the  Révolution  it  took  the  name  of  Temple  de  l'Humanité; 
and  during  the  disasters  of  that  period  was  always  respected. 
Under  Napoléon  it  was  called  Temple  de  Mars,  and  the  num- 
ber of  its  inmales  was  considerably  augmented.  At  the  re- 
storation  the  hôtel  resumed  its  original  title.  This  magnifi- 
cent institution  is  under  the  direction  of  the  Minister  of  War. 
The  govemor  is  a  marshal  of  France  :  under  him  there  are 
a  lieutenant-general,  commandant  of  the  hôtel;  and  a  colonel 
called  colonel-major.  With  thèse  two  lalter  functionaries 
are  deposited  ail  the  powers  of  police  for  the  hôtel,  and  the 
détails  of  internai  arrangement.  The  colonel-major  bas  six 
adjutanls-major  under  his  command  :  and  the  other  of&cers 
are,  the  intendant,  sub-intendant,  and  treasurer.  Over  the 
corps  of  offîcers,  about  170  in  number,  is  a  superior  officer, 
styled  a  chief  of  division.  Thèse  governing  officers  are  well 
paid,  and  lodged  in  proportion  lo  their  rank.  The  govemor 
has  35,000  fr.  per  annum,  and  71  rooms  for  his  lodging.  Tlie 
general-commandanl,  13,000  fr.,  and  18  rooms  ;  the  intend- 
ant, 10,000  fr.,  and  15  rooms  ;  and  the  colonel-major,  6,000  fr.. 
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and  13  rooms,  and  the  others  in  a  similar  ratio.    AU  soldiers 
yrho  are  actualiy  disabled  by  their  wounds,  or  who  hâve 
served  30  years,  are  entitled  lo  the  privilèges  of  Ihis  institu- 
tion.   The  soldiers,  as  well  as  officers,  are  boarded,  lodged, 
washed,  and  clothed.    AU  officers  above  the  rank  of  caplain 
hâve  the  privilège  of  taking  their  meals  in  Uieir  own  rooms. 
The  officers  in  the  refectory  are  served  upon  plate  and  porce- 
lain.    Their  hour  for  breakfasl  is  ^  past  10,  and  for  dinner, 
6.    The  sub-officers  and  privâtes,  being  numerous,  are  di- 
vided  into  two  parties  to  take  their  meals,  viz.,  ist  party, 
breakfast  9,  dinner  4:  2d  party,  breakfast  10,  dinner  5:  they 
hâve  ail  some  soup  early  in  the  morning  besides.  The  soldiers 
hâve  for  breakfast-  soup,  beef,  and  a  dish  of  vegetables;  for 
dinner  a  ragoût,  with  vegetables,  or  eggs  and  vegetables.  Bach 
man  also  reçoives  a  litre  of  wine  and  1  ^  pound  of  white 
bread  daily  ;  the  wine  and  bread  being  of  Uie  same  quality 
for  aU  ranks  of  officers  as  well  as  men:  but  the  officers  bave 
some  extra  dishes.    Each  man  bas  bis  bed,  straw  mattress, 
wool  mattress,  and  bolsler,  with  a  small  cupboard  for  bis 
clothes.    Visitors  are  strongly  recommended  to  go  lo  the  In- 
valides at  meal-time,  it  being  a  most  interesting  and  gratifying 
spectacle  to  witness  Uie  great  order,  cleanliness,  and  comfort 
tiiat  prevail.  In  the  distribution  of  méat,  wine,  and  clothing, 
if  any  person  does  nol  choose  to  consume  the  quantity  of  liis 
allowance,  he  may  receive  an  équivalent  for  it  in  money  ; 
and  persons  deprived  of  bolh  legs  are  allowed,  instead  of  their 
superfluous  slioes,  their  value  in  money.    The  pay  of  the  in- 
valids  is  according  to  the  foUowing  scale  permonth: — private 
soldier,  2  fr.;  corporal,  3  fr.  ;  sergeant,  4fr.;  sergeant>major, 
5fr.;  adjulant  sub-officer,  6  fr.;  sub-tieutenant,  7  fr.;  lieu- 
tenant, 8  fr.  ;  caplain,  10  fr.;  chef-de-bataillon,  20  fr.  ;  Ueut.- 
colonel,  25  fr.  ;  colonel,  30  fr.    The  hôtel  will  hold  7,000  in- 
valids,  but  al  présent  there  are  not  more  than  3,200  in  it  ;  and 
even  this  number,  in  conséquence  of  the  long  coriUnuance  of 
the  peace,  is  likely  to  be  considerably  diminished.    They  aU 
wearlhe  same  uniform;  and  whenever  the  king  comes  within 
llieir  walls,  they  liave  the  privilège  of  guarding  his  person 
exclusively.    Their  only  duty  is  to  mount  guard  at  Ihe  holel 
and  ils  dependencîes.    The  holel  is  approached  by  an  espla- 
nade planled  witli  trees,  which  extends  from  Uie  quay  on  the 
banks  of  the  Sehie,  lo  the  iron  gale  of  the  ouler  court,  and 
ïneasures  1,440  feet  by  780.    It  was  planled  in  1750,  ai^d  re- 
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planled  in  1818.  In  the  centre  of  the  higli  road,  which  tra- 
verses it,  and  forms  a  link  between  the  rue  St.  Dominique,  is 
a  circular  basin,  from  the  centre  of  which  rises  a  fountain, 
formerly  consisting  of  a  pedestal  surmounted  by  the  celebral- 
ed  bronze  lion  brought  from  the  Place  St.  Mark,  at  Venice. 
Tbis  trophy  was  taken  back  to  Venice  in  1815,  and  is  now 
replaced  by  a  pcdeslal  wilh  a  bust  of  Lafayette.  Before  the 
norlbern  front  is  a  wide  terrace  laid  out  as  a  garden,  and 
bounded  by  a  fossé;  on  this  are  placed  some  magniûcent 
bronze  cannon,  tlie  fruits  of  former  victories.  Among  them 
some  Prussian  guns,  highly  omamented,  are  well  deserving 
of  inspection  ;  and  near  them  will  be  found  pièces  of  artillery 
captured  at  Âlgiers,  Constantma,  and  Antwerp.  The  front  of 
the  liolel  is  Gi2  feet  in  length  ;  it  is  divided  into  four  storeys, 
and  présents  three  pi'ojecting  masses.  That  in  the  centre  is 
decorated  with  lonic  pilasters,  supporting  an  arch,  omament- 
ed with  military  tropliies,  in  which  is  a  bas-relief  of  Louis  XIV. 
on  horseback.  On  the  pedestal  is  the  followmg  inscription  : — 

Ludovicus  Ma^us, 

Militibus  regali  miiniflcentia 

In  perpctuum  providens, 

lias  sedes  posuit 

An.  M.DC.LXXV. 

At  the  extremities  are  two  large'  pavilions  crowned  by  mili- 
tary Irophies,  resting  upon  attics.  l'hey  are  terminatcd  by 
square  terraces  surrounded  with  balconies.  In  1800,  the 
four  bronze  ligures,  by  Desjardins,  which  adorned  the  statue 
of  Louis  XIV.,  in  tlie  Place  des  Victoires,  were  placed  at  the 
angles  of  thèse  pavilions.  The  ligures  are  12  feet  high,  and 
represenl  the  nations  conquered  by  France,  the  lucarne 
v^indows  of  tliis  front  are  very  remarkable:  theyare  formed 
of  military  trophics  in  slonc,  each  consisting  of  a  cuirass  sur- 
mounted by  a  helmct  and  surrounded  by  a  mantle.  In  the 
middle  of  the  cuirass  is  pierced  a  circular  window,  and  the 
effect  produced  is  that  of  a  séries  of  gigantic  knights  defend- 
ing  from  above  the  approaches  of  the  place.  The  galeway  in 
the  centre  leads  into  the  Cour  Royale,  which  is  312  feet  long, 
192  broad,  and  is  entered  by  a  spacious  and  élégant  vestibule 
adorned  with  columns.  It  is  surrounded  by  four  piles  of 
building,  having  projections  in  Iheir  centre,  and  pavilions  at 
Ibe  angles.  Each  pile  is  decorated  with  Iwo  ranges  of  beau- 
tifullyrformed  arcades,  crowned  by  an  ental\lature,  and  ter- 
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minaled  by  Windows  ornamented  with  military  trophies.  At 
each  angle  is  a  group  of  borses  treading  the  attributes  of  war 
beneath  their  feet.  Behind  the  arcades  are  spacious  galleries, 
and  beneath  the  lower  galieries  is  an  immense  range  of  cel- 
lars.  In  the  centre  of  the  southern  side  is  the  portico  of  the 
church,  in  front  of  which  is  a  cast  of  a  statue  of  Napoléon. 
It  is  surmounted  by  a  pediment  which  contaUis  a  clock,  sup- 
ported  by  statues  of  Time  and  Study,  and  is  crowned  by  a 
small  cupola  terminated  by  a  cross.  The  clock  was  placed 
bere  in  1781,  and  is  one  of  the  finest  productions  of  Lepaute. 
The  wings  on  the  right  and  left  of  the  front  are  occupied  by 
the  governor,  liis  staff,  the  physicians  and  surgeons.  In  the 
piles  of  building  to  the  right  and  left,  on  enterUig  the  Cour 
Royale^  are  four  grand  refectories^  or  dining-rooms^  conti- 
guous  to  the  galieries  on  the  ground-floor.  Each  of  them  is 
150  feet  in  length  by  24  in  breadth.  One  is  devoted  to  the 
oflicers,  and  the  three  others  to  the  sub-officers  and  privâtes. 
Thèse  refectories  are  ornamented  with  paintings  in  fresco, 
wretchedly  executed,  representing  différent  fortified  towns 
and  places  in  Flanders,  HoIIand,  Alsace,  Franche  Comté,  Bur- 
gundy,  etc.,  conquered  by  Louis  XIV.  They  contain  each 
30  round  tables,  at  which  messes  of  12  are  formed.  The 
kitchens  aretwo  in  number,and  aresituated  behind  the  refec- 
tories on  the  left.  One  serves  for  the  officers  and  the  other 
for  the  privâtes.  Adjoining  them  is  a  larder  for  the  provisions 
required  for  the  consumption  of  the  day.  More  than  1,500 
pounds  of  méat  are  daily  put  into  the  coppers,  and  the  same 
quantity  is  used  for  ragoûts;  60  bushels  of  vegetables  are 
Hkewise  consumed  daily.  The  méat  and  vegetables  are 
dressed  by  economical  furnaces,  each  of  which  contains  eigbt 
large  coppers.  There  are  in  the  kitchens  two  coppers,  each 
of  which  will  dress  l,200Ibs.  of  méat,  and  a  curious  spit  that 
roasts  4001bs.  of  méat  at  a  time.  In  the  Plate-room  the 
service  given  by  the  Ëmpress  Maria  Louisa  is  kept.  The  li- 
brary,  founded  by  Napoléon,  occupies  the  first  floor  of  the 
central  pavilion  of  the  northern  front.  It  contains  about 
20,000  volumes,  as  well  as  a  fine  portrait  of  Napoléon  in  bis 
impérial  robes,  by  Ingres,  andisopen  fromO  to  3  daily,  except 
on  Sundays  and  festivals.  In  the  Gouncil-chamber,  which  is 
conliguous  to  the  Library,  are  kept  the  portraits  of  the 
marshals  of  France,  wliich  are  removed  hither  aller  their 
decease  from  the  Salle  des  Maréchaux  at  the  Tuileries.    The 
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visitor  will  bere  be  disappointed  ;  the  pictures  are,  with 
scarcely  one  exception,  wretchedly  painted,  and  are  verj 
mean-looking  producUons.  Among  thein  two  old  ones  of 
tlie  Dukes  de  Broglie  and  de  Ghoiseul  are  alone  of  any  merit. 
There  is  also  a  marble  bust  of  Vauban  in  Ibis  aparlment. 
The  dormilories  are  above  tbe  refeclories,  at  the  first  and 
second  storeys,  and  consisl  of  eight  spacious  rooms,  called 
the  Salles  de  iJouvois,  d'Haupoult,  de  Luxembourg,  de  Mars, 
d'Assas,  de  Latour  d'Auvergne,  de  Bayard,  de  Kléber.  Tbese 
dormilories  are  remarkable  for  their  extent,  order,  and  clean- 
liness,  and  conlain  each  from  50  to  55  beds,  Tbe  ottier 
sleeping-rooms  contain  eacb  from  four  to  eight  beds.  The 
inflrmaries  are  upon  an  extensive  scale,  are  well  aired,  and 
possess  every  requisite  dependence.  The  first  church,  called 
l'Église  ancienney  consists  of  a  single  nave,  with  iow  side 
aisles,  supporting  a  gallery  which  appears  behind  the  arches 
of  the  central  part  of  tlie  church.  It  is  66  feet  in  height,  and 
about  310  feet  in  lenglh,  by  40  in  ils  least,  and  72  feet  in  its 
greatest  breadth.  The  piers  of  the  arches  are  fronted  by  Go- 
rinthian  pilasters,  which  support  a  bold  cornice,  above  wliich 
a  line  of  arched  Windows  throw  light  upon  the  banners  tliat 
are  thickly  ranged  along  both  sides  of  the  nave.  They  are 
mostly  Spanish  and  Porluguese  ;  among  them,  however,  are 
twoEnglishflags,  and  a  large  collection  ofAlgerine  standards, 
ail  won  on  the  fleid  of  battle,  as  well  as  standards  from  Gon- 
stantina  and  St.  Juan  d'UUoa.  In  the  time  of  Napoléon  nearly 
3^000  flags  filled  the  nave;  but  on  the  evening  beforethe  entry 
of  the  allied  afmies  into  Paris,  March  31,  1814,  the  Duke  de 
Fellre,  Minister  of  War,  by  order  of  Joseph  Bonaparte,  com- 
manded  them  to  be  burnt,  and  the  sword  of  Frederick  the 
Great,  which  was  preserved  hère,  to  be  broken.  The  orders 
to  that  effect  were  given  thrice  before  they  were  obeyed. 
The  nave  contains  a  monument  to  Gount  de  Guibert,  governor 
pf  the  hôtel,  who  died  in  1786;  and  also  of  the  Duke  de 
Coigny,  governor  of  the  hôtel,  who  died  in  1822.  Governors 
dyiog  while  holding  office  are  alone  allowed  to  be  buried 
under  the  nave,  and  to  bave  their  monuments  placed  in  the 
church.  The  pulpit  is  of  white  marble  with  gold  ornaments. 
Opposite  toit  a  new  chapel  of  the  Virgin  hasbeen  lately  formed. 
The  organ  is  very  fine^  and  the  clock  indicates  the  hours  by  a 
circular  band  revolving  round  the  top  of  the  central  group  of 
pipes.   A  portiim  of  tbe  nave,  railed  off  by  a  superh  fence  of 
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polished  iron  and  brass,  forms  the  choir.    The  high  altar, 
which  is  covered  hy  a  splendid  canopy,  supporled  by  Corin- 
thian  pillars,  is  of  wood  and  bronze  guilt  ;  by  being  placed  at 
Ihe  contact  of  the  two  churches  il  serves  for  bolh.    The  se- 
cond church,  or  dôme,  as  il  is  called,  is  built  at  the  soulhern 
end  of  the  firsl  church,  and  is  allogelher  detached  from  the 
resl  of  Ibe  édifice.  Il  consists  of  a  circular  tower,  surmounted 
by  a  dôme,  placed  upon  a  square  massof  building,  138  feet  in 
length,  which  forms  the  body  of  the  church.   This  latter  part 
is  divided  inlo  two  storeys,  and  in  the  centre  of  each  front  is 
a  projecting  part,  crowned  wilh  a  pediment.    Thaï  of  the 
soulhern  front,  which  serves  as  a  porlico  and  principal  en- 
trance  lo  the  church,  iscomposed  of  two  ranks  of  columns,  the 
lower  ones  of  the  Doric  order,  the  upper  of  the  Gorinthian. 
On  each  side  of  the  portico  is  a  niche  conlaining  statues  of 
St.  Louis  and  Charlemagne.     Allegorical  figures  are  also 
placed  in  front  of  the  pilasters  of  the  upper  slorey  ;  and  on 
tlie  balustrade  are  groups  representing  the  fathers  of  the 
Greek  and  Latin  Ghurches.    The  tower  of  the  dôme  is  sur- 
rounded  by  40  composite  columns  arrangea  in  pairs  ;  and  at 
the  four  points  correspondinglo  the  angles  of  the  lowerstoreys, 
are  projecting  comparlments  which  serve  the  purpose  of  but- 
tresses.     An  attic  adorned  wilh  circular-headed  Windows 
rises  from  the  tower,  and  from  this  again  springs  the  dôme 
properly  so  called.    The  curve  is  peculiarly  eleganl  ;  the  sur- 
face is  divided  by  12  ribs  inlo  as  many  comparlments,  which 
are  occupied  by  projecling  devices  of  trophies,  arms,  etc., 
and,  wilh  the  ribs  themselves,  are  gill.    From  the  summit  of 
the  dôme  rises  a  kind  of  lanlern,  surmounted  by  a  spire  and 
globe  wilh  a  cross,  the  whole  of  which  is  richly  gill.    The 
exlcrnal  appearance  of  the  dôme,  and  of  this  part  of  the  édi- 
fice, is  very  fine;  and  the  best  place  for  viewing  il  is  from  the 
avenues  Ihal  diverge  from  il  on  the  soulhern  side.    The  total 
heighl  from  the  ground  lo  the  summit  of  the  cross  is  323  feet. 
In  the  interior,  the  dôme  is  supporled  by  four  large  masses, 
pierced  wilh  arches,  so  as  lo  afford  from  the  centre  a  view 
of  four  round  chapels,  separaled  from  each  olher  by  a  Greek 
cross.    The  pilasters  which  adorn  thèse  masses,  as  well  as  the 
eight  Gorinthian  columns  in  front,  are  fluted,  and  executed 
wilh  great  perfection.    The  columns,  placed  on  each  side  of 
the  entrances  lo  the  four  chapeis,  support  upon  their  entabla- 
ture  four  galleries  with  gill  balustrades,  and  the  architecture 
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ot  ihe  eburch  is  in  ail  parts  ornamented  with  fleur  àe  Hs  and 
the  inilials  of  St.  Louis.  Tlie  dôme  is  united  to  tlie  old  churcli 
foy  the  arcti  in  wliich  tlie  higti  aitar  stands.    The  entire  pave« 
ment  is  formed  of  marble,  inlaid  wilh  lilies  and  cyphers,  the 
arms  of  France,  and  the  cordon  of  the  order  of  the  Holy 
Ghost.    The  high  altar,  which  was  destroyed  at  the  Revolu* 
tion,  has  been  restored  under  the  direction  of  Boischard,  and 
forms  a  most  magnificent  object.    It  présents  a  front  to  each 
ohiirch,  and  issituated  in  the  midstof  six  columns,  ornamented 
with  bands  of  Tine-leaves  and  wheat-ears,  which  pursue  a 
spiral  direction  from  the  base  to  the  capital.    Upon  the  en- 
tablature  which  they  bear  are  six  angels,  by  Marin,  eight  feet 
in  height,  supporting  a  canopy,  or  holding  censers.  The  cha- 
pels  of  the  dôme  are  six  in  number;  two  of  them,  with  the 
great  door,  and  the  sanctuary,  form  the  cross  ;  the  four  others 
are  at  the  angles.  The  latter,  in  the  same  style  of  architecture, 
and  decorated  with  similar  ornaments,  are  ascended  by  seven 
marble  steps.    Their  élévation  is  about  74  feet  by  a  diameter 
of  36,  and  they  are  adorned  witli  Corinthian  pilasters,  bearing 
entablatures  richly  ornamented  ;  while  the  compartments  of 
the  attic  and  dôme  in  each  are  painted,  and  represent  the  ac- 
tions and  apothéoses  of  the  saints  to  whom  they  are  dedicated. 
The  flrst  chapel  to  the  right,  on  entering  by  the  great  door,  is 
dedicated  to  St.  Augustin,  and  was  painted  by  Louis  Boul- 
logne.  The  next  in  order,  forming  one  of  the  branches  of  the 
cross,  is  dedicated  to  the  Virgin,  and  contains  a  monument  to 
Vauban.    The  third  is  that  of  St.  Ambroise,  and  was  painted 
by  BouIIogne.    That  on  the  western  side  of  the  altar  is  the 
chapel  of  St.  Gregory,  and  the  paintings  in  it  are  by  Michael 
Corneille.    Next  comes  the  chapel  of  St.  Theresa,  forming 
the  western  arm  of  the  cross,  and  occupied  by  a  fine  monu- 
ment to  Turenne,  by  Lebrun,  which  formerly  stood  in  the 
ehurchof  St.  Denis.  The  last  chapel,  in  the  south-west  corner, 
is  dedicated  to  St.  Jérôme,  and  was  painted  by  Bon  BouUogne. 
In  ail  thèse  chapels  will  be  found  bas-reliefs  and  sculptured 
compartments  of  much  merit.     The  entire  ceiling  of  the 
grand  sanctuary  of  the  dôme  is  painted  or  gilt.    Two  magni- 
ficent  productions  of  Noël  Ooypel  first  attract  attention.    One 
represents  the  Trinity  with  angels  in  adoration;  the  second, 
below  the  former,  is  the  Assumption  of  the  Virgin.    The  arch 
which  forms  a  frame  for  thèse  paintings  is  riclily  sculptured 
aad  gilt,    This  part  of  the  church  i$  lighted  by  two  Windows, 

30. 
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on  Ihe  sides  of  whicli  are  figures  of  angels,  with  inslruments 
of  music.    The  picture  lo  Ihe  right  is  by  Bon  Boullogne,  and 
that  to  the  lefl  is  hy  Louis  Boullogne.    Over  the  entrance  to 
each  of  the  four  corner  chapels  described  above  are  well- 
executed  bas-reliefs,  representing  events  in  Ihe  Life  of  St. 
Louis.    The  lower  vaulting  of  the  dôme  rests  on  four  arches, 
in  the  pendentives  of  which,  above  the  galleries  with  gilt  ba- 
lustrades, are  the  four  evangelists,  by  La  Fosse.  They  are 
masterpieces,  and  being  the  lowest  of  ail  the  pictures,  and  in 
the  best  iight,  are  the  most  conspicuous  and  remarkable. 
Towards  the  sanctuary  are  St.  Mark  and  St.  Matthew  ;  on  the 
opposite  side,  St.  Luke  and  St.  John.  Above  the  pendentives 
are  an  entablature  and  an  attic,  ornamented  with  medallions, 
in  bas-relief,  of  12  of  the  kings  France,  (i)    Thèse  portraits 
are  Clovis,  Dagobert,  Pépin  le  Bref,  Gharlemagne,  Louis  le 
Débonnaire,  Charles  le  Chauve,  Philip  Auguslus,  St.  Louis, 
Louis  XIL,  Henry  IV.,  Louis  xni.,  and  Louis  XIV.    Thèse  me- 
dallions  are  by  Bosio,  Taunay,  Ruxlhiel,  and  Cartellier.     The 
atlic  serves  as  a  basement  for  24  coupled  composite  pilasters, 
between  yflnch  are  wUidowsrichly  ornamented  with  brackets, 
from  which  garlands  are  suspended.    Upon  the  pilasters  rests 
an  entablature  from  which  the  upper  part  of  the  vault 
springs.    Arches,  ornamented  with  baskets  of  roses,  corre- 
spond witli'  the  pilasters  beneath.    Between  them  are  twelve 
Windows,  above  which  are  i2  pictures,  more  tban  28  feet  in 
beight,  by  eleven  in  breadth  at  bottom,  and  aboul  eigfat  at 
top.    They  were  painted  by  Jouvenet,  and  represent  tlie  12 
apostles'with  their  attributes.    The  comice  above  thèse  pic- 
tures is  ornamented  with  vine  leaves,  and  forms  a  circular 
opening  48  feet  in  diameter,  through  which  is  seen  a  second 
ceiling,  tliat  receives  lighl  by  the  external  attic  Windows  mot 
seen  from  witbin.    The  painting  of  this  ceiling,  by  Lafosse, 
is  of  vast  extent,  and  admirable  exécution.     It  represents 
St.  Louis  arrayed  in  bis  royal  robes,  entering  into  glory 
amidst  angels,  and  presenting  to  Jésus  Christ  the  sword 
with  which  he  triumphed  over  the  enemies  of  the  Chris- 
tian name.     This  picture  is  50  feet  in   diameter,    and 
contains  more  than  30  figures  of  colossal  size.    In  a  vault 
beneath  the  pavement  of  the  dôme  are  placed  the  bodies 

(1)  At  the  Révolution  thèse  portraits  were  transformed  Into  those  of 
Greclan  and  Roman  philosophers,  with  Voltaire  and  Rousseau  among 
tliem.  UpoareuoriDg  ibem,  Pépin  le  Dref  w«9  9ub9titMted  for  Cbildfbert. 
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of  Marslial  Mortier  and  tlie  other  victims  of  the  attempt 
by  Fieschi  upon  the  life  of  King  Louis  Pliilippe,  on  the  28th 
July,  1835.  To  thèse  hâve  since  been  added  the  bodies  of 
General  Damremont,  killed  at  Gonstantina,  and  Marshal  Lo- 
bau.  The  tower  of  the  dôme  and  the  outer  dôme  itself 
cover,  it  will  be  perceived,  Iwo  internai  dômes,  both  of  stone 
and  rising,  one  from  the  side  of  the  tower,  the  other  from 
the  attic  which  it  supports,  and  being  neariy  concentric  witht 
the  external  dôme  itself.  This  latter  is  of  wood  covered  with 
lead,  but  it  is  hardly  less  heavy  than  if  il  had  been  formed  of 
stone.  The  visiter  of  taste  cannot  fail  to  be  greatly  struck 
with  the  magnificence  of  the  dôme  of  the  Invalides,  one  of  the 
most  sumptuous  relies  remahiing  of  the  âge  of  Louis  XIV. 
The  paintings  in  particular  are  very  well  entitled  to  careful 
inspection,  notonly  onaccount  of  their  colourhig,  but  also  for 
their  design.  The  holel  has  a  small  green  esplanade  in  front 
of  the  dôme  to  the  south,  and  a  fossé,  over  which  a  draw- 
bridge  used  to  serve  as  an  enlrance  to  the  king  whenever  he 
came  to  the  church.  Beyond  this  are  wide  and  magniflcent 
avenues  branching  in  différent  directions,  but  which  are  not 
kept  in  that  state  of  order  and  cleanliness  wliich  as  prome- 
nades they  certainly  deserve.  The  Hôtel  des  Invalides  may 
be  ûispected  by  strangers  daily  from  10  till  4  ;  and  on  Tues- 
days,  Thursdays,  and  Saturdays,  persons  are  allowed  to 
ascend  to  the  outer  gallery  of  the  dôme. 

After  leaving  the  Invalides,  the  visitor  will  do  well  to  look 
at  the  Hôtel  de  Châtelet,  at  the  corner  of  the  rue  de  Grenelle, 
which  will  give  him  an  idea  of  the  grandeur  of  the  nobility 
in  the  days  of  Louis  XIV.  The  Cour  d'Honneur  is  one  of  the 
finest  in  Paris.  It  is  tenanled  by  the  Auslrian  ambassador. 
At  the  corner  of  the  rue  de  Varennes,  No.  41,  is  the  Hôtel  d 
Biron,  now  occupied  as  a  couvent  by  the  Dames  du  Sac^^ 
CkBur. 

North  of  the  esplanade  of  the  Invalides  is  the 

Pont  des  Invalides  — A  handsome  suspension-bridge» 
opened  in  1829,  and  forming  a  useful  communication  be- 
tween  Gros-Gaillou  and  the  faubourg  St.  Honoré.  The  chains 
are  supported  by  two  piers,  which  form  arches  for  the  public 
passage.  It  is  350  feet  in  length,  and  24  in  breadth,  a  cause- 
way  behag  formed  on  each  side  for  persons  on  foot.  A  toU  is 
pai^  on  passing  tliis  bridge. 

Near  to  the  above  is  the 
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Manufacture  Royale  des  Tabacs,  57,  Quai  des  Inyalideà. 
— ^The  French  governmenl  hâve  the  exclusive  righl  of  maau- 
Cacluring  snufT  for  a  fixed  term  of  years,  granted  by  a  law  of 
the  Chambers;  and  this,  Ibe  central  establishment  for  the 
préparation  of  thaï  article,  is  on  a  proportionably  extensive 
scale.  Thcre  is  a  bandsome  modern  bouse  on  the  quay  for 
the  offices  ofclerks,  etc.,  and  for  the  résidence  of  the  director. 
The  total  quantity  of  tobacco  purchased  by  the  French  go- 
Yernraent  in  1838  amounted  to  5,885,000  kilogrammes,  and 
135,000,000  cigars.  There  are  430  licensed  dealers  in  tobacco 
and  snuff  in  Paris.  To  see  the  interior,  application  must  be 
made  at  the  bureau  in  the  bouse  above  mentioned. 

Immediately  adjoining  it  is  the  Pompe  à  feu  du  Gros  Cail- 
lou, established  by  Messrs.  Perrier  in  1786,  for  supplying 
bouses  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Seine  with  water.  A  réservoir 
is  contained  in  the  tower. 

A  Utile  beyond  is  the  Entrepôt  du  Gros  Caillou,  a  large  set 
of  warehouses  precisely  similar  to  those  on  the  Canal  St. 
Martin  (see  8lh  arrondissement),  and  nearly  the  same  in  size, 
but  now  no  longer  used.  A  small  railroad  goes  from  the  gâte 
of  the  Entrepôt,  by  the  end  of  the  Champ  de  Mars,  to  the  river 
near  the  Barrière  de  la  Cunette. 

Al  the  corner  of  the  Champ  de  Mars  are  the 

Ateliers  de  Sculpture.—- Thèse  consist  of  two  bandsome 
érections  for  the  labours  of  sculplors  employed  by  GoTern- 
ment  on  public  monuments,  besides  a  bouse  for  the  Director, 
stone-yards,  sheds,  etc.  The  wbole  is  arranged  with  great 
skill,  and  is  worthy  of  the  attention  of  those  strangers  who 
are  levers  of  the  fine  arts.  For  tickets  of  admission,  appli- 
cation must  be  made  to  M,  le  Directeur  des  Bâtiments  et 
Monuments  Publics,  au  Palais  du  Quai  d'Orsay, 

The  stranger  may  now  proceed  into  the  rue  St.  Dominique, 
west  of  the  Esplanade.  At  No.  185  is  the 

Hospice  Leprince. — ^This  small  hospital  was  founded  in 
1819,  in  exécution  of  the  willof  M.  Leprince,  who  bequeathed 
money  for  that  purpôse.  It  contains  20  beds  ;  10  for  old  men, 
and  10  for  old  women.  The  Sœurs  de  Charité  attend  the 
patients. 

Nearly  opposite,  is 

St.  Pie«re  du  Gros  Caillou,  fourlh  district  eburch  of 
lOth  arrondissement.— This  church,  erected  in  1822,  aller  the 
designs  of  M.  Godde,  is  remarkable  for  ils  beauty  and  simpli- 
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city.  The  portieo  consists  of  four  Tuscan  columns,  crowned 
by  a  pedimenl.  The  interior  is  160  feet  in  length  by  70  in 
breadth;  and  contains  a  nave  with  side  aisles,  having  chapels 
at  each  end,  and  a  semicircular  recess  for  the  high  altar.  The 
columns  of  the  interior,  dividing  the  aisles  from  tlie  nave,  are 
aiso  Tuscan,  and  the  whole  resemhles  some  of  the  Roman 
churches  in  the  simplicity  and  élégance  of  their  arrangement. 
It  contains  no  pictures  wortliy  of  notice. 

Beyond  this  church,  to  the  west,  is  the 

HÔPITAL  MiLiTAiRE.—This  vast  hospital  was  founded  by 
the  Dulce  de  Biron  in  1765,  for  the  French  guards,  and  contains 
nearly  1 ,000  beds  ;  but  1 ,500  can  be  made  up  in  it  if  necessary. 

Immediately  opposite  will  be  perceived  the 

Fontaine  de  Mars,  or,  du  Gros  Caillou.— This  fountain 
was  erected  in  1813.  It  is  a  square  building  ornamented  with 
eight  Doric  pilasters,  and  an  entablature.  In  the  front  is  a 
bas-relief,  representing  Hygeia,  the  goddess  of  health,  admi- 
nistering  a  draught  to  an  exhausted  soldior.  On  the  sides  are 
vases,  surrounded  by  the  Esculapian  serpent,  and  adorned 
with  bas-reliefs  ;  the  water  proceeds  from  dolphins'  heads. 

On  leaving  the  rue  St.  Dominique  the  stranger  had  better  go 
at  once  to  the 

ÉCOLE  Militaire.— Louis  XV.,  by  an  edict  of  1751,  found- 
ed this  school  for  the  gratuitous  éducation  of  500  young 
gentlemen,  to  be  chosen  from  the  sons  of  poor  noblemen,  pré- 
férence being  given  to  those  who,  having  lost  their  fathers  ia 
the  iield,  were  considered  as  children  of  the  state.  A  certain 
number  of  boarders  were  also  admissible  into  the  school,  on 
paying  2,000  livres.  The  Royal  Military  School,  which  oc- 
cupied  10  years  in  building,  was  commenced  in  1752,  after  the 
designs  of  Gabriel.  The  principal  entrance  is  towards  the 
Place  de  Fontenoy  :  it  présents  two  courts  surrounded  with 
buildings.  The  first,  a  square  of  420  feet,  leads  to  a  second, 
called  the  Cour  Royale,  forming  a  square  of  270  feet,  The 
buildings  of  the  second  court  are  fronted  by  a  gallery  of  Doric 
columns.  The  principal  mass  displays  a  row  oflonic  columns 
above  tliose  of  the  Doric  order  ;  and  in  the  centre  is  a  pro- 
jecting  body  ornamented  with  Corinthian  columns,  which  rise 
to  tlie  top  of  the  second  storey,  and  are  crowned  by  a  pediment 
and  an  attic.  In  this  court  was  a  statue  of  Louis  XV.,  by  Le- 
moine,  which  was  broken  to  pièces  at  the  Révolution.  The 
front  towards  the  Champ  de  Mars  is  decorated  wilh  10  Corin- 
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thian  coliumis,  which  erabrace  the  two  storeys,  and  support 
a  pediment  oraameiited  wiUi  bas-reliefis,  behind  which  rises 
a  quadrangular  dôme.  In  front  of  the  dôme  is  a  dock  hj 
Lepaute,  ornamented  with  figures  of  Time  and  Astronomy.  hi 
the  centre  is  a  vestibule  adorned  with  four  ranges  of  coluians 
of  the  Tuscan  order,  and  four  niches.  On  the  first  floor  is 
the  Salle  du  Conseil,  adorned  with  military  emblems  and 
pictures.  The  chapel  is  magnificent,  and  resembles  that  at 
Versailles,  although  less  sumptuous.  The  roof  is  supported  by 
20  fluted  columns  of  the  Gorinthian  order.  The  yaluable 
paintings  which  it  possessed  were  destroyed  at  the  Révolution. 
The  Duke  de  Ghoiseul  ordered  an  observatory  to  be  establish- 
ed  in  this  édifice  in  1768,  and  the  celebrated  astronomer  La- 
lande  wascharged  to  carry  the  project  into  exécution.  It  was 
abolished  shortly  afterwards,  was  re-established  in  1788,  and 
was  finally  suppressed  a  few  years  ago,  when  ils  instruments 
were  given  to  other  similar  institutions  in  différent  parts  of 
France.  The  military  school  was  suppressed  in  April,  1788, 
by  a  decree  of  the  council,  and  the  pupils  were  distributed  in 
régiments  and  colleges.(l)  During  the  Révolution,  the  École 
Militaire  was  transformed  into  barracks  for  cavalry.  Napo- 
léon afterwards  made  it  his  head-quarters.  It  now  forms 
barracks  for  about  3,300  men,  infantry,  cavalry,  and  artillery. 
For  permission  to  View  the  interior,  application  must  be  made 
to  the  M.  le  Commandant  de  la  Première  Division  Militaire^ 
No.  1,  rue  de  Lille. 

Champ  de  Mars.— Between  the  École  Militaire  and  the 
Seine  is  the  Champ  de  Mars,  an  immense  field  belonging  to 
that  establishment,  it  forms  a  regular  parallelogram  of  3,700 
feet,  by  1,320.  It  is  flanked  by  ditches  faced  with  stone, 
bas  four  rows  of  trees  on  each  side,  and  is  entered  by  five 
gâtes.  The  sloping  embankments,  extendingitswholelength. 
were  formed  by  the  population  of  Paris  of  both  sexes  and  ail 
ranks,  in  1790,  for  the  celebrated  Fête  de  la  Fédération, 
which  took  place  on  the  i4th  of  July,  when  an  altar,  called 
l'Autel  de  la  Patrie,  was  erecled  in  the  centre,  and  Louis  XVI., 
seated  in  a  superb  amphithéâtre  in  front  of  the  École  Militaire, 
made  oath  to  maintain  the  new  constitution.  More  than 
00,000  persons  were  constantly  at  work  till  the  embankmepts 
were  completed.    Napoléon  held  hère  the  famous  Champ  de 

(0  The  military  schools  of  France  are  two  in  number,  namelf  «racole 
Spécialt  dt  St.  Gyr,  and  l'École  Préparatoire  de  la  FliK^he. 
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Mai,  hBtoreih%  battleof  Waterloo;  and  hère  loo,  ia  1880, 
King  Louis  Philippe  distributed  tlieir  colours  lo  the  Nalional 
Guards.  On  tlie  night  of  the  l4th  June,  1837,  during  the  re- 
joicings,  in  célébration  of  the  marriage  of  the  Duke  of  Orléans, 
24  persons  were  suffocated  or  trodden  to  death  by  the  pres- 
sure of  the  crowd  passing  through  the  gâtes.  The  Champ  de 
Mars  is  now  principally  used  for  military  reviews  and  man- 
œuvres. The  horse  races  for  the  town  of  Paris  taice  place 
hère  in  May  and  September. 

PoMT  DE  JÉNA.— This  bridge,  begun  in  1806,  after  the  de- 
signs of  M.  Dillon,  and  under  the  direction  of  M.  Lamandé, 
.was  completed  in  1813.    It  is  situated  opposite  the  École 
Militaire,  and  forms  a  communication  between  the  Quai  de 
Billy  and  the  Champ  de  Mars.    It  consists  of  flve  elliptical 
arches,  and  the  length  between  the  abutments  is  4G0  feet.    A 
comice,  imitated  from  the  temple  of  Mars  the  Avenger,  at 
Rome,  and  garlands  of  laurel  and  oak  wilhûi  which  are  the 
letters  L  placed  back  to  back,  are  the  only  ornaments  with 
which  it  is  decorated.    At  the  extremities  of  the  parapets  are 
four  pedestals  destined  to  bear  statues.    The  beautiful  sim- 
plicity  and  flnished  exécution  of  this  bridge  give  it  a  dislin- 
guislied  place  among  modem  structures.    It  is  the  first  in 
Paris  formed  on  a  horizontal  line,  and  of  whicii  the  pavement 
is  level  with  the  approach.    It  lias  more  than  once  changed 
ils  name.  That  of  Jéna  was  at  first  given  to  this  bridge  in  me- 
mory  of  the  famous  battle  over  the  Prussians,  on  the  ]4tli  of 
Oclober,  1806.    When  the  Prussians  came  to  Paris  m  1814, 
they  would  bave  blown  it  up,  and  some  attempts  were  made 
wilhout  success.  (1)    A  negotiation  was  entered  into,  when 
il  was  agreed  that  the  bridge  should  be  preserved,  but  that 
its  name  should  be  changed.    By  a  royal  ordonnance  of  July, 
1814,  it  was  named  Pont  des  Invalide  t.    Since  1830,  how- 
ever,  it  bas  once  more  resumed  its  original  name. 

A  Uttle  to  the  north  of  tlie  Barrière  de  Grenelle,  on  the 
outer  Boulevard,  an  absorbing  well  bas  been  formed  on  the 
same  principle  as  an  artesian  one,  whicli  consumes  tlie  pro- 
ducts  of  a  sewer  rapidly  and  surely.  It  is  200  feet  deep. 
South-east  of  the  Ëcole  Militaire  is  ttie 

Abattoir  de  GRENELLE.—Like  the  other  édifices,  this 

(1)  It  Isdue  to  Ihe  Duke  of  Wellington  lo  say,  that  it  was  to  his  Grâce'» 
Interférence  that  the  publie  monuments  In  Paris  were  re^pected  during 
tlie  occupation  or  the  ailles. 
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Thenumher  ofbeds  js  140,  bul  a  néw building  aboul lobe 
added  will  give  addilional  rooms  for  ïKO  pariehts.  The  lotâl 
numberorpatlenlsadmillcdin  I83T  was3,332,  and  theaveragi! 
mortalil}'  was  1  in  7.97.— Phj'sici ans,  Drs.  De  la  Roque  aUit 
Briclieteau  ;  Surgeons,  Drs.  Langter  and  Civiale.  Tlie  chdp^ 
possesseslwo  Dne  staluesof  Aaronand  Melcliizedek,  In  marfiK, 
wliich  were  liouglit  Tor  1,300  Tr.  or  an  individuai  wlio  dfsdo^ 
vered  Ihem  In  llic  ground  wiien  dlgging  (Vir  Ihe  foundations  bf  II 
house.  Permission  Is  readllygircn  tovisit  lliis  eslablishiniiill 
Nextdoorto  ihishospilal  isllie  '  "'' 

HÔPITAL  DES  Enfans  Mal  ADES.—tIpon  lliîs  spollheMtx- 
isleda  cliarilj'-school.caJlBd  Wm"ïon<isr£'n/"on(/in(i,Wllldi 
was  purchased,  in  1T3Î,  by  Langue!  de  Gergy,  reclorirf'Sli 
Sulpice,  and  opened  for  the  réception  ot  poor  glrls  and  skii 
womcn  of  bis  parïsii.  Il  was  atlerwnrds  rouTerted  Into  i 
scbool  Tor  Ihe  daughlers  o(  poor  nobiemen.  In  tSO?,  thb 
house  was  formed  inlo  an  hospital  for  sipk  clilldren.  The  sa- 
lubrlty  of  the  air,  and  Ibc  exiensive  walks,  contribule  gwallj 
10  the  speedj  convalesceace  of  ilie  joung  pattenls.    )t  con- 
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lainâ  480  beds.  The  children  are  admitted  from  2  to  15  years 
of  âge.  Gratuilous  advice  is  also  given  to  sick  children  m 
Ihe  neighbourhood.  The  total  number  of  patients  admitted 
in  1837  was  3,631,  and  the  average  mortalily  was  1  in  C.03. 
Physicians,  Drs.  Guersent,  Jadelot,  Baudelocque,  and  Bon- 
neau;  Surgeon,*  Dr.  Baffos.  The  Dames  de  S(,  Thomas  de 
Filleneuve  attend  upon  the  patients.  Strangers  are  allowed 
to  visit  tliis  hospital. 

At  the  corner  of  the  Boulevard,  in  the  sarae  street,  No.  104, 
is  a  convent  of  the  Dames  de  St.  Thomas  de  Villeneuve,  wilh 
a  small  but  élégant  gothic  chapel  ;  and  at  No.  05,  is  areligious 
Society  of  the  Lazarists,  with  a  small  chapel  fronting  the  street. 
Opposite  to  this  is  the 

Fontaine  Égyptienne.— This  beautiful  fountain  was  con- 
structed  in  1806.  It  présents  the  gâte  of  an  Egyptian  temple, 
in  the  opening  of  which  is  a  statue  holding  in  each  hand  a 
vase,  from  whence  water  falls  inlo  a  semicircular  basin,  and 
issues  thence  by  the  head  of  a  sphynx,  in  bronze.  In  Uie  en- 
tablature  is  an  Egyptian  eagle. 
The  visiter  may  now  enter  the  , 

Hospice  des  Incurables  Femmes,  54,  rue  de  Sèvres.— 
This  house,  originally  called  Hôpital  des  Incurables,  was 
founded  in  1634,  by  Cardinal  de  la  Rochefoucault,  as  appears 
by  an  inscription  over  the  door  of  the  church.    The  buildings 
présent  nothing  interesting  in  their  external  appearance,  but 
are  commodiously  distributed.    The  chapel  is  spacious,  it 
eon  tains  three  handsome  altars;  many  pictures,  one  of  which 
bears  the  date  of  1404  ;  and  an  élégant  marble  monument  in 
honour  of  the  founder.    In  this  institution  there  are  490  beds 
forwomen,  170  for  children,  and  57  forpersonsemployed;  but 
more  can  be  accommodated  if  necessary.    Visilors,  and  espe- 
cially  foreigners,  will  meet  with  the  most  polile  attention  at 
the  bureau  of  the  Director,  and  may  be  admitted  from  1  to  4. 
A  little  farther  to  the  east  will  be  found  the 
Hospice  des  Ménages,  28,  rue  de  la  Chaise,  which  was 
once  a  lazarelto  for  children  aiflicted  with  scorbutic  andothcr 
eutaneous  diseases.     In  1554,  the  old  building  having  been 
pulled  down,  the  municipalily  of  Paris  bought  the  ground 
and  materials,  and  erected  an  hospital  for  beggars,  old  men, 
idiots,  etc.,  called  Hôpital  des  Petites  Maisons,  because  the 
courts  were  surrounded  by  small  houscs.    By  an  ordonnance 
of  Oclober,  1801,  this  iusUtulioi)  was  approprialed  exclusively 

;;i 


lo  the  aged  ^4  Inflrm,  and  receive(|  Ihç  na^  of  ^^of^jçe  (|f|| 
Ménages^  a  name  indicative  of  ils  objecl.  Il  îç  now  appro- 
prialed  lo  agedpersons  ofbolh  sexes,  married  or  widowed, 
who  hâve  resided  in  Paris,  or  Ihe  Beparlmenl  of  the  Seipe, 
for  two  years,  and  conlains  160  large  chambers  for  married 
couples,  115  small  chambers  for  widows  and  widowers,  and 
264  beds  in  the  dormilories.  ïhirly  of  the  best  chambers  are 
reserved  for  couples  60  and  70  years  of  âge,  who  can  give 
3,200  fr.  for  admission  ;  the  remaining  130  are  fpr  couples 
entirely  destitute  of  resources,  one  of  whom  musl  be  70  and 
the  other  at  leasl  60  years  of  âge.  The  100  small  chapabers 
are  deslined  for  Ihose  widows  and  widowers  who  are  60 
years  old  at  least,  hâve  been  married  20  years,  and  can  pay 
1,600  fr.  on  admission.  Of  the  250  beds  in  the  dormilories, 
150  are  approprialed  to  such  men  as  hâve  become  widowers 
in  the  hospital;  of  the  remaining  100  beds,  50  are  for  widows 
and  widowers,  and  the  otiiers  for  persons  60  years  of  âge, 
who  bave  been  married  at  least  20  years,  and  can  pay  1,000  fr. 
on  their  admission.  Each  inmale  is  required  lo  bring  a  bed- 
stead,  a  paillasse,  two  maîtresses,  a  bolster,  two  blankels, 
two  pair  pf  sheels,  two  chairs,  and  a  chesl  of  drawers.  Each 
repeives  a  pound  and  a  quarter  of  bread  perday  ;  the  sum  of 
3  fr.every  len  days;  a  pound  of  raw  méat  every  week;  and 
a  double  stçre  of  wood  and  two  vote*  of  charcoal  a-year.  The 
buildings  are  plain,  and  the  garden  altached  to  the  institu- 
tion is  extensive.  The  Sœurs  de  Charité  attend  Ihis  establish- 
ment.   Strangers  may  visit  this  higWy-useful  and  interesling 

hospital  every  day. 

At  the  junction  of  the  streets  opposite  to  this  hospital  is  an 
édifice  serving  as  a  fountain,  but  of  no  interest  ;  and  imme- 
diately  lo  the  east  is  the  Abbaye  aux  Bois,  first  chapel  of  ease 
to  St.  Thomas  d'Aquin,  16,  rue  de  Sèvres.  Contiguous  lo  this 
churchwas  a  couvent,  which  wasboughtin  1719  hy  a  com- 
munity  of  nuns  called  Religieuses  de  Notre  Dame  aux  Bois. 
The  church  buill  at  Ihat  period  is  not  remarkable  in  point  of 
architecture.  The  only  pictures  of  note  Ihat  it  conlains  are 
a  Virgin,  and  Dead  Christ,  by  Lebrun;  a  St.  John,  by  Vincent; 
and  a  portrait  of  Mlle,  de  la  Vallière. 

Opposite  to  this  is  the  Maison  du  JVovici^t  des  Religieuses 
Hospitalières  de  St.  Thomas  de  Filleneuvey  27,  tue  de  Sèvres. 

The  visitor  will  now  proceed  by  the  rue  du  Bac,  in  which, 
at  No.  132,  is  Ihe  Hôtel  Châtillon,  builtby  a  pupil  of  Mansard. 


and  noW  occupied  hy  Ihè  Congrégation  des  Sœun  de  SU 
Vincent  de  Paule,  beller  known  as  Ihe  Sœun  de  Charité. 
]4orthofthis  stands 

St.  François  Xavier,  or,  Église  des  Missioîîs  Étran- 
gères, second  chapel  of  eàse  to  St.  Thomas  d'Aquin,  120, 
riie  dû  Bac. — A  raissionary  seminary  was  founded  at  this  spot 
ïn  Ihe  nlh  cenlury,  by  Bernard  de  Ste.  Thérèse,  Bishop  of 
Babyion.  The  church  was  begun  in  1683,  afler  Ihe  designs  of 
Dubuisson.  It  consisls  of  two  parts,  one  belng  on  Ihe  groimd- 
lîbor,  and  Ihe  other  immedialely  above.  The  lower  church  is 
pet*feclly  plain,  ând  service  is  performed  in  il  only  on  Sun- 
dayS.  The  upper  one,  of  tlie  lonic  order,  îs  slightly  cruci- 
fortn,  the  western  and  longer  arm  of  tiie  cross  serving  for  the 
choir,  and  communicating  with  the  seminary  behind.  Over 
Ihe  altar  is  the  Adoration  of  the  Magi  ;  and  on  the  south  side 
of  Ihe  choir  is  a  good  painting  by  Bon  Boullogne,  of  Christ 
drlving  the  money-ehangers  from  the  Temple;  while,  on  llie 
norlh  is  a  small  copy  of  one  of  tlie  cartoons  of  Bapliael.  In 
tlie  north  transept,  used  as  a  chapel  of  the  Virgin,  is  a  Holy 
Family,  of  the  school  of  Lebrun,  and  in  the  southern  transept, 
or  chapel  of  St.  François  Xavier,  is  the  apotheosis  of  the  saint. 
Over  tlie  eastern  door  is  the  organ,  and  a  small  gallery.  The 
seminary  is  inlended  for  the  instruction  of  young  men  in  the 
sciences  and  languages  necessary  for  missionaries  in  the  east; 
ils  superior  for  the  time  being  is  also  rector  of  Ihe  church; 
and  the  institution  can  boast  of  having  numbered  sunong  its 
thembers  the  virtuous  Abbé  Ëdgeworth,  who  allended  Louis 
X\l.  in  his  last  moments  on  the  scaffold. 

Afler  lèaving  this  church  the  stranger,  if  fond  of  examining 
the  domestic  architecture  of  the  limes  of  Louis  XIV.  and  XV., 
lâiây  ampîy  gratify  his  curiosily  by  wandering  inlo  some  of 
the  streets  Ihat  cross  the  rue  du  Bac;  and  in  any  one  of  them 
ho  is  âure  of  tinding  something  thaï  is  interesting. 

In  the  rue  de  Babylone  is  a  barrack  for  infanlry,  famous 
for  iheatlâckand  defence  of  it  in  the  Révolution  of  1830; 
âtid  at  No.  8,  rue  Vanneau,  is  a  newly-erecle4  house  worthy 
Of  examinalion,  being  a  faithful  example  of  the  style  of  Fran- 
cis L  In  the  rue  de  Varennes,  No.  23,  is  the  hôtel  of  the  laie 
Duchess  de  Bourbon,  now  the  résidence  ofMme.  Adélaide 
d'Orléans.  Il  was  conslructed  \)y  Brongniarl,  and  stands  in 
a  fine  garden.  No.  36,  in  Ihe  same  street,  is  Ihe  Hôtel  d'Orsay, 
tormerly  oelonghig  to  the  laie  èccentric  and  weailby  M.  Sé^ 
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guin,  aDd  recentlj  restored  and  embellished.    Near  this  is 
the 

ÉCOLE  Royale  des  Ponts  et  Chaussées,  lO,  rue  HU- 
lerin  Berlin. — This  sciiool  dates  as  far  back  as  1747,  but  it 
assumed  no  importance  till  1784.  The  object  of  this  establish- 
ment is  to  afford  instruction  in  the  art  of  projecting  and  con- 
structing  works  relative  to  roads,  canals,  bridges,  ports,  and 
public  buildings  dépendent  on  them.  The  school  possesses  a 
rich  collection  of  plans,  maps,  and  models,  relative  to  thèse 
opérations.  The  pupils  are  ail  taken  from  the  École  Polytecli- 
nique.  The  govemment  of  the  establishment  is  vested  in  the 
Minister  of  the  Interior,  and  the  Director-general  des  Ponts  et 
Chaussées  et  des  Mines.  It  is  impossible  to  visit  this  institution 
without  a  spécial  order  from  the  Directeur. 

In  the  rue  de  Grenelle,  at  the  corner  of  the  rue  Belle- 
Chasse,  is  the  ancient  couvent  of  Panthémont,  now  used  as  a 
barrack  for  cavalry.  The  chapel,  which  fronts  the  street,  is 
surmounted  by  a  well-proporlioned  dôme,  and  is  a  good  ar- 
chitectural object.  The  whole  of  this  street  contains  the  éUte 
of  the  amnent  nobility  of  Paris;  the  western  part  has,  at 
I*(o.  116,  the  hôtel  of  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction;  and 
at  No.  101,  the  résidence  of  the  Minister  of  the  Interior.  Be- 
tween  the  rue  de  Varennes  and  the  rue  de  Grenelle,  in  the 
rue  du  Bac,  at  No.  84,  is  the  Hôtel  de  Galifet,  built  in 
1785,  after  tlie  designs  of  Legrand,  for  the  Marquis  de  Galifet. 
It  was  once  occupied  by  tlie  Minister  for  Foreign  AfTairs.  Ils 
situation  is  fine,  the  apartments  are  spacious  and  élégant, 
and  the  exterior  architecture  is  rich.  The  Hôtel  de  Galifet 
was  occupied  by  tlie  Duke  of  Norlhumberland  during  his  ré- 
sidence at  Paris,  as  the  représentative  of  his  sovereign,  at  the 
coronation  of  Charles  X.  In  the  rue  de  Varennes,  at  No.  26, 
are  the  Bureaux  of  the  Minister  of  Commerce. 

There  is  aiso  another  street  in  this  neighbourhood,  the  rue 
St.  Dominique,  celebrated  for  ils  noble  résidences;  among 
them,  the  following  are  worthy  of  observation;  the  Hôtel  de 
LuyneSf  No.  33;  the  Hôtel  of  the  laie  Duchess  Dotcager  of 
Orlearut,  No.  58,  formerly  inhabiled  by  the  Arch-chancellorof 
the  Empire,  Carabacérès  ;  ihe  Hôtel  de  Grammont,  No.  103, 
and  the  Hôtel  de  F^alentinois,  No.  105.  AtNos.  82  and  86,  are 
the  résidence  and  office  of  tlie  Minister  of  War.  This  is  a  very 
large  establishment,  and  contains  a  valuable  library,  wliich  is 
celebrated  for  the  following  literary  and  historical  treasures: 


Ihè  coihpléle  corrtspondence  of  the  Minisiers  of  Watr,  froni 
Iherelgn  ofl^uisXlIl.  to  ISH;  Uieauto^apUletlergot' Louis 
XVi.  to  Philip  V.  Iiis  grandsou,  King  ofSpam;  llie  mililar; 
ipemolrs  relative  lo  tlie  wars  or  tlie  Spanisli  succession,  part 

ôf  wliic'  '  '  mceof 

Nâpolet  e  most 

valual)!  wings, 

etc.,rro  ipoDd- 

{n'glol!  iiMisIt- 

lDg;a'  or  Na- 

poléon, ;ed  on 

the  spo  i  greal 

numbec  U,  ihe 

most  va  1er  Ihe 

titleofj  ibrary 

applica  i|<l«la 

Guerre,  il,  rue  St.  Doniinif|UC. 

Tlie  visilor  sliould  pass  hence  fay  llie  rue  St.  Vincent  de 
Paule,  lo 

St.  TqduàS  D'AuViH,  parisli  churcli  of  tlie  lentli  arron- 
■n^emenl,  Place  St.  Tboiuas  d'Aquin.— TIUs  cliurcli  rormej'ljr 
bclonged  lo  a  couvent  of  Jacobins,  founded  by  Cardinal  Riches 
ilcu.    Itwas  begunin  1683,  aCler  tbe  designs  of  Peter  Bu llel. 

Sie  front,  rebuilt  in  1T87,  b/  Brotber  Claude,  oae  of  tlie 
oiilu,  Is  decoraled  witb  Iwo  ranges  ofcolumasoflbeSoric 
aii^d  loDic  orders,  surmounted  by  a.  pediment.  In  wliicli  Is  a 
Bas-relief  represenliog  Religion,  and  is  lerininated  bj  a  cross, 
TTiis  ciiurcli  is  nz  teel  in  lenglii,  and  7!  feel  In  beigiit.    Tlie 

ferior  is  oruamenled  wilh  Coi'iulblan  piiasters,  tlio  capiUls 
wliicli  are  carved  witti  unusual  spirit  and  degance.  Tlie 
!"""'"■  *"  .hes  are  fliied  wiMi  wreatlis of  Dowers  and 
!  >ld  comice  runsa  narrow  galiery  ail  round 

I  liicb  Windows  rise  to  the  rooF.  Tlie  ciiurcii 

I  1,  tbe  deptli  of  the  transepts  being  equal 

aisles.  Tbe  iiigh-allar,  of  wbile  marble,  Is 
]  )ceoftheciioîr,wbicli,  separated  fromiùe 

]  is  a  privileged  eliapet,  dedicated  lo  St. 

;  11  aisle  is  a  good  Grucilîsioa,  by  Guillemot, 

I  nd  of  considérable  mertl.    In  Ihe  norÂ 

)S  d'Aquin,  by  SclielTer  ;  llie  Prodigal  Son, 
I  Conversion  <>[  St.  Paul,  by  La  Hyre,  the 
I  picture.    Orer  tbe  sacristy  door.  In  tUfe 
%U 
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s: 


nùlablo  Lesdiguières;  Ihe  Counl  of  Solssons;  Frederick  Vj;' 
htn;;  of  Itohemia;  llie  brave  Crillon;  Marslial  de  Mrori;  llie 
Duke  (le  tlayenne,  chief  or  Ihe  ligtie;  aiid  many  otiiers.  '  lli" 
Itic  3(1  division,  Francis  1.  appears  In  fuit  annour  on  hoKe- 
liack;  on  llie  pedeslal  arc  bas-relief  represenling  the  batue 
«niarignan.  Tlie  6uits  liere  are  oF  Lnuls XII.;  Charles  I\.; 
t!ie  Duke  de  Guise  ;  Louis,  Prince  de  Condé,  imcle  of  Henry 
lY.  ;  llic  Connétable  Anne  de  Montmorency,  se  celebrated  In 
llie  rrli^ous  wars  of  France;  Ihe  ConnélahTe  de  Bourbon; 
llie  Clievalier  Ifayard  ;  aiW  a  nclily-ornamçnlçd  Iielmel,  bit- 


lîcved  to  bave  l» 
Ëgypl.  about  Uie 
vision  is  the  ani 
Ealeni;Cliar1es\ 
Haidof  Orléans; 
or  Burgundy;  ai 
galle  ry  aie  Iwo 
rich  and  cDsUy  e 
ancient  helmets, 
died  in  453;  llii 
Koran  in  Arabie 
Abderama,  killei 
galle  ries,  wbicb  ; 
posile  llie  windo 
cient  and  modei 
are  in  glags  cas 
rows  of  tables,  pi 
niiltlarj  équipa^ 
lloor  under  Ibe  i 
Uie  piers  belweei 
yarious  Oistrume 
esiiog  objects,  i 
worn  b7  Francis 
DuguescUn  ;  ùt  U 
Viflïlac  assassinali 
for  want  orspaci 
IfiiS  collection,  b 
l^qiis  of  aU  Ibe 
purcliased  al  tbe 
naval  cbarts,  etc. 
ti)thi3  muséum;! 
ar^admilled  on  ' 
proflucing  Iheir  passporis. 

.tf>;llie  rue  de  Grenelle,  No.  ST,  lo  tlieeastorihemedu  Bac, 
is,t^ie 

Fontaine  de  Gbenelle,  oneoflbe  TiDeslin  Paris.— Bou- 
cliardon.  fvho  furnished  Ibe  designs,  eieculed  tlie  figures, 
bas-reliefs,  and  iome  of  the  omamenls.  Il  was  begun  in 
1739,  and  floished  in  n4£.  Tlic  building  isof  a  semi(!ircular 
fonn,  90  feot  io  lengUi  hj  S6  in  clevalion.  In  llie  rentre  is  a 
porlico,  consisling  of  four  Doric  columiis  supportlng  a  pedl- 
ment,   Iq  front  o(  i)  fs  a  group  ia  vhile  n^arble,  represenling 


^is 
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3WS  TE^TH   AltnU<IUIIiSE>EnT. 

■tnjjwllli  eoiijiplàcencj'  U^  Seine  an(|  tlie.MMhôl  uer.fe^t 
in  llic,  latéral  niclies  are  aUegôrical  sUiueE.  .^etvfceti  Uie 
<jolumDs  is  ijie  foUowiog  InacriliLioPt  by  Cardinal  Fleur)':— 


SainU  Pèresi  an 

IUpitÀl  de  l 
fpùnded  ia  1613, 
nitycaliecl  l''rèi 
apatliecaries,  an 
but  assis ted  llic 
jKtrliGO  were  ei 
éainls  Pères,  an 
pilai,  biif  is  no 
and  Uiere  are  tt 
edlo  walk..  In 
dical  Ecl)ools  b 
including  tbose 
diseàses  are  Ire: 
de  la  PiUé.  Ti 
palienls.    The  I 

S.\i)T,  and  Uie  average  mûrlaUl;  i  in  9.&T,— Pliy siciaas,  Dn. 
Aàflral,  Fouquier,  Rayer,  Ùouillaud,  and  Lerminieri  Sur- 
gq^ns,  Drs.  Velpeau  and  Gueilioîs.  Straogers  are  adpUtled 
dallf  willi  llie  greaiest  liberalil}',  upoa  appliualion  to  Iha 
d^ecteur  at  Itie  bureau,  ,  <    -i  - 

Tiie  nexl  strecl,  lo  Uie  east  of  llie  rue  St.  Benoisl,  in  m 
rue  Jacol),  ieads  lo 

St.  Glrhmm  des  PnÉs.— Tliis  is  the  abbej'-cburch  of  onê 
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of  Ihe  mosi  extensive  and  roost  ancient  conventual  establish- 
ments of  Paris.    Childebert,  son  of  Clovis,  on  the  instigation 
of  St.  Germain,  Bishop  of  Paris,  founded  a  monastery  about 
the  year  550,  tbough  the  Pragmaticunit  >vhich  is  still  pre- 
served  among  the  archives  du  royaume,  dates  from  561.    He 
dedicated  the  church  to  the  Holy  Cross,  St.  Stephen,  and  St. 
Vincent  ;  the  relies  of  Ihelatter  of  which  saints  he  had  brouglit 
with  him  from  Spain,  and  which  he  gave  to  the  monastery, 
togethcr  with  the  treasure  which  he  had  taken  from  Amalaric, 
at  Toledo,  and  a  pièce  of  the  true  cross.    This  foundation 
was  endowed  with  many  estâtes,  and  among  others  with  the 
fief  of  Issy,  extending  over  the  whole  of  the  soûthern  banic  of 
tlie  Seine,  from  the  Petit  Pont  in  Paris  to  the  village  of 
Sèvres.    Throughout  this  domain  the  society  possessed  full 
jurisdiction,  which  they  retained  till  1674;  and  the  prison  of 
the  Abbaye  still  remains  as  a  monument  of  their  autliority. 
The  church,  dedicated  in  557,  was  celebrated  for  its  décora- 
tions, and  was  called  *'The  golden  basilic."    The  buildings, 
gardens,  etc.,  which  occupied  the  site  either  of  a  Roman 
temple,  or  of  some  building  dépendent  on  the  Roman  impérial 
palace,  were  without  the  walls  of  Paris  ;  but  in  861,  the  Nor- 
mans,  in  their  incursions  along  the  course  of  the  Seine, 
attacked,  and  nearly  destroyed,  tlie  whole  of  the  establish- 
ment.   The  church  itself  was  burnt  ;  and  it  is  believed  that 
no  part  of  that  édifice  remains,  except  some  of  the  lower 
work  of  the  western  lower.    The  tomb  of  Cliildebert  was  no 
doubt  injured  al  this  period  ;  but  it  was  carefully  reslored  by 
the  monks  afler  the  reliring  of  the  invaders.  Il  would  appear, 
indeed,  according  to  some  accounts,  tliat  the  abbey  sufTered 
three  attacks  of  the  Normans  in  S46,  853,  and  886;  but  il  is 
certain  that  the  édifice  was  soon  aflerwards  repaired  ;   and 
tTiat  the  Abbot  Morardus,  26th  in  the  list,  began  rebuilding 
the  church  in  990.    The  work  was  carried  on  by  bis  succes- 
sors  at  varions  intervais,  till  1163,  when  Hugues  III.,  abbot 
of  the  monastery,  having  completed  the  restoration  of  it,  had 
it  consecrated  by  Pope  Alexander  111.    No  material  altération 
of  this  building  took  place  till  1644,  and  1653-6,  when  the 
^ciety  had  the  wood-work  of  the  choir  altered,  and,  in  place 
of  the  wooden  ceiling  of  the  nave,  formed  the  stone  vaulling 
now  seen  Ihere.  The  great  altar  was  at  this  lime  moved  to  the 
entrance  of  the  choir,  and  the  tomb  of  Childeberl  was  aiso  placed 
inthemiddleof  the  church.  This  édifice,  however,was  not  the 
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only  placé  bfwôrship  In  thé  monàstèrjr:  th^cTiâjJll  bf  Moire 
Dame  wàs  built  about  Ihe  middle  of  Uie  13lh  cenlury,  by  Pierre 
de  Montereau,  uhder  Ihe  ahbacy  of  Hugues  d'Issy,  and  was 
flnished  in  tlie  lime  of  Thomas  de  Mauléon,  his  successor. 
This,  if  \ve  may  judge  by  Ihe  fragments  Ihal  reniain,  was  one 
of  the  mosl  exquisile  pièces  of  architecture  of  the  middle  âges. 
About  tiie  same  time  aiso,  Abbot  Simon,  in  1239,  began  the 
Bnmptuôus  refectory,  which  was  finished  in  1244.  This  build- 
ing probably  resembled  thaï  of  St.  Martin  des  Champs,  ând 
was  noi  unlike  a  church.    In  1227  also,  Ihe  cloisters  werè 
erected  on  the  northern  side  of  the  church,  by  Abbot  Oddo  ; 
80  Ihat  the  monastery  allogellier,  at  the  time  of  Ihe  Révolu- 
tion, and  before  the  buildings  were  deslroyed,  musl  hâve  beeii 
a  rich  repository  of  the  architecture  of  the  13lh  and  preceding 
centuries.    In  1369,  the  whole  abbey  was  fortified  agalnst  the 
English  by  Charles  V.;  and,  in  Ihe  time  of  Henry  IV.,  slill 
remained  withoul  the  walls  of  the  lown,  fortified  by  itself, 
and  surrounded  wilh  walls  and  turrels,  like  ils  rival  St.  Mar- 
tin des  Champs.    At  this  latter  period  a  moat  went  round  thfe 
walls  of  the  abbey  ;  and  to  the  west  of  it,  where  part  of  the 
Faubourg  SI.  Germain  now  stands,  was  an  open  place,  called 
the  2^ré  aux  Clercsy  from  ils  being  a  favourite  place  of  exer- 
cise for  the  sludents  or  clercs  of  the  Uhiversily,  and  which 
was  in  Ihose  days  liie  favourite  rendezvous  of  duellists.    Up 
to  1503,  the  abbols  had  been  generally  elecled  by  the  society, 
but  afler  thaï  period  they  were  nominated  by  the  crown  5 
and  among  other  distinguished  men  who  attained  this  honour 
was  Casimir,  King  of  Poland,  who  died  in  1672.    One  of  th^ 
most  remarkable  events  connecled  witb  the  Instory  of  Ihls 
celebraled  abbey  was  ihe  joining  to  ils  sbciely,  in  1644,  ihb 
illustt'ious  congrégation  of  St.  Maur  •  a  circumstance  Ihat  pro*- 
duced  those  learned  Bénédictines,  whose  hisiorical  and  critidil 
]aboui*s  bave  formed  an  epoch  in  modem  literatiire.    Mabll^ 
Ion,  Montfaucôn,  Achery,  Ruinart,  elc  ,  were  ail  of  this  abbey. 
The  abbol's  palace  was  built  by  the  Cardinal  de  Bourbon,  ih 
J586,  and  still  exists,  a  large  brick  building,  east  of  Uië 
church;  biil,  al  the  time  of  the  Révolution,  this  abbey  being 
suppressed,  the  buildings  were  seized  for  'public  purposes^ 
and  a  saltpetre-manufaclory  was  eslablisheci  in  tfiem.    An 
explosior^  look  place  in  1794,  when  the  refectory  and  librarr 
were  deslroyed,  and  tlie  church  much  daniaged.    The  buijd- 
ing  remained  in  very  bad  repair  tili  the  rèigd  6(  Charles  X., 
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whea  the  res(oration  of  it  was  commenced  by  M.  Godde,  and 
continued  lill  1836,  in  whicli  year  it  was  compldtely  termi- 
nated.  The  site  of  the  chapel  of  Notre  Dame  is  now  occupied 
by  a  Street,  where  part  of  tiie  side  walls  remain  ;  houses  stand 
on  the  cloisters  and  where  the  refectory  once  existed  ;  but 
hardiy  any  traces  now  remain  of  the  conventual  buildings 
excepl  the  abbot's  mansion  and  the  church.  As  it  no\f 
stands,  the  church  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  mpnùmenù 
of  Paris,  being  perhaps  the  earliest  church  of  which  the  dates 
are  clearly  ascertained.  It  is  cruciform,  with  a  nearly  cir- 
cuiar  east  end,  and  quadripartite  Taultmg  throughout;  the 
nave  is  simple,  having  plain  side  aisles  without  chapels  ;  but 
the  choir  is  surrounded  by  them.  There  is  no  triforium  in 
the  nave,  and  the  arches  are  semicircular  :  ail  this  part  is  of 
the  time  of  the  Abbot  Morardus,  in  990.  The  two  easlern 
towers  that  stood  one  on  eiach  sidç  of  the  choir,  in  t)ie  angleè 
formed  by  the  transepts,  were  also  of  bis  time  ;  llieir  upper 
parts  no  longer  exist,  but  the  western  tower  is  in  full  pré- 
servation. Thaï  part  of  the  choir  which  stands  between  the 
eastem  towers  is  supposed  to  be  intermediate  in  date  lo  the 
nave  and  the  choir  ;  Ih?  lalter  of  which  is  of  the  work  of 
Abbot  Hugues  111.,  in  1163.  Ail  the  capitals  of  tlie  pillars 
forming  the  piers  will  be  particularly  remarked  for  the 
grotesque  or  sacred  devices  of  which  they  are  composed; 
many  of  those  in  the  nave  are  restorations  of  the  old 
ones,  which,  from  their  ruinons  stale,  were  obliged  to  be 
removed;  they  were,  however,  copied  with  the  most  scru-, 
puloqs  fidelity,  and  the  whole  forms  a  valuable  and  curions 
séries  of  early  sculpture.  The  square-headed  triforium  of 
the  choir  is  also  worthy  of  notice,  as  well  as  tlie  western 
porch,  which,  though  of  thé  same  date  as  ^he  choir,  is  ruder 
in  its  exécution.  The  figures  that  once  adorned  this  front 
roay  be  found  in  Monlfaucon' s  yïntiquités.  The  modem  déco- 
rations of  this  church  are  as  follow: — the  high  altar,  placed  aC 
the  entrance  of  the  choir,' has  been  lately  restoredj  it  is  of 
White  marble,  and  stands  on  a  raised  plalform  of  ail  the  most 
beautiful  marbles  of  France,  producing  a  most  gorgeous 
effect.  In  the  north  aisle  of  the  nave  are  two  pictures  of  very 
great  merit,  by  Gazes,  of  the  date  1784;  one  theMarlyrdom 
of  St.  Vincent,  the  other.  St.  Paul  haranguing  Herod  and  Bé- 
rénice. Betiyeen  them,  tlie  PeaUi  of  Sapphira,  Jjy  Lecleic, 
nis,  and  the  Baptism  of  the  Ëunuch,  by  Bertin,  1718,  are 
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abOXOodpicUirei.   In  Ibesouthiiislelliere  te  a  Une  Présenta- 
Usa  ot  Glirisl  in  tUe  Temple,  «le  colouring  and  desisii  of 
Kbicb  bearMue  iraces  or  a  disciple  oC  Rubens.    A  small 
cbapel  adjoinins  llie  south  transept  bas  a  curious  ceiling, 
bokUj  painled  ;  and  the  transept  iUelf,  wLicb  U  Ihe  chapel 
or  Sle.  Marguerile,  coalaios  a  liandsome  tomb  lo  one  of  the 
Caslellane  Umi\y.  The  chapel  of  tUe  choir  neit  lothe  sacrislj 
bas  a  tomb  of  James  Duke  of  Douglas,  wbo  died  icià.    Tbe 
nexl  cliapel,  besides  a  piclure  oC  SI.  Francis  de  Sales,  pot- 
gesses,  il  ia  said,  the  lemai 
faucon.    The  Ladj  cliaiwl 
liji£  Iwo  very  abij'-paiolei 
cboir  bas  a  chapel  opposi 
wliich  a  luoDumeal  bas  la 
reioaius  are  said  to  lie  liei 
a  Inrnb  or  anoUier  of  Ui 
auil  Angus,  wbo  died  ia 

Ihelomh  of  Casimir,  King„ ,  r 

inices,  and  diedabbot  of  Uiemonaslery  In  1072;  the  klng  is 
on  bis  knees,  oCfering  up  liis  crown  to  taeaven,  aad  iu  front 
of  llie  tomb  is  a  very  valuable  bas-relief  of  one  of  iiis  batUes. 
In  tliis  transept  tbere  is  a  modem  painUng,  tbe  Harlyrdora  of 
St.  Lawrence,  by  Cuny,  of  great  excellence.  Korlb  of  tbe 
lûgli  allar  ts  a  piclure  by  Sleuben,  of  St.  Germain  giving  away 
bis  goods  lo  tbepoorj  and  on  tbe  soulb,  tlieRaisingofljua-i 
.  rus,  bj  Verdier.  Tlielomb  ofCbildebcfl,  tbalformerly  stoodl 
tu  the  middle  of  the  churcb,  Is  now  at  St.  Denis.  For  a  dçr;, 
scriplton  of  tbis,  and  of  the  inleresting  discoveriea  made  iii,,, 
the  opcning  of  other  tombs  of  ibii  eburcb,  as  well  as  for  Hift . 
gênerai  bisLocy  of  the  abbey,  tbe  reader  isreferrcd  lo  ihe., 
Hiilory  of  Paris.  (!)  Tbe  dimensions  of  tbe  cliurch  are  ?pO. 
feet  in  lengUi,  C5  in  breadtb,  and  CO  feet  in  belgUl.  , 

Afler  leaving  Ibis  most  interesling  eburcb,  and  passing  lijlo, 
tlic  rue  Ste.  Marguerile,  Ibe  visiloç  will  perceive,  nearly  al 
tbe  corner  of  tbis  slreet  and  tlie  rue  de  l'Ëchauiléc,  lbe._ 
gloomy  prison  of  Uie  Abbaye,  wllh  a  small  turrel  engaged 
in  tbe  wali  ateacb  corner  (see  Pritonj).  FoUowing  tbe  rue . 
de  l'Éebaudée,  be  will  corne  into  llie  rue  de  Seine,  and  go  by 

(1)  ThebesLautborUfes  place  Uallenu'sremains  la  UioSalnli:  Cluipâlc. 

B)HigTO«ïi'rPAitn,ïïOli.8TO.,G»1ign»Bl  andco.  Therr  la  aUoa 
hlitary  ot  tbe  «liber  by  Dou  boolllard.  wbo,  U9  mu,  nil«4  ebott,  «u 

one  ol  Ibe  lewDfd  Ucncijlctluït  ot  Uie  toctrty. 
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Uie  tmall  Passage  du  Poni  Neur,  one  ot  tlie  lirst  éstabUshêtI 
in  Paris,  inlo  Ihc  rue  GuéDésaud,  whlrti  leads  on  to  tlie  Quat 
CodU.  IThe  seuHnienlal  slranger  wlll  immédiate);  recoltect 
from  fliese  names  thaï  be  is  on  a  spot  celebrated  by  ttie  genius 
of  Sterne;  and,  ihousli  fie  may  no  longer  meetwilh  simitar 
adventurcs  on  llie  Ponl  Neuf,  he  may  slill  find  a  bookseller's 
sfâll  on  llie  Quai  Conti,  wliere  many  a  Temme  de  chambre  stil) 
pâùés  by,  tbough  noi  always  accompanled  by  a  senti  mental  Ist 
Mlè  Sterne,  nor  followed  bj  a  valet  llke  LaQeur, 

Oh  this  quay  is  Ibe 

tlâTEL  DES  Monnaies.—  la  lo  hâve  exisled 

{li  Paris  undcr  tiic  second  and  lo  liave  been 

ptaeed  somewliere  in  Ibe  ro  e  lie  de  la  Cité.    )t 

was  afienvards  establislied  la  Uonnaîe.    Tbis 

building  faliiug  inlo  ruins,  I  delermined  lo  pull 

il  down,  anderecla  newn , .'tlieHAlel  deConli 

Iiaving  bccn  judged  eli^ible  for  tbal  purpose,  ils  démolition 
was  begun  In  I7C8.  Plans  weie  TurDislied  iiy  Antoine,  and 
the  llrst  stone  of  tlic  présent  stniclure  was  laid  on  30tli  April, 
IT7I,  by  tlieAliIié  l'ei'cay,  comptroller-general  ofUie  flnances. 
The  principal  Tront  is  3(>U  Tect  in  lengtti,  and  T8  in  élévation, 
It  is  tlirce  sU)reys  bigli,  cach  slorey  Iiaving  3T  openings  Tor 
Windows  and  doors.  In  tlie  centre  is  a  projecting  mass  wilii 
flve  arcades  on  Itie  grouud  Itoor,  forinii^  a  liasement  for  six 
columns  or  llie  lonic  orttér.  Ilicse  coiiiinns  support  an  enla- 
blalure  and  an  atiie,  ornamented  wilb  Tesloons  aud  six  tla- 
lués.  Tbc  Tront  lowards  llie  rue  Giiéncgaud  Is  348  Teet  in , 
lengtlL  Two  pavillons  rise  al  fis  cxtrcmilies,  and  a  Ihird  in 
the  centre  ;  I1>c  inlcrmedjale  buildings  liave  only  two  sloreys. 
Ttie  pian  of  tlie  edlllce  consists  of  elglil  courts,  orwidch 
Uiit  bommunicating  wlUi  llie  rue  Guènégaud  Is  the  most  s|>a- 
cloiis.  It  is  surrounded  by  a  covered  gallery,  in  front  of 
wbich  are  busls  of  Henry  11.,  Louis  Xlll.,  Louis  X1V„  and 
Loiiis  XV,,  by  wbom  Imporlanl  iraprovements  werc  intro- 
duced  inlo  the  estai)] isliment.  The  iieristyle  In  front,  formed 
orfourDoriecoiumns,  Icadslo  Ibe  Salle  det  Balanciert.  Tiie 
archltect  liad  the  précaution  to  delacli  tins  part  of  ihe  édifice, 
in  order  thaï  llie  oUier  buildings  miglit  not  feel  Uie  cITecIs  of 
the  concussion  occasioned  by  ttie  stamplng- machines.  The 
visilor  is  conduelcd  lo  llie  fbundry,  wliere  llie  mclal  Is  melled 
and  cast  in  bars;  to  the  A'aile  dêt  Laminoir;  where  the 
bsre  are  Satlencd  and  puncbcd;  Ihe  Salfe  de  Itteuii,  wbcre 
3Î 
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the  bar$,  after  l^aviqg  been  flaUened,  are  subjeeted  tq  \h^ 
action  of  nre,  so  Ihatlhey  will  sooner  break  ihan  bènd  ;  the 
Salle  à  Blanchir,  where  Ihe  pièces  of  métal  when  cul  are 
brougbt  to  tjielr  nalural  colour;  Ihe  Salle  des  ajusteurs, 
where  the  pièces  are  weighed  and  reduced  to  tlieir  standard 
weight;  the  Salle  d'Impression,  where  the  exergue  is  im- 
pressed  on  the  edge  of  the  coin  ;  and  the  Salle  de^  nata^ci^s^ 
where  the  coin  is  slruck.  The  central  arcade  of  the  prin- 
cipal front  leàds  into  a  vestibule,  adorned  with  24  mited 
Doric  columns.  On  the  riglil  is  a  staircase  decorated  with 
sixteen  columns  of  the  same  order,  at  the  top  of  which  is  a 
magniAcent  saloon,  adorned  with  20  Corinthlan  columns  in 
stucco,  supporling  a  gallery.  In  this  room  is  contained  an 
immense  collection  of  the  coins  of  France,  and  othercountries, 
classed  chronologically,  besides  the  mcdals  struck  on  various 
public  occasions.  The  monelary  collection  of  France  begins 
with  2  coins  of  Childeberl  I.,  of  the  date  51 1-568,  and  is  nearly 
complète  to  the  présent  day.  Among  them  tlie  gold  pièces 
of  10  Louis,  in  tlielime  of  Louis  XIII.,  are  of  remarkable  size 
and  beauty.  Tlie  séries  of  Louis  XIV.  are  magnificent  coins, 
and  are  inleresting,  as  showing  the  monarch's  portrait  frora 
his  infancy  up  to  manhood.  The  collection  of  English  coins 
is  good;  but  the  earliest  it  contains  is  a  halfgold  noble  of 
Edward  111.,  date  1431-72.  The  earliest  Spanish  coin  kept 
hère  is  of  the  date  638.  Hère  too  will  be  reraarked  the 
Mexican  money,  square  lumps  of  métal  stamped  after  being 
merely  weighed  ;  some  curiously  rude  money  stamped  by  Na- 
poléon during  the  siège  of  Cattaro  ;  the  Cologne  lozenge-shaped 
rix-daler,  date  1583  ;  money  of  King  Olho  of  Greece,  5-draclun 
pièces;  money  of  Don  Miguel;  Turkish  money,  date  1730-54, 
of  very  greal  intrinsic  value,  containing  996  parts  of  pure 
gold  oui  of  1,000;  the  money  of  the  Libéra tor  Bolivar;  of  the 
United  States  of  North  America,  etc.  Among  the  medals  will 
be  observed  one  of  Charlemagne,  an  invaluable  relie  of  most 
excellent  exécution,  worthy  of  the  best  times  of  Rome; 
Charles  VllL,  date  1461,  llie  earliest  medal  of  which  the 
original  dieis  possessed  by  this  muséum;  Boccaccio;  Louis 
XIL;  Henry  VHL;  Francis!.;  Ignatius  Loyola;  Francis  U.,  and 
Mary,Queen  of  Scols;  Cardinal  Richelieu,  a  superb  medal  by 
Varin,  for  the  striking  of  which  thaï  artist  had  liis  life  granted 
him  ;  Ihe  Couvent  of  the  Val  deOrAce;  and  the  States  pf  Lan- 
guedoc.   To  thèse  should  be  added  the  copaplete  séries  of 
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tôiils  m.,  t\.,  tVI.,  llié  ftepubllc,  and  iKè  fenjpirë,  Ihe 
ttholè  6f  Which  fôrms  a  national  collection  Ihal  îs  unrivalled. 
in  this  rooiii  lôo  there  is  a  collection  of  aU  tlie  metals  used  iri 
coining,  in  their  minerai  slalej  and  in  an  adjoining  one  are 
inodels  of  âll  the  instruments  used  in  coining  and  proving 
mohey,  both  ancient  and  itiodern.    The  gallery,  with  somé 
adjacent  rodms,  contains  ail  the  dies  of  Uie  coins  and  medals 
struck  in  France  since  the  reign  of  Charles  VIII.,  forming  an 
équaîly  Curions  collection  witli  Ihal  in  the  lôwer  part  of  the 
saloon.  Hère  tbo  at-e  preserved  ail  the  dies  of  privale  medals, 
toketis,  etc.,  whicli  hâve  been  executed  hère  for  individuals, 
piiblîc  socîelies,  commercial  companieS,  etc.   There  is  a  very 
copidus  and  learned  catalogue  published  of  the  whole,  with 
delailed  descriptions  of  the  medals  ;  and,  from  its  low  priée 
ôf  3  francs,  Ihfe  visilor  will  do  well  to  possess  such  a  valuablé 
volume.    Ail  the  medals,  of  which  Ihe  dies  are  possessed, 
are  sold  for  Ihe  benefit  of  the  establishment;  and  of  those 
coins  of  which  onïy  one  spécimen  exists,  or  of  whlch  thé 
dies  are  losl,  casts  exactiy  resembling  the  originals  are  ex- 
hibiled  in  the  cases  of  the  muséum,  liie  originals  being  çare- 
fully  preserved  and  never  shoivn  lo  Ihe  public,    in  the  ilôtel 
dés  Monnaies  are  performed  ail  the  opérations  of  coining,  be- 
èides  Ihe  vérification  and  stamping  of  Ihe  gold  and  silvèr 
articles  made  in  Paris;  every  one  oîf  which  is  obliged  by  la\^ 
tb  be  broiight  hère  to  be  stamped  before  it  cah  be  sold.    It 
îs  aiso  the  seat  of  the  gênerai  administration  of  the  cohis  of 
ihe  realm.  (1)    This  splendid  muséum  is  open  to  the  public 
on  Tuesdays  and  Fridays,  and  lo  foreigners  ^ith  passports 
on  Mondays  aiid  Thùrsdays.  from  12  to  3.    for  permission  16 
seé  coîriitig,  write  to  M,  le  Commissaire  du  Roi,  à  là  Monnaie, 
to  the  west  stands 

the  Palais  diç  l'Institut.— The  meetings  of  llie  Instî- 
tule  wérë  hfeld  at  the  Louvre  lill  1806,  when  the  government 
gi^ànied  to  Ihem  Ihe  fcollege  Mazarin,  now  càlled  the  Palace 
of  the  ïiislitut,  on  the  Quai  Conti.  This  ediflfce  was  founded  by 
the  will  bf  Cardinal  Mazarin,  for  natives  of  Roussillon,  Pigne- 
rbl,  Alsace,  ànd  Flanders,  which  had  been  recenlly  conquered 
bir  ànnexed  to  the  crown.  Thèse  nalions  atone  being  admissible 

(i)  In  France,  bésides  the  Hôtel  des  Monnaies  at  Paris,  there  are  mlnt^ 
In  other  cHtes  of  France;— vlz.  in, Bordeaux,  LfUe,  Lyons,  MarseiUes, 
^ouen,  and ;Stra$boiirg^  Each  mint  has  its  separate  offlbers,  but  ail  are 
$UDJect  to  tbe  authority  brtbe  Commission  des  Monnaies. 
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into  Ihe  collège,  it  took  Ihe  name  of  Çuatre  Nations,  The 
cardinal  bequealhed ,  to  the  collège  bis  library,  the  sum  of 
2,000,000  livres  for  the  expense  of  ils  construction,  and  an 
annuity  of  45,000  livres.  This  édifice  was  commenced  in 
1661,  afler  the  designs  of  Levaii.  The  front  forms  the  seg- 
ment of  a  cirole,  terminated  at  the  extremilies  by  pavilious, 
standing  on  open  arcades.  In  the  centre  is  tlie  portico  of  the 
church  (now  the  bail  where  the  public  meetings  are  held), 
composed  of  four  columns  and  two  pilasters  of  the  Corinthian 
order,  surmounted  by  a  pediment.  Above  tlie  portico  rises 
a  dôme  surmounted  by  a  small  cupola,  and  along  the  roofs  of 
the  payilions,  which  are  ornamented  wilh  Corinthian  pilas- 
ters, are  placed  vases  upon  the  entablature.  In  front  of  the 
portico  are  lions  in  cast  iron,  from  the  mouth  of  which  water 
issues.  The  front  bears  traces  of  shol  fîred  at  it  in  the  Révo- 
lution of  1830.  Within,  there  is  an  octagonal  court;  and, 
beyond  this,  an  oblong  one  with  the  buildings  of  the  collège, 
forming  the  western  side.  Tliese  are  nowtenanted  by  va- 
rious  officers  and  persons  connected  with  the  Institute.  In  the 
first  court  a  staircase,  on  the  western  side,  leads  to  the  public 
roomsof  the  Institute;  and  a  door,  on  the  same  side,  opens 
into  the  corridor  of  the  hall  where  the  public  sitlings  of  the 
Institute  are  held.  bi  the  vestibules  are  the  statues  in  marble 
of  several  of  the  great  raen  of  France,  who  bave  honoured 
the  country  by  their  intellect:  d'Alemberl,  Montaigne,  Mole, 
Montesquieu,  Rollin,  Montausîer,  Molière,  Corneille,  Lafon- 
laine.  Poussin,  Racine,  and  Pascal.  The  Grand  Hall  is  fitted 
up  with  benches  forming  a  semicircle,  in  front  of  which  arc 
the  seals  and  bureaux  of  the  président,  secretaries,  etc. 
The  recesses  formed  by  the  ancïent  chapels  of  the  church  are 
now  used  as  galleries.  The  dôme  is  richly  ornamented,  and 
the  effect  of  the  whole  is  good.  The  Hall  is  also  adorned  with 
marble  statues  of  Bossuet,  Descartes,  Fénélon,  and  Sully.  A 
door  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  court  leads  to  the  Bibliothèque 
Mazarine  by  a  handsome  staircase.  Cardinal  Mazarin  pos- 
sessed  Iwo  libraries,  which  had  been  formed  by  the  celebral- 
ed  Gabriel  Naudé,  who  collected  the  most  scarce  and  curious 
books  in  France  and  foreign  countries.  During  his  life  time 
he  gave  to  his  newly-founded  collège  the  books  which  he  va- 
lued  theleast,andbequeathed  the  remaindertoit  at  his  deatb. 
Ilconsisted  of  40,000  volumes,  which,  in  1652,  weresold  by 
a  decree  of  the  Parlement.   To  repair  this  loss,  Naudé,  aided 


aÊÉe^aî  tkè iSecreMjor tbe iNBntùtey ^ l^&ftt'ôhé^ënth be^ 
foreliaad.  llit  ticksets  are  «aeli  (br  00e  persmi.  See  t^.  76,  etc. 
,   Ofposite  to  this  is  tlie 

-  Port  i>i&s  Arts.— ThU  ete,Q^t  bridgé,  for  fool^pâsseogers 
ptitfy  takes  its  name  from  ibe  Louvte,  Whicb,  al  the  lime 
>9rhen  the  bridge  was  constnicted,  was  cailed  Palais  des  Arts. 
It  rests  iipon  very  narrowpiers,  aitd  is  composed  of  nine  casl- 
iroi»  arclies,  wbîie  tbe  floor,  formed  of  wood,  exteods  in  a 
levé!  line  from  one  bank  to  tbe  otber.  At  regular  distances 
are  small  pillars,  supporting  lamps.  This  bridge,  tbe  first 
buiU  of  iron  in  Paris,  was  erected  at  tbeexpense  of  a  com^ 
pany,  wlvo  are  entltled  le  deilve  a  toll  of  one  sous  each  person, 
fora  certain  numberofyears.  Tbecliordofeacbarcbis  56feet, 
tlie  length  of  tbe  bridge  is  516,  and  tbe  breadlh  30.  It  was  built 
by  MM.  de  Cessac  and  Dillon,  and  finishéd,  in  1804,  at  a  eçst 
4f  0«),600  fr.    The  Yiew  from  this  bridge  is  very  striking. 

Hie  stranger  now  enters  on  Ihe  finest  of  the  pàrisian  quays, 
tbe  tîual  Voltaire,  and,  turning  into  the  rue  des  Pelils  Augus- 
tins,  arrives  at  tbe 

ËéoLE  ROTALfi  DES  BEAtix  Arts.— Tbis  scbool,  divided 
into  two  sections,  one  of  painting  and  sculpture,  tlie  otlier  of 
arclil lecture^  distribùtes  annual  prlzes  to  îts  pupils,  wbo  are 
instructed  by  a  large  body  of  professors.    Those  wbo  gain 
tbe  grand  prize  given  by  the  Académie  des  Beaux  Arts,  on 
certain  conditions,  are  sent  to  Borne,  to  study  there  for  Ibree 
years  at  tbe  expense  of  the  government.    The  sludenls  are  ' 
instructed  în  ail  tbe  Tarions  branches  of  their  profession,  and 
an  exhibition  of  tbeir  works,  as  well  as  of  those  sent  by  thé*' 
students  from  Borne,  takes  place  every  yea^.  (See  p.  87.)  Thé 
butidhfigs  of  the  anctenl  couvent  of  the  Petits  AugustitiM 
were  granted  to  tMs  scbool  in  1816.    Hère,  during  tbe  Bevo=-' 
lution,  M.  Alexandre  Lenoir  bad  succeeded  fai  forming  a  very 
extensive  muséum  of  ail  the  monuments  of  the  mtddie  âges;  * 
and  otber  ohjects  of  art,  wliicb  could  be  rescued  from  thé 
mobs,  that  ail  over  France  attacked  and  pillaged  the  churches;  ;" 
monasteries,  and  châteaux.    By  dint  of  greal  persévérance  ' 
and  unweaiied  enthusiasm,  that  gentleman  formed  what  was 
thus  appropriately  calIed  tiie  Musée  des  Monuments  /'Voti- 
çaiSy  aud  the  government  granted  the  buildings  of  tbe  Petits 
Aiiguslins  for  that  purpose.    In  1816,  however,  a  well-mean- 
ing  but  sbort-sighted  policyon  the  part  of  the  existing  govem- 

mçot,  decreed  that  thç  monuments  of  \h^  muséum  sbould  h^ 
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replaçecljn  .IhQclmrehea  froA  whenoe  ttiey'tad  bëeili  taldÉii^ 
6r  restOFe4  to  tUelr.  original  owBers.  Tbe  fif£it'pârt.«f  thè 
decree  was  carried  into  effect  as  it  was  inlended  ;  and,  among 
Other  icburohes,  SU  Denis  received  baclc  again  tbé  treasnres 
Uial  had  bçen  taken  from  it,  and  bad  been  so  fontunataely 
rescued  by  a  patrioUcindividuaU  But  tbe  momiments,  etC'., 
formerly  belonging  lo  privale  faniilies<,  in  few  instances  foimd 
tbeir  rigbt  owners:  tbey  were  again  pillaged  by  wboever 
liked  to  lay  bands  on  tbeni,  and  a  very  large  proportion  are 
for  ever  lost  to  tbe  country.  In  I&2O9  a  ne w  édifice  was  be^ 
gun  in  tbe  garden,  but  was  not  carried  on  wHb  muoh  rapidity 
till  after  1830,  wben  Uie  arts  received  a  fresb  impasse  ii*oin 
tbe  public  spirit  of  tlie  monanch  and  tbe  gQY«rniDettt,  and 
since  tbat  time  it  bas  beea  ,mo&t  sucoessAïUy  finisbed  by 
M.  Duban.  Tbe  main  body  oî  Uiis  splendid  assemblage  oi 
buildings  surrounds  an  oblong  court  paved  wHh  tlie  finei;! 
marbles,  and  is  tbree  storeys  in  beigbt»  of  tbe  Tuscan  order, 
surmounted  by  tbe  lonic^  aiid  having  tbe  upper  storey  of  tbe 
style  of  tbe  Renaissance.  On  tbe  interior  of  tbe  western  sido 
of  tbis  court  is  to  be  seentbe  followlog  inscription,  in  letters 
of  gold  :— 

IIVCAI'TUM  LlT|K>VICO  XV|n. 
LU]K>VICIJS  PHILIPPUS  PEliEGIT  MONVMENTUX  ANNO  MlICCCXXXVIII. 

On  tbe  opposite  front  of  tbe  eastern  side  are  medallions  bear-^ 
ing  tbe  portraits  of  Léo  X.  and  Francis  L  Tbe  easiern  ex* 
ternal  front  is  adorned  wUb  a  fine  séries  of  arcades  and  ridtly- 
sculptured  medallions,  containing  tbe  portraits  of  Pbiliberl 
Delorme,  Jean  Goujon,  Nicolas  Poussin,  and  Lesueur.  A 
maVMe  court  in  front  of  Uiis  façade  bas  two  regular  piles  of 
bi|il(ling  on  tlie  soutbern  and  nortbern  sides,  tbe  latter  mask* 
ing  partof  tbe  ancient  couvent  3  and  on  tlU  eastern  side  is 
erected,  standing  perfectly  detacbed,  tiie  beauliful  side  of 
on^  of  tbe  courts  of  tbe  Cbâteau  de  Gaillon,  erected  by  Car* 
dini^l  d'Amboise,  and  brought  hère  by  M.  Lenoir.  Otber  re- 
mains,  and  some  arcades  from  Gaillon,  of  great  beauty,  ara 
placed  at  eacb  extremity  of  tbis  court.  In  tbe  middle,  before 
tlie  principal  front,  is  a  very  curious  stonabasin,  brougbt  from 
tbe  abbey  of  St.  Denis.  It  consists  of  a  fat  circular  disb,  12 
feet  in  diameter,  said  to  be  of  a  single  pièce  of  stone,  tlie  brim 
being  surrounded  witb  the  heads.of  divinilies  and  allegorical 
personages,  eacb  furnisbed  witb  a  spout  for  tbe  carrying  off 
^atçr.    Soroç  IçUçrs  Uîsçribçd  on  U  sbpw  it  tç  bç  a  produo* 


paired.  Tlie  ialerior  oS  tlie  di^ipel,  ]i^liicli  is  nearty  or  llie 
Mme  size  as  llie  Siitine  Qiapel  al  lioine,  bas  a  beauUrul 
screen  in  slone  and  marble;  llie  ceilings  are  painled  and  giit, 
and  a  side  ctiapel  I  '  1  lasle. 

Al  llie  DOTliiem  e  agelo's 

LaSl  Judgmeiil,  w  '  in  llif 

Sîxline  Cliapeî,  b}  fliapeifl 

are  placeJ  casts  p  ^iWU^ 

hy  Micliael  A^gel  rm^  i^ 

eallerj,  called  ail  "jUierÀs 

side  of  llie  ino&l  et  g  fr^ni 

tlie  slreel,  is  Ip  bi  be  lafb 

ceslury.    lu  tlie  i  uiiiD;n( 

French  marble,  sl  mK.D{ 

\icLory,  by  Jean ,  im  Ui4 

streel  by  a  wall  cappcd  wilti  jron-WQrk  of  antique  desigo,. 
and  Uic  pillars  on  elllier  side  of  llie  galeway  are  formeii  likf:. 
a;icieivl  termini  al  tlie. top,  and  liear  bu^ls  of  Poussin  and 
Puget.  To  tlie  north  ot  Uûs  courl  is  a  alîll  smaller  uqe,  odc« 
Uic  cloisler  of  Ute  conveni,  round  nlikh  ate  tbe  vai'ious  class- 
rooms.  for  tba  sludenls,  etc.  Tlie  iatraior  of  Uie  m^ia  or 
central  pile  of  building  u  approprialed  lo  tbe  purposei  o( 
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exhibition.  Tiio  gallcries  on  the  ground  floor  are  devoted  to 
tlie  réception  of  oasts  from  the  antique,  models  of  différent 
kinds,  and  the  exhibition  of  worlcs  of  sculpture.  A  scmi- 
circular  théâtre  for  solemn  meetings  of  the  professors  is  on 
the  western  side  of  the  inner  court;  the  domical  roof  of  which 
is  lo  he  painted  by  Paul  Delaroche.  On  the  first  floor  are 
rooms  for  the  annual  exhibition  of  the  worics  of  art  sent  by 
the  students  at  Rome,  and  of  those  executed  for  the  annual 
prizes  given  by  the  school  ;  the  galleries  lo  the  northern  side 
being  set  apart  for  paintings;  those  on  the  soutliern  for  ar- 
chitecture. The  third  floor  oontains  ail  the  pictures  and 
worics  of  art  which  bave  gained  the  grand  prizes.  The  exhi- 
bitions generally  take  place  hère  in  the  summer  and  autumn. 
The  principal  staircase  is  enlirely  encrusted  wilh  marble, 
and  greàt  sumpluousness  of  omament  is  displayed  through- 
out  the  whole  building.  Hère  is  lo  be  placed  the  gallery  of 
architecture,  formerly  kept  al  the  palace  of  the  Instituiez 
which  contains  models  of  the  flncst  buildings  of  Egypt,  India, 
Greece,  and  Italy,  besides  fragments,  or  copies  of  fragments, 
of  ancienl  classîc  architecture.  This  magniftcenl  building  is 
one  of  the  most  beautifui  monuments  of  the  capital,  and  i$ 
well  worthy  of  an  attentive  visil.  Foreigners  are  admitted  to 
see  the  inlerior,  on  applying  with  their  passports  al  the  por- 
teras lodgé, 
The  stranger,  retuming  to  the  Quai  Voltaire,  will  find  the 
Pont  du  Carrousel,  a  most  élégant  bridge  of  three  iron 
arches  resting  upon  slone  piers,  and  the  quays  on  either  side. 
It  was  bufltby  M.  Polonceau,  in  1834.  The  iron  framework  is 
formed  on  à  peculiar  plan,  consisling  of  hollow  pièces  cover- 
in^  wood,  -and  fllled  up  with  pilch.  Il  was  erected  by  a  com- 
piany,  and  a  toll  is  paid  onil  by  carriage  and  foot  passengers. 
Al  No.  1,  rue  de  Beaune,  on  this  quay,  is  an  hôtel  in  which 
Voîtaire  resided  for  some  time  previous  to  bis  death,  and 
#liere  he  dîed.  His  nephew,  M.  de  Villelle,  kept  bis  aparl- 
nienl  closed  for  some  time  aflerwards,  and  Mme.  de  Montmo- 
^ncy,  the  next  proprielor  of  the  bouse,  did  the  same  till  her 
death  ;  so  thaï  il  remained  closed  for  forly-seven  years.  The 
story  of  certain  MSS.  having  been  found  hère,  and  burnl  by 
orderof  government,  is  altogetliera  fable  ;  though  il  is  equally 
true  thaï  Voltaire's  cane  was  sold  for  3,000  francs.  This  quay 
is  celebrated  for  the  shôps  of  dealers  in  prints,  books,  and 
articles  of  vertu;  and  the  stranger  may  aîways  find  liere  an 
agreeable  and  instructive  Immge. 
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Near  th6  boundartes  of  the  eleventh  arrondissement,  to  Ihè 
norlli-wesl,  lies  the 

Marché  St.  Germain,  built  on  the  spot  originally  devoled 
tp  the  Foire  St,  Germain,  It  is  the  most  commodious  in 
Paris,  and  was  built,  in  iSli,  by  Blondel.  Its. architecture  i$ 
plain  and  substantial,  and  its  plan  is  such  as  to  afford  every 
possible  advantage  of  light  and  air.  The  plfn  of  the  Marché 
St.  Germain  is  a  parallelogram,  276  feet  in  length,  by  22ô  in 
breadth.  Ëach  of  the  four  fronts  bas  .fîve  enlrances,  closed 
by  iron  gâtes.  In  the  galleries  are  nearly  four  hundred  stalls, 
arranged  in  four  rows,  with  a  free  and  commodious  circu- 
lation on  every  side.  To  the  south  of  the  principal  structure 
is  a  building  appropriated  to  butchers,  in  the  same  style.  Ât 
the  botlom  of  tiie  vestibule,  is  a  niche,  wilii  a  statue  of  Plent^, 
by  Milhomme,  raised  on  a  socle  adorned  with  a  lion's  heao, 
from  which  water  falls  into  a  basin.  A  guard-house,  bu- 
reaux for  the  inspeclors,  and  other  dependencies,  Ixave  been 
conslructed.  In  the  centre  is  a  fountain,  which  fprpierly 
stood  in  the  Place  St.  Sulpice,  in  the  form  of  an  antique  tomb, 
each  front  of  which  is  surmounted  by  a  pediment,  and  orna- 
mented  with  a  bas-relief.  On  two  sides  are  marbie  siiell^ 
forming  the  upper  part  of  a  vase,  from  wbence  the  water  falls 
into  large  shells,  where  it  is  divided  into  sixsmall  streams,  and 
descends  into  square  basins.  A  considérable  sale  ,of  pigeons 
JBind  other  birds  lakes  place  hère  every  Sunday  morning.  , 

From  the  Marché  St.  Germain  the  visitor  will  proçeed  to 

St.  Sulpice,  parish  church  of  the  eleventh  arrondissement, 
— This  splendid  structure  was  hegun  In  1666,  when  the  firsl 
Stone  was  laid  by  Anne  of  Austria,  s^ccording  to  Ihë  designs  ot 
Levau.  The  works  were  carried  on  successively  )>y  Gittai^d 
and  Oppenhard;  but  they  languished  till  1718  forwant  qt 
funds.  The  rector  of  the  parish,  however^  Languet  de  Gergy, 
exerted  himself  so  much  that  in  1742  a  kind  of  iottery  was 
established,  and  sufficient  money  was  gained  by  it  for  thé 
complelion  of  the  building.  Servandoni  finished  the  magni7 
flcent  portico  and  front  in  1746;  but  the  towers  were  raised 
and  altered,  the  southem  one  by  MacLaurin,  in  1749,  and  Ih^ 
northern  one  by  Chalgrin,  in  1777.  The  portico  is  ^mposed 
of  a  range  of  Doric  cphmms,  40  feet  ia  height^  and  is  ap- 
proached  by  a  fligiit  ôf  steps.  It  supports  a  gallery  and  co- 
lonnade of  the  lonic  order,  with  columns  38  feeî  in  helgbl  ; 
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above  Ihe  whole  was  a  pediment,  whicli,  beîng  deslroyed  by 
Bghlntng  in  1779,  was  replaced  by  a  balustrade.  The  helghl 
of  Ibe  norlhern  loweris  SlOfeet;  on  it  is  Ihe  lelegraph  that 
corresponds  wilh  Strasburg,  while  on  Uie  soulhern  one  is  tliat 
for  Italy.  Three  bells  of  12,600,  8,500,  and  1,800  pounds' 
weight  were  pUced  in  the  north  tower  in  1824.  At  the  foot 
of  Ihe  towers  are  ^wo  chapels,  one  destined  for  a  baptistery, 
the  other  as  a  sanctuary  for  the  vieuicum,  The  portico  of  the 
south,  dislinguished  by  two  rows  of  columns  of  the  Doric  and 
lonic  orders,  is  ornamented  with  statues  of  St.  John  and  St. 
Joseph  ;  that  of  the  north  présents  the  Composite  and  Corin- 
thian  orders^  and  bas  statues  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul.  The 
curved  buttresses  springing  from  the  mass  of  the  side  aisles 
ef  the  édifice  to  support  the  centre  and  roof  are  to  be  re- 
marked,  though  they  do  not  much  improve  the  appearance  of 
the  church.  The  plan  of  the  building  is  eruciform;  its  total 
lenglh  432,  ils  width  174,  and  its  height  99  feel.  An  aisle 
surrounds  both  nave  and  choir,  and  chapels  are  placed  in  it 
corresponding  to  each  arcade.  The  columns  and  pilasters  are 
ail  of  the  Corinthian  order,  and,  witli  every  part  of  the  édi- 
fice, are  designed  and  exeeuted  with  remarkable  boldness 
and  beauty  of  workmanship.  The  vaulted  roof  of  the  church 
is  elaborately  ornamented,  particularly  in  the  choir,  where 
tbe  scroll-work  of  the  Iransverse  bands  is  cxceedingly  élé- 
gant. At  the  entrance  of  the  nave  are  two  shells  of  the 
largest  tridachna  gigas  known,  resting  upon  curions  rock- 
work  in  raarble,  exeeuted  by  Pigalle:  they  were  given  to 
Francis  l.  by  the  Republic  of  Venice.  The  pulpit  will  attract 
the  attention  of  the  visiter,  being  totally  supported  by  two 
ffîghts  of  steps,  and  ornamented  wiUi  figures  of  Faith,  Hope, 
and  Charity.  The  organ-gallery  is  supported  by  magnificent 
Composite  columns.  The  organ,  by  Clicquot,  is  highly  orna- 
mented with  carved  work,  presenting  no  fewer  Uian  seventeen 
figures  playing  on  musical  instruments  or  supporting  cornu- 
cbpiœ,  and  is  the  finest  in  appearance  of  any  in  the  capital. 
On  the  pavement  of  the  transept  is  traced  a  meridian  line. 
The  rays  of  the  sun,  passing  by  anopening  in  a  tin  plate  fixed 
in  tbe  southem  wmdow  of  the  transept,  form  upon  the  pave- 
ment a  luminous  globe,  about  10J4  inches  in  diameter,  the 
movement  of  which  is  from  west  to  east.  It  is  noon  when 
this  globe  is  equaliy  divided  by  the  meridian.  At  the  extre- 
mity  of  this  \m  is  an  obelisk  of  white  marble,  upon  wbich  it 
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Is  prolonged.  The  vaulting  of  the  cross  conlains  four  good 
paintin^  of  sainls  in  circular  comparlments  ;  and,  immedi- 
ately  underneath,  at  the  entrance  of  the  choir,  stands  the 
higli  altar,  decorated  with  a  profusion  of  splendidly-gilt  orne- 
ments, and  sépara ted  from  the  nave  by  a  balustrade  of  broBie 
and  marble.  Behind  the  choir  is  an  elliptical  Lady  Chapel 
composed  enlirely  of  marble  ;  it  bas  a  double  dôme,  the  u|h 
per  one  of  which  is  painted  in  fresco  by  Lemoine.  The  aliar 
Is  surmounted  by  fine  Composite  columns  ofgrey  marble  wiUi 
gilt  capitals,  and  by  a  recess  lighted  from  above,  in  which  is 
a  marble  statue  of  the  Yirgin  bearing  the  Saviour,  by  Pigalle. 
Four  upright  compartments  in  this  chapel  conlain  good  paml- 
ings  of  scènes  taken  from  the  Virgin's  life.  Of  the  olher  cha- 
pels  in  this  church,  one  in  tlie  south  aisle,  dedicated  to  SU 
Roch,  contains  some  frescos  by  Abel  de  Pujol;  and  another 
bas  a  Une  monument  to  Dr.  Languet  de  Gergy.  In  the  sacristy 
is  a  good  picture  of  the  Virgin  and  Saviour,  of  one  of  the  lal^ 
Italian  schools.  In  a  chapel  of  the  north  aisle  of  the  clioir  is 
tbe  original  design  of  the  roof  of  the  Lady  Chapel,  forming  an 
•val  oil  painling,  whicli  is  rouch  better  tlian  the  roof  itself^ 
ahd  in  the  chapel  of  Purgatory,  in  the  soutli  aisle,  is  a  curious 
picture  of  a  saint  in  contemplation,  with  a  seuil  and  book 
lying  before  him,  probably  by  Moise  Valenlin.  In  the  north 
aisle  of  the  nave  is  the  chapel  of  the  Trinity,  conlaining  some 
very  beautifUl  wainscofing,  which  would  bc  appropriately 
applied  to  ail  the  olher  chapels  of  this  church.  In  the  cliapel 
of  St.  Michael,  the  picture  in  front  of  the  altar  is  said  to  contt 
tatfi  a  portrait  of  Louis  XVII.  in  the  figure  of  the  childcon^ 
ducted  by  a  guardian  angel.  Underneath  the  church  are  v^i^ 
cxtensive  vaults.  The  towers  may  be  ascended,  and  Um 
upper  gallery  is  worth  visiting.  „[ 

Wheu  Servandoni  completed  the  structure  of  St.  Sulpiçi?,^ 
his  intention  was  to  form  a  large  place  in  front  of  it,  and  JM 
erect  two  fountains  in  a  line  with  the  towers.  The  place  was 
formed  in  1754;  but  no  fountain  was  erecled  till  tbe  time^efi 
Napoléon,  when,  at  the  peace  of  Amiens,  that  whidi  is  now. 
in  the  Marché  St.  Germain  was  tixed  in  the  middle  of  the  Plaça 
St.  Sulpice.  The  place  is  not  yet  completed.  On  the  southem 
side  stands  the  Séminaire  de  St.  StUpice^  a  large  plain  build- 
ing, with  an  iron  palisade  in  front,  accommodaCmg,  wHIi  Hs 
dependencies  at  Issy,  210  students.  It  was  commenced  iU 
1820:  but  the  sociely  was  founded  in  ICU. 
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jf 

Near  Ifais  place,  at  39,  rue  du  Cherche  Midi,  is  the  Hôtel  d^ 
Toulouse,  where  ail  courl-marlials  of  Ihe  Ist  division  are  held. 

In  the  rue  Garancière  is  a  One  liotel,  formerly  belongiug  to 
Ihe  Duchess  of  Savoy.  The  front  is  adorned  with  a  range  of 
lonîc  pilaslers,  having,  inslead  of  volutes,  boldly-projecting 
rams*  heads.    Il  is  no  w  the  mairie  of  the  i  1  th  arrondissemenl;. 

On  Ihe  Place  de  l'Odéon,  at  the  çast  end  of  tlie  rue  de  Vau* 
gîrard,  is  the  Théâtre  de  l'Odéon.    (See  TheçUres,) 

Palace  of  the  Luxemlourg,  or,  of  tue  Guahber  of 
Peers.(I)— Upon  the  site  of  this  palace  Robert  de  Harlay  d^ 
-Sancy  erected  a  large  house,  in  Uie  midst  of  gardens,  aboui 
the  middle  of  the  î  Glh  cenlury ,  This  mansion  was  purchased 
and  enlarged  in  15S3,  by  the  Duke  d'Ëpmay  Luxembourg^ 
and  was  bought  by  Marie  de  Médicis  for  90,000  fr.  in  iQVZ^ 
when  the  présent  palace  was  built,  afler  the  designs  of  Jac»* 
ques  Desbrosses,  upon  the  model  o(  the  Pilli  palace,  at  Flo- 
rence, the  usual  résidence  of  the  grand  dukes  of  Tuscany*  U 
was  called  by  her  name,  Ihough  il  never  lost  ils  original  s^h^ 
pellation;  but,  on  being  boqueathed  lo  Gaston  de  France^ 
Duke  of  Orléans,  lier  second  son,  it  assumed  the  name  ol 
Palais  (TOrléanSj  which  it  relained  tiU  the  Révolution.  U 
was  afterwards  ceded,  for  tliesum  of  500,000  livres,  to  Anue 
Marie  Louise  d'Orléans,  Ducliess  de  Montpensier  ;  and  in  1672 
became  the  propcrty  of  Elizabetli  d'Orléans,  Ducliess  de 
Gtiîse  and  d'AIençon,  who,  in  JG94,  sold  it  lo  Louis  XIV.  U 
was  afterwards  inhal)iled  by  the  Duchess  of  Brunswick,  and 
hy  Madame  d'Orléans,  queen-dovvager  of  Spain,  after  wbose 
dëath  Louis  XVI.  gave  it  lo  his  brolher,  afterwards  Louis 
XVIÎL,  who  occupied  it  lill  June  1791,  when  he  quilted 
Fi^amce.  During  tlie  first  yçars  of  Ihe  Révolution  it  was  cob-« 
t^ted  into  à  prison,  and  suffered  every  sort  of  degradaliott* 
In  1795  it  became  the  place  of  the  sillings  of  the  Direclory, 
aftd'HVas  then  called  Palais  du.  Directoire,  In  1798,  th« 
Building  was  thoroughly  repaired,  and  the  entire  front  scrapr 
éd."  When  Bonaparte  came  into  power,  this  palace  was  at. 
flrst  devoled  to  tlie  sillings  of  the  consuls,  and  received  Ih» 
ttAm^  o{  Palais  dit  Consulat,  ^nd,  shorlly  after,  Ihalof  Po- 
lais  du  Sénat  Conservateur.  This  senate  held  ils  sillings  tliew 
till  1814,  tbe  period  when  it  was  dissolved,  and  the  Ghamber 

(i)  For  a  more  detalled  account  of  thts  palace,  and  for  some  înteresl- 
iQg  anecdotes  connected  wHh  U»  see  BiStory  of  P.mis,  3  vols.  8vo.', 
,  A.  and  W.  Galignani  and  Co. 
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of  Peers  creafed.  Since  Ihat  lime  a  marble  tablet,  placed 
ôver  Ihe  principal  entrance,  lias  announced  Ihal  Ihe  palace 
ôf  tlie  Luxeml)OUPg  lias  laken  Ihe  appellalion  of  Palais  de  la 
Chambre  des  Pairs,  Tlie  édifice  is  remarkable  for  the  beauty 
of  its  proportions,  and  Ihe  characler  of  slrenglh  and  solidily 
which  il  al  Ihe  same  lime  possesses.  The  courl  forms  a  pa- 
rallelogram  of  360  feel,  by  300.  The  front  lowards  (he  rue 
de  Yaugirard  consisls  of  Iwo  large  paviliops,  conpecled  lo- 
gether  by  lerraces  siipporled  by  open  galleries,  in  Ihe  centre 
of  which  rises  an  élégant  cupola^  surrounded  wilh  statues. 
tliis  front  is  connected  with  Ihe  principal  pile  of  building, 
by  two  wings  one  slorey  high.  Four  large  square  pavilions, 
ihe  roofs  of  which  rise  to  a  point,  stand  al  the  corners  of  the 
main  building,  which  is  only  two  sloreys  high.  Al  Uie  second 
slorey,  the  building  forms  a  recess  upon  a  terrace  which 
èxlends  from  the  pavillons  al  the  angles  to  thaï  of  Ihe  centre. 
Tlie  lower  slorey  is  decorated  wilh  pilaslers  of  the  Tuscan 
order,  the  second  wilh  Doric,  and  the  Ihird  wilh  lonic  pilas- 
lers. The  divisions  of  the  masonry  are  deeply  channelled  in 
the  ruslic  style  Ihroughoul.  Greal  additions  harve  beenrccenlly 
made  to  the  garden  firont,  where  a  large  pile  of  building  bas 
been  added,  closely  copied  from  the  parts  already  existing, 
and  intended  to  conlain  a  new  hall  of  assembly  and  other 
rooms  for  the  use  of  the  Peers.  The  grand  staircase  was  re- 
moved  by  Chalgrin  from  the  central  pavillon;  and  a  new 
approach  to  the  Chamber  of  Peers,  Ihen  the  hall  of  the  Senale, 
was  erected  in  the  right  wing.  This  staircase  is  ornamented 
wilh  a  fine  range  of  columns,  belween  which  are  trophies  aod 
statues.  On  entering  Ihe  apartments  belonging  to  the  service 
bf  the  Chamber  of  Peers,  the  visltor  passes  Ihrough  a  guard- 
chamber,  a  wailing-room,  and  a  messengers'-room,  inlo  the 
Salle  de  Réunion^  a  handsome  room,  ornamented  with  a  por- 
trait of  king  Louis  Philippe,  and  a  large  allegorical  paînling 
of  most  dubious  signification,  since  the  principal  figure  in  il 
bas  l)een  successively  Napoléon,  Louis  XVllI.,  and  Ihe  genius 
of  France,  whicli  it  al  présent  remains.  The  Salle  des  Mi- 
nistres adjoins  this  room,  but  is  nol  shown.  The  Salle  des 
Séances  is  semicircular,  and  is  only  77  feet  in  diameler;  ilis 
far  too  small  for  its  purpose,  and  is  both  dark  and  inconvé- 
nient. The  new  hall  will  be  more  commodious  and  magni- 
iicent.  In  the  middle  of  the  axis  of  the  présent  semicircular 
room  is  a  recess,  in  which  are  placed  the  seats  of  the  presi- 
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dentànd  secretariés.    Above  tlie  prestdeiit's  Seàl  is  a  ileml- 
cupola  nntamenled  in  caissons.  The  peers'  chairs,  ârrangcd  as 
In  an  ampli i théâtre,  occupj'  llie  area  in  Tront  of  ttie  |ircsidcni. 
The  peer  wlio  addre&ses  the  assembly  takes  lils  station  helow 
the  president's  desk,    tlound  this  « 
jiiiiTiberorAustHan  tjags  lakenat  Uh 
were  preserved  during  Die  Resterai 
llghlsaonaflertheReTolulion  of  IF 
Is  rIchl.T  decoraled.  In  Llie  middle  o 
ed  Henry  lY.  in  a  car,  conducled  ty 
or  Barlhelemy.    Tl)e  otUer  painting: 
two,  represerliiig  Pcace  and  War,  b; 
olherrooms,  used  for  tiie  bilreaux.oi 
ber.  InimeofthemisUie  librar;.(i 
willi  hangings  and  rurniture  or  beaii 
manufacture  of  Vauchelet.    There 
altacbed  to  the  Chamber  of  Pcers  ot 
not  usually  sliown  to  sirangers.    T 
arrangements  connecled  witi)  the  ( 
cbanged  I)}'  the  new  buildings  now 
Od  llie  ground  lluor  Is  tlie  ciiapel,  a  ; 
ment  to  Fenelon,  and  conlaining  ai 
Philippe  de  Champagne,  and  a  Crucifixion,   by  thë  same 
■nasler.    Adjoining  13  tlie  Chambre  d  coucher  de  Marie  de 
Medieit,  a  sptendid  a|>arlmenl,  decoraled  in  the  most  sump- 
luous  style  of  those  limes.    The  panels  are  ail  ricbly  gilt  and 
patnted  In  compartments,  four  hy  Philippe  de  Champagne, 
and  fourby  Nicholas  Poussin.    Tiie  centre  of  Itie  ceiiing  is 
hy  Auhens,  and  eight  square  compartments  whicii  It  coatains 
by  Philippe  de  Ciiampagnc.  There  are  aiso  seven  painlhlgs  by 
Bubens  in  this  room.    Tlie  scroH  work  Uial  covers  tlie  walls 
is  exceedingly  délicate  and  beautiful.    At  the  Bevolulion  tlie 
paneliing  and  painlings  were  ail  taken  down  and  concealed  : 
Uiey  were  replaced  after  the  Restoration.   Tiie  visilor  should 
hy  no  meaiis  omit  lo  ask  for  this  apartment.  In  the  buildings 
on  the  easiern  side  of  the  court  Is  the  gallery  For  paintings, 
formed  by  ordeP  of  Marie  de  Médici5,  and  al  flrst  coniposed 
or  Iwenty-four  large  pictures,  by  Rubens,  represenling  tlie 
allegorical  bistory  of  lliat  quecn.    It  was  aflcmards  aug- 
.  mented  by  several  pictures  whicli  belonged  to  the  queen- 
dowager  of  Spaia,  and  by  otbers  from  llie  king's  cabinet. 
(t}.TI>«jounialtuidr«pon«ottbetlouMDrLordi«retob«nniiidbere. 
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The  gallery  was  long  neglected,  and  ahout  Uie  year  1780»  the 
paintingswereremoved  loformthe  muséum  of  Ihe  Louvre.(l) 
The  piclOres  were  brought  back  to  Ihe  Luxembourg  when 
Ihe  viclories  of  Napoléon  had  fillcd  Ihe  Louvre  wilh  Ihe  fmest 
Works  of  art  in  Europe,  but  were  again  taken  away  lo  Ihe 
lalier  palace  in  1815.    The  gallery  is  now  approprialed  lo 
Ihe  réception  of  Ihe  finesl  works  of  living  artists,  purchased 
by  the  Government.    Among  Ihem  Ihose  of  Delaroche,  Ho- 
race Yern  et,  Biard,  Court,  Deveria,  Granel,  Pierre  Guérin, 
Le  Tiers,  Rioult,  and  Roqueplan,  are  particularly  worlliy  of 
admiration.    Near  the  enlrance  of  the  gallery  is  a  fine  group 
of  Gupid  and  Psyché,  by  Delaistre.  Tlie  ceiling  of  the  gallery 
présents  the  signs  of  the  Zodiac  in  twelve  pictures,  by  Jor- 
daens,  and  tlie  Rising  of  Aurora,  by  Callet.    In  the  rotunda, 
to  which  the  gallery  leads,  is  the  celebrated  Bathing  Nympb, 
by  Julien.  Beyond  the  rotunda,  a  gallery  leads  to  four  rooms, 
containing  pictures  and  sculpture,  from  wliich  a  fine  view  is 
obtained  of  the  grand  staircase  of  the  Chamber  of  Peers.  The 
aparlments  of  this  palace  can  be  visiled  every  day,  al  Uie 
hours  when  the  Chamber  of  Peers  is  not  sitling,  and  the  Gal- 
lery of  Painlings  every  day,  excepl  Monday,  from  10  to  4, 
on  applying  with  passport  at  the  porler's  lodge.    The  gal- 
lery is  open  to  the  public  on  Sundays.    The  garden  was  firsl 
planted  by  Desbrosses,  at  tiie  lime  of  the  érection  of  the  pa- 
lace.   In  1782,  the  fincst  trees  were  eut  down,  wilh  the  in- 
tention of  building  cafés,  ball-rooms,  etc.,  and  establisliing 
a  fair.    The  ground  thusclcarcd  remained  waste  till  ISOi, 
but  the  fair  was  never  eslabllshed.    The  flower-garden,  in 
front  of  the  palace,  wilh  a  large  pièce  of  water  in  the  middle» 
is  encircled  wilh  Iwo  terraces,  ornamcnlcd  on  their  borders 
with  vases,  and  terminated  al  Ihe  extremities  by  balustrades 
in  slone,  decoraled  with  tvvo  groups  in  marble  represenling 
wresllers,  and  four  small  figures  supporling  vases,  in  which 
géraniums  flourish  during  the  summer.    The  sloping  banks 
of  the  terraces  are  planted  with  choice  shrubs  and  flowcrs, 
including  almost  every  known  species  of  the  rose.    A  great 
number  of  statues,  most  of  which  bear  marks  of  revolu- 
tionary  fury,  embellish  différent  parts  of  the  garden,  but  Uiey 
are  not  of  sufilcient  merit  to  deserve  a  parlicular  descrip- 

(1)  Among  them,  besides  the  history  of  Mnrle  de  Medlcis^  were  the 
blstory  of  St.  Dnino,  by  Lesueur*  and  tbe  9ea-porU  of  Teniet  «1)4  io- 
sepb  llue« 


lion.  On  tlie  rtght  îs  a  nnc  an/t  i 
trees,  InierseL-led  l>,v  wdlks;  ànà 
talion  on  an  inclineii  i)l3ne,  comn 
f^rden.  Vrom  Oie  flower-gard 
Tormed  in  1795,  Ihe  enlranoc  t( 
two  while  marhle  lions,  copictl  fi 
dislance  if  seen  the  Iroiil  ot  llie  g 
hy  a  liandsome  iron  raitîng,  and 
Immense  nurse r}''-ground,  eallcd 
bourg,  and  oh  (lie  Icn  a  large  pi 
rorm,  which  serves  as  a  BoUni< 
Médecine.  Rows  of  orangc-lree 
dellgliirul  spot  duriiig  tlic  summc 
la  the  garden,  wbicli  Is  open  la  tl 
diisk.  In  llie  plantation  to  ttie  ri 
frequented  for  breaklasls  durin;; 

To  tlie  west  is 

Le  Petit  LnxEniEOtifiG.— Tliis  palai 
dependence  of  ihe  palace  of  tlie  Li 
ineoced  ahout  Ibe  ^ear  IC29,  ]>y  order 
wlio  resided  in  it  vliilsl  tlie  Palais 
When  tlie  cardinal  wenl  lo  his  new  p; 
Luxembourg,'  to  lus  nièce,  llic  Duchesi 
bj  desceni  to  Henry  Jules  de  Uaurbi 
dealli,  Anne,  priacess  palatine  of  Bav 
paired  it.  Unaerllie  Directory,  Tour  of 
llie  Peltl  Luxemliourg,  wbilsl  ihe  flfll 
bonaparte  resiited  beie  six  monUis 
abode  at  llie  Tuileries.  Il  is  now  the 
cellor  of  France,  as  Président  of  il 
iConnecled  wilii  it  is  a  small  prison,  ip  wtiicti  persoiis  tricd 
for  polilicalon'encesbjltie  Court  oî'Peers  arc  piaced  during 
Ihe  iiroceedings.  The  minUters  of  Charles  X.  were  coniiued 
lierelniSSO. 

Close  by  the  pte  of  llie  Luxembourg  Gardens,  lo  Ihe  nie  de 
Fleufus,  islhesmall7'A^d(re(IuXux»m6our^.    (See  TVicoIres.) 

At  >'o.T0,  ruedeVaugirard,  is  ti\e  Couvent  des  DarMiCac- 
melites,  formerly  a  monasler;  of  Carmelile  lirellircu.  Tlie 
building  ofpart  of  tlie  ancieol  religious  liousc,  wllh  tlio  clia- 
pet,  are  slill  appropriated  lo  sacred  purposes;  tlie  restaro 
occupied  by  varions  individuals.  Tlie  cbapel  is  of  tbe  Tuscan 
order,  and  is  cruciform  in  iU  plan;  but  presenU  nolbîug  rc- 
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markabld  \n  ils  external  appearanc^  Within,  tlie  édme, 
paiQted  hy  Flamel,  is  worlby  of  observation  ;  and  Ibô  cbanret, 
ornamcnted  wilii  piUars  of  black  marble,  baving  gilt  bases 
and  capitals,  is  very  bandsome.  In  front  of  tbe  altar  is  an 
ancient  bas-relief  in  wbite  marble  representing  tbe  Last 
Supper.  Tbe  pictures  are  not  very  remarkable.  Tbis  cou- 
vent was  tbe  spot  wbere  tbe  massacres  be^n  in  Paris,  on  tlie 
second  and  third  of  September,  1792.  Hundreds  ofpriests, 
yfbo  bad  been  imprisoned  bcre,  were  murdered.  An  annual 
service  is  performed  for  tliem  in  tbe  cburcb  on  tbe  anniver- 
sary  of  tbe  massacre.  Tbis  convent  bas  long  been  famous 
for  tbe  well-known  Eau  de  Mélisse  and  tlie  Blanc  des  Carmes, 
wbich  are  slill  sold  tbere. 

At  tbe  corner  of  tbe  rue  du  Regard  is  tbe  Fontaine  de  Léda, 
erected  in  1806  by  Bralle,  ornamented  wilb  a  bas-relief,  by 
Valtoto,  representing  Leda  and  Jupiter,  under  tbe  form  of 
a  swao.    Tbe  waler  flows  loto  a  basin  from  tlie  bird's  bealr. 

Tbe  visitor  may  proceed  from  tbis  spot  by  tbe  mes  Notre 
Dame  des  Cbamps  and  du  Mont  Parnasse,  to  tbe 

€iiiETiÈRE  DU  Mont  PARMASSE.*-Tbfscemetery,  openedoli 
tbe  2ôtb  of  July,  1824,  is  situated  near  tbe  Barrière  du  Mont 
Parnasse,  in  tbe  midst  of  the  plaine  de  Mont  Rouge.  Its  es- 
tent is  about  30  square  acres,  aild  it  is  surrounded  v? itb  a 
lofty  wall,  Tbe  enlrance  is  by  tbe  Boulevard  du  Mont  Par- 
nasse, and  consists  of  two  plain  pavtlions.  Tbe  capitals  of 
tbe  piers  upon  wbicli  tbe  gâtes  are  hung  are  in  tbe  form  of 
tombs,  ornamented  witb  funereal  emblems.  In  tbe  centre  is 
a  circular  road  planted  vritb  trees,  from  wbicb  four  road^ 
also  planted  wilb  trees,  brancb  off  in  opposite  directioHft^ 
virbile  otlier  walks  and  patbs  intersect  it  in  straigbt  lineft 
From  tbe  récent  date  of  tbis  burial-ground,  tite  numbef  of 
élégant  monuments  is  but  small.  The  foUowing  are  tliost 
most  entitled  to  notice  :— Alexandre  Desenne,  a  distingiiisb*- 
ed  artist,  a  lofty  tomb  of  wbite  marble,  surmounted  by  a  bust 
of  tbe  deceased  in  bronze;  Deseine,  a  celebrated  statuary^ 
tbe  Marquis  d'Aguesseau,  tlie  last  of  tbat  illustrions  family  ; 
the  Ducliess  de  Gesvres,  tbe  last  of  tbe  family  of  tbe  Conné^ 
table  Duguesclin,  a  bandsome  tomb,  surmounted  by  a  cross; 
tbe  Gount  île  Montmorency  Laval,  a  beautiful  monument, 
crowned  witb  a  cross  and  an  urn  ;  tITe  Baron  Dupin  ;  and  tbe 
Baron  de  Hooke,  a  neat  obelisk.  Tbis  cemetery  likewise  con- 
tins tbe  graves  of  sçvçral  peirsons  condçnmçd  for  politica| 


(Pences»  witli  those  of  «overal  modem  repiriilioansî  &nd  or 
Fleschi,  Pépin,  and  Morey^  wlio  cônspired  againsl  Ihfe  life  of 
Louis  Pliilippe  in  1835,  as  well  as  of  Alibaud,  wiio  repealed 
Uie  same  crime  in  1836.    The  number  of  tombs  is  about  2,000. 

On  Ihc  opposite  side  of  the  Boulevard  are  the  Hermitage, 
X\ï%  Grande  Chaumière,  tiQ, y  celebrated  gardens  for  public 
amusements  in  the  summer.  (See  Théâtres,  etc.)  Near  the 
lalter  will  be  perceived  a  large  building  intended  for  a  Mat^ 
ché  aux  Fourrages, 

Returning  by  the  souttiern  gâte  of  the  garden  of  the  Luxem- 
bourg, the  visitor  will  fînd,  al  46,  rue  d'Enfer,  the  entranee 
into  the  Jardin  Botanique  de  VÉcéle  de  Médecine.  The  mé- 
dicinal plants  that  will  bear  exposure  to  thé  climate  of 
France  are  hère  cultivated,  as  well  as  others.  The  whoïe  is 
arranged  according  to  the  natnral  order;  and  hy  each  plaiH 
Is  placed  a  ticket  bearing  ils  names  in  the  Systems  ofLhfmâeus 
and  Jussieu.    For  the  hours  of  admission,  see  page  93. 

Lower  down  in  the  rue  d'Enfer,  at  No.  34,  is  the 

HÔTEL  DE  Vendôme,  nowused  as  Ihe  ÉcotE  dès  Mines.— 
Thîs  magnificent  hôtel  was  built  in  1707,  by  a  soctety  of  Car- 
Ihusian  monks;  and,  being  afterwards  purchased  by  thé 
IHichess  de  Vendôme,  was  called  by  her  name.  The  projeCt 
6Î  tlie  institution  to  which  it  is  now  appropriated  originated 
wilh  Cardinal  de  Fleury;  and  il  was  commenced  in  r783. 
The  professorsand  directors  of  the  school  réside  in  thehouse; 
andonthefirst  floor  is  arranged  the  magnificent  m haeralogical 
oollection  of  France,  with  the  gênerai  collection  formed  b^ 
the  Abbé  Hauy,  and  brought  thither  from  the  Hôtel  des 
Moanaies.  This  minei'al  muséum  occupies  seven  rooms;  in 
jMie  ist,  is  a  valuable  collection  of  polished  stones  for  useful 
and  ornamental  purposes  ;  round  each  of  the  others  npright 
«ases  are  placed,  conlaining,  in  separate  collections,  the  mi- 
nerais of  each  department  of  France.  In  the  middle  of  Ihese 
rooms  is  the  splendid  collection  of  ail  known  minerais^  by 
Hauy,  with  ail  the  cryslals  of  every  minerai  arranged  al  thé 
head  of  ils  elass  and  subdivision,  in  wooden  spécimens.  The 
geological  collection  of  the  Paris  basin,  formed  by  Messrs. 
Cuvier  and  Brongniart,  for  their  work  on  the  geology  of  that 
district,  is  also  arranged  hère  ;  as  well  as  a  small  collection  of 
British  geological  spécimens  ;  one  to  illustrate  the  external 
characters  of  minerais;  and  a  séries  of  living  and  fossil  con  • 
cUology,   Tq  çacli  spécimen  in  oll  Ihçsç  collçctions  ils  de^ 
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seriplton  âAd  locality  are  allaclied  by  a  smaft  ticket,  sb  as  itt 
S6me  degree  to  supersede  a  catalogue.  Additions  are  made 
to  Ihis  muséum  almost daily.  For  liours of  admission,  see  p. 92. 
At  Ibe  top  of  tlie  rue  de  la  Harpe  is  tlie  place  St.  Michel, 
where  a  gâte  of  tiie  same  name  formerly  stood.  On  pne  side 
is  a  fouBtain,  consisting  of  a  large  niche,  flanked  with  Doric 
columns  supporling  a  pediment,  and  bearing  an  inscription 
by  Santeuil,  alluding  to  the  neighbourhood  of  tbe  collèges, 

Hoc  suf>  monte  suos  reserat  sapieniia  fontes 
Ke  tanaen  banc  puri  respue  fontis  aquam. 

In  the  rue  des  Orés  St.  Jacques,  on  Ihe  right  hand,  is  Uiè 
ancient  chapel  of  the  Gonvent  of  the  Jacobins,  now  used  as  a 
primary  school. 

Nearly  balf-way  down  the  rue  de  la  Harpe  is  No.  94,  Ihe 

Collège  Royal  de  St.  Louis.— A  collège  was  founded  oj^ 
this  spot  as  early  as  1280,  by  Raoul  d'Harcourt,  canon  of 
Notre  Dame,  from  whom  it  took  tlie  name  of  Collège  d'Har- 
court, It  was  rebuilt  in  167 &,  and  some  part  of  the  ancient 
structure  still  exists.  The  construction  of  the  principal  mass 
of  the  building  was  begun  in  1814,  and  the  collège  opened  in 
1820.  Tlie  court  is  spacious,  and  at  the  bpltom  is  the  chapel. 
On  the  other  three  sides  are  buildings  4  sloreys  high,  having 
galleries  on  the  ground-floor. 

Opposite  the  Collège  de  St.  Louis  k  a  gateway,  once  Ihe  en- 
trance  to  the  Collège  de  Bayeux^  foanded  in  1308.    The  gate- 
way, bearing  an  inscription  to  that  effect,  is  probably  of  the 
same  date.    Wilhin  the  court  a  few  remains  of  the  old  col- 
ege  are  still  to  be  seen,  and  a  doorway  of  the  l^th  century. 

A  small  Street  leads  from  tlie  rue  de  la  Harpe,  nearly  oppo- 
site the  Collège  de  St.  Louis,  to  the  .^  , 

Collège  de  la  Sorbonne,  on  the  place  known  by  thé 
same  name,  a  celebrated  school  founded  by  Robert  Sorboô, 
in  1263.  The  object  of  this  estabUshmeut  was  to  form  a  So- 
ciety of  ecclesiastics,  who,  living  in  common,  might  devolè 
themselves  exclusively  to  gratuitous  study  and  teacliing.  Tbe 
famé  of  this  institution,  which  became  the  head  of  the  tni- 
versity  of  Paris,  and  of  the  Gallican  church  in  theological  au- 
Uiority,  is  too  well  known  and  is  too  much  mixed  up  with  the 
history  o  France  to  need  any  further  allusion.  The  Collège 
du  Plessis  became  absorbed  in  it;  and,  in  1629,  Cardinal 
Richelieu,  who  was  one  of  ils  graduâtes,  laid  the  first  stone 
f  the  buildings  as  they  now  exist.    The  church,  begun  in 
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1635,  was  not  ftnished  till  1669,  and  the  whole  wâserected 
afler  Ihe  designs  of  Lemercier.  The  cliurch  is  cruciform,  of 
the  Gorinthian  order,  wilh  chapels  leading  on  each  side  from 
the  nave  and  choir,  and  surmounted  by  a  dôme  of  fine  pro- 
portions. The  pilasters  that  surround  the  dôme  are  of  the 
Composite  order;  small  canopied  lucarnes  stud  ils  surface, 
and  it  is  crowned  hy  a  balcony,  cupola,  and  cross.  Towards 
the  Street  is  a  pedimented  front  of  two  storeys,  with  Gorin- 
thian and  Composite  columns,  while  towards  the  court  of  tlie 
collège,  the  norlhern  transept  is  terminated  by  a  fine  Corin- 
thian  porlico  of  bold  proportions.  The  interior  is  now  per- 
fectly  plain,  wilh  the  exception  of  the  vault  of  the  dôme, 
which  is  painted  by  Philippe  de  Champagne,  and  represents 
the  fatliers  of  the  Latin  church.  On  the  key-stones  of  the 
arches  and  in  the  stained  glass  of  some  of  the  Windows  are  the 
arms  of  Cardinal  de  Richelieu  ;  and  in  the  southern  transept 
is  his  celebrated  tomb,  the  chef-d'œuvre  of  Girardon,  and  one 
of  the  finesl  pièces  of  sculpture  of  the  17lh  cenlury.  The 
statue  of  the  cardinal,  in  a  reclining  posture,  is  sustained  by 
Religion,  holding  the  book  which  he  composed  in  her  defence. 
Near  lier  are  two  genii,  who  support  the  arms  of  the  cardinal. 
At  the  opposite  extremityis  a  woman  in  tears,  who  represents 
Science  deploring  the  loss  of  her  protector.  Few  buildings  in 
Paris  sufTered  more  during  the  Révolution  than  the  church  of 
the  Sorbonne,  and  such  was  ils  state  of  decay  tliat  part  of  the 
roof  had  fallen  in,  when  Napoléon  ordered  such  repairs  lo  be 
executed  as  were  necessary  lo  préserve  it  from  total  ruin. 
Afler  the  Restoralion  it  was  used  as  a  leclure-room  of  Ihe 
Law-school;  but,^in  1825,  it  was  restored  lo  divine  worship. 
It  ïs  not  used  as  a  regular  parochial  church,  but  service  is 
performed  hère  every  morning  at  an  early  liour,  and  also  on 
Sundays  and  festivals.  The  inlerior  is  shown  by  the  porter 
at  any  lime  for  a  small  fee.  The  collège  forms  a  large 
court,  sombre,  but  grand,  though  almosl  lolallydevoid  of  any 
arcliitectural  ornament.  The  professors  hâve  fine  suites  of 
aparlments  hère,  but  Ihe  leclure-rooms  are  not  sufficiently 
large.  For  a  list  of  lectures  delivered  hère,  ail  of  which  are 
graluitous,  see  p.  80.  The  hours  and  the  subdiTîsions  of  the 
subjects,  which  vary  every  year,  will  belearnl  on  application 
at  the  porler's  lodge,  or  may  be  seen  on  the  printed  lisls 
afilxed  at  the  beginning  of  each  académie  session  lo  the  doors 
of  l|ie  leclure-rooms. 
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At  Ihë  corner  bî  the  rue  dé  la  Soirbonnè  was,  till  îately,  the 
ciiapel  of  Ihe  Collège  de  Clunx»y  formerly  llie  atelier  of  David, 
llie  painler.    At  llie  boliom  of  Ihis  street  is  the 

Hôtel  de  Cllîsy,  in  Ihe  rue  des  Malhurins,  certainly  one 
of  the  finest  remains  of  the  ancienl  mansions  of  Paris  of  Ihè 
16th  century.    It  was  erecled  in  1505,  by  Jacques  d'Amboise, 
Abbot  of  Cluny,  on  part  of  the  ruins  of  the  Palais  des  Thermes^ 
The  lurrets  and  richly-ornamented  lucarne  Windows  arjB  the 
striking  features  of  the  exterior  of  this  remarkable  building. 
"VVithin,  tlie  chapel,  the  vauU  of  which  centres  on  a  single 
column,  is  a  fine  spécimen  of  ail  that  was  good  in  the  archi- 
lecture  of  the  period,  and  Ihe  apartments,  which,  however, 
do  not  remain  in  their  primitive  state,  attest,  by  their  arrange- 
ment, tiie  nobility  of  their  former  occupants.    Afler  passing 
through  the  hands  of  many  tenants,  this  most    nteresting 
mansion  bas  at  length  fallen  into  the  hands  of  a  gentleman, 
whose  tasle  for  the  fine  arts  and  whose  patrioUc  enthusiasm 
for  the  antiquities  of  bis  country  are  only  equalled  by  his 
learning  and  his  urbanity.    He  bas  formed  hère  a  most  valu- 
able  collection  of  objects  of  art  of  the  middle  âges,  sacred  as 
well  as  civil  and  military,  and  bas  arranged  the  whole  in  the 
most  admirable  chronological  order.    M.  du  Sommérard  bas 
also  wrilten  a  learned  essay  upon  this  holel,  which  will  not 
only  convey  the  fullest  information  upon  the  subject,  but  will 
furnish  much  rare  and  valuable  instruction  on  the  antiquities 
of  France,  comprised  in  the  period  known  by  the  name  of  the 
Renaissance,    From  ils  moderate  price,  6  fr.,  this  excellent 
work,  "  Notice  sur  l'Hôtel  de  Cluny"  (i)  May  be  easily  pro- 
cured  by  any  one,  to  whom  an  inspection  of  this  house  and 
ils  muséum  wbuld  be  really  interesting  ;  and  upon  prope^ 
application,  by  letter,  post  paid,  being  made  lo  the  learned 
author,  permission  is  readily  granted  of  visiting  the  muséum^ 
at  an  hour  indicated  at  the  time.   It  will  be  readily  conceived 
Ihat  this  is  by  no  means  a  common  faveur,  and  those  who  arc 
happy  enough  lo  procure  it  will  know  how  to  give  it  a  due 
appréciation.    The  collection  itself  bas  not  a  rival  in  France, 
and  has  given  rise  to  a  most  important  work  by  M.  du  Som- 
mérard, Les  Arts  au  Moyen  Age^  now  in  course  of  publica- 
tion in  nurabers,  a  prospectus  of  which  raay  be  obtained  «a 
application  al  the  hôtel. 

Behind  the  Sorbonne,  in  the  rue  St.  Jacques,  are  the  re- 
|i)  k  may  1>«  had  of  F.  Didot,  or  of  A.  and  W.  Galignani  and  Co. 
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mains  of  the  church  of  St.  BenoU,  no\y  converled  Into  the 
Théâtre  du  Panthéon,    (See  Théâtres,) 

Al  No.  63,  rue  de  la  Harpe,  and  in  Ihe  immédiate  vicinily  of 
Ihe  Hôtel  de  Cluny,  stand  the  august  remains  of  the 

Palais  des  Thermes,  once  llie  résidence  of  the  Emperor 
Julian  and  the  Roman  authorities  in  Gaul,  as  weH  as  of  the 
kings  of  Ihe  flrsl  and  second  races.    A  palace  exisled  hère 
long  before  the  lime  of  the  Emperor  Julian;  it  is  menlioncd 
by  Ammianus  Marcellinus,  in  3G0,  and  by  Gregory  of  Tours. 
A  deed  of  1138  styles  it  by  the  name  il  now  bears,  and  récent 
discoveries  leave  no  doubt  of  thèse  remains  being  part  of  the 
Résidence  of  the  emperors.    Il  has  been  found  thaï  the  palace 
was  bounded,  towards  the  easl,  by  the  Roman  road,  now  the 
rue  St.  Jacques,  which,  al  Ihe  river  side,  was  guarded  by  a 
slrong  tower.    The  gardens  of  the  palace  extended  weslward 
as  far  as  the  Abbey  of  St.  Germain  des  Prés,  which  was  built 
ât  the  soulh-wesl  corner  of  Ihe  enclosing  walls,  and  a  slraight 
line,  running  frora  Ihe  abbey  lo  Ihe  river,  delermined  the 
western  houndary  of  the  garden,  and  was  also  terminaled  by 
a  tower.    On  the  side  of  the  hill  where  Ihe  Panthéon  now 
stands,  near  Ihe  Place  St.  Michel,  was  an  amphithéâtre.    An 
àqueduct  from  Arcueil,  where  Iwo  arches  of  il  are  slill  stand- 
ing, has  been  traced  under  the  Palais  des  Thermes,  and  was 
buill,  it  is  supposed,  for  the  use  of  the  royal  résidence.    The 
only  perfect  part  of  this  palace  remaining  is  a  hall,  presenling 
In  ils  plan  two  contiguous  parallelograms,  forming  togelher 
a  single  room.    The  largest  is  62  feel  in  length,  by  42  in 
breadlh,  and  the  smallest  is  30  feet  by  18.    The  vault  whicb 
covers  this  hall  is  42  feet  above  the  ground  ;  it  is  substantially 
built,  and  above  it  was,  for  a  great  number  of  years,  a  Ihick 
bed  of  mould,  cultivaled  as  a  garden,  and  planled  with  trees. 
Tlie  architecture  of  this  hall  is  plain  and  majeslic.    The  walls 
are  decorated  with  three  grand  arcades,  of  which  thaï  in  the 
centre  is  the  most  lofly.    In  the  wall  lo  the  soulh,  Ihe  cen- 
tral arcade  présents  the  form  of  a  large  semicircular  recess, 
in  which,  as  well  as  in  the  latéral  arcades,  some  holes  are 
pierced,  which  lead  lo  the  prespmption  thaï  Ihey  ser\'ed  for 
the  introduction  of  water  lo  the  balhs.    TIjc  vauliing  of  the 
roof  rests  upon  consoles,  which  rcpresciit  the  slerns  of  ships; 
In  one  some  Iiuman  ligures  may  be  dislinguished.    The  ma- 
sonry  of  Ihis  hall  is  coraposed  of  alternale  rows  of  squared 
'^tones  and  bricks,  covered  in  some  places  by  a  coal  of  stucco 
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four  or  (Ire  inches  thick.   Beneath  this  hall  are  Taiilted  aparl- 
ments,  which  extend  iinder  most  of  the  neiglibouring  bouses  ; 
and,  from  norlh  lo  soulli,  along  the  floor  ôl  Ihose  uoder  the 
hall,  runs  tbe  aqueduct,  about  two  feel  wide  and  one  and  a 
half  deep,  lined  wilb  cernent.    One  of  the  halls  which  ad- 
joined  that  now  covered  may  slill  be  clearly  traced  lo  the 
wesl,  and  part  of  anolher  is  concealed  in  a  bouse  lo  llie  soulh. 
Tbe  subterranean  aparlment,  wbere  Ihe  sloves  for  heating 
tbe  balbs  are  supposed  to  bave  been  placed,  is  seen  near  Ihe 
slreel,  and  two  narrow  staircases  in  good  préservation  lead 
inlo  il;  bebind  il  a  well-vaulled  sewer  carried  off  waler  to 
tbe  river.    Belween  Ihe  Palais  des  Thermes  and  part  of  the 
Hôtel  de  Cluny,  traces  of  a  curious  octagonal  building  of  the 
l3th  century  bave  been  observed.  This  inleresling  monument 
of  antiquity  bad  long  been  used  by  a  cooper  as  a  worksbop, 
and,  after  passing  Ihrougb  varions  bands,  bas  at  lenglh  been 
purchased  by  the  municipalily  of  Paris.    A  project  exisls  of 
forming  this  and  the  Hôtel  de  Cluny  inlo  a  muséum  of  na- 
tional antiquities.    To  view  Ihese  interesting  remains,  appli- 
cation must  be  made  lo  the  concierge,  at  66,  rue  de  la  Harpe, 
opposite  the  entrance  to  Ihe  palace.    A  small  gratuily  is  ex- 
pecled. 

In  the  rue  du  Foin,  at  No.  18,  is  a  house  called,  like  many 
olhers  in  Paris,  the  origin  of  which  is  uncertain,  the  tiôîel  de 
la  Reine  Blanche,  It  is  of  Ihe  lime  of  Louis  XIll.,  or  perhaps 
of  tlie  end  of  the  I6th  century,  and  contains  nothing  worthy 
of  notice,  bi  the  same  streel,  at  the  corner  of  the  rue  Bou- 
tebrie,  is  the  ancienl  Collège  de  Maître  Gervais,  founded  ia 
1370,  now  used  as  a  barrack  for  infanlry. 

In  tbe  rue  de  l'École  de  Médecine  is  the  École  Royale  Grob* 
fuite  de  Dessin,  No.  5,  established  in*  the  ancienl  ampbi^ 
theatre  of  surgery^  and  founded,  in  ït67,  by  M.  Bachelier. 
(See  page  87.)    To  the  west  of  this,  in  the  same  streel,  is  the 

ÉCOLE  DE  MÉDECINE,  Ibo  scat  of  the  Faculty  ofMedieine 
în  tbe  Academy  of  Paris.— Médical  scbools  were  first  esta- 
blished in  Paris  in  1469;  and,  in  1472-7,  buildings  for  that 
purpose  were  erecled  in  IheVue  de  laBûcherie.  In  1618,  an 
amphilhealre  for  anatomical  démonstrations  was  built;  but, 
in  1776,  the  faculty  rcmoved  to  an  édifice  in  the  rue  St.  Jean 
deBeauvais,  formerly  occupied  by  Ihe  Faculty  of  Law,  On 
the  union  of  Ihe  faculty  of  medicine  wilh  the  scbool  of  sur- 
^ery,  they  removed  to  Ihe  jiew  scbool  of  the  laller,  wbicfa  is 
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the  présent  édifice  as  it  now  stands.   The  fira  stone  of  tbis 
building  was  laid  hy  Louis  XV.,  in  1769,  and  il  was  opened 
in  1776.    Il  was  built  upon  tbe  site  of  the  ancient  Collège  de 
Boargogne,  after  the  designs  of  Gondouin,  and  is  a  spécimen 
of  élégant  and  at  the  same  time  pure  arcliiteoture.    The 
front  towards  the  stpeet  is  198  feet  in  length,  and  is  adorned 
with  16  colunms  of  the  lonic  order.    Above  the  entrance  is 
a  bas-relief,  representing  Louis  XV.j  accompanièd  by  Wis- 
dom  and  Beneficence,  grantmg  faveurs  and  privilèges  to  Sur- 
gery,  and  the  Genius  of  the  Arls  presenUng  to  thekinglhc 
plan  of  the  building.    A  colonnade  of  four  rows  of  lonic  co- 
lumns  unités  the  two  wings.    The  court  is  66  feet  in  lenglh 
by  96  in  breadth.  At  the  bottom  is  a  portico  of  six  Corinthian 
oolumns,  of  large  proportions,  restingonsteps,  and  surmount- 
ed  by  a  pediment.    The  bas-relief  of  the  tympanum  repre- 
sents  Theory  and  Practice  joining  hands  on  an  altar.    The 
amphithéâtre,  which  is  op|iosite  the  entrance,  is  capable  of 
containing  1,400  students;  but  tiiis  accommodation  is  by  no 
means  suflicient,  since  tiie  number  of  students  of  tlie  faculty 
generally  amounts  to  4,000,  and  the  building  is  going  to  be 
enlarged  and  improved.  For  a  list  of  lectures  delivered  liere, 
ail  of  which  are  gratuitous,  see  page  81.    Tlie  liours  and  the 
subdivisions  of  the  sul^ects,  which  vary,  may  be  learned  on 
application  at  the  porler's  lodge,  or  may  be  seen  on  the 
printedlistsaffixed,  atthebeginningof  eaeli  académie  session, 
to  the  doors  of  tlie  lecture-rooms.    On  the  ûvsi  iloor  towards 
the  Street,  and  on  the  right-hand  side  of  tlie  court,  is  the 
If useum  of  the  Faculty.    The  first  room  contains  an  osteolo- 
gical  collection,  and  préparations  of  ail  the  parts  of  the  hii> 
man  body  :  among  them  the  Systems  of  the  ear,  the  nerves, 
veins^  etc.,  are  fine  instances  pf  anatomical  skill.    Tliis  gai- 
lery  also  contains  a  small  mineralogical  collection,  one  of 
iHilds,  several  préparations  in  wax  of  the  human  subject,  and 
semé  rare  fœtal  monslrosities.    The  second  room  is  devoted 
to  an  interesting  collection  of  surgical  instruments,  forming 
an  liistorical  muséum  of  ail  the  inventions  in  this  brandi  of 
surgical  art  up  to  the  présent  day.    The  lithotrilic  instru- 
ments, the  obsletric,  the  dental,  and  the  amputating  collec- 
tions are  well  worthy  of  study.    A  case  of  instruments  is  pre- 
served  hère,  which  wasused  for  the  autopsy  of  Napoléon.  In 
the  third  room  is  a  collection  of  intestinal  préparations,  of 
sevenil  morbid  organs^  and  a  smal)  oue  of  comparative  ana  • 
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tûnv,  H^  too  are  kept  acurious séries  of  eastefr^tlie 
heads  of  malefactors  executed  at  Paris,  ^d  two  models  in 
wax,  one  of  a  spotted  negro,  the  olher  of  the  dwarf  Bebe^ 
who  was  attached  to  the  service  of  Stanislas,  King  of  Poland, 
and  died  in  1764,  aged  nearly  25  years.  His  real  name  was 
Ferrjy  and  he  was  born  in  the  Vosges:  his  height  was  about 
30  inches.  The  fourth  room  contains,  in  glass  cases,  spé- 
cimens of  ail  the  substances  used  in  the  materia  medica  of  the 
présent  day.  A  fifth  room  contains  instruments  for  optical 
and  physical  experiments,  to  which  the  public  are  not  ad- 
mitted  without  an  order  from  the  direclor  or  a  médical  pro- 
fesser. The  gênerai  feeling  in  the  profession  is  that  this  mu- 
séum is  by  no  means  so  extensive  as  it  ought  to  be.  The 
other  parts  of  the  building  contain  rooms  for  démonstration, 
apartments  for  the  supermtendents,  a  council-chamber,  and 
a  well-selected  and  extensive  library.  Tlie  latler,  which  i$ 
entered  by  a  door  to  the  left  of  that  of  the  cabinet  of  anatomy, 
is  spacious,  and  contains  a  multitude  of  curious  treatises  on 
medicine  and  surgery.  The  muséum  is  open  to  the  pubUe 
#Tery  Thursday  from  H  to  3  ;  but  sludents  and  foreigners  are 
admitted  daily,  on  obtaining  an  order  from  a  professer,  for 
which  application  must  be  made  atthe  porteras  lodge. 

Opposite  to  the  École  de  Médecine  is  the 

HÔPITAL  Clinique  de  l'École  de  Médecine,  a  small  in- 
^tution,  intended  more  especially  for  the  instruction  of  the 
students  and  the  lectures  of  the  professors.  It  is  established 
in  the  cloister  of  the  Cordelierg,  some  of  the  remahis  of  which 
are  still  to  be  seen  ;  and  contains  136  beds.  It  is  entirely  dé- 
pendent on  the  Faculté  de  Médecine.  The  public  are  ad- 
initted  onWednesdaysand  Sundays  from  11  to  1  ;  but  strangers 
are  admitted  on  applying  to  the  porter.  The  front,  which 
has  lately  been  erected,  consists  of  a  handsome  tetrastyle 
Doric  portico,  containing  a  group  of  Esculapius  and  a  boy. 
On  each  side  are  two  bronze  lions'  heads,  projecting  from 
stone  termini,  and  serving  as  fountains.  A  plain  stone  build- 
ing extends  along  the  rue  de  l'Observance,  forming  the  body 
of  the  hospital. 

The  visiter  will  bave  to  return  a  short  distance  up  the  rue 
de  l'École  de  Médecine,  to  the 

Musée  Dupuytren,'  founded  by  the  University  of  Paris, 
who  bought  from  the  beirs  of  the  late  celebrated  anatomist 
his  invaluable  pathological  collection,  which  bas  been  placed 


in  ihe  Refectory  of  the  conyent  of  Cordelien.  thU  apart- 
Bieiit  has  been  fitted  up  in  the  style  of  the  15th  century,  the 
date  of  ils  érection  ;  and  the  walls  are  occupied  by  upright 
glass  cases  containing  the  préparations,  which  are  nearly  ail 
în  wax.  The  collection,  arranged  by  Professer  Gruveilhier» 
is  composed  of  spécimens  of  osteological  diseases;  injuries 
of  the  sensitive  and  venons  parts  of  the  human  frame;  can- 
cers and  caries;  cases  of  osseons  distortions  of  ail  klnds^ 
cartilaginous  diseases  ;  ankylosticand  exostosal  cases  ;  hydro* 
cephalous  cases  ;  hemias,  fistulas,  and  other  abdominal  com- 
plaints  ;  diseases  of  the  liver,  heart,  lungs,  and  throat,  and  of 
the  arterial  System;  cases  of  calculi,  of  génital  and  utérine 
diseases  ;  cutaneous  affections;  polypi;  and  monstrosities. 
The  centre  of  the  room  is  occupied  by  cases  of  syphilitic  and 
yerolous  complaints.  This  muséum  is  open  to  the  public  on 
Thursdays  from  U  to  3,  and  to  strangers  daily  on  application 
t(0  tlie  porter,  or  to  students  on  a  professor's  order. 

Behind  the  Musée  Dupuytren  is  the  École  Pratique  dtAnot^ 
tomiey  asetof  dissecting-rooms  for  the  use  of  the  students.  Dis- 
sections are  carried  on  hère  in  the  winter,  and  in  the  summer 
counses  of  operatlve  surgery  are  conducted  by  the  "  internes,'* 
^ aides d'anatomie,"  and  the  "agrégés  de  la  faculté." 

At  the  corner  of  the  rue  Rautefeuille,  on  the  northem  side, 
is  a  house  of  the  16th  century,  formerly  belonging  to  a  So- 
ciety of  Premonstratensian  monlcs.  It  was  at  No.  18,  in  the 
fiie  de  FÉcole  de  Médecine,  in  a  dirty  bacic  room,  that  Char- 
lotte Gorday  stabbed  the  infamous  Marat,  while  he  was  in  a 
bath,  on  the  I3th  July,  1793.  In  the  rue  Hautefeuille,  the 
foUowing  bouses  will  ail  be  found  furnished  with  ancient 
tarrets,  or  worthy  of  nolice-^Nos.  23,  13,  9,  and  6  ;  to  which 
may  be  added  one  at  the  corner  of  the  rue  du  Paon,  and  the 
rue  de  FÉcole  de  Médecine. 

After  Crossing  the  rue  St.  André  des  Arts,  the  visitor  wilt 
corne  to  the 

Marché  des  Augustins,  or  a  ia  Volailig,  Quai  des 
Augustins.— This  market  for  poultry,  also  called  La  f^àUéê, 
was  erected  in  1810,  upon  the  site  of  the  church  of  the  con>- 
vent  of  the  Grands  Augustins.  Il  is  built  of  stone,  and  contains 
three  parallel  galleries.  The  entire  length  is  190  feet,  and  the 
breadth  141.  The  market  days  are  Wednesdays,  Fridays, 
and  Saturdays;  but  poultry,  as  well  as  game,  may  be  pur- 
ebai^  ber«  cUOly. 
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East  of  this,  at  No.  3,  rue  St.  Severio,  is 

St.  Severin,  second  district  church  of  Ihe  elevenlh  arron- 
dissement.    From  an  early  period  of  the  French  monarebj 
tbere  exisled  on  this  spot  an  oralory  andceUs,  wbere  St.  Se- 
vérin,  a  hennit,  conferred  tbe  monastic  habit  upon  St.  Gloud. 
He  died  in  630.    In  the  ninth  c^ntury  tbe  Normans  deshroyed 
tbe  monastery.    Tbe  church  became  parocliial  about  tbe 
middle  of  the  eleventh  century.    Tbe  présent  édifice  was 
built  in  1210,  enlarged  in  1347  and  1489,  and  repaired  in  1684. 
It  consists  of  a  nave  and  choir,  with  double  aisles.    The  east- 
ern  end  is  octagonal.    There  bas  l>een  a  beautiful  triforium 
gallery  running  round  tlie  church,  but  the  roof  of  it  is  de- 
slroyed,  and  the  triforium  ilself  bas  become  a  séries  of  glazed 
Windows.    Lofty  clerestory  wmdows  also  surmount  the  tri- 
forium.   The  three  compartmenls  of  the  nave  next  to  tbe 
west  end  are  of  the  date  1210  :  the  rest  of  the  nave  and  side 
aisles,  wilh  the  choir,  but  not  the  apse,  are  said  to  be  of  tbe 
date  1347;  the  apse  and  apsidal  cbapels  are  of  1489.    The 
workmanship  of  the  church  is  good  Uiroughout  ;  and  a  beau- 
tiful spiral  column  at  the  crown  of  tlie  apse  is  well  worthy 
of  notice.  Themouldings  of  the  date  1347,  as  well  as  thekey- 
stones  of  the  vaults,  are  elaborately  worked.    Some  fine 
painted  glass  remams  in  tlie  choir,  but  the  choir  itself  bas 
been  barbarized  under  the  auspices  of  the  celebrated  Mlle,  de 
Montpensier.    Tlie  tower,  the  lower  part  of  which  is  of  the 
earliest  date  of  tbe  church,  bas  a  singular  pyramidal  roof  of 
tbe  fifteenlh  century.    This  church  contains  several  good 
pictures  ;  in  the  second  chapel  of  the  north  aisle,  are  St.  F^ter 
healing  the  Sick,  by  Pallier  ;  and  tbe  Death  of  Sapphûra,  by 
Picot;  both  of  Ihem  good  modem  paintings.    In  the  next 
chapel  to  this,  dedicated  to  St.  Charles  Borromeo,  is  a  small 
but  excellent  picture  of  the  Cardinal  visiting  the  sick  of  tbe 
piague.    The  old  Lady  Chapel  bas  a  marble  groupe  of  the 
dead  Christ  with  the  Virgin;  and  a  good  Âpotheosis  of  St« 
Paul,  probably  by  Lesueur  ;  and  the  chapel  of  St.  Geneviève» 
in  the  south  aisle,  a  pleasing  picture  of  that  saint,  of  the 
French  school  of  the  last  century. 


'  Thîs  Arrondissement,  which  is  one  of  the  most  extensive* 
contains  so  many  objects  of  interest  and  institutions  of  im- 
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tM>irUtt6e,  thaï  to  Tisit  il  as  il  deserves  will  réqu!re  man^ 
dajrs.  (1)  On  entering  il  by  the  rue  Galande,  the  visitor  wlil 
immediately  find  hhnself  in  the  prechicts  of  Ihe  old  University 
of  Paris,  commonly  called  ie  QuarHer  LaHn,  and  will  be 
treadmg  on  classic  ground.  He  will  pass  by  the  rue  du 
Fouarre,  one  of  Ihe  most  misérable  streets  in  Paris,  and  one 
of  the  most  celebrated  in  the  early  dajs  of  the  Utfiversity. 
Il  contained  severai  schools,  where  public  dispntations  were 
carried  on,  and,  it  is  supposed,  derivéd  ils  name  fh>m  the 
siraw  spread  on  the  ground  for  the  scholars  to  seat  themsetres 
upon.    It  is  mentioned  by  Dante,  Petrarch,  and  Rabelais. 

In  the  next  street,  called  ^e  rue  des  Rats,  or  de  l'Hôtel 
CMbert,  is  a  house,  No.  20,  erroneously  said  to  bave  been 
inhabited  by  that  celebrated  statesman.  The  court  is  deco^ 
rated  with  some  bas-reliefs  of  the  thne  and  style  of  ^an 
6oujon« 

Near  this,  in  Ihe  rue  de  la  Bucherie,  will  be  fouhd  a  small 
bsilding,  surmounted  by  a  dôme,  formerty  the  School  of 
Medicine;  and,  farther  to  the  east,  at  5,  Quai  de  la  Toumelle, 
is  the  Pharmacie  Centrale,  whére  ail  Ihe  drugs  and  chemical 
préparations  for  the  hospitals  of  Paris  are  kept  and  distri- 
bnled.  At  No.  36,  «an  ancient  mansion,  the  Bibliothèque  de  la 
Ville  de  Paris  bas  been  placed  during  the  altérations  now  in 
progress  at  the  Hôtel  de  Ville.  From  hence  the  visiter  may 
proceed  to 

The  Halle  aux  Veaux,  whfch  is  the  market  for  the  sale  of 
€al?es  and  cows  on  Tuesdays  and  Fridays,  and  on  the  other 
days  for  rags,  etc.,  to  the  latler  of  which  purposes  it  bas  been 
ODly  of  late  appropriated.  It  is  a  large  plain  building,  and 
^ands  on  ttie  site  of  part  of  the  cliapel  of  the  greal  couvent  of 
Bernardins;  the  remains  of  part  of  which,  of  the  15th  cen- 
Inry,  are  to  be  observed  in  a  house  adjoining  the  market. 
One  of  the  dormitories  of  the  monastery,  of  the  13th  century^ 
etill  remains,  and  is  at  présent  used  as  a  warehouse  for  oil» 
by  the  Customs  department.  The  Halle  aux  Veaux  is  to  be 
transferred  to  a  suitable  locality  in  the  Clos  St.  Lazare,  at  the 
upper  part  of  the  faubourg  St.  Denis. 

On  the  Quai  de  la  Toumelle,  so  called  from  the  great  toweiP 

(1)  U  appéars,  from  a  statement  of  tbe  tnayor  and  members  of  tha 
Bureau  de  Bienfaisance,  tbat  tbe  poor  of  thls  arrondissement  are  nearif 
12,000  in  nuraber,  aa4  funouRl  tO  a}>OUt  ou^fl(ti)  of  tbe  indigent  popu-^ 

tationoftbifcitrt 
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tbat  totmérly  ftlood  there,  is  a  fruit-markef,  called  the  MeUtléi 
and  where  ail  the  produce  of  the  country  that  cornes  hj 
waler  is  sold.  It  is  held  daily.  Tliis  market  is  to  be  ulti- 
mately  kept  on  the  site  of  the  présent  Marché  aux  Veaux. 

Proceeding  hence,  the  visitor  will  go  by  the  me  de  Poissy 
iato  the  rue  St.  Victor,  wliere,  at  No.  68,  he  will  find  the 

Institution  Roïalb  des  Jkunes  Aveugles.— This  insti-  ' 
tjilion  originated  in  tlie  beneTolent  exertions  of  M.  Hauy,  and 
in  1791  was  created  a  royal  institution  by  Louis  XVI.  Tbis 
school  occupies  the  buildings  of  the  ancient  Collège  des  Bons 
Enfans.  Itcontains60  blind  boys,  and  30  girls,  who  are  main- 
tained  at  the  expense  of  the  state  for  8  years.  Blind  chil- 
dren  are  also  admitted  as  boarders.  The  gratuitous  pupils 
must  not  be  under  10  nor  above  14  years  of  âge;  they  are  re- 
quired  to  produee  certificates  of  their  birth,  total  blindness, 
freedon^  from  oontagious  diseases  and  idiotism,  of  their  good 
conduct,  and  indigence.  They  are  taughl  rausic,  readmg, 
aritlimetic,  wrilhig,  by  means  of  characters  raised  ha  relief, 
and  various  trades,  in  ail  of  which  they  excel.  Admittance 
may  be  obtauied,  from  11  to  t,  and  from  3  to  5,  every  day, 
except  Sundays  and  Tluirsdays,  by  applying  to  the  porter. 
Public  exercises  of  the  pupils  tak«  place  from  time  to  time. 
This  institution  is  to  be  removed  to  a  new  building  erecting 
at  tlie  corner  of  the  rue  de  Vaugirard,  on  the  Boulevard  des 
Invalides,  wiiich  will  accommodate  800  pupils. 

At  Nos.  101  and  102,  in  the  same  street,  and  No.  ]j8,  rue  de 
Pontoise,  is  the  Séminaire  de  St.  JVickolas  du  Ckardormet^  a 
large  plain  buildmg.  (See  p.  103.)  At  No.  76  is  the  ancient 
Collège  du  Cardinal  Lemoine,  feunded  in  the  year  1300.  Few 
parts  of  the  original  building  now  exist,  but  the  massive  doors 
of  the  gateway  still  bear  marks  of  the  cardhnars  hat  and 
arms,  and  are  covered  wilh  iron  speaivheads.  Not  far  to  the 
\rest  is 

St.  Nicholas  pu  Chardonnet,  first  district  church  of  ]2th 
arrondissement.  Upon  the  site  of  this  church  stood  a  chapel, 
which  became  parochial  in  1230;  ils  reconstruction  was  codh 
menced  in  1656,  and  finished  in  1709.  It  is  said  to  bave  de- 
rived  ils  name  from  the  waste  ground  on  wliich  it  was  origi- 
nally  built.  The  tower  is  earlier  Ihan  the  rest  of  the  édifice, 
and  is  anterior  to  the  year  1600.  The  church  itself  is  cruci- 
(brro,  with  single  aisles  and  a  circular  end,  standing  north 

and  soulb;  th^  Interior  lm$  ibe  pilast^r»  o(  it^  pl^r  arçhç$  o( 


the  Composite  order,  and  tbe  gênerai  effect  of  the  whole  is 
good  and  imposing.    Tliere  is  an  unusual  number  of  good 
painlings  to  be  found  in  this  church.    Immediately  on  enter-* 
ing  the  nave  tlie  visitor  will  perceive  on  tiie  western  side  of 
the  porch,  under  tiie  organ-loft,  an  £cce  Homo,  probably  by 
Moise  Yalenlin,  but  which  is  quite  worthy  of  Caravaggio.    On 
the  opposite  side  of  the  same  door  is  a  curions  Crucifixion,  of 
the  old  Flemish  scliool,  not  longposterior  to  thetime  of  Albert 
Durer.    Passing  along  the  eastern  aisle,  the  visitor  will  see, 
in  tlie  Chapelle  des  Fonts,  a  Repose  in  Egypt,  of  the  school  of 
Mignard,  which  is  a  most  delightful  picture.    The  Baptism  of 
Christ,  in  the  same  chapel,  is  also  of  great  meriU    The  next 
chapel  contains  a  Joseph's  Dream,  an  early  and  curions  paintr- 
Ing  of  considérable  dimensions;  a  Marriage  of  the  Virgin,  of 
the  school  of  Mignard,  will  al  llie  same  lime  be  remarked. 
In  the  third  chapel  is  a  picture  of  Louis  XHL  at  bis  dévotions, 
commonly  considered  to  be  one  of  St.  Louis.    The  east  aisle 
has  an  Agony  in  tlie  Garden,  by  Destouches,  of  the  modem 
French  scliool  ;  and  in  tlie  Chapel  of  the  Communion,  which 
forms  the  eastern  transept,  is  a  valuable  painting  of  tlie  Dis^  * 
ciples  of  Emmaus,  by  Saurin.    Of  the  chapels  that  surround 
the  choir,  the  second  on  tlie  eastern  side  is  dedicated  to  St. 
François  de  Sales,  ;and,  besides  a  fine  portrait  of  the  saint, 
contains  a  handsome  tomb  in  memory  of  Jérôme  Bignon,  by 
Anguier  and  Girardon.    In  the  chapel  of  St.  Theresa,  on  the 
same  side,  are  the  picture  of  that  saint  in  a  vision,  and  an  able 
painting  of  the  Good  Samarilan.  The  adjoining  chapel  of  Ste. 
Geneviève  possesses  a  pleasing  picture  of  ils  patroness;  and 
in  tbe  Lady  Chapel  is  a  fine  group  of  the  Virgin  with  the  ûi- 
fant  Christ,  by  Bra.    The  chapel  of  St.  Charles  is  richly  orua- 
mented  ;  the  céiling  was  painted  by  Lebrun  :  it  contains  two 
monuments,  one  of  Lebrun,  and  the  other,  of  the  mother  of 
that  celebraled  artist;  the  former  is  in  the  form  of  a  pyramid, 
and  présents  a  bust  of  Lebrun,  by  Coysevox;  at  the  base  are 
two  weeping  figures.    The  latter  was  executed  hy  Gaspard 
Colignon,  after  designs  by  Lebrun  ;  the  deceased  is  represenl- 
ed  issuing  from  her  tomb  at  the  sound  of  the  last  trumpet  ; 
the  angel  which  sounds  the  last  trumpet  is  particularly  ad- 
mired.    This  chapel  also  contains  a  picture  of  St.  Charles  ad- 
ministering  the  sacrament  to  the  sick  of  the  plague  at  Milan, 
hy  Lebrun.    In  that  next  to  it-  is  the  epitaph  to  Santeuil,  by 
BoUiH/  \v)i|çb  ba^  jbççp  H\^\y  r^stQrçd  ;  ^»  w?l|  ^  a  good 
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painUng  of  an  angel  with  a  niy  in  the  hand.  An  early  plctiirê 
of  the  Annonciation  is  placed  in  the  Lady  Chapel,  and  is 
worthy  of  e^amination.  In  a  chapel  of  tlie  western  aisle  of 
the  choir  is  a  picture  of  St.  Bernard,  by  Lesueur,  and  in  the 
western  aisle  of  the  nave  is  an  Entombment  of  Christ,  pro- 
bable by  Mignard.  The  organ  is  handsome,  and  the  choir  had 
a  great  quantity  of  marble  used  in  its  décorations.  The 
stranger  will  not  regret  havhig  paid  a  visit  to  this  church. 
At  the  corner  of  the  rue  des  Noyers  is  the 
Marché  des  Carmes.— This  markel  was  established  in  1818, 
upon  thé  site  of  the  convent  des  Carmes.  Its  plan  resembles 
that  of  the  Marché  St.  Germain,  but  it  is  less  spacious  and 
commodious.  The  meat-market  is  held  in  a  detached  build- 
ing. In  the  middle  is  a  fountain,  consisting  of  a  square  co- 
ItiHin,  surmounted  by  heads  of  Plenty  and  Commerce. 

The  rue  des  Carmes  and  the  rue  St,  Jean  de  Beauvais  are 
exceedingly  înteresting  to  the  aniîquary,  as  containing  seye- 
wil  of  the  old  collèges  of  tiie  Universityi  now  appropriated 
to  other  purposes.  The  largest  of  thèse  is  the  CoUége  de 
LisievXy  the  buildings  of  which  slill  remain  entire,  and  wilh 
the  chapel,  a  valuable  édifice  of  the  ï4th  cenlury,  are  wortby 
of  a  visit.  It  fronts  the  Marché  des  Carmes,  and  is  entered 
at  No.  5,  rue  St.  Jean  de  Beauvais.  In  the  same  street  was 
the  Collège  de  S t,  Jean  de  Beauvais  and  the  Collège  dePresle, 
some  remains  of  the  lalter  of  which  may  perhaps  be  made 
out.  In  ît  Peter  Ramus  was  massacred  during  the  St.  Bartlié- 
lemi.  In  the  rue  des  Carmes  will  be  found,  at  No.  23,  the 
CoUége  des  Lombards,  once  the  principal  Irish  collège,  which, 
with  its  chapel  of  the  17  Ih  cenlury,  still  exists. 

In  the  rue  de  la  Montagne  Ste.  Geneviève,  at  No.  37,  is  the 
Collège  de  la  Marche,  now  occupied  by  varions  families. 
Nearly  opposite  to  il  are  the  remains  of  the  Collège  or  Sémi- 
naire des  Trente-trois,  Al  the  lop  of  the  street  is  the  École 
Polytechniquey  established  in  the  buildings  of  the  Collège  de 
Navarre,  of  which  a  fine  hall  and  chapel  of  the  i4th  century 
still  remain.  (For  an  account  of  this  institution  see  page  85.) 
hi  the  rue  des  Amandiers,  No.  14,  stood  the  Collège  det 
Grassins,  the  chapel  of  which  is  in  existence.  Afler  agaitt 
traversing  the  rues  des  Carmes  and  St.  Jean  de  Beauvais,  the 
stranger  will  find  bis  way  inlo  the  Place  Cambrai  ;  in  a  court 
leading  out  of  which,  opposite  the  Collège  de  France,  is  a 
very  corious  iquar»  towçr  oC  thç  I3tti  cçntury,  callçd  la 
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Tour  Bichat,  or  La  Tour  de  St.  Jean  de  Lateran:  it  oontains 
a  low  vaulted  apartment  on  tlie  ground  floor,  a  larger  one 
above,  and  a  third  at  tlie  top.  This  lower  is  ail  that  romains 
of  the  bouse  of  Knights  Hospitaliers^  eslablished  in  1171,  at 
Paris,  afterwards  known  as  the  Chevaliers  de  Malte,  A  chapel 
of  the  same  date  is  opposite  to  il. 

Tbe  COLLÈGE  Royal  de  France  was  founded  in  1629,  by 
Francis  I.,  at  the  solicitation  of  Parvi,  bis  preacher,  and  the 
celebrated  Budée,  or  Budœus.  Professorships  were  founded 
in  il  successively  by  most  of  the  sovereigns  of  this  counlry, 
and  previous  to  the  middie  of  the  l6lh  century,  400  or  500 
students  regularly  attended  the  lectures  of  this  collège.  The 
wars  and  contagions  disorders  that  afflicted  Paris  at  tlie  end 
of  that  century  drove  away  the  scholars  as  well  as  the  pro- 
fessors;  but  Henry  IV.,  at  the  end  of  liis  reign,  formed  the 
Project  of  erecting  a  new  collège,  and  bad  those  of  Treguier, 
Léon,  and  Cambrai,  puUed  down  to  make  room  for  it.  His 
intentions,  frustrated  by  his  dealh,  were  partiaily  carried  into 
effect  by  Louis  XllI.;  but  were  not  resumed  till  1774,  whea 
the  collège  was  entirely  rebuilt  by  Chalgrin.  Il  consists  of  a 
spacious  court,  surrouuded  on  three  sides  by  buildings.  An 
arcb,  crowned  by  a  pediment  adorned  with  sculpture,  is  the 
only  décoration  of  the  entrance.  On  the  ground  lloor  are  the 
lec:ture-rooms,  which  are  large  and  commodious;  on  the  up-* 
per  floors  are  the  apartments  of  the  professors.  Some  very 
extensive  additions  bave  been  lately  made,  and  extend  to  the 
rue  St.  Jacques,  furnishing  much  additional  and  splendid  ac- 
commodation, and  increasing  the  collège  to  nearly  double  ils 
original  size.  (For  particulars  concerning  the  professors, 
etc.,  see  page  S3.)    Strangers  are  admitted  without  difficulty. 

The  visitor,  on  proceeding  into  the  rue  St.  Jacques,  will 
lînd,  alNo.  115,  the  École  Normale  (see  page  84),  the  build- 
ings of  which  are  of  no  architectural  interest. 

A  little  liigher  up  in  the  same  street,  al  No.  123,  is  the 

Collège  Royal  de  Louis  le  Grand.— This  was  formerly 
the  Collège  de  Clermont,  founded  in  1560,  by  Guillaume  Du- 
prat,  bishop  of  Clermont.  The  first  stone  of  the  chapel  was 
laid  by  Henry  HI.,  in  1582.  The  Jesuits  bought  it  in  1563^  and 
modiûed  the  institution  according  to  the  spirit  of  their  order. 
This  Society  being  expelled  from  France  in  1594,  the  collège 
was  abandoned,  and,  when  recalled  in  1604,  they  were  for- 
bidden  to  reopen  it,  or  to  give  instruction.   It  was  not  till 
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1618  ttiàt  theîf  bbtained  this  Indulgence,  when,  delivered  from 
an  restrictions,  tbej  determined  to  rebuild  their  collège.  The 
first  stone  was  laid  on  the  ist  of  August,  1628,  and'  il  was 
erected  afler  the  designs  of  Augustin  GuiUain.  Louis  Xiy*» 
who  was  much  attached  to  the  Jesuits,  having,  on  a  puiilic 
occasion,  called  this  collège  his  own,  the  society  immediaLely 
gave  it  the  name  which  it  now  bears.  The  Jesuits,  suppreâ»ed 
and  banisbed  in  1763,  bemg  driven  for  the  second  time  frçtm 
France  in  1763,  the  members  of  the  Collège  de  Lisieux  re- 
moTed  Into  this  building.  In  1792,  this  collège,  or^anised 
under  a  new  form,  received  the  name  of  Collège  de  r£galiti; 
in  1800,  that  ot  Prytanée  Français;  m  1804,  that  oî Lgcifi 
Impérial;  and  fn  1814,  it  resumed  its  former  name  of  Collège 
de  Louis  le  Grand.  It  contains  a  large  library  and  a  good 
eollection  of  philosophical  instruments.    (See  page  86.) 

Behind  this  collège,  in  the*  rue  de  Rheims,  at  &e  corner  of 
the  rue  des  Ghollels,  is  a  gateway  and  building  of  thç  time  of 
Francis  I.,  probably  forming  part  of  what  was  once  Ihe  Col- 
lège des  Chollets.  Furtber  on,  in  the  rue  de  Rheims,  is  the 
Collège  de  S  te.  Barbe,  a  large  pile  of  buildings  of  no  interest 
to  the  slranger.  (See  page  85.) 
The  visitor  will  find  the 

Collège  de  Montaigu  at  the  corner  of  the  rue  des  Sept 
Voies.— This  collège  was  founded  in  131 4,  by  Aicelin  de  Mqj- 
taigu  en  Auvergne,  Archbishop  of  Rouen;  and  refoundedj;;^ 
1483  by  the  Chapter  of  Notre  Dame,  who  appointed  Xoî^ 
Standoncht  as  master,  by  whom  a  code  of  régulations  was 
drawn  up  for  the  collège.  They  were  noted  for  their  extrême 
severity,  and  were  supposed  by  some  to  hâve  served  as  a 
model  for  those  of  the  Jesuits.  Many  celebrated  men  be- 
longed  to  this  collège.  The  buildings  are  of  the  15th  cen- 
tury  apparently;  they  are  much  degraded,  and  formerly 
served  as  a  military  prison. 

The  ÉCOLE  DE  Droit  stands  hi  front  of  the  Panthéon,  and 
was  erected  by  Soufflot,  hi  177 1 .  The  entrance  is omamented 
with  four  lonic  columns,  crowned  by  a  pediment;  and  the 
interior  of  the  building  possesses  some  commodious  lecture- 
rooms.  The  first  establishment  of  regular  schools  of  law  in 
France  dates  from  1384,  and  the  re-organization  of  the  Faculty 
of  Paris  took  place  in  1762,  by  order  of  Louis  XV.  For  a  list 
of  lectures  delivered  hère,  ail  of  which  are  gratuitous,  see 
page  81.  Tbc  bours  aad  the  subdivisions  of  tb«  subjects, 
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which  vary,  may  be  learnt  on  application  at  the  porteras 
lodge,  or  may  be  seen  on  the  printed  lists  affîxed,  at  the  be- 
ginning  of  each  académie  session,  to  the  doors  of  the  lecture- 
rooms. 

A  building  of  tbe  same  style  of  architecture  is  to  be  erected 
on  tbe  opposite  side  of  the  Place  du  Panthéon,  and  |s  to  serve 
as  the  mayory  of  the  arrondissement. 

Without  stopping  to  examine  the  Panthéon,  the  stranger 
bad  better  pass  on  to 

The  Collège  Royal  de  Henri  IV.,  which  is  established 
in  part  of  the  church  and  other  buildings  of  tbe  célébra led 
abbey  of  Ste.  Geneviève.  The  western  side  is  of  the  14lh 
century  ;  the  toM^er  is  of  the  16th,  and  the  front  was  erected 
asiate  as  1825.  This  institution  was  called  Lycée  Napoléon 
hi  1803,  and  assumed  its  présent  narae  in  1814.  The  young 
princes  of  the  reigning  family  in  France  bave  been  brought 
np  al  this  collège.  (See  page  85.)  Part  of  the  buildings  of 
tbe  collège  are  occupied  by  the 

Bibliothèque  de  Ste.  Geneviève,  which  is  placed  in  a 
large  gallery  and  several  adjacent  rooms.  When  the  Cardinal 
de  la  Rochefoucauld  established  in  the  abbey  of  Ste.  Gene- 
viève, in  1724,  the  regular  canons  of  St.  Vincent  de  Senlis, 
the  community  had  no  library.  Shortly  after,  the  Fathers 
Fronteau  and  Lallemant  formed  a  collection  of  about  10,000 
volumes,  which  was  aflerwards  augmenled  by  Father  Dumou- 
Ihiet,  who  purchased  several  collections,  including  that  of  the 
learned  Pieresc.  In  1710,  Letellier,  Archbishop  of  Rheims, 
bequeathed  bis  rich  and  valuable  collection  to  the  abbey  of 
Ste.  Geneviève.  The  library  at  présent  contains  about  200,000 
printed  volumes  and  30,000  MSS.  Several  objects  of  curiosity 
will  be  found  in  the  rooms,  and  among  them  a  large  drawing 
of  the  moon.  It  contains  aiso  a  séries  of  portraits  of  the  so- 
vereigns  of  France,  from  Philippe  le  Hardi  to  Louis  XV.,  as 
well  as  one  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots.  It  is  open  daily  from 
ÎO  to  3  in  the  morning,  and  from  6  to  10  in  the  evening,  ex- 
cept  on  Sundays  and  festivals,  and,  during  the  vacation,  from 
September  1  to  October  15. 

Immediately  opposite  to  this  collège  is 

St.  Etienne  du  Mont,  parish  church  of  the  12th  arron- 
dissement.— ^This  church  was  originally  a  chapel  for  the  val- 
sais of  the  abbey  of  Ste.  Geneviève,  and  stood  within  ils  walls  ^ 
but,  after  the  cily  walls  had  been  exlended  by  Philip  Augus- 
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tus,  it  was  made  parochial.  Tbe  abbot  was  so  jealous  of  the 
interférence  of  the  Bisbop  of  Paris,  that  the  enlrance  to  this 
church  still  continued  to  be  through  that  of  Ste.  Geneviève, 
and  remained  so  till  the  17th  century.  The  original  date  of 
the  building  is  said  to  be  Ii21;  but  no  vestiges  of  this  earlj 
érection  are  to  be  found  ;  it  was  enlarged  at  the  time  of  its 
being  made  parochial  in  1322;  and  a  curious  square  tower 
and  circular  turret,  detached  from  and  standing  behind  the 
church,  are  probably  of  that  date.  It  was  much  enlarged  m 
1491,  and  the  choir  was  increased  in  length  in  1517.  In  lô37> 
tlie  choir,  and  nave  were  nearly  rebuilt,  and,  in  1C05,  some 
adjoining  charniers,  now  used  as  scliool-rooms.  The  first 
stone  of  the  portai  was  laid  in  ICIO  by  Queen  Marguerite  de 
Valois,  and  a  tablet  over  llie  church-door  remain^  till  the 
Révolution,  bearing  an  inscription  to  that  effect.  In  1C24  the 
upper  storey  of  the  tower  was  built,  and  the  church  was 
finally  dedicated,  and  a  new  high  altar  raised  in  1C2G.  The 
oldest  portions  of  tlie  existing  édifice  are  the  lower  storeys  of 
the  tower  and  the  nortl\ern  aisie  of  the  choir,  which  are  not 
later  than  1491 .  The  other  parts  are  nearly  ail,  except  the  west 
front,  of  the  date  1537.  The  church  is  cruciform.  The  east- 
ern  end  is  octagonal,  and  an  aisle,  with  chapels  answering  to 
each  arcade,  goes  round  the  whole.  The  tower  stands  over  part 
of  the  norlh  aisle  of  the  nave,  and  small  turrets  are  atthe  north- 
west  and  norlli-east  corners  of  the  church.  The  western  front 
Isa  curious  spécimen  of  the  style  of  the  Renaissance  strugglin^ç 
witli  the  remuants  of  the  degenerated  Flamboyant,  a  reniark 
that  will  apply  to  nearly  the  whole  building.  The  Windows  still 
retain  wide  and  unmeaning  tracery,  wliile  ail  the  mouldings, 
capitals,  and  ornamenls  are  of  the  modem  Italian  style.  The 
principal  architectural  peeuliarity  of  the  interior  is  the  great 
height  of  the  aisle  as  compared  with  the  rcst  of  the  building; 
the  vaulting  of  it  is  on  a  Icvel  with  the  imposts  supporlmg 
the  vaulting  ribs  of  tlie  nave  and  choir.  Circular  columns 
withclassic  capitals  form  the  piersof  the  nave  and  choir;  and 
in  the  vaulting  spaces  of  the  latéral  walls,  over  the  circular 
arches  springing  from  the  central  columns,  are  small  cleres- 
tory  Windows.  Tlie  aisles  on  the  contrary  hâve  lofly  cleres- 
tory  Windows,  filled  for  the  most  part  with  good  stained  glass, 
said  to  be  by  Pinaigrier.  The  tracery  of  the  Windows  of  tlie 
north  aisle  of  the  clioir  is  peculiaiiy  good.  From  the  middle 
of  each  ^olumn,  ail  round  the  church,  exccpling  the  large 
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gpaces  at  the  entrance  of  the  transepts,  circular  arches  are 
thrown  from  one  to  the  other,  supporting  a  very  narrow 
gallery  and  balustrade.  The  choir  is  separated  from  the 
nave  by  a  magnificent  and  elaborate  screen,  consisUng  of  a 
low  elliptical  arch,  formerly  divided  by  mullionsand  tracery; 
two  beautiful  spiral  staircases  of  excessive  lightness  \^-ind 
round  the  piliars  at  the  entrance,  and  two  finely-wrought 
doorrways,  crowned  willi  figures,  scparate  the  aisies.  The 
balustrades  of  the  staircases  are  particularly  remarkable  for 
Iheir  rich  scroli  work.  The  vauUing  of  the  cross  is  ornament- 
ed  with  a  pendent  key-stone  12  feel  deep,  supported  by  iron 
work  in  the  middle.  This  church  is  rich  in  piclures,  and 
other  objects  of  curiosity.  In  the  ûrst  cliapel,  on  entering  at 
the  western  doorway,  to  the  right  hand,  is  a  beautiful  Holy 
Family,  probably  by  the  author  of  a  fine  picture  of  a  similar 
subject  in  the  Church  of  Ste.  Marguerite.  The  next  bas  a 
curious  picture  of  the  Saviour's  family,  and  a  good  one  of 
the  school  of  Lesueur,  representing  the  Martyrdom  of  St. 
Slephen.  A  Résurrection  in  the  third  cbapel  is  to  be  ob- 
served  ;  and,  in  the  5tli,  a  Crucifixion,  with  Louis  XllI.  and 
St.  Louis  introduced  at  the  foot  of  ihe  cross.  In  this  chapel 
there  is  a  curious  entombment  of  Christ  in  a  group  of  stone. 
In  the  chapel  of  the  Sacré  Cœur  the  adoration  of  it  is  the 
subject  of  a  good  picture.  A  fine  painting  of  St.  Bernard, 
and  one  of  the  Death  of  St.  Louis,  occupy  tlie  first  chapel  in 
the  south  aisie  of  the  choir.  On  the  wall,  betweeu  this  cha- 
pel and  that  of  Ste.  Geneviève,  is  an  epitaph  on  Hacine, 
written  by  Boileau,  and  one  to  Pascal,  who  was  buried  in 
this  church.  The  lasl-named  chapel  contains  a  tomb,  said, 
by  an  inscription  placed  near  it,  to  bc  the  original  depositary 
of  the  body  of  the  Saint.  It  is,  however,  by  its  mouldings, 
of  the  13th  century.  Over  the  entrance  to  this  chapel  is  a 
large  and  fine  picture,  representing,  it  is  said,  Anne  of  Aus- 
Iria  accompanied  by  the  Parlement,  imploring  Ste.  Gene- 
viève, who  is  herself  making  intercession  for  the  life  of 
Louis  XIII.  It  is  said  to  be  by  De  Troy,  and  to  bave  been 
painted  soon  after  1709.  It  is,  most  probably,  by  Largillière, 
and  represents  the  Genius  of  France  \^ith  the  Parlement 
interceding  with  Ste.  Geneviève  for  the  cessation  of  a  famine 
of  tliat  date.  In  the  northern  isie  of  the  clioir  is  ttie  pendant 
to  this  picture,  oneof  equal  dimensions,  by  Largillière,  paint- 
ed in  t^^i  and  representing  the  Prevdt  des  Marchands  and 
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Ihe  city  officers  ia  full  costume,  wifch  a  greal  aumber  of  spM^ 
tators,  among  whom  are  LargiUière  himself  and  the  poet  San* 
teuil,  praying  to  Ste.  Geneviève.    They  are  said  to  be  both 
votive  pictures,  offered  by  the  city  of  Paris,  and  are  worthy 
of  a  careful  inspection.    In  the  apsidal  aisie  of  the  choir  is  a 
fine  Martyrdom  of  St.  Stephen,  by  Lebrun,  one  of  the  best 
productions  of  that  master  ;  and  a  Preaching  of  St.  Stephen, 
by  Abel  de  Pujol.    Over  the  high  altar  wiii  be  observed  the 
reliquary  of  Ste.  Geneviève  ;  and  (rom  this  part  of  the  church 
the  magnificent  organ  wiU  be  seen  to  great  advantage.    In 
two  chapels  of  the  north  aisle  of  the  choir  are  pictures  of  St. 
François  Xavier,  and  one  of  Ste.  Augustine,  with  a  crown  of 
thorns  on  her  head  ;  and  in  a  chapel  of  the  north  aisle  of  the 
nave  is  a  good  picture  of  the  Guardian  Angel,  of  the  schoot 
of  Mignard.    Tlie  pulpit  of  this  church  should  be  observed  ;  it 
is  supported  by  a  figure  of  Sampson,  is  ornamented  with 
beautifully-carved  small  statues,  and  is  surmounted  by  a  rich 
canopy;  the  whole  of  which  is  nol  of  ordinary  workman- 
6hip.    On  the  festival  of  Ste.  Geneviève  pilgrimages  are  made 
to  this  church,  and  it  is  celebrated  in  Paris  for  the  cérémonies 
that  take  place  in  it  pn  other  occasions.    Besides  Pascal, 
Tournefort  the  botanist,  Lesueur  the  painter,  P.  Perrault, 
Lemaître,  and  the  Abbé  de  Sacy,  were  interred  liere.    This 
church  from  the  rich  effect  produced  by  its  architecture,  its 
pictures,  and  its  other  ornaments,  is  one  of  the  most  interest- 
ing  of  the  capital.    The  représentation  of  tlie  interior  is  a 
favourite  subject  with  the  French  artists  of  the  présent  dqy, 
and  bas  been  admirably  represented  in  the  Diorama  of  M. 
Daguerre. 

The  rue  de  Glovis  leads  from  hence  into  the  rue  des  Fossés 
St.  Victor.    Hère,  at  No.  26,  is  the 

Collège  des  Écossais.— This  seminary  was  at  first  si- 
tuated  in  the  rue  des  Amandiers,  but  was  afterwards  esta- 
blished  in  a  new  building,  finished  in  1665,  in  the  rue  des 
Fossés  St.  Victor.  It  was  originally  founded  by  David,  bishop 
of  Moray,  m  Scotland,  in  1325;  and  agam,  by  James  Beatoun, 
or  de  Be  thune,  Archbishop  of  Glasgow,  in  1603.  A  black 
marble  slab,  on  the  east-side  of  the  chapel  door,  records  thèse 
facts,  in  a  Latin  inscription,  surmounted  by  the  armoriai 
bearings  of  the  two  founders.  The  collège  was  rebuilt  by 
Robert  Barclay  in  1665;  and  tlie  cliapel,  which  was  erected 
in  1672,  is  dedicated  to  the  Virgin  Mary*   Tbis  aparbneat». 


trhichwasdegrftded  daring  the  ReVoIotion,  is  nowrestored 
to  its  original  purposes,  and  (;ontains  many  monuments  of  in- 
ter«st  to  the  Englisli  visitor.    Tiie  most  remarkable  is  tlie 
monument  of  tlie  unfortunate  James  II.,  erected  to  his  me- 
mory  by  liis  falthful  friend  and  the  constant  companion  of  his 
exile,  James,  Doke  of  Perth,  govemor  of  his  son,  called 
lames  III.  and  the  Old  Pretender.    On  the  top  of  the  monu- 
ment was  formerly  an  um  of  bronze  gilt,  containing  the 
brain  of  the  khig,  who  died  at  St.  Germain  en  Laye,  the  lèth 
of  September,  1701.    This  monument,  in  folaclc  and  white 
martite,  liras  executed  by  Louis  Garnier,  in  1703,  and  foears 
a  long  Latin  inscription.    When  the  Irish  collège  was  made 
tiie  ehef-lieu  of  Ihe  British  collèges,  this  monument  was  trans- 
ported  there^  where  it  remain^  some  years  ;  but  it  is  now 
restored  lo  its  original  place.    In  front  of  it  is  a  slab,  over 
the  heart  of  the  Queen  ;  «aother  over  the  entrails  of  Louisa 
Maria,  second  daugbter  of  the  Idng  ;  and  on  one  side,  another 
over  the  heart  of  Mary  Gordon,  of  Huntly,  Duchess  of  Perth. 
Monuhiental  tablets  and  inscriptions  exist  hère  in  memory 
of  James  Drinnmond,  Dake  of  Perth,  who  died  in  1720,  and 
of  the  next  Duke  of  the  samename,  who  died  in  1726;  of 
John  Gary},  Baron  Dunford  ;  Frances  Jennings,  Duchess  of 
Tjnrconnel  ;  Sir  Patrick  Monteth,  of  Salmonet,  Sir  Marian 
O'Conoly,  Dr.  Andrew  Hay,  Dr.  Lewis  Innés,  confessor  to 
James  11,  ;  and  Dr.  Robert  Barclay.    This  and  the  two  otiier 
British  collèges  were  suppressed  at  the  Révolution,  and  the 
property  belonging  to  theiri  wad  sequestrated.    Tlie  govern- 
m^it  of  Napoléon  embodied  ail  the  collèges  of  Paris  into  one 
establishment,  under  the  authority  of  the  Minister  of  the  In- 
terior»  and  gave  them  the  Irish  collège,  rue  des  Irlandais. 
Over  the  door  was  inscribed,  CkefAieu  des  Collèges  Britan- 
niques,   Upon  the  Restoration,  the  former  président  of  the 
collèges,  and  the  other  English  Gatiiolic  clergy,  claimed  their 
property,  which  was  restored  to  the  Irisli  collège,  while  that 
of  the  Scotch  and  Engli^  collèges  was  left  in  the  hands  of  an 
administrator  appointed  foy  the  government,  and  slill  re* 
mains  under  the  controul  of  the  Minister   of  Public  In- 
struction. The  présent  administrator  is  the  Abbé  Férey.  The 
valuable  manuscripts  of  King  James  II.,  which,  as  is  men- 
tioned  in  the  inscription  on  his  monument,  were  confided  to 
this  seminary,  were  unfortunately  lost  during  the  Révolution, 

d$iii$  widj  but  tht  Sbrary  ftul  ^xists.  Tbc  tiouie  Is  tet  to 
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the  master  or  an  institution,  but  is  net  or  any  architectural 
interest.    Over  tlie  dooris  inscril)ed — Collège  des  Escossais. 

Next  door  to  this  collège  is  the  convent  of  English  Augusthi 
nuns,  which  was  the  only  religious  house  in  Paris  that  was 
not  disturbed  during  tlie  Révolution.  It  is  a  plain  buildhig, 
with  a  small  chapel,  conlaining  some  English  tombs.  The 
ladies  of  this  convent  are  occupied  with  the  éducation  of  their 
young  countrywomen. 

At  No.  37,  is  a  building  of  the  same  date  and  style  as  the 
Collège  des  Écossais,  which  was  formerly  a  religious  house 
belonging  to  tlie  Pères  de  la  Doctrine  ;  it  is  now  used  as  a 
blanket  and  matlress  manufactory. 

Proceeding  along  the  rue  de  Fourcy,  the  slranger  will  ar- 
rive at  the  rue  des  Irlandais,  leading  on  the  lefl  to  the 

Collège  des  Irlandais.— This  is  a  handsome  and  corn- 
modious  building,  forming  three  sides  of  a  spacious  quadran- 
gle  planted  with  trees.  On  the  ground-floor  of  the  right- 
wing  is  the  chapel,  dislinguished  by  its  simple  neatness.  It 
was  built  after  the  designs  of  Belianger,  in  1780,  and  is  de- 
dicated  to  the  Virgin,  of  whom  there  is  a  statue  over  the  altar. 
To  the  right  of  tlie  Virgin,  on  entering  the  chapel,  is  placed  a 
piclure  of  St.  Patrie!^  and  on  the  left  that  of  St.  Bridget,  pa- 
troness  of  the  Irish.  In  a  vault  beneath  repose  the  ashés  of 
several  Irish  of  distinction.  Above  the  chapel  is  the  library, 
contalninga  large  collection  of  worlcs,  principally  theological. 
It  is  said  that  James  II.  bequeathed  his  bowels  to  this  collège» 
but  no  monument  remains  to  pohit  out  the  spot  where  they 
were  deposiled.  This  institution,  which  bas  been  fully  re- 
established  by  the  French  government,  consists  of  a  principal 
and  administra lor,  a  prefect  of  study,  a  bursar,  six  professors 
of  tlic  Scriptures,  dogmalic  theology,  moral  philosophy,  logic, 
hùmanity,  and  medlcine,  and  100  students.  It  is  devoted  to 
the  éducation  of 'young  Irishmen,  for  the  Gatholic  church  of 
tlieir  own  country,  and  sends  ihithcr  annually  about  35 
priests.  A  great  number  of  bursarships  belong  to  this  col- 
lège, which,  by  the  exertions  of  tlie  principal,  Dr.  M'Sweeny, 
and  the  réputation  of  its  learned  professors,  is  in  a  very  flou- 
rishing  condition.  The  dress  and  rules  of  the  collège  are 
much  the  same  as  Uiose  of  the  Ënglish  universities,  and  the 
institution  itself  offers  much  interest  to  the  British  yisitor. 

Near  to  the  above  is  the 

Collège  des  Anglais^  2t,  rue  des  Postes.— This  semliuu7 


was  estabUshed  under  ietten^patent  grantad  by  Louis  UTIV., 
in  1684,  which  auUiorised  datholics,  who  eould  not  be  edu* 
cated  for  the  ministrj  in  Ëngiand,  to  live  in  ecclesiaslical 
cowmunity.    Tlieir  churcb  was  dedieated  to  SU  Gregory  ttie 
Great   Tiiis  bouse  was  8iif|>r«s8ed  in  1792,  and  is  now  renled 
for  secular  purposes.  The  administrator  of  Uie  estâtes,  which 
bave  been  restored,  is  the  Abbé  Férey. 
Adjoining  to  it,  in  the  same  street,  is  the 
SÉMINAIRE  DU  St.  EsPRiTv-*-The  building  was  erected  in 
1769  for  a  seminary,  which  was  suppressed  hi  1792,  and  re- 
stored in  i8i6.  It  présents  notfahig  remarlcable,  excepl  a  fine 
bas-relief  a!)ove  the  pediment  of  the  chureb,  representing  a 
missioaary  preachiag.    (See  page  108.) 
The  stranger  may  now  retum  to 
The  Panthéon,  formerly  the  ohurch  of  Ste.  Geneviève, 
whicb  bas  three  times  changed  its  name.    Clovis,  at  the  soli- 
citation  of  his  queen  an^  Ste.  Geneviève,  founded  near  bis 
palace  a  churcb,  dedieated  to  the  apostles  Peter  and  Paul. 
To  the  churcb  a  religions  communHy  was  aflerwards  attached, 
and  in  process  of  lirae  the  bouse  became  a  celebrated  abbey. 
Ste.  Geneviève  was  buried,  in  512,  in  tWs  church,  which  was 
ibenceforward  dedieated  to  her,  and  she  became  the  patron 
saint  of  Paris.    The  dnirch  of  Ste.  Geneviève  having  fallen 
into  ruins,  Louis  XV.  was  induoed  by  Mme.  de  Pompadour  to 
erect  one  near  it  upon  a  ias^  and  magnMcent  scale.  Designs 
presented  by  Soufflet  were  adopted,  and,  on  the  Oth  Septem- 
ber,  1764,  the  king  laid  tlie  irst  stone.    The  cost  of  the  build- 
ini;  was  defrayed  by  a  lottery»    The  portico  is  composed  of 
23  fluted  Gorinthian  columns^  60  feet  in  height,  and  6  in  dia- 
meter,  which  support  a  triangular  pediment,  120  feet  in 
breadth,  by  24  in  height.    The  pediment  contains  a  large 
composition  in  sculpture,  by  David,  representing  an  idéal 
figure  of  France,  surrounded  by,  and  dispellsing  honours  to, 
some  of  the  greatest  men  that  bave  appeared  among  her 
sons.    On  her  right  band  are  Fenelon,  Malesherbes,  Mira- 
beau, Voltaire,  Rousseau,  LaOayette,  Garnot,  Monge,  Manuel, 
and  David,  the  painter.    On  her  left  are  figures  representing 
soldiers  of  the  republican  or  impérial  armies,  with  an  ani- 
mated  figure  of  Napoléon  in  front.    At  the  feet  of  France 
History  and  Liberty  are  seated,  inscribing  the  names  of  great 
men,  and  weaving  coronets  to  reward  them.    In  the  extrême 

opra^m  of  tbo  p^itt^nt  aro  figura  o(  youths  studyiog  to 
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emulate  ihe  virlues  of  tbeir  predecessot*s.  this  dllegorieal 
représentation,  alibougli  ably  executed  in  ils  varions  parts, 
bas  been  criticised  for  Ihe  stiffness  of  design  tbat  prevails 
tbroiughout  it.  The  figure  of  France  is  14  feet  in  height.  On 
the  frieze  beneath  it  is  tbe  inscription,  in  gold  letters  : — 

Aux  grsakâû  hommes  la  patrie  reconnaissante. 

During  the  Resloration,  Uie  pediment  liad  in  its  tympanum  a 
radiant  cross,  and  the  inscription  ran  thus: — 

D.O.M.  sub  invoc.  S.Genovebç.  Lu<|L  XV.  dicavit.  Lu4.  XVIII.  resUtoU. 

Under  Uie  portico  are  bas-reliefs,  representing  Genios,  Sci- 
ence, Art,  Civil  Oourage,  etc.  From  tfae  centre  of  the  édifice 
rises  the  great  dôme,  springing  from  a  circular  gallery  sur- 
rounded  by  Z2  GorinthiaD  oolumas;  above  it  is  a  lantern, 
formerly  terroinated  by  a  gilded  bail  and  cross,  ¥rhich  are  to 
be  replaced  by  an  aUegorioaligare.  The  tolal  heiglit  of  tbe 
dôme  is  282  feet,  and  the  nunkber  oC  'Meps  np  to  the  liighest 
gallery  of  the  cupola  is  475%  Tite  construction  of  three  stone 
vaultings  one  over  Uie  other,  and  eaoh  independent  of  tbe 
rest,  is  a  curions  feature  of  this  édifice,  and,  from  the  extrême 
liglitness  and  élégance  witti  wbich  they  are  built,  cannot 
fail  to  atlract  tbe  attention  of  the  sci^^c  visitor.  The  pian 
of  the  church  is  a  Greelc  or  equilateral  cross,  the  walls  of  the 
four  members  of  which  ar^  exlernally  perfecUy  plain^  i^rilh 
tlie  exception  of  tbeir  frieze  and  comice.  Wilhin,  a  gallery 
and  colonnade  are  on  each  side  of  ^acli  of  the  four  members, 
forming  so  many  naves  wiUi  aisles.  Above  the  comice  of  tbe 
colonnade,  supported  by  €orinthian  columns,  wliich  are 
fluted,  and,  with  Iheir  entabl^ture,  are  of  Uie  richest  style  of 
décoration,  a  gallery  and  semicircular  Windows  are  placed, 
throwing  a  strong  light  into  ail  parts  of  the  building.  The 
length  of  eaoh  nave  is  99  feet  ;  the  vaultmg  is  riohiy  sculp- 
tured,  and  its  height  above  the  pavement  is  80  feet.  Tbe 
dôme,  62  feet  in  diameter  at  the  gallery,  rising  from  the  centre 
of  the  cross,  wasoriginally  supported  witbin  by  12  Gorinthian 
columns  ;  which,  from  theimperfeot  manner  of  tbeir  érection, 
threatened,  soon  after  being  finislted,  to  fall  and  to  ruin  the 
whole  édifice;  they  were  Uierefore  replaced  by  solîd  {ûlesof 
masonry,  the  plain  surfaces  of  which  are  rather  incongruoos 
with  the  rest  of  the  church.  On  thèse  piers  are  placed  bronze 
tablets  engraved  with  the  names  of  those  who  fell  in  tbe  Re« 
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Gros,  who  received  100,000  fr.  for  ils  exécution,  aAd  waS 
created  a  baron  iipon  a  visit  made  to  llie  cïiurch  by  Charles  X. 
Il  is  a  fine  composition,  extending  over  a  superficies  of  3,266 
square  feet.  Upon  the  lower  pari  are  four  groups,  uniled  lo- 
gether  hy  figures  of  angels  and  other  emblems,  each  of  which 
represenls  a  monarcli  of  France,  who,  by  tlie  lustre  of  his 
reign  or  the  influence  of  his  âge,  formed  an  epoch  in  the  his- 
lory  of  the  counlry.  Clovis,  Charlemagne,  St.  Louis,  and 
Louis  XVllL,  are  the  four  monarchs  so  designated;  and  they 
appear  to  render  liomage  to  Ste.  Geneviève,  vrho  is  descend- 
ing  towards  them  upon  a  clôud.  In  tlie  heavenly  régions  are 
seen  Louis  XVL,  Marie  Antoinelle,  Louis  XVIL,  and  Madame 
Elisabeth.  A  gleam  of  Ughl  at  the  loftiest  point  indieates  the 
abode  of  the  Deity.  The  pendentivesof  the  dôme  are  covered 
witli  paintings  byOérard,  representing€Iory,  France,  Justice, 
and  Deatb.  ]>tir ing  the  Revotulion,  the  walls  of  the  interior 
of  the  church  were  omameoted  witii  bas-reltefs  relating  to 
philosopbical  subjeotsj  In  1826,  tliese  were  ail  removed,  and 
tlie  objects  of  Gatholic  worship  placed  in  tiieir  stead.  The  in- 
terior is  now  perfeetly  emply,  wilhout  any  object  or  orna- 
ment  in  il  except  the  ardûtectural  décorations.  Statues  of 
Voltaire  and  other  greal  men  are  to  be  ptaced  bere  at  some 
future  lime,  and  the  gallei^  of  the  dôme  witli  the  pendentives 
is  now  being  painted^  to  correspimd  to  the  vaullieg  of  the 
dôme  itsélf.  Underneath  the  paveraient  of  the  ohurcli  is  an 
immense  séries  ofTaults,  the  entrance  to  wbich  is  at  the  east 
end,  below  wbat  was  formerly  the  choir^  Those  towards  the 
«ast  are  w^ell  lighted  by  Windows  ahove  the  ground,  and  the 
Taulted  roofs  are  supported.  by  Tasoan  columns.  In  those 
under  the  western  nave  jnonttmentsand  fiwereal  umsare 
arranged  after  the  Êishionof.  the  Roman  tombs  at  Pompeii. 
In  the  centre  are  two  connentrlc  circular  passages^  where  a 
loud  écho  repeatstbesmallest  sound  with  great force.  Within 
4hese  vaults  are  deposited  Uie  re mains  of  Yollaûre  and  Rous- 
seau, with  a  fine  marble  statue  of  the  former,  intended  for  the 
church  above.  Among  the  notabilities  buried  bere  are  the  illus- 
trious  mathematician,  Lagrange  ;  Bougainville,  the  circumna- 
vigator;  theDutch  admirai,  De  Winter;  Soufflot,  the  architect 
of  the  church  ;  Marshal  Lannes,  DukedeMontebello,  etc.  Mira- 
beau was  interred  hère,  with  great  pomp»  in  1791.  The  célé- 
bra led  apothéoses  of  Yoltahre  and  Rousseau  iook  place  hère  the 

famo  year.  Marat  was  iHiri^d  bere  ;  bulhis  remaio^i  as  well  a9 
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those  of'Mirabeau,  werç  afterwards  dep<mtheoniM$d  h^  ùfàet 
of  the  National  Government.  The  area  surrounding  the  church 
is  at  présent  undergoing  much  improvement,  and  whatever 
remained  unfinished  in  Uie  monument,  or  required  repair,  is 
now  executing  by  able  artists  and  arcbitects,  under  the  or* 
ders  of  government.  Two  large  and  magnificent  bronze  caa- 
délabra  are  placed  al  the  exlremity  of  the  rails  on  the  western 
side;  the  approach  to  the  eastern  end  is  improved,  and  the 
édifice  will  shortly  bave  ail  its  accessory  parts  worthy  of  its 
own  magnificence.  The  visitor  is  slrongly  recommended  not 
only  to  visit  the  vaiilts,  but  also  to  asoend  Uie  dôme;  which» 
from  behig  Uie  most  eleyated  building  in  Uie  capital,  affords 
a  View  at  once  the  most  extensive  and  the  most  reniarkable, 
Strangers  are  readily  admitted  on  applying  at  the  lodg^  and 
on  paying  a  small  gratuily. 

The  stranger  will  do  wêll  to  proceed  henoe  to 

St.  Jacques  du  Haut  Pas,  Zb2^  rue  St.  Jacques,  second 
district  church  of  I2lh  arrondissement.^^n  the  site  of  this 
church  a  chapel,  dépendent  on  the  bospital  du  Haut  Pas,  ex* 
isted  in  the  I4th  cenlury.  The  présent  structure  was  coin- 
menced  hi  1630;  tlie  first  stoae  beûig  laid  by  Gaston  of  Or- 
léans, brother  of  Louis  XIIL  When  Ihe  choir  was  built,  the 
Works  were  suspended,  but  were  resumed  in  1675,  by  the 
munificence  of  Anne  de  Bourbon,  Duchess  de  Loogueville, 
and  terminated  in  1684»  The  architecture  of  this  church  is 
Bot  remarkable  for  any  peeuliar  exceUeoce  or  élégance.  The 
plan  is  slighUy  cruciform:  thewest  end,  at  which  Uie  altar 
is  situated,  is  ciroular,  and  a  single  aisle  runs  round  both  the 
nave  and  choir.  The  différent  dates  of  the  building  are  easily 
perceptible  in  the  choir  and  aisles.  The  pictures  eontained 
in  the  church  are  below  mediocrily  ;  but  in  a  chapel  in  the 
nortliem  aisle  of  the  nave,  now  used  as  a  parochial  scfaooi, 
are  four  very  fine  painUngs  of  tlie  fiitbers  of  the  Latia 
<:hurch,  St.  Jérôme,  St.  Ambrose,  St.  Augustin,  and  St.  Gre- 
gory.  NoUiing  is  known  of  the  bistory  of  thèse  paintings,  nor 
of  how  they  came  into  possession  of  the  church;  but  they  are 
probably  by  Moise  Yalentin.  Gassini,  the  astronomer,  was 
buried  hère,  as  well  as  tlie  learaed  La  Hire  Gochio,  rector  of 
the  parish,  and  founder  of  the  hospital^  etc. 

Next  door  to  this  church  is  the 

Institution  Royale  des  Sourds  et  Muets.— For  this 
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rÉpéè,  wliô,  wilhoul  patronage,  and  wilh  a  fortune  not  ex- 
ceeding  £600  a-year,  underlook  lo  maintain  and  brîng  iip  al 
his  own  expiense  more  Ihan  40  deaf  and  diimb  pupils,  whom 
he  succeeded  in  instructing  toread  and  wrile,  to  comprehend 
ail  Ihe  diffîculties  of  grammar,  and  to  reduce  the  most  abstract 
mëtaphysical  ideas  lo  wriling.  The  Abbé  de  l'Épée  was  firsl 
brought  into  notice  by  llie  Emperor  Joseph  II.  on  his  visit  lo 
Ihe  French  capital  in  1777.  The  Queen,  Marie  Antoinette, 
soon  after  visited  the  school,  and  the  institution  was  ordered 
to  be  transferred  by  Government  to  a  convent  of  Celestins, 
-which  had  been  suppressed.  This,  however,  was  not  carried 
Into  effect  till  1785.  Tlie  Abbé  de  l'Épée,  dying  in  1790,  waâ 
succeeded  by  the  Abbé  Sicard,  who  carried  the  syslem  of  in- 
fitruclion  to  perfection.  During  the  Révolution  this  institu- 
tion was  transferred  to  the  buildings  of  the  Séminaire  de  St. 
Magloire,  rue  du  Faubourg  St.  Jacques,  where  it  still  con- 
tinues. The  number  of  gratuitous  pupils  is  80;  besides  which, 
10  are  admitted  to  half-pensions,  and  10  lo  three-quarter  pen- 
sions. The  number  of  boarders  is  unlimited.  To  be  admitted 
gratuitously  into  the  institution,  the  cliild  mnst  be  full  10 
years  old,  and  not  exceed  15,  and  must  présent  a  certificate 
from  the  authorities  of  his  parish,  setting  forlh  his  birth, 
baptism,  vaccination,  that  he  is  really  deaf  and  dumb,  and 
wilhoul  the  means  of  paying  for  éducation.  The  pupils  of 
both  sexes  remain  in  the  institution  six  years,  and  are  taught 
reading,  wriling,  arithmetic,  drawing,  engraving,  aiid  some 
trade.  The  terms  for  boarders  dépend  upon  the  circum- 
stances  of  their  parents,  but  the  common  standard  is  900  fr. 
a-year.  Strangers  are  admitted  lo  witness  the  public  exer- 
cises, which  generally  take  place  once  a-monlh,  are  highly 
interesting,  and  extremely  well  atlended.(i)  Besides  the 
gênerai  establishment,  there  is  also  a  gratuitous  day  school 
for  children  of  both  sexes.  From  90,000  fr.  lo  100,000  fr.  are 
annually  voted  by  the  Chambers  for  the  support  of  this  in- 
stitution. For  tickets  pf  admission,  application  must  be  made 
by  leller,  posl  paid,  lo  the  Director  of  this  institution  al  the 
house  itself. 

Nearly  opposite  St.  Jacques  du  Haut  Pas  is  Ihe  Convent  of 
the  Dames  de  la  Fisitati^n^  now  used  by  the  Sœurs  de  St. 
Michel.    On  the  same  side  of  the  slreet  were  the  convenls  of 

(1)  The  days  Of  examinatlOR  are  regularly  announced  in  Gauqh  ASiri 
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the  Ur$uîin$s  and  the  Femllmtines  ;  and  belweeû  tbe  làttef 
and  the  Convent  of  ths  f^al  de  Grâce  was  a  liouse  of  English 
Bénédictins,  where  part  of  tbe  remains  of  James  II.  was 
buried,  afler  bequeathing  bis  head,  heart,  and  bowels  to  the 
Brilisb  Golieges.(l  )    It  is  now  used  as  a  school. 

In  the  rue  d'Enfer,  behind  St,  Jacques  du  Eaut  Pas,  will  be 
found  the  Couvent  des  Dames  Carmélites,  where  MademoiseUft 
de  la  Yallière,  the  beautiful  mistress  of  Louis  XIV.,  took  the 
veil  in  1675,  as  Sœur  Louise  de  la  Miséricorde» 

The  rue  d'Enfer  will  lead  to 

L'Observatoire.— Upon  the  establishment  of  the  Academy 
of  Sciences  in  the  reign  of  Louis  XIY.,  Claude  Perrault  was 
charged  by  Colbert  to  prépare  a  design  for  this  édifice,  which 
was  begun  in  1667,  and  finished  in  1672.  Wben  the  build- 
ing was  considérable  advanced,  John  Dominic  de  Cassini,  tht 
astronomer,  whom  Colbert  had  sent  for  from  Bologna,  came 
to  Paris.  He  found  the  structure  so  ill  adapted  for  astrono- 
mical  observations,  that,  at  bis  suggestions,  several  altéra- 
tions were  made,  but  still  there  is  no  part  of  the  old  building 
from  which  they  can  be  made  with  accuracy.  The  principal 
pile  forms  a  parallelogram  of  90  feet  by  82,  to  which  bave 
been  added  on  the  south  two  octagonal  towers,  that  give  a 
greater  extension  to  tlie  front.  In  the  north  front  is  a  pnn 
Jection  of  24  feet,  wliich  forms  the  enlrance.  The  platfom 
wliich  crowns  the  édifice  is  85  feet  from  the  ground.  Neither 
wood  nor  iron  were  used  in  its  construction.  Thewhole  build* 
ing  is  of  stone,  and  ail  the  rooms  and  staircases  are  vaulted. 
The  principal  part  of  this  édifice  being  found  useless,  a  low 
«mail  building  bas  been  erected  on  the  east,  in  which  neariy 
ail  the  observations  are  made.  This  structure  is  so  disposed, 
that  the  two  latéral  fronts  are  parallel,  and  the  two  othen 
perpendicular,  to  the  meridian  Une,  which  forms  its  axis,  and 
which  is  traced  on  the  floor  of  a  large  room  at  the  second 
fitory.  This  line,  prolonged  to  the  soutli  and  the  north,  ex- 
tends  on  one  side  to  CoUioure,  and  the  other  to  Dunkirk.  The 
meridian  line,  which  divides  this  building  into  two  equal 
parts,  is  ttie  point  from  which  French  aslronomers  reckoD 
their  longitude;  its  direction  is  marked  by  an  obelisk  at 

(0  Part  of  the  remains  of  James  II.  wer^  found  some  years  ago  at  SL 
i;ermain,  vihere  be  died,  and  ahandsome  tomb  was  erected  over  tbea 
In  the  church  of  that  place,  by  tbe  munificence  of  George  IV.  It  was 
the  rashion  in  those  days  to  bave  dlfTerent  places  of  tniomc&t  for  dif- 
férent parti  of  tbe  body  ol  dlitfpgutohea  perioq^ 
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Montmartre,  the  distance  of  which  from  the  Observatory  is 
pearly  three  English  miles  and  a  half.  lis  prolongation,  ex- 
tending  from  Dunlcirlc  to  Baroelona,  served  to  measure  the 
quarter  of  tlie  terrestrial  meridian,  wliicli  is  calculated  to  be 
equal  to  5,130,740  loises.(l)  Tbe  line  of  the  southern  front 
of  the  Observatory  corresponds  with  that  of  the  latitude  of 
Paris,  which  crosses  France  parallel  to  the  equator.  This 
line,  and  the  meridian  crossing  each  other  at  the  centre 
Qf  the  southern  front  of  the  Obseriratory,  hâve  served  for  the 
point  of  departure  of  numerous  triangles,  from  which  bas 
been  projected  the  gênerai  map  of  France,  called  Carte  de 
Cassini  or  de  V Observatoire,  in  182  sheets.  Underneath  the 
building  are  some  subterranean  chambers,  now  no  longer 
used,  which  were  originally  constructed  for  making  astrono- 
mical  observations  by  means  of  openings  through  tlie  roof 
of  the  édifice,  for  experiments  on  gravitation,  etc.  On  the 
first  floor  is  a  télescope  22  feet  in  length,  and  22  inches  in 
diameter,  not  now  used  ;  there  is  also  an  achromatic  télescope 
of  large  dimensions.  The  collection  of  modem  télescopes 
and  astronomical  instruments  of  ail  kinds  attached  to  this 
institution  is  exceedingly  good.  On  the  second-floor  is  a 
spacious  room,  containing  globes,  varions  magnetic  instru- 
ments, the  meridian  line  upon  the  floor,  and  the  marble  statue 
of  Cassini,  who  died  in  1712,  at  the  âge  of  87  years.  Upon 
the  floor  of  another  room  is  a  universal  chart,  engraved  by 
Ghazelles  and  Sedileau.  Upon  the  roof  of  this  édifice,  which 
is  formed  of  thick  stones,  is  an  anemometer,  which  indicates 
the  direction  of  the  wind,  upon  a  dial  placed  under  the  vault 
of  one  of  the  rooms.  There  are  also  hère  two  pluviameters, 
for  ascertaining  the  quaniity  of  rain  which  f^Us  at  Paris  in  a 
year.  A  wellnselected  library,  for  the  use  of  the  professors 
and  observers,  is  attached  to  the  establishment,  and  a  fine 
mural  circle  was  erected  by  the  munificence  of  the  Duke 
d'Angouléme.  The  building  on  the  east  is  entered  from  the 
first  floor  of  the  principal  structure.  It  contains  various  in- 
struments, and  among  oihers  a  transit  instrument  to  observe- 
the  meridian  passage  of  the  sun.  The  roof  of  this  small 
building,  and  of  the  cupola  of  Ihe  upper  platform,  open  in 
various  parts,  by  means  of  simple  mechanical  arrangements; 
and  observations  are  made  hère,  every  night,  wlien  the 

(1)  The  ten-miUionth  part  of  this  length  has  been  adopted  for  the 
mçtre^  or  standard  of  lon^;  measure  in  France. 
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weaUier  pamlts.  The  Bureau  des  Longitudes  holds  ils  sittings 
at  the  Observatory,  which  is  open  to  slrangers  every  day. 
Untii  1811,  the  front  of  the  Ohservatory  wasin  great  part 
hidden  hy  houses  and  other  buildings,  which  bave  since  beeo 
tal^en  down.  It  is  now  surrounded  hy  a  terrace,  according 
to  the  original  plan  of  Perrault,  and  the  outer  court  is  en- 
closed  by  palisades  and  two  modem  pavillons.  A  wide 
avenue,  planted  v^ith  trees,  extends  in  a  straight  line  from 
thèse  pavillons  to  the  railing  of  the  garden  of  the  Luxembourg, 
and  from  thence  to  the  walk  in  front  of  the  centre  of  the  palace. 

On  the  vacant  spot  between  the  palisades  of  the  garden  and 
those  of  the  Observalory  against  the  wall  to  the  east,  the  un- 
fortunate  Marshal  Ney  was  shot  in  December,  1815. 

Close  by  the  observalory  is  the 

Hospice  des  Enfans  Trouvés  et  des  Orphelins,  74,  rue 
d'Enfer,  which  was  founded  by  St.  Vincent  de  Paule,  in  1G38, 
and  through  the  exerlipns  of  the  same  beuevolenl  man  was 
improved  and  augmented  at  several  periods  between  that 
time  and  the  year  1648.  The  establishment  was  first  silualed 
near  the  Porte  SI.  Victor,  and  aflerwards  at  Bicôlre  ;  but  was 
removed  from  the  la  lier  place  soon  after  1648,  to  the  Couvent 
of  St.  Lazare. — ^In  1667,  on  a  decreeof  the  Parlement,  the 
managers  of  the  institution  erecled  the  Hospice  des  Orphelins 
in  the  Faubourg  St.  Antoine,  and  placed  the  Enfans  Trouvés 
at  the  corner  of  the  Parvis  Notre  Dame.  At  the  Révolution, 
the  latler  were  removed  to  their  présent  house,  formerly  the 
Couvent  of  the  Prêtres  de  TOratoire.  Al  the  same  time  the 
ancienl  abbey  of  Port  Royal,  in  the  rue  de  la  Bourbe,  and  in 
the  immédiate  neighbourhood,  was  appropriated  to  the  same 
purposes.  The  latler  is  now  a  lying-in  hospilal,  and  the 
former  is  only  appropriated  to  cbildren.  For  a  ctiild  to  be 
received  al  Ihis  hospilal  ifis  necessary  Ihat  a  cerlificate  of  ils 
abandonmenl  should  bc  produced,  signed  by  a  commissary  of 
police.  (1  )   This  officer  cannot  refuse  to  give  such  a  cerlificate 

(1)  Formerly  Uie  greatest  facilities  existed  with  regard  to  the  admi»- 
rion  or  chlldren  into  tbis  hospilal,  and  into  similar  institutions  tbrougb- 
out  France  ;  but  it  was  found  that  tbis  circumstance  had  produced  a 
bad  effect  on  the  national  character,  and  had  been  made  a  bad  use  of. 
A  box,  calied  a  tour^  may  still  be  seen  in  tbe  wall  near  the  gâte  of  tbis 
hospital  (and  this  was  also  the  ruie  in  ail  French  foundling  hospitals), 
whfch  woriied  on  a  pivot,  and,  on  a  bcAl  beingrung  was  turned  round 
by  thepersons  inside  to  receive  any  cbild  Ihat  might  he  put  within  1». 
As  soon  as  the  infant  was  depositcd  in  this  box,  it  was  agaln  turued 
round,  and  tbe  molher  or  party  deposittog  lUe  chUd  was  oevçr  agaia 
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on  being  applied  to;  but  it  is  bis  duty  to  admonish  ihe  mo* 
ther  or  party  abandoning  the  child,  and  to  procure  for  them 
assistance  from  the  bospital  fund,  in  case  of  tbeir  consenting 
to  retain  and  support  the  child  themselves.  Ëvery  encou- 
ragement is  given  to  persons  who  give  up  the  idea  of  aban- 

aUowed  to  see  it,  'without  formally  recognfzing  it,  and  'wlthdrawin^  it 
flrom  the  hospital.   No  questloes  o(  any  liind  used  to  be  asked  on  the 
occasion  of  the  deposit  being  made;  no  one  was  seen,  and  the  whoie 
was  conducted  as  clandestinely  as  possible.    Déclarations  of  the  cbild's 
name  or  quaiity,  that  used  sometimes  to  be  made  on  paper,  and  eilher 
attached  to  the  infant  ordelivered  attfae  bureau  of  tiie  bospital,  were 
carefuUy  kepl,  and  it  was  always  possible  to  effect  the  récognition  of 
â  child  after  any  lapse  of  time.    Thèse  régulations  prevented  infanti- 
cide in  a  great  many  cases,  but  they  by  no  means  hindered  the  fréquent 
récurrence  of  tliat  crime,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  they  acted  as  a  direct 
encouragement  to  the  production  of  illegitimate  children.   Parents, 
too,  altbough  married,used  to  maké  use  of  thèse  institutions  as  a  means 
of  getting  rid  of  their  offspring,  and  thèse  abuses  became  serious 
topicsof  complaint  at  atanost  ail  the  rx>unclls-general  of  departments. 
Another  abuse  of  the  institution  existed.   Ali  children  that  were  not 
affected  by  sickness  were  put  out  to  nurse,  either  in  the  capital  or  the 
towns  where  the  hospitals  existed,  but  generally  in  the  country,  and 
mothers  who  had  thusabandoned  tbeir  offspring  used  to  présent  them- 
selves as  nurses  at  the  bo^itals,  wherc  they  ran  the  chance  of  receiv- 
Ing  tbeir  own  children  back  ngain  as  public  nursiings,  or  else  did  so 
receive  them  by  the  indulgent  connivance  ôf  the  adnninistrators  ;  thus 
they  used  to  receive  pay  from  the  state  for  tbe  support  of  thelr  chil- 
dren, and  kept  them  at  home  after  having  donc  little  more  than  go 
tbrough  the  formality  of  depositing  them  in  the  tour.    The  capital,  too, 
from  its  central  position,  used  to  receive  a  great  numl)er  of  foundiings 
ttom  the  country,  with  the  support  ôf  w  hich  the  municipality  was, 
tberefore,  unjuslly  burtheoed  ;  and  the  same  circumstances  operated 
very  prejudiclally  in  olher  parts  of  l'rance.    Kotwilhstantîing,  too,  ail 
tbe  care  taken  of  the  infants,  the  mortallty  among  those  brought  up 
by  strange  nurses  is  far  greater  tban  what  usually  oecurs  among  infants 
brought  up  at  home,  and  thus  an  indirect  specie^  of  inranlicide  was 
encouraged,  under  an  appearance  of  charity.    The  result  of  Ihese  clr- 
camstances  bas  been  the  adoption  of  a  ncw  method  of  admission,  the 
partial  suppression  of  the  tmirg^  and  improved  régulations  wilh  regard 
to  the  nurses,  by  which  fraud  is  greatly  checked.    The  new  régulations 
came  into  force  in  P.iris  during  the  autumn  of  1837,  and  havehitherto 
been  attended  wfth  satlsfactory  results.   An  increase  of  infanticides 
has,  bowever,  taken  placé  but  which,  it  is  hoped,  wiU  not  continue,  as 
appears  from  the  following  oftlcial  return  of  the  bodies  of  foundiings 
exposed  annually  at  the  Morgue,  from  1830  to  1838.   From  September, 
J830,  to  September,  1831,  32;  from  1831  to  1832,  16;  from  1832  to  1833,  25; 
from  1833  to  1834,  20;  from  1834  to  1885, 17;  from  1835  to  1836, 17;  from 
1836  to  1837, 24  ;  from  1837  to  1838, 40.    This  gives  for  the  Orstseven  years 
an  averageofrather  more  than  21  bodies  of  infants  perannum  ;  whereas. 
In  J837"8,  a  period  which  corresponds  to  the  new  measures  adopted  for 
tbe  admission  of  foundiings,  the  number  has  been  4U,  which  is  nearly 
double  of  the  above  annual  aVerage,  and  does  notincUuIe  the  numbers 
of  those  wbiCb  were  sent  direct  to  the  cemcteries  Instead  of  to  Iho 
Morgue. 
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éoning (heir  ofl^ring,  and c<Misent  to  aippori  fhtm  nihGm. 
Of  the  chîldren  received  in  the  hospital,  those  that  are  healthy 
are  put  ont  to  nurse  in  ttie  country,  ttiose  tliat  are  sickly  are 
retained  at  the  liospital  as  long  as  their  healtli  requires  it. 
Nurses  from  the  country,  of  good  cliaracter,  arrive  daily  at 
the  hospital  in  searcli  of  employaient  of  this  nature,  and  re- 
ceive  from  8  fîr.  to  4  fr.a-month  for  each  child,  according  io 
its  âge.    They  are  kept  hère  a  few  days,  and  leave  after  tlicir 
cliarges  are  assigned  to  them  ;  care  being  taken  at  the  same 
time  to  assign  chiidren  to  nurses  living  as  far  as  possible  from 
the  birth-places  of  their  nursiings.    After  two  years  of  âge, 
if  their  health  admits  of  it,  they  are  transferred  to  the  orphan 
department.    It  appears,  by  an  ofiQcial  return,  that  the  num- 
bers  of  chiidren  received  in  the  Foundling  Hospital  of  Paris 
bave  been  as  follows  since  1830: — 
1830      1831       1832      1833      1834       1835      1836      1837 
6,238     6,6G7     4,982     4,803     4,941     4,877     4,792     4,644 
This  last  numberfor  1837  was  composed  as  follows  :--ChiI- 
dren  sent  from  the  Lying-in  Hospital,  1,627  ;  from  the  Préfec- 
ture of  Police,  26  ;  from  the  hospitals  of  Paris,  401  ;  chiidren 
bom  in  Paris,  and  deposiled  with  certificates  of  birth,  1,237; 
ditto,  without  certiDcates,  746  ;  chiidren  born  out  of  Paris, 
and  deposited  with  certificates  of  birth,  377  ;  ditto,  without 
certificates,  99;  chiidren  deposited  without  any  documents 
at  ail,  131;  total,  4,644.    Out  of  this  number,  443  are  be- 
lieved  lo  hâve  been  legitimate,  and  4,201  illegitimate.    They 
were  ail  newly  born,  with  the  exception  of  149.    During 
1837,  there  were  aiso  relumed  to  the  hospital  from  the 
nurses  349  chiidren,  and  315  were  reslored  to  their  mo- 
tliers.    The  number  of  deaths  was  1^458,  or  rather  less  than 
1  in  3  ;  of  the  chiidren  restored  to  their  mothers,  the  mor- 
talily  was  ascertained  lo  be  only  l  in  14.    The  number  of 
chiidren  to  be  found  in  the  hospital  at  any  given  time  is  gène- 
rally  about  150;  but  on  December  31,  1837,  it  amounted  to 
only  98.    At  the  same  date,  the  number  of  chiidren  belongmg 
to  the  institution  placed  out  at  nurse  in  the  country,  and  ex- 
isling,  was  15,719.    The  total  expansé  of  this  institution  for 
1837  was— internai  service  of  the  hospital,  129,602  fr.  52  c.; 
extemal  ditto,  l,532,205fr.  60c.:  total,  l,661,808fr.  12c.— The 
physician  to  the  institution  is  Dr.  Baron.  Surgeons,  Drs.  Au- 
vity  and  Thevenolde  St.  Biaise.  The  internai  arrangements  of 
this  hospital  are very  admirable.  The  chiidren  are  first  plaçe4 


in  à  gênerai  reception-rooni)  caUed  La  Créekê^  where  they 
are  visited  in  the  moming  by  the  médical  attendants,  and  as- 
Mgned  lo  the  différent  inflrmaries.  Thèse  are  four  in  num- 
ber:  for  médical  cases  ;  for  surgical  cases;  formeasles;  and 
for  ophthalmic  cases.  In  each  of  thèse  rooms,  as  well  as  in 
the  Crèche^  cradies  are  placed  round  the  walls  in  rows»  and 
several  nurses  are  constanlly  employed  in  attending  to  them. 
A  sloping  bed  is  placed  in  front  of  the  fire,  on  which  the  chil- 
dren  who  require  ît  are  laid,  and  small  chairs  are  ranged  in  a 
warm  corner,  in  which  children  of  sufficient  âge  and  strength 
are  placed  sitting  upriglit  during  part  of  the  day.  The  ut* 
most  cleanlmess  prevails,  and  every  thûig  is  conducted  with 
the  greatest  care  and  vigilance. 

In  close  connection  with  this  benevolent  institution,  and 
witlûn  the  same  buildings,  is  the  Hospice  det  Orphelins^ 
which,  till  within  a  short  time  since,  was  placed  m  the  fau*- 
bourg  St.  Antome,  but  was  removed  hither  fï>om  objects  of 
economy  and  better  management.  It  was  origUially  fbunded 
in  1669  for  orphan  giris,  but,  in  1809,  orphan  boys  were  also 
admitted.  Children  after  two  years  of  âge  are  transferred 
hither  from  the  Enfans  Trouvés;  other  children  also,  whose 
parents  are  dead,  or  whose  parents  certify  that  they  bave  not 
Ihe  means  of  supporting  them,  are  received  hère,  from  the 
âges  of  two  to  fourteen,  by  order  of  the  Prefect  of  the  Seine. 
Poor  persons  falling  ill,  and  being  obliged  to  go  to  an  hospital, 
may  at  once  send  their  children  hère  en  dépôt,  unlil  Ihey  are 
themselves  cured  and  able  to  return  to  their  occupations. 
They  are  ail  educated  ïn  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic, 
and  are  placed  out  in  yarious  trades,  when  tlie  time  of  their 
résidence  is  expired.  The  treatment  they  expérience  is  one 
of  great  care  and  kindness,  and  the  institution  bas  been  very 
•successful  m  producing  useful  members  of  society.  The 
number  of  children  received  hère  from  the  Enfans  Trouvés, 
in  1837,  was  132;  from  other  sources  of  admission,  160;  and 
the  number  of  children  returned  to  the  hospice  was  313  :  total 
admissions,  595.  The  number  of  cliildren  restored  to  their 
parents  during  the  same  time  was  115;  ditto  placed  out  in 
Paris,  119;  ditto  in  the  country,  222;  deaths^35.  The  total 
number  of  children  in  the  hospice  on  the  31st  December,  1837, 
was  141,  and  the  number  of  children  connected  with  the  in* 
stltution,  placed  out  in  the  capital  or  the  country,  and  exist- 

l0g  at  tb«  samQ  date,  was  914*  as  wm  as  cbUdrea  faU  iU  itt 
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this  liosplce  thej  are  transferred  to  the  Hôpital  des  Enfant 
Malades,  The  expenses  of  Ihis  hospice,  for  1837,  were— in- 
iernal  service,  111,483  fr.  ;  external  service,  lli,486fr.;  total, 
222,969  fr.  The  phjsician  attached  to  this  institution  is  Dr. 
Kapeler. 

Both  this  and  the  preceding  establishment  are  under  the 
especial  superintendence  of  the  Sœurs  de  St,  Kincent  de 
Paule^  or  Sœurs  de  Charitit  and  it  is  impossible  to  speak  in 
too  high  terms  of  the  enlightened  and  unwearying  tendemess 
and  benevolence  which  tliey  display  in  the  exercise  of  their 
Sanctions.  Great  praise  is  aiso  due  to  the  administrators. 
Admission  is  readily  granted  to  strangers  desirous  of  visiting 
both  thèse  institutions,  on  application  at  the  bureau,  and 
great  attention  is  paid  in  pointing  out  ail  tlie  objects  virorthj 
of  notice.  Humane  visitors,  however,  cannot  avoid  the  im- 
pression of  painful  feelings  on  witnessing  the  sufiTerings  of 
sick  chiidren,  the  existence  of  most  of  whom  is  due  to  crimi- 
nal  im  providence. 

A  little  beyond  is  Ihe 

Infirmerie  de  Marie  Thérèse,  S6,  rue  d'Enfer.— This 
hospital,  founded  by  theViscountess  de  Chateaubriand,  in  Oc» 
tober,  1819,  dérives  ils  name  from  the  Dauphiness,  who  be- 
came  its  protectress.  The  persons  received  hère  are  sick 
ecclesiaslics,  and  sick  or  inflrm  ladies,  natives  or  foreigners. 
The  bouse  contains  60  beds,  35  for  priests,  and  25  for  ladies  ; 
but  the  institution  beingdestined  for  persons  who  hâve  moved 
jn  respectable  society,  the  furniture,  linen,  food,  etc.,  are 
greatly  superior  to  \vhat  are  found  in  common  hospitals.  The 
inmates  are  attended  by  the  S<Burs  de  St.  Fincent  de  Poule. 
The  infirmary  is  supported  by  voluntary  contributions,  and 
the  sale  of  chocolaté,  syrups,  etc.,  of  excellent  quality. 

At  the  extremily  of  the  rue  St.  Jacques  is  the  Barrière  dtAr- 
cueilt  or  de  St,  Jacques,  immediately  inside  of  which  the 
GUILLOTINE  is  erected  whenever  it  becomes  necessary  to 
carry  the  last  sentence  of  the  law  into  effect  This  spot  was 
judiciously  selecled  as  being  far  removed  from  the  busy  parts 
of  the  capital.  This  circumslance,  added  to  the  early  hour  at 
which  exécutions  generally  take  place,  tends  to  diminish  the 
throng  that  might  otherwise  be  attracted  by  the  melancholy 
cérémonial;;  and,  together  with  the  feelings  of  the  govem- 
ment,  as  weli  as  of  the  nation  at  large,  dissuade  the  people 
from  indulging  in  a  spirit  of  cruel  curiosity.  Persons  desirous 


ot  seeiog  the  guillotine,  witliout  witn^ssiag  an  etôctilion, 
maydoso  bywritingto  M.Henri,  31,  rue  des  Marais,  fau- 
bourg du  Temple,  staling  tlieir  wish  to  that  effect,  wilh  llie 
day  and  hour  that  may  suit  Ihem.  M.  Henri  will  then  take 
care  to  iiave  tliem  shown  tlie  fatal  machine,  and  to  bave  ex^ 
plained  ils  mode  of  opération.  Tlie  fee  required  is  20  fr.,  but 
the  party  may  consist  of  any  number  of  persons. 

Outside  the  Barrière  d'Enfer,  on  tbe  Route  d'Orléans,  is  the 

Maison  de  Retraite,  or  Hospics;  de  Larocuefougauld. 
— This  bouse,  which  is  now  devoted  to  the  réception  of  old 
servants  of  the  hospitals,  and  other  aged  and  infirm  persons, 
was  orighially  established  by  the  Frères  de  la  (Iharité,  under 
the  tille  of  Maison  Royale  de  Santé,  for  \%  soldiers,  and  the 
same  number  of  ecclesiastics»  The  buildings  were  erected 
afler  the  designs  ofAntoUie,  and  in  1S02  were  devoted  to  thelr 
présent  purpose.  Persons  wbo  are  60  years  of  âge  and  up- 
wards  pay  200  fr.  a-year,  and  those  that  are  inOrm,  250  fr. 
Infirm  persons,  of  small  fortune,  upwards  of  20  years  of  âge, 
may  treat  for  admission  by  paying  down  a  sum  according  to 
their  âge,  etc.,  which  gradually  rises  from  700  fr.  to  3,600  fr. 
The  number  of  beds  is  110.  The  house  furnishes  food,  fire^ 
medicines,  etc.,  and  the  iSamrs  de  Charité  attend  this  in- 
stitution, which  may  be  visited  by  applying  to  the  porter. 

Near  this  place  are  the 

Catacombs.— Thèse  immense  réceptacles  for  the  bones  of 
the  dead  were  devoted  to  that  purpose  in  1784,  when  the 
Council  of  Slate  issued  a  decree  for  clearhig  the  cemetery  of 
the  Innocents,  and  for  removing  ils  contents,  as  well  as  those 
of  other  cemeteries,  into  tbe  quarries  that  Jliad  existed  from  a 
remote  period  beneath  the  southern  part  of  Paris,  and  by 
which  the  Observatory,  the  Luxembourg,  the  Odéon,  the 
Val  de  Grâce,  the  Panlhéon,  the  rues  de  la  Harpe,  de  St. 
Jacques,  deTournon,de  Yaugirard,  and  several  other  streets, 
were  completely  undermined.  (1)    Som&Nexcavations  having 

(1)  Tbe  ascertained  «xtent  of  tbe  quarrte»  under  tbe  surface  of  Paris 
is  674,800  mètres,  or  about  200  acres  >*viz*  under  tbe  public  roads  or 
streets,  182,850,  and  under  tbe  otber  parts  of  tbe  clty,  491,050;  but  it  is 
probable  tbat  tbejr  extend  to  a  much  greater  superQcies.  Judging  by 
variations  of  tbe  surface,  by  the  Assures  wbieb  bave  talieu  place,  and 
by  tbose  wblch  are  still  occasionally  ocourring,  It  may  be  presumed 
tbat  tbese  excavations  occupy  about  one-sixtb  of  tbe  sub-surface  of  tbe 
capital.  The  galleries  wblcb  bave  been  traced  under  tbe  public  ways 
,fire  in  lenpitb  upWArds  of  25,000  mètres  ;  but  tbis  is  small  in  proportion 
to  tbe  tengiu  oi  tbop«  wM«tk  aro  un4«r  otb«r  paid  ot  tbe  turUftc^.  Vm 

30, 
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taken  place»  a  spécial  commtssim  was  appointed  iù  direét 
such  Works  as  migbt  be  required.  Engineers  and  workmen 
were  immediately  employed  to  examine  the  whole  of  the 
quarries,  and  prop  Uie  streeUi  roads,  churches,  palaces,  and 
buildings  of  ail  kinds,  whicb  were  in  danger  of  being  en- 
gulpbed.  The  thoughi  of  cenverting  Ihe  quarries  into  Cata- 
combs  originated  wilb  M.  Lenoir,  lieutenant-general  of  Ihe 
police.  That  part  of  the  quarries  under  the  Plaine  de  Mont 
Souris  was  allotted  for  tbispurpose;  a  h<Mise,  known  hj  the 
name  ot  la  Tombe  Iisoire,  or  Isoitard{(rom  a  famous  robber, 
who  once  infested  that  neighbourhood),  on  the  old  road  to 
Orléans,  was  purchased,  with  a  pièce  of  ground  adjoining; 
and  every  préparation  was  made  by  sinkioga  shaft,  propping 
up  the  cavilies,  and  walling  offvarious  portions,  for  receiThig 
their  future  contents.  The  oeremony  of  consecraling  the 
Catacooibs  was  performed  wità  great  solemnity  on  'the  7th 
of  Âpril,  178C,  and  on  the  same  day  the  removal  from  the  ce- 

quarters  under  whlcb  the  principal  portion  of  thèse  quarries  lîe  are  the 
faubourgs  St.  Marcel,  St.  Jacques,  St.  Germain,  and  Challlot.  The  quan- 
tlty  of  stone  which  has  been  furnished  by  thèse  quarries  forbuUdins 
may  be  estimated  at  11,000,000  cnbic  mètres;  one-Dflh  of  -uhich  had 
probahly  been  eut  tnto  rectan(;ular  pièces,  and  the  rest  used  as  rouSh 
stones.  AU  thèse  coUeaed  into  one  mass  wonld  form  a  cube  of  up- 
wards  of  220  mètres  square  on  each  face,  and  of  more  than  three  Urnes 
thé  height  of  the  to\ivers  of  Notre  Dame.  The  quarries  witbin  the  de- 
parUnent  of  the  Seine  are  932  in  numher,producingannualIy  materials 
worth  9,843,660  fr.,  and  employing  4,015  worlimen.  Thèse  resulU  may 
be  thus  divided  :— 

Ko,  o(  Quarries. 
Challc  .  .  5 
Clay  .  .  55 
Buiiding-4t«Be  610 
Lime^tone  .  17 
Plaster  of  Paris  l6l 
Sand  .  .  48 
Mill-stone      .     36 

Total  932  9,843,660  4,015 

The  value  of  the  produce  of  thèse  quarries  must  bave  been  much  more 
considérable  in  i834and  1885, 'when  tnnumerable  huiMIngs  were  erect- 
ing  in  Paris  and  the  banlteue.  The  numt>ers  of  permissions  for  opening 
new  quarries  for  those  two  years  were  194  and  184  ;  while  those  annulled 
-were  50  and  75.  Of  the  1,993  workmen  annually  employed  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Seine,  there  bave  been  56  killed  withf  n  the  last  12  years  ; 
being  in  the  proportion  of  l  in  428  per  annnm.  In  tlie  quarries  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Seine,  which  employ  2,820  workmen,  there  bave  been 
38  ktlled  in  9  years  ;  being  in  the  proportion  of  l  in  520  per  annum.  The 
average  of  roen  annuaUy  kliied  of  the  whoie  ntimher  emplojed  w||hl|| 
(he  départaient  t«  t  in  47i 


Annual  Produce. 

No.  ofMen. 

17,400  fr. 

20 

180,600 

100 

3/Mm,l60 

2,075 

241,500 

50 

6,081,600 

1,615 

163,200 

225 

150,200 

ao 

tnelerj^  began.   This  work  was  always  ftettùmeà  at  ulght; 
Ihe  bones  were  brought  in  funeral  cars,  covered  wilh  a  pall, 
and  followed  by  priests,  chanting  the  service  of  the  dead,  and 
when  they  reached  the  Catacombs  ihe  bones  were  shot  down 
the  shaft.  The  tombstones,  monuments,  etc.,  not  claimed  by 
tbe  familles  of  the  deceased,  were^emoved  and  arranged  in 
a  field  belonging  to  the  Tombe  Issoire  ;  some  of  them  were 
very  curions  ;  and  among  th^m  was  the  leaden  coffin  of  Mme. 
de  Pompadour.  They  were  ail  destroyed  howeyer  during  the 
Révolution  ;  and  a  guinguette  was  erected  on  the  spot.    The 
cemeteries  of  St.  Eustache  and  St.  Etienne  des  Grés  having 
been  suppressed  in  1787,  the  bones  from  them  were  removed 
to  this  gênerai  deposit,  by  order  of  the  government.    The 
Catacombs  served  also  as  convenient  réceptacles  for  those 
who  perished  in  popular  commotions  or  massacres.    The 
bones,  when  flrst  brougfit  to  the  Catacombs^  were  heaped  up 
withoul  any  kind  of  order,  except  that  tliose  from  each  cerne- 
tery  were  kept  separate.    In  1810,  a  regular  System  of  piling 
up  the  bones  was  commenced  nnder  the  direction  of  M.  Héri- 
cart  de  Thury.    Openings  were  made  to  obtain  air,  channels 
were  formed  to  carry  off  the  water,  steps  were  constructed 
from  the  lower  to  the  upper  excavations,  pillars  erected  to 
support  the  dangerous  parts  of  the  roof,  and  tlie  skulls  and 
bones  built  up  along  tlie  walls*    The  principal  outrance  to 
the  Catacombs  is  near  the  Barrière  d'Enfer  :  but  for  some 
years  past  admission  into  tliem  bas  been  slrictly  inlerdicted 
on  account  of  the  dangerous  state  of  the  roofs  of  thequarries. 
A  few  persons  bave  by  great  interest  been,  by  the  prefect  of 
police,  lately  allowed  to  enter;  but,  in  gênerai,  the  faculty 
of  admission  may  be  said  to  be  impossible  to  be  obtained  ; 
we,  however,  subjoin  a  brief  description  of  them,  in  order 
that  an  idea  may  be  formed  of  their  contents.    The  staircase 
down  to  the  Catacombs  consists  of  90  steps  ;  at  the  bottom  of 
which  a  séries  of  galleries  conducts  to  that  of  Port  Mahon, 
so  called  from  an  old  soldier,  who  worked  hère  and  amused 
himself,  in  bis  leisure  hours,  for  6  years,  in  carving  out  of  the 
stone  a  plan  of  Port  Mahon,  where  he  had  been  long  a  pri- 
soner.    At  a  short  distance  from  this  spot  are  some  enormous 
fragments  of  stone  nicely  balanced  on  a  base,  hardly  ex- 
ceeding  a  point,  and  in  this  equilibrium  they  bave  remained 
for  more  than  two  centuries.    About  200  yards  further  on  is 

tbe  vçstibule  of  thç  GatacpmbSf  IV  is  of  aa  octagonal  fomit 
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On  the  fiiddS  of  the  door  are  two  slooe  benche^,  and  two 
pillars  of  tbe  Toscan  order.    Over  the  door  is  the  foUowing 
inscription: — Hat  ultra  metoi  requiescunt    beatam  spem 
spectantes.    The  vestibule  opens  into  a  long  gaUery  lined 
i¥ith  bones  from  tlie  floor  to  the  roof,    The  arm,  leg,  and 
thigh  bones  are  in  front,  elosely  and  regularly  piled  together» 
and  their  uniformity  is  relieved  hy  three  rows  of  skulls  at 
equal  distances.   Behind  thèse  are  thrown  the  smaller  bones. 
This  gallery  conducts  to  several  rooros,  resembling  chapeU, 
lined  witti  bonçs  variously  arranged;  aad  in  the  centre,  or  in 
niches  of  the  walls^  are  vases  and  altars,  some  of  v^hich  are 
formed  of  bones,  and  others  are  ornamented  with  skulls  of 
différent  sizes.  Thèse  chapels  contain  numerous  inscriptions  ; 
one  is  called  the  Tombeaudela  HévoluUon,  anotlierthe  Tomr 
beau  des  Fictimet,  and  they  contain  the  bodies  of  those  wbo 
perished  either  in  the  early  period  of  the  Révolution,  or  in 
the  massacres  of  the  2d  and  3d  September.    On  a  large  stone 
pillar  is  tlie  inscription  I^ementQ^  quia  pulvis  es;  and  in  an- 
other  are  sentences  taken  from  tiie  work  of  Thomas  à  Kempis, 
'*  The  Imitation  of  Christ."    Hère  too,  is  a  fountaui,  in  vrhich 
some  golden  tish  were  put,  and  in  wliich  they  lived  but  did 
not  spawn.    The  spring  was  discovered  by  the  workmea; 
the  basin  was  made  for  their  use»  and  a  subterraneous  aque- 
duct  carries  off  the  waters,   M.  Hérlcart  de  Thury  nam^  it 
la  Source  d'Oubli,  but  it  |s  now  called  Fontaine  de  la  SamO' 
ritainejjTom  an  inscription  of  the  words  of  Christ  to  the  Sa- 
maritan  woman.    A  faint  mouldering  smell  is  perceived,  but 
not  to  any  uiïpleasant  or  dangerous  degree.    Two  cabinets 
hâve  been  formed  in  the  Catacombs  by  M.  Héricart  de  Thury. 
One  is  a  mineralogioal  cotieotion  of  spécimens  of  ail  the  strata 
of  the  quarries;  tlie  other  is  a  pathological  assemblage  of 
diseased  bones,  scientifically  arranged*    There  is  likewise  a 
table,  on  which  are  exposed  the  skulls  most  remarkable  either 
for  their  formation  or  tlie  marks  of  disease  which  they  bear. 
The  album  which  is  kept  at  the  Catacombs  contains  a  great 
many  effusions  of  sentiment,  a  few  of  devotional  feeling,  and 
numerou^miserablewitticismsandprofligate  bravados.  Tbe 
calculations  difîer  as  to  the  number  of  bones  coUected  in  this 
3rast  charnel-house.    It  is,  however,  certain  that  it  contains 
the  remains  of  at  least  3,000,000  of  human  beings. 

Relurning  from  hence  the  stranger  will  corne  to  tlie 
,  nù?i%ku  QQQmv,  ik,  rq«  du  Faubourg  31.  focqu«^«--rTbJf 
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Jïistiiuliûn  was  founded  by  M.  Cochin,  the  benevolent  rector 
4}î  St.  Jacques  du  Haut  Pas,  in*  1780,  and  its  buildings  were 
linished  in  1782.  It  was  at  first  inlended  by  the  founder  for 
bis  own  parishioners  ;  but  patients,  of  the  same  classes  as 
those  of  the  HOtel  Dieu,  are  now  received  hère  from  ail  parts 
of  the  capital.  The  number  of  beds  is  114;  and  the  Sœurs 
de  Ste,  Marthe  attend  upon  the  patients.  The  total  number 
of  patients  admitted  in  1837  was  2,282,  and  the  average  mor- 
talitywas  i  in  11.2.  Pliysician:  Dr.  Monod;  surgeons:  Drs 
Geudrin  and  Pavet  de  Courteille.  The  hospital  may  be  visited 
î)y  strangers  daily. 

-  In  the  rue  des  Capucins,  No.  39,  Faubourg  St.  Jacques,  is 
the 

HOPITAL  DES  VÉNÉRIENS.— This  establishment  was  flxed  in 
its  présent  locality  in  1784;  it  contains  350  beds  for  maie 
adults  and  for  boys  above  the  âge  of  15.  Under  that  âge  the 
latter  class  of  patients  are  received  at  the  Hôpital  de  l'Our- 
sine.  Ail  the  attendants  in  this  hospital  are  maies.  The 
total  number  of  patients  admitted  in  1837  was  3,376,  and  the 
average  mortality  was  1  in  203.61.  Physician:  Dr.  Puche; 
surgeons  :  Drs.  Ricord,  Callérier,  and  Manec.  The  clinical 
lectures  of  Drs.  Ricord  and  Cullérier  are  very  celebrated, 
and  gratuilous  advice  and  medicines  are  given  to  persons  at 
.tlieir  own  bouses.  Permission  to  see  this  hospital  is  to  be 
obtained  on  applying  to  the  Director,  Dr.  Ricord,  who  pays 
great  attention  to  strangers.  Days  of  admission  :  Wednesdays 
and  Saturdays  at  9  o'clock. 

On  crossing  the  rue  du  Faubourg  St.  Jacques,  the  visitor 
will  find  the 

Maison  d'Accouchement,  3,  rue  de  la  Bourbe.— This 
hospital  whicli  occupies  the  buildings  of  the  Abbey  of  Port 
Royal,  rendered  famous  by  the  Jesuits  and  Pascal,  was  de- 
voted  to  ils  présent  purpose  in  1814,  havingbeen  previously 
mixed  up  with  the  establishment  of  the  Enfans  Trouvés.  It 
contains  in  ail  430  beds,  of  which  300  are  for  patients,  25  for 
children,  and  100  for  pupils.  Any  woman  in  her  eighth  month 
•of  pregnancy,  who  déclares  herself  to  be  in  distress,  is  ad- 
mitted to  this  hospital  without  any  further  question  being 
asked,  on  condition  of  her  promising  to  take  charge  of  her 
child  afler  it  is  born.  Tliey  are  attended  in  their  confinement 
by  women,  or,  if  need  be,  by  the  first  surgeons  ;  and,  unless 
•iheir  healtb  will  not  admit  of  It,  are  removed  from  tlie  hos* 
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pital  âfter  the  expiration  of  nine  days  firora  their  coiiltiiemeiit 
If,  in  spite  of  the  promise  above-mentioned,  a  woman  refuses 
to  take  ciiarge  of  tier  cliild»  a  commissary  of  police  is  sent  for, 
wlio  draws  up  the  necessary  déclaration,  and  the  child  is 
sent  to  the  Hôpital  des  Enfans  Trouvés.   If,  on  the  contrarj, 
a  woman  takes  lier  child  home,  she  reçoives  a  small  sum  of 
money,  and  is  furnished  wilh  a  supply  of  clothing.    Works 
of  différent  kinds  are  provided  for  the  women  received  hère. 
A  scliool  for  female  practitioners  in  midwifery  is  attached  to 
tliis  hospital,  and  the  pupils,  after  a  course  of  one  or  two 
years,  are  examined  by  a  spécial  jury,  composed  of  the  pro- 
fesser in  chief  and  the  physicians  of  the  hospital,  a  coin- 
missary  of  the  Faculty  of  Medicine,  and  a  commissary  ol 
the  €k)uncil-general  of  Hospitals^  and  are  then  allowed  to 
practise  on  receiving  a  diploma.    Some  are  admitted  gratui- 
tously;  but  they  pay  in  gênerai  600  fr.  annually,  duringtbe 
■courses.    Strangers  are  not  allowed  to  inspect  the  hospital 
without  a  permission  from  the  director,  which  is  ne  ver  grant- 
ed,  except  tosome  médical  man  of  eminence.  The  number  of 
patients  received  hère  in  1837  was  5,876,  and  the  average  mor- 
talily  was  1  in  44.6.    Physicians,  Drs.  Moreau  and  Gérardin; 
surgeon,  M.  P.  Dubois;  chief  midwife,  Mme.  Legrand. 
From  hence  the  stranger  may  proceed  to  the 
HÔPITAL  MiLiTAiBE  and  CuuRCH  DU  Yal  de  Grâce,  277, 
rue  St.  Jacques.— The  buildings  of  this  hospital  belonged  to  a 
couvent  of  nuns,  who  were  originally  estabhshed  at  the  Val 
Profond,  near  Bièvre  le  Ghatel,  three  leagues  from  Paris  ;  but 
transferred  to  the  capital,  in  1621,  by  Anne  of  Austria,  con- 
sort  of  Louis  XUI.    The  community  were  at  first  lodged  in 
the  Hôtel  du  Petit  Bourbon,  in  the  faubourg  St  Jacques  ;  buta 
few  years  after  this  new  establishment  the  nuns  began  to 
huild  a  regular  couvent,  of  which  the  queen  laid  the  first 
stone  in  1624,  and  contributed  about  one-half  of  the  expense. 
The  queen,  having  been  married  22  years  without  issue,  made 
Yows  in  a  great  number  of  churches  and  chapels,  and,  among 
others,  in  that  of  the  Yal  de  Grâce,  wliere  she  promised  to 
build  a  church,  if  her  désire  to  give  an  heir  to  the  throne 
siiould  be  realised.    At  length,  on  the  6th  of  September,  1638, 
she  gave  birth  to  a  prince,  afterwards  Louis  XIY.    After  the 
death  of  Louis  XIIL,  the  queen  determhied  to  fulfil  her  vow. 
On  the  ist  of  April,  1645,  Louis  XIY.  laid  the  first  stone  of  the 

church  wilb  great  poipp.  Th«  tider  Maosart  furolsM  tbe 
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plans,  Md  superintended  Ihe  exécution  of  the  btindlng  for 
some  time,  but  having  lost  the  queen's  favour,  it  was  en* 
trustée  to  Lemercier,  and  subsequently  to  Le  Muet  and  Leduc. 
The  exterior  of  this  édifice  does  not  equal  the  interior  in  . 
architectural  beauty  ;  the  curve  of  tlie  dôme  is  lieavy,  and 
the  four  campaniles,  or  little  bell-turrets,  that  stand  oui  from 
the  gallery  on  which  the  dôme  rests,  are  too  close  to  the  body 
of  the  building,  with  which  tliey  are  not  made  to  harmonize. 
The  west  front  bas  two  ranges  of  columns  of  the  Corinlliia» 
and  Composite  orders,  each  covered  with  a  pediment,  and  is 
approached  by  a  flight  of  large  and  wide  steps.    The  plan  of 
the  church  is  that  of  a  Latin  cross,  in  the  long  arm  of  which, 
forming  the  nave,  the  public  used  to  attend  service,  and  in 
the  sborter  arms  were  chapels  for  the  ladies  of  the  couvent. 
The  intersection  of  the  cross  is  formed  in  a  circle,  from 
whence  four  lofty  arches  open  into  the  arms,  and  small  cha- 
pels or  passages  into  the  intermediate  spaces.    Above  risei 
the  first  domical  vaulting,  and  from  this  springs  the  lofty  gal- 
lery surmounted  by  the  second  dôme  and  cupola.    The  west- 
ern arm  of  the  cross,  or  nave,  bas  an  aisle  on  each  side,  in 
which  altars  were  formerly  placed.    The  décorations  of  this, 
as  well  as  the  other  arms,  and  the  circular  part  in  the  middle 
of  the  church,  are  Corinthian,  tlie  capitals  of  the  pilasters  and 
ail  the  ornaments  being  sculptured  with  great  boldness  and 
delicacy.  In  the  spandrils  of  the  arches  of  the  naves  are  large 
figures  represenling  the  Christian  virtues,  and  the  circular 
yaulting  of  its  roof  is  covered  with  richly-decorated  compart- 
ments,  fiUed  with  figures  of  saints.    The  pendentives  of  the 
Ipwer  dôme  contain  circular  compartments,  in  which  are 
placed  fine  alti-rilievi  of  the  four  evangelists.   The  pilastersu 
of  the  gallery  supporting  the  second  dôme  are  of  the  Com- 
posite order,  and  the  vault  of  the  dôme  itself  is  painted  on> 
stone  by  Mignard,  form^hg  one  of  the  finest  frescos  in  France 
Around  the  frieze  héïovif  the  gallery  is  an  inscription  in  golden 
letters,  commemoratiég  the  building  of  the  church  by  Ann» 
of  Austria.    The  high  altar  is  surmounted  by  a  magniflcent 
canopy,  supported  by  six  spiral  columns  of  grey  marble,  with 
bases,  capitals,  and  foliage  of  bronze  gilt.  Four  àngels  placed 
on  tlie  entablature  of  the  columns  hold  censers,  and  fromi 
palm-branches  resting  on  the  same  entablature  are  suspendcd 
small  angels,  with  scrolls  bearing  inscriptions.    The  whole  is 
tenninated  by  a  globe  and  eross.    In  front  of  \ht  altar,  and- 
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in  tha  c^tre  of  the  intersection  of  the  cross,  the  letters  Â.  L. 
are  inlaid  in  the  pavement,  wlûch  liere,  as  well  as  through- 
out  the  whole  of  the  édifice,  is  formed  of  the  most  precioos 
marbles,  without  the  mixture  of  anj  ordinary  stone.  The 
chapels  for  the  nuns  are  separated  from  the  rest  of  the  build- 
ing hy  iron  gratings,  and  in  that  behind  the  altar,  which  is  a 
beautiful  pièce  of  areliitecture,  a  crimson  curtain  screeoed 
the  superiors  of  the  couvent  from  the  view  of  the  congréga- 
tion. In  the  northem  arm  of  the  cross  is  the  entrance  to  a 
vault  where  the  SMperiors  were  buried,  on  marble  shelves. 
The  nuns  were  buried  underneath  the  nave,  in  a  vault,  the 
entrance  to  which  is  near  the  western  door.  A  small  confes- 
sional,  with  a  strong  iron  grating,  opens  into  the  church  near 
the  high  altar,  from  one  of  the  passages  behind.  The  found- 
ress  bequeathed  her  heart  to  this  church,  and  the  custom 
prevailed  for  some  time  after  of  sending  hither  the  hearts  of 
ail  the  deceased  members  of  the  royal  family.  They  were 
encased  in  silver,  and  deposited  in  the  chapel  of  St.  Anne. 
Under  Napoléon  the  couvent  was  converted  into  a  military 
hospital,  but  the  church,  whicfa  was  a  gênerai  dépôt  for  tbe 
effects  of  hospitals  of  the  same  nature,  fortunately  escaped 
without  damage  from  the  fury  of  the  Revolutionists.  In  1826 
it  was  repaired,  and  restored  to  divine  worship.  The  stranger 
cannot  fait  to  be  interested  in  the  historical  associations  of 
the  place,  which  was  the  favourite  couvent  of  the  nobility  of 
France,  and  at  the  extraordinary  sumptuousness  of  the  déco- 
rations of  the  church.  The  hospital,  which  contains  about 
1,000  beds,  may  be  visited  daily,  from  11  to  3,  on  demanding 
permission  at  the  bureau.  The  church  is  open  every  day, 
and  the  vaults,  et<;.,  are  shown  by  a  raililary  attendant. 

On  passing  into  the  rue  de  l'Arbalète,  the  visitor  will  find, 
atNo.  13,  the 

ËcoLE  DE  Pharmacie.— This  schooloccupies  the  site  of  an 
ancient  couvent,  called  HOpilal  de  rOursine  ;  the  new  build- 
ings, which  are  plain  but  commodious,  bave  been  erected 
very  lately.  The  ftrst  botanical  garden  that  existed  in  France 
was  formed  in  the  grounds  of  this  couvent  in  1580,  on  the 
model  of  that  of  Padua.  étrangers  may  visit  this  establish- 
ment every  day  except  Sunday.    (See  page  87.) 

The  visitor  will  find,  in  the  rue  Mouffetard,  tlie  church  of 

St.  Médard,  third  district  church  of  12th  arrondissemenL 
<^It  was  Ihe  parish  church  of  the  village  of  S(.  Médard  as 
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carly  as  Ihe  12th  cenlury,  and  was  dépendent  on  the  abbey  of 
Ste.  Geneviève.  The  nave  and  aisles  are  of  the  end  of  the  i  ôth 
century:  the  choir  and  aisles  are  of  tlie  dates  1661,  1586, 
wben  many  repairs  and  additions  were  made  to  the  church. 
The  tower,  which  bas  a  picturesque  spire,  is  probably  as  old 
as  the  nave.    In  1685  and  1784  the  church  was  embellished, 
in  the  language  of  the  time,  and  the  barbarisms  of  ils  choir 
and  cbapels  were  then  added.    Some  curions  adaptations  of 
Gorinthian  capilals,  belonging  to  the  former  of  thèse  dates, 
may  be  remaiiced  in  the  north  aisie  of  tite  «lioir.    The  only 
pictures  wortliy  of  notice  which  it  contains  are  a  copy  of  a 
Dead  Christ,  by  Vandyke,  in  the  cbapel  of  the  Crucifixion  ; 
and  a  charining  picture  of  Ste.  Geneviève,  by  Walteau,  in  the 
cliapel  of  that  saint.    The  malerial  deficiencies  of  tbis  church 
are  compensa ted  by  some  curions  historical  events  connected 
with  it.   In  1561,  a  violent  attack  was  made  on  it  by  some 
Calvinists,  after  hearing  a  sermon  in  a  neiglibouring  house. 
Several  of  the  congrégation  in  the  church  were  kitled,  and 
much  damage  was  done  to  the  altars  and  Windows.    In  1727, 
the  Abbé  Paris  was  buried  in  the  cemetery  of  this  church, 
and  in  1730  the  convulsions  at  bis  tomb  began,  which  gave 
rise  to  the  sect  of  the  Convulsionists.    AU  the  lamentable  dis- 
plays  of  religions  extravagance  caused  by  this  sect  took  place 
In  this  church  ;  and  the  scandai  occasioned  by  the  scènes  that 
occurred  was  only  suppressed  by  closing  the  cemetery  in 
1732.   The  celebraled  advocale  Patru,  the  French  Quinlilian, 
and  Nicole,  the  moralist,  were  buried  liere. 
In  the  rue  de  l'Oursine,  No.  15,  is  the 
HÔPITAL  DES  VÉNÉRIENNES  (Femalcs),  placed  in  the  build- 
ings of  an  ancient  couvent  of  nuns.    It  contains  from  250  to 
300  beds;  and  is  exceedingly  well  regulated  in  ail  its  internai 
arrangements.    The  number  of  patients  admilted  in  1837  was 
1872,  and  the  average  mortality  was  1  in  60.6.    Physician, 
Dr.  Gibert;  surgeon,  Dr.  Robert.    Strangers  are  admitted  on 
application  at  the  bureau. 

At  the  corner  of  the  rue  Censier  is  the  Fontaine  de  Bacchus^ 
50  called  from  a  figure  placed  in  a  circular  aperlure,  holding 
a  goat-skin,  and  oflTering  water  to  tlie  inhabitants  of  the  fau- 
bourg St.  Marceau,  who,  for  the  most  pari,  are  friends  to  a 
stronger  beverage. 

The  visiter  now  crosses  the  sraall  slream  of  Uie  Bièvre  (see 
Jniroduetion,  p.  44\  the  muddy  and  unwholesome  wators  ^ 
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wbfch  are  ot  great  value  to  the  numerous  tamiers  and  dyers, 
tvho  hâve  eslablished  themselves  along  ils  course  from  time 
immémorial.  The  bed  of  this  river  is  to  be  enlirelv  lined  wilh 
masonry,  and  Ihe  supply  of  water  so  regulated  Ihat  a  slronger 
cUrrent  may  be  produced,  and  ail  impurilies  removed. 

On  turning  inlo  the  rue  du  Fer  à  Moulin,  the  stranger  will 
flnd  a  large  open  space,  on  Ihe  southern  side  of  which  is  the 

Maison  Scipion.— Under  the  reign  of  Henry  III.,  a  rich 
Italian  gentleman,  named  Scipion  Sardini,  built  an  hôtel  on 
this  spot,  which  was  purchased,  in  1622,  to  form  an  asylum 
for  aged  and  infirm  men.  In  1636,  it  was  given  to  the  Hôpital 
de  la  Salpôtrière  for  ils  slaughler-house,  baking-office,  etc. 
It  now  forras  a  gênerai  bake-house  for  ail  Ihe  hospitals,  the 
hospices,  the  Quinze-Vingts,  and  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  Asylum. 
Strangers  are  allowed  to  visit  this  immense  establishment. 

Immediately  opposite  to  this  bouse,  at  the  corner  of  the  rue 
du  Fer,  and  the  rue  des  Fossés  St.  Marcel,  is  the 

AMPHITHEATRE  OF  Anatomy,  a  sct  of  new  anatomical 
schools,  built  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  cemetery  of  Clamart, 
Which  bas  long  been  disused  as  a  place  of  burial.  Thèse 
sçbools,  consistlngof  well-venlilaled  galleries,  one  slory  high, 
lighled  bysky-llghts,  are  on  avery  exlensive  and  commodious 
scale  ;  and  bodies  are  removed  hère  from  the  hospitals  for  the 
instruction  of  Ihe  medittal  students.    (See  page  1 10.) 

Eastward  of  this  is  the 

Cimetière  de  Ste.  Catherine,  in  the  rue  des  Francs 
Bourgeois  St.  Marcel.— It  bas  been  closed  since  1815,  and  the 
only  interesUng  monument  is  that  erected  to  General  Pîche- 
gru,  inlerred  bere  in  1804,  who,  as  the  reader  will  recollect, 
was  implicated  in  a  conspiracy  against  the  life  of  Napoléon. 

Manufacture  Royale  des  Gobelins  (Tapestry  and 
Garpet  Manufactory),  270,  rue  Mou flfetard.— From  Ihe 
14th  century  dyers  of  wool  bave  been  established  in  the  Fau- 
bourg St.  Marcel,  upon  Ihe  Bièvre,  the  water  of  that  small 
river  being  favourable  to  the  processof  dyeing.  One  of  Ihem, 
JeanGobelin,  who  lived  in  1450,  amassed  considérable  wealth, 
and  possessed  much  property  upon  the  banks  of  that  river. 
Bis  descendants  continued  to  labour  with  success;  but  having 
become  very  rich,  they  renounced  the  profession  of  dyers,  and 
fltled  varions  ofiBces  in  the  state.  To  the  Gobelin  family  suc- 
ceeded  Messrs.  Canaye,  who  did  not  conûne  themselves  to  the 
dyeing  of  wool,  but  began  to  manufacture  tapestry,  wliich 
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unUl  thaï  period  had  beeii  connned  to  Flanders.  'Aboiil  lesS 
Ihe;  were  succeedcd  by  a  Sutchman  named  Glucq,  and  a 
norkman  oamed  leaa  Llacsen,  wlio  eicelled  ia  llie  art.   The 
eslabllstiment  prospering,  Louis  XIV.,  at  Itie  suggestion  of 
Colberl,  deLermined  to  form  it  inlo  a  royal  maouractory. 
The  houses  and  gardens  of  Ihe  eslahl  " 
in  IG62.    Slillful  arijsis  were  atlacli 
and.  In  iGST.thecetehraEed  Lebrun  w 
The  worlc-rooms  are  eix  in  numbei 
tapestry  indUTerentslatesorrorward 
Ibe  hauig  liste,  because  the  wai^  i 
man  bas  hls  Trame  before  him.    t 
canvas  on  wbich  be  Is  employed,  bis 
Ihe  model,  lo  whicb  he  occasionally 
pare  tbe  colour  o[  bis  yarn  with  tliat 
copying.  Theobjectof  Iheprocessb 
and  délicate  a  surface  as  possible,  thi 
tilken  threads,  woven  in  witli  sma 
liaclc  lo  liis  liand  by  the  workman,  an 
ings  on  and  ofT  are  pertonned  bel 
Henné  tbe  necessily  of  bis  working 
the  finesl  llnts  and  the  boldest  loucb 
daily  imilated  with  admirable  lldelit; 
ture  so  copied  is  çqiial  to  that  of  an  ■ 
disadvanlage  of  varnisli.    The  appi 
elevaUng  or  lowerini;  tlie  Trames  is 
stnicled.    It  requires  occaslonally  1 
six  years  to  finish  a  single  pièce  of  ta 
oflen  amounls  to  IB.OOO  h.,  and  even 
who  are  aboutnoin  number,  are 
The  productions  of  tliis  manuTactorj 
tlie  goïernment,  are  cbielly  destined 
for  présents  made  by  Ihe  king;  thos 
purposea  are  allowed  ta  be  sold.    Ci 
lactâry  is  an  establishment  for  dyeln_ 
cheroists,  where  an  inllnite  number  oT  siiades,  mostly  uniinown 
In  trade,  are  djed  for  llie  tapestry.    Tliere  is  also  a  drawing- 
scliool  ;  and  an  annual  rouise  of  lectures  is  delivered  in  Oclo- 
ber,  KOvember,  and  December,  upon  chemlslry  as  applicable 
to  dyeing.    To  tbis  establishment  has  beeu  annexied  tbe  cete- 
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hrated  carpet-manufactory,  which  was  created  a  royal  esta- 
blishment in  1G04,  by  Marie  de  Médicis,  in  favour  of  Pierre 
Dupont,  who  invented  tlie  process  for  finishing  the  carpets, 
and  who  was  placed  at  its  head  with  the  title  of  director. 
The  workshops,  originally  placed  in  the  Louvre,  were  trans- 
ferred,  in  1615,  to  a  soap-manufactory  at  ClialUot,  and  the 
establishment  hence  derived  the  name  of  La  Savonnerie.  In 
1826  it  was  joined  to  the  Gobelins.    The  pièces  manufactured 
hère  are  placed  perpendicularly,  like  the  tapestry  de  haute 
lisse  ;  but  with  this  différence,  that  in  the  latter  the  workman 
is  placed  on  tlie  wrông  side,  whilst  in  the  former  he  bas  before 
liim  the  right.    Hère,  since  a  downy  surface  is  sought  to  be 
produced,  the  workman,  in  weaving,  bringsout  the  loops  and 
ends  of  woollen  yarn  towards  bis  hand,  and  ail  the  cutting, 
etc.,  takes  place  on  the  right  side  of  the  pièce  of  work.    The 
workman  consequently  requires  to  be  placed  on  that  side 
where  he  bas  to  eut.    The  carpets  thus  manufactured  are  far 
superior  to  those  of  Persia  in  the  evenness  of  their  surface, 
the  fineness,  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  strength  of  their  work- 
manship.    Their  colours  and  designs  are  inimitable.    It  is 
Impossible  to  set  any  price  upon  them,  as  none  are  allowed 
to  be  sold  ;  and  there  are  carpets  of  which  the  manufacturing 
cost  150,000  fr.    The  largest  carpet  ever  made  is  probably 
that  manufactured  at  La  Savonnerie,  for  the  gallery  of  the 
Louvre  :  it  consists  of  72  pièces,  forming  altogether  a  lenglh 
of  more  than  1,300  feet.    In  one  of  the  rooms  of  this  esta- 
blishment there  is  a  collection  of  some  of  the  finest  produc- 
tions of  the  establishment.  The  closeness  with  which  the  pic- 
tures  of  Rubens  can  be  reproduced  will  hère  principally  strike 
Ihe  visitor's  attention.    For  admission  foreigners  bave  only 
to  présent  their  passports:  the  days  are  Wednesdays  and  Sa- 
turdays,  from  1  to  3  in  winter,  and  from  2  to  4  in  summer. 

In  the  rue  des  Trois  Couronnes,  leading  to  the  south  from 
the  rue  MoufTetard,  at  the  corner  of  the  rue  des  Marmouzets» 
is  a  house  called  the  Maison  de  St.  Louis,  or  Maison  de  la 
Reine  Blanche.  It  is  of  the  l5th  century,  and  may  bave  be- 
longed  to  a  Dowager  Queen,  or  Reine  Blanche,  of  France,  but, 
from  the  différence  of  date,  can  never  bave  been  erected  or 
inhabited  by  St.  Louis.  The  gateway,  and  a  very  élégant 
porch  within,  are  in  good  préservation.  The  cellars  are  said 
to  be  exceedingly  exlensive.  In  the  rue  des  Gobelins  two 
bouses  of  the  same  date  are  aiso  to  be  seen. 


.  Ërom  heilcé  tbe  tisitor  may  procééd  to  Ctié  Ëàrrlèré  dltalié, 
by  whicli  the  road  to  Fontainebleau  and  the  south-east  oî 
France  passes.  Near  to  this  is  the  Abattoir  de  Fillejuif,  SO 
éalled  from  a  small  village  without  the  walls  of  tbe  town.  In 
plan  and  appearance  this  élaughter-housë  is  a  coiintei^art  oî 
the  other  buildings  appropriated  to  the  same  purpose. 

Northward  along  the  Boulevard  de  l'HôpHal  is  the 

Marché  aux  Chevaux.— This  market  was  originally  esla- 
blished  on  the  Boulevard  des  Capucines,  in  1604,  by  Henry 
lY.,  and  was  transferred  hither,  m  1642.  In  lB18  it  wa$ 
planted)  and  the  ground  arranged  so  as  to  form  avenues  for 
éxercising  the  horses.  In  the  middle  are  two  plain  fountains 
surmounted  by  lamps  ;  at  the  sides  of  the  avenues  are  stall^ 
for  separating  the  horses  ;  and  on  one  side  is  what  is  called 
an  essai,  formed  of  an  artificial  hill  in  a^semicircular  form, 
rising  like  an  amphithéâtre,  above  the  level  of  the  avenues, 
for  the  purpose  of  trying  the  strength  and  skill  of  draught- 
horses  préviens  to  purchase.  The  animal  is  put  io  the  proof 
by  the  wheel  or  wheels  of  a  cart  being  clogced,  and  men 
pnlling  it  behind  to  render  it  difficult  to  be  dragged.  The 
market  is  held  on  Wednesdays  and  Saturdays,  from  one  till 
four  o'clock  in  winler,  and  from  one  till  dusk  in  the  summer. 
Horses  for  ordinary  purposes  are  principally  sold  hère  ;  those 
of  a  finer  description  are  not  readily  purchased.  Mules  and 
asses  are  also  sold  hère.  The  purchaser  should  be  on  bis 
guard,  since  roguery  iii  horse-flesh  is  hère  the  order  of  thé 
day.  The  police  régulations  tend  to  diminish  this  evil  as  ihùch 
as  possible. 

On  the  same  spot  is  held  the  Marché  aux  Chiens,  or  dog- 
market,  every  Sunday  from  twelve  till  two. 

On  the  eastern  side  of  this  Boulevard  is  the 

Hospice  de  la  Vieillesse,  or  La  Salpêtrière.— Al  Ihè 
beginning  of  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.,  the  civil  war  had  drawn 
an  immense  number  of  beggars  to  Paris  ;  and  in  1656  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  gênerai  hospilal  for  their  confinement  was 
èrdained.  Ëxtensive  buildings,  previously  occupied  as  a  salt- 
petre-manufactory,  were  granted  for  that  purpose,  and 
M.  Bruant  was  cliarged  to  make  the  necessary  altérations. 
The  Hôpital  de  la  Salpêtrière  is  1,680  feet  in  length,  and 
1,164  in  breadth;  ils  superficies  are  108,640  square  yards  ;  and 
ail  ils  arrangements  are  on  a  grand  scale.  Tlie  principal 
front  to  thç  north-wçst  is  abovç  600  fççt  in  length,  and  is 
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fituated  at  the  bottom  of  a  court  which  serves  fora  promenade. 
In  the  centre  of  it  is  a  vestibule  leading  to  the  churdh,  a  large 
and  beavy  building,  not  devoid  of  a  cei>tain  air  of  grandeur 
from  its  immense  size.  Four  naves,  forming  the  arms  of  a 
cross,  meet  in  a  large  circular  space  covered  with  a  dôme, 
into  which,  between  the  naves  themselves,  four  large  chapels 
also  open.  The  naves  are  eacli  00  feet  long,  and  the  diameter 
of  the  circular  part  is  the  same.  The  buildings  of  the  hospi- 
tal  are  not  remarkable  for  any  thing  except  their  vast  size. 
In  1602,  from  9,000  to  10,000  paupers  were  admitted  hère.  It 
is  now  exclusively  appropriated  to  the  réception  of  women, 
who  are  divided  into  flve  classes,  viz:— 1,  Reposans,  or  aged 
servants  of  the  hospitals;  2,  infirm,  or  80  years  of  âge  ;  3,  those 
70  years  of  âge,  or  inflicted  with  incurable  wounds;  4,  the  m- 
digent  ;  5,  epileplic  persons  and  lunalics.  The  total  number 
of  inmates  is  upwards  of  5,000,  including  1,251  lunatics,  330 
epileplic  persons,  and  400  attendants.  The  lunatics,  of  whom 
there  are  about  three  lifths  dangerously  mad,  and  the  rest  not 
so  heavily  afflicted,  are  kept  in  separate  infirmaries,  and  are 
trealed  with  the  greatest  care  and  attention.  The  latler  are 
allowed  to  amuse  themselves  in  the  occupations  tliey  choose, 
especially  in  gardening,  and  many  recoveries  of  reason  are 
known  to  take  place.  There  is  a  small  market  witliin  the 
walls  of  Ihis  establishment,  where  prices  are  regulated  by  the 
administration  of  the  hospital.  The  kltchen,  laundry,  phar- 
roacy,  etc.,  are  ail  on  a  most  extensive  scale,  and  a  visit  to 
this  hospital  cannot  but  be  highly  interesting  and  gratifymg 
to  every  lover  of  humanity.  Strangers  are  readily  admitted 
on  applying  with  passport  at  the  porter's  lodge. 

On  the  quay  eastward  of  this  hospital,  at  No.  55,  is  the  Dé- 
pôt des  Laines  et  Lavoir  Public,  an  establishment  for  the 
dressing  of  wool,  à  sale  of  whidi  takes  place  hère  daily. 
Returning  westward  along  the  river,  the  visiter  comes  to 
The  Pont  d*Aosterlitz,  which  was  begun  in  1801,  and 
(inislied  in  1807,  by  Beaupré  and  Lamandé.'  It  is  exceedingly 
light  and  élégant  in  appearance  ;  and  received  the  name  of 
Austerlilz,  in  memory  of  the  viclory  gained  by  the  French, 
December  2,  1805,  over  the  Russians  and  Âustrians.    Upon 
the  second  enlrance  of  the  allied  armies,  the  name  was 
changed  to  Pont  du  Roi,  and  since  to  Pont  du  Jardin  des 
Plantes,    Its  length  between  the  abutments  is  400  feet,  and 
ils  breatb  37  ;  tbç  pil^s  ai^d  9bu^mwt$  ^ç  of  i^tonç  fçunded 


Upon  piles,  and  its  five  arches  are  of  cast  iron.  It  éOst  three 
millions  ef  francs,  and  was  the  second  bridge  of  iron  con- 
structed  in  Paris.  A  toll  is  paid  on  it  by  vebicles  and  pas- 
sengers. 

The  visitor  has  now  arrived  at  the 

Musée  d'HiSTOiRE  Naturelle,  in  theJARDi!)  des  Plantes. 
— At  the  solicitation  of  Herouard,  his  chief  physician,  and 
Guy  de  la  Brosse,  physician  in  ordinary,  Louis  xm.  founded 
the  Jardin  des  Plantes,  in  1625;  but  the  edictdidnot  appear 
till  May  1635.  Several  dislinguished  men,  among  whom  may 
be  reckoned  Guy  de  la  Brosse,  Duvemey,  Tournefort,  Vail- 
lant, Bernard  de  Jussieu,  and  Cysternay  du  Fay,  contributed 
greatly  to  the  prosperity  of  the  establishment,  previous  to  the 
appointment  of  BufTon,  in  i739,  to  the  functions  of  superin- 
tendent.  Tliat  celebrated  naturalist  devoted  himself  with 
persévérance  to  the  interest  of  the  garden  ;  and  before  his 
death,  in  1788,  the  names  of  Daubenlon,  Antony  de  Jussieu, 
Winslow,  A.  Petit,  Faujas  de  St.  Fond,  Van  Spaendonck, 
Desfontaines,  Fourcroy,  and  Portai,  shed  lustre  on  the  esta- 
blishment. At  the  Révolution,  the  universities,  the  faculties 
of  medicine,  law,  etc.  being  suppressed,  there  veas  a  chance 
tbat  the  King's  Garden  would  be  involved  in  the  gênerai  pro- 
scription; but  as  it  was  considered  national  property,  and 
visitors  of  ail  classes  were  equally  well  received,  and  as  the 
people  believed  the  garden  to  be  destined  for  the  culture  of 
médicinal  plants,  and  the  laboratory  of  chemistry  to  be  a 
manufactory  of  sallpetre,  it  was  respected.  During  the  reign 
of  terror,  and  up  to  the  time  of  Napoléon,  the  institution  con- 
tinued  to  be  greatly  neglected  and  abused  for  want  of  funds. 
But  on  his  arriving  at  the  head  of  affairs  a  new  impulse  was 
given  to  this  establishment,  and  the  only  temporary  check 
which  it  received  was  in  1814  and  1816,  when  there  was  rea- 
son  to  fear  that  tlie  foreign  troops  who  occupied  Paris  would 
destroy  the  garden  :  by  a  spécial  convention  it  was  liowever 
protected  from  ail  injury.  The  magnificent  cabinet  of  the 
Sladtholder  was  claimed,  but  il  was  afterwards  agreed  lliat 
an  équivalent  should  be  furnished  from  the  duplicates  of  the 
muséum.  Several  valuable  gems  were  relurned  to  the  Pope  ; 
and  many  objects  of  natural  history  and  books  belonging  to 
emigrants  were  restored.  Since  that  time,  however,  the  sup- 
port of  this  muséum  has.  been  munificenlly  provided  for  by 
the  State;  large  funds  arç  aonually  votçd  for  the  profçssor? 
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and  pupils  6r  the  institution,  and  its  condition  wa|  never  so 
flourishing  as  at  the  présent  moment  (See  page  83.)  It  is 
under  the  control  of  the  Minister  of  the  hiterior  ;  and  consists 
of,  ist,  a  botanical  garden,  with  spacious  bot-houses  and 
green-houscs;  2d,  several  galleries,  in  which  are  scientiûcally 
arranged  collections  belonging  to  the  three  kingdoms  of  na^ 
tare;  3d,  a  gallery  of  comparative  anatomy;  4th,  a  gallery  of 
botany;  5lh,  a  ménagerie  of  living  animais;  6lh,  a  library  or 
natural  history  ;  and  7th,  an  amphithéâtre,  with  lahoratories, 
etc.,  for  public  lectures  on  every  branch  of  science  connected 
with  natural  history.  The  lectures,  which  are  ail  public  and 
gratuitous,  commence  in  April  and  last  till  the  end  of  Au- 
tumn,  two  or  three  courses  being  carried  on  together,  and 
the  professors  succeeding  each  other.  The  days  and  hours 
of  admission  are  to  be  learnt  from  tlie  notices  posted  on  the 
doors  of  the  amphithéâtre,  or  at  the  bureau  of  the  establlsh^ 
ment,  where  information  upon  ail  points  connected  with  the 
Jardin  des  Plantes  îs  at  ail  limes  readily  given. 

Garden, — Upon  arriving  al  the  gale  by  the  quay,  the  cabi- 
net of  natural  history  is  seen  at  Ihe  opposite  extremity  of  the 
garden.  On  the  right  and  lefl  are  two  fine  avenues  of  lime 
trees;  and  beyond  thèse,  on  Ihe  right,  the  ménagerie,  ex- 
tending  to  the  rue  Cuvier  ;  on  Uie  lefl  are  groves  of  forest- 
Irees,  bordering  the  rue  de  Buffon.  In  front  are  the  beds  of 
small  plants  ;  the  nurseries,  etc.  Ihat  extend  the  whole  lenglh 
of  the  garden.  The  beds  contain  médicinal  indigenous  and 
exolic  plants,  perennial  plants,  plants  for  domestic  uses,  and 
flowers.  A  sunk  bed,  inclosed  by  an  iron  railing,  présents  in 
thesummer  a  splendid  display  of  roses,  lllacs,  fontanesias,  etc. 
The  nursery  is  surrounded  by  an  iron  railing,  and  beyond  it 
are  two  beds  inclosed  with  a  Irellis,  devoled  to  the  multipUca- 
tion  and  naturalization  of  such  foreign  perennial  plants  as 
pass  the  winler  wilhout  shelter  in  our  climale.  To  the  right 
are  the  large  inclosures  forming  Ihe  botanical  garden  properly 
so  called^  and  forming  part  of  what  is  called  the  school  of  bo- 
tany.  On  the  leflhand,  to  the  east  of  the  avenue,  are  plant- 
ations of  forest-lrees  and  shrubs  that  pass  the  winler  in  this 
climate.  Hère  too  is  established  a  café  for  the  accommoda- 
tion of  visitors.  At  Ihe  soulh-eastern  part  of  the  garden  wiU 
be  perceîved,  parallel  to  the  avenue  of  tliat  side,  the  new  geo- 
logical,  mineralogical,  and  botanical  gallery.  On  Ihe  right: 
and  to  Ihfe  wesl  of  thç  avenue  on  thaï  side,  arç  inclosurçs  or 
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frult-trees,  and  hot  beds;  while  on  the  rising  ground  at  the 
south-western  end  of  the  avenue  is  a  magniflcent  séries  of 
conservatories  built  of  iron,  with  an  extraordinary  extent  of 
glass,  arranged  in  the  most  scientiflc  manner.  They  are 
wanned  wilh  hot  water,  and  are  sufficiently  large  to  receive 
the  tall  plants  of  tropical  countries  and  of  the  Australian 
islands.  Between  the  conservatories  is  a  path  conducting  to 
Hvo  hills.  One  called  the  labyrinlh,  from  ils  numerous  intri- 
cate  paths,  is  of  a  conical  shape.  On  the  ascent  is  a  cedar  of 
Lebanon,  the  first  seen  in  France,  which  Collinson,  a  wealthy 
English  physician,  presented  to  the  ^arden  in  1734.  From 
this  elevated  spot  a  view  extends  over  the  garden,  the  grealer 
part  of  Paris,  and  the  distant  landscape  in  the  directions  of 
Montmartre,  Vincennes,  and  Sceaux.  On  the  eastern  slope  is 
a  small  inclosure,  in  the  centre  of  which  a  granité  column, 
resting  on  a  base  of  différent  minerais,  marks  the  grave  of 
Daubenton.  The  western  hill  is  a  complète  nursery  of  flr- 
trees,  nearly  ail  the  known  species  of  which  are  planted  upon 
its  sides.  At  the  foot  of  this  hill  is  a  spacious  enclosure,  in 
front  of  the  amphithéâtre,  wilh  the  botanical  gallery,  the  ré- 
sidence of  the  administra  lors  and  some  professors,  and  a  gâte 
leading  into  the  rue  de  Seine,  on  the  left.  The  enclosuie  is 
used  for  the  exposure,  during  fine  wealher,  of  the  most  beau- 
tiful  trees  of  New  Holland,  the  Cape  of  GoodHope,  AsiaMinor, 
and  the  Coast  of  Barbary,  which  bave  passed  the  winter  in 
the  green-house.  The  amphithéâtre  will  hold  1,200  persons, 
and  the  various  courses  of  lectures  are  annually  attended  by 
about  1,800  sludents.  At  the  door  of  the  amphithéâtre  are 
placed  in  the  summer  two  Sicilian  palms,  25  feet  in  height, 
which  were  presented  to  Louis  XIV.  The  total  number  of 
species  of  plants  cullivated  in  the  botanical  department  of  this 
establishment  is  upwards  of  12,000.  Near  the  amphithéâtre 
is  the  outrance  of  the 

Ménagerie,— Wlien  Louis  XIV.  fixed  his  résidence  at  Ver- 
sailles, the  Academy  of  Sciences  prevailed  on  him  to  establish 
a  ménagerie  in  the  park.  This  ménagerie  continued  to  be 
enriclied  under  the  reigns  of  Louis  XV.  and  XVI.,  but  at  the 
révolution  the  animais  were  neglected,  and  several  of  them 
perished  for  want  of  food.  Those  which  remained  were  re- 
moved  to  the  Muséum  in  1794.  Some  were  placed  in  tempo- 
rary  buildings,  others  in  the  grèves,  and  the  plan  of  a  mé^ 
nagerie  was  immediately  laid  out;  but  it  was  only  by  degrees 
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tbat  the  necessary  ground  was  obtaiaed,  and  the  enclosiut 
did  nol  atlain  its  présent  extent  till  a  few  years  ago.  The 
space  appropriated  to  tame  animais  is  dfvided  into  numerous 
parks  or  enclosures.  Thèse  parks,  round  wliich  the  public 
can  walk,  are  subdivided  into  convergingcompartments^eack 
terminaled  by  one  side  of  a  central  building,  into  whicb  the 
animais  retire  at  will  in  the  day-4ime,  and  are  shut  up  during 
the  night.  At  the  extremily  of  thèse  parks,  and  near  the 
river,  is  the  building  for  wild  beasts.  The  dens,  34  in  num- 
ber,  are  sufiSciently  larse  for  the  animajstogambol  and  show 
themselves  wilh  advanlage  to  the  public,  who  are  separated 
from  them  by  a  space  of  four  feet  and  a  strong  iron  railing. 
The  collection  of  wild  animais  includes  lions,  yarieties  of  the 
bear,  tigers,  léopards,  hyaenas,  wolves,  etc.  Among  the 
parks  appropriateîd  to  the  tamer  animais  is  one  called  the  ro- 
tunda,  from  a  large  building  erected  in  the  middle.  Hère  are 
an  éléphant,  a  giraffe,  a  North  American  bison,  etc.  The 
other  parks  contain  a  great  variety  of  the  deer  and  antelope 
species;  numerous  individuals  of  the  varions  tribes  of  goats 
and  sheep  from  Asi^,  Corsica,  etc.  ;  camels,  zébras,  and  tbeir 
related  species  ;  ostriciies^  cassowaries^  and  a  large  collec- 
tion of  water-birds.  The  pheasant-house  contains  nume- 
rous varielies  of  ihat  tribe  of  birds:  it  is  a  pretty  semicircular 
building,  and  is  divided  into  ample  and  airv  cages.  The  vo- 
îerie  is  destined  for  the  birds  of  prey,  and  possesses  a  very 
large  and  valuable  séries  of  the  eagle  and  vulture  tribes, 
among  which  those  of  Ëgypt  and  South  America  wiU  be  par- 
ticularly  noticed.  The  monkeys  are  kept  in  a  stone  builduig 
of  much  élégance,  witha  large  circular  space  ûi  front  covered 
with  iron  wire,  where  they  bave  ample  roomfor  exercise  and 
tbeir  amusing  g:ambols.  They  form  a  very  large  family, 
comprising  a  grëat  proportion  of  ail  the  species  at  présent 
known.  Between  the  parks  and  the  botanical  garden  are 
ihree  deep  paved  courts  with  cells,  where  bears  afford  much 
amusement  to  the  public.  The  ménagerie  having  succes- 
sively  possessed  a  great  number  of  foreign  animais,  which 
bave  been  dissected,  has  givcn  rise  to  most  important  re- 
searches  in  comparative  anatomy.  It  has  enricbed  the  col- 
iections  with  niany  new  species,  and  bas  enabled  the  zoolo- 
gist  to  study  the  instinct  and  habits  of  animais^  the  influence 
of  confinement,  çic.,  in  great  perfection.  À  large  addition 
to  the  west  bas  lately  been  inade  to  thê  spacè  àllott^d  for  the 
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ménagerie,  and  this  part  of  the  establishment  may  be  ex- 
ptected  to  recette  considérable  fuirther  development. 

Cabinet  of  Zoology.-^The  building  which  bears  the 
name  of  Cabinet  or  Gallery  of  Zoology  is  390  feet  in 
length.  It  fronts  the  nortb  on  the  side  of  the  garden,  from 
which  it  is  separated  by  a  court  and  an  iron  raiHng,  is  three 
storeys  in  height,  and  is  very  plain  in  the  style  of  its  archi- 
tecture. Considérable  additions  are  going  to  be  made  to  this 
part  of  the  establishment.  A  building  parallel  and  similar  to 
the  main  one  is  to  be  erected  between  it  and  the  garden,  and 
otfaers  at  the  ^es  are  to  be  added,  so  as  to  form  a  closed  ob- 
Ibng  court.  The  collections  of  zoology  will  then  be  ali  re- 
arranged  in  them,  and  so  great  are  the  riches  of  the  muséum 
în  this  respect,  that  even  the  increased  accommodation  thus 
afibrded  is  aiready  anticipated  to  be  far  from  sufficient.(i) — 
Collection  of  MammcUiai  Ascending  to  the  upper  storey  of 
the  Cabinet,  we  enter  the  rooms  which  contaûi  the  zoological 
collections,  arranged  according  tothe  System  of  Baron  Cuvier. 
The  number  of  mammalia  amouots  to  upwards  of  1,500  in- 
dividuals,  belonging  to  more  than  500  species.  The  Ist  room 
contains  the  family  of  monkeys,  including  several  species  of 
the  ouran-outang;  the  apcs, — numerous  species  of  small 
monkeys,  the  lemurs,  etc.  Passing  into  the  2d  room,  we  see 
the  différent  species  of  bats,  bears,  long-nosed  coatis,  the 
badgers,  the  glutton,  the  European  and  American  otters, 
varieties  of  dogs,  and  species  of  wolves,  foxes,  hyeenas,  seals, 
the  Arctîc  walras,  armadillos,  and  ant-^aters  ;  the  oryctero- 
pus,  or  ground-hog;  the  American  tapir;  the  ornithorynchus, 
the  cat  genus,  comprehending  lions,  tigers,  léopards,  etc. 
The  3d  room  contains  species  of  the  mangouste,  the  ichneu- 
mon;  the  didelphis,  or  animais  with  a  pouch,  comprehending 
opossums,  kangaroos,  etc.  ;  the  rodentia,  to  the  number  of 
iOO  species;  those  most  worthy  of  attention  are  thebeaver, 
the  hamster,  the  chinchilla,  etc.;  species  of  squirrels;  the 
porcupines;  and  numerous  species  of  haresand  rabbits.  The 
last  case  of  this  room  is  (illed  by  sloths.  After  Jiaving  passed 
through  the  gallery  where  the  birds  are  placed,  we  enter  the 
room  which  contains  the  order  ruminantia.    In  thé  middle 

(1)  There  Is  no  published  catalogue  of  the  différent  collections  con- 
talned  in  this  institution  ;  the  name,  however,  of  each  individual  spe- 
cibien  is  \irritten  against  it,  so  that  the  visitor  is  never  at  a  loss  to  know 
i¥hat  the  object  is  that  he  may  be  lookinç  at. 
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are  the  aurocb,  the  camel,  the  elk,  the  lama^  the  musk-deer, 
and  numerous  species  of  Ibe  genus  cervus;  the  Barbary  an- 
telope,  tbe  sleinbock,  the  griesbock,  and  many  spécimens  of 
the  same  family  ;  several  varieties  of  the  goat,  among  which 
is  the  ibex  ;  and  varions  races  of  shçep.    A  considérable  num- 
ber  of  the  larger  animais  bave  been  placed  in  a  gallery  on 
the  ground-floor,  through  which  the  visiter  passes  on  leaving 
the  muséum  hj  the  extremity  opposite  to  that  where  the 
principal  staircase  is  silualed.    Hère  are  horses,  éléphants, 
rhinoceroses,   bippopolami,  etc. — Collection  of  Birds:  On 
leaving  the  gallery  of  ruminating  animais,  we  re-enter  that 
of  birds.    The  collection  comprehends  upwards  of  6,000  in- 
dividuals  belonging  to  more  than  2,300  diffèrent  species.    Al- 
most  ail  are  in  a  perfect  stale  of  préservation,  and  there  is 
not  so  numerous  a  collection  existing  anywhere  else.    To  the 
lefl,  on  entering,  we  see  the  vulture  genus  ;  the  numerous 
species  of  falcOf  which  comprebend  the  eagles  of  différent 
countries,  falcons,  hawks,  buzzards,  etc.    Next  come  a  consi- 
dérable number  ofnocturnal  birds  of  prey,comprisingtheowl 
tribe  ;  the  numerous  family  of  parrots^  cockaloos,  and  perro- 
quets.   We  then  see  the  toucans,  wrynecks,  and  woodpeck- 
ers;  the  cuckoos;  the  numerous  family  of  the  shrikes,  of 
which  there  are  some  remarkably  beautiful  foreign  species  ; 
the  brèves  from  India  ;  the  ant-thrushes  from  America  ;  the 
merlins;  the  pbiledons;  the  motacill»,  including  finches, 
wrens,  etc.    Next  come  the  drongos,  tbe  chatterers;  the  nu- 
merous family  of  the  fly-catchers;  the  tanagersof  America; 
the  manakins  from  the  equinoctial  forests  of  America  ;  the 
titmice,  and  tlie  goal-suckers;  the  numerous  genus  of  the 
swallows,  tlie  larks,  the  stariings,  etc.    Farther  on  are  the^ 
buntings,  linnets,  widow-birds,birdsofParadise,jays, species' 
of  pies  and  crows,  hoopoes,  creepers,  and  humming-birds. 
We  then  meet  with  the  king-tishersand  horn-bills  ;  the  nume- 
rous varielies  of  tbe  domeslic  pigeon  and  the  cognate  species  ; 
peacocks,  turkeys,  the  hoccos,  from  the  warm  countries  of 
America  ;  différent  races  of  dom,estic  fowls,  and  several  wild 
species  from  India;  tlie  pheasant  genus  ;  the  family  of  the 
grouse;  ostriches,  cassowaries,  bustards,  plovers,  lapwings, 
and  the  ibis,  worshipped  by  the  Egyptians.     We  then  see 
woodcocks;  ruffs;  reeves;  the  crâne  genus  ;  the  agawl,  or 
trumpeter  of  South  America  ;  storks  ;  flamingoes;  the  sultans, 
reroarkable  for  the  beauly  of  their  plumage;  the  pétrels;  tbo 
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full  family,  etc.;  the  pélicans  ;  the  frigate-birds;  the  tropic- 
irds,  and  the  numerous  tribes  of  the  mergus  order,  includ- 
ing  every  variety  of  swans,  geese,  etc.,  from  ail  parts  of  the 
world.  The  collection  of  birds  is  one  of  the  most  complète 
in  existence  ;  and  tlie  spectacle  which  they  affbrd  is  one  of 
the  most  beauliful  and  interesting  in  the  muséum.  On  the 
walls  of  the  staircase,  which  leads  to  the  two  rooms  below, 
are  expanded  the  skins  of  serpents  of  the  boa  genus.  In  thèse 
rooms  are  placed  the  collection  of  reptiles,  unquestionably 
the  richest  in  the  world.  It  consisls  of  1,SOO  individuals,  be- 
longing  to  more  than  500  species,  divided  into  four  orders — 
namely,  chelonians,  or  tortoises  ;  saurians,  which  compre- 
bend  the  crocodiles,  lizards,  etc.;  ophidians,  or  serpents;  and 
batracians,  to  which  the  toads,  the  frogs,  etc.,  are  referred. 
Of  the  first  three  orders  there  are  some  too  large  to  be  placed 
in  the  cases,  and  they  bave  therefore  been  suspended  from 
tbe  ceiling  or  the  wall.  Among  thèse  should  be  noticed  the 
leather-tortoise  of  the  Mediterranean  ;  the  carella,  which  fur- 
nishes  the  tortoise-shell  employed  in  the  arls;  the  greatemyd 
from  Gayenne  ;  the  soft  tortoise  of  the  Nile  ;  the  crocodile  of 
the  Nile;  the  bicarinated  crocodile  fromindia;  the  caiman; 
the  ouaran  of  the  Nile;  the  iguana  of  South  America;  rallie- 
snakes;  vipers,  etc.  Round  Ihe  room  are  a  great  number  of 
speciesof  the  tortoise  family;  lizards;  theiguanas,  the  geckos, 
the  caméléons,  the  slow-worms,  and  almost  every  kind  of 
snakes  o(  différent  counlries;  Ihe  horned  viper,  the  green  and 
brown  frog,  the  bull-frog,  the  Gayenne  frog,  the  tree  frog, 
the  rush  toad,  the  toad  of  Surinam,  the  salamander,  the 
axolotl  of  Mexico,  the  anguine  siren,  theeel-shaped  siren,  etc. 
Most  of  the  reptiles  are  preserved  in  spirits  of  wine. — Collec- 
tion ofFishes  :  This  collection  comprehends  abont  5,000  in- 
dividuals  belonging  to  more  than  2,500  species:  ofeach  spe- 
cies  it  generally  possesses  one  preserved  in  spirits  of  wine, 
but  the  dried  fish  hâve  been  varnished.  In  the  cases  we  meet 
viMh  the  shark,  dog-flsh,  and  olher  species  of  the  shark 
tribe  ;  the  torpédos  ;  the  chimœra,  the  sturgeon,  the  sea-por- 
cupine,  the  sun-flsh,  the  salmon,  the  trout,  the  piraya  of  South 
America,  the  herring,  the  sprat,  the  ancbovy,  the  king-fish  of 
the  Carribee  Islands,  the  sabre-flsh,  the  bony  scaled  pike,  the 
flying-fish,  the  gonorliyncus,  the  loche,  the  anableps,  the  fa- 
mily of  thecyprini,  the  family  of  the  siluroideae,  the  family 
of  tbe  discolobi  ;  tlie  eel,  the  eleclrical  gymnotus,  the  rain* 
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bow-fish,  and  other  species  of  the  labrus  ;  Ihe  parrot-flsh;  t)ie 
ftimily  of  tbe  sparotde»;  t|ie  family  of  the  perch,  sOme  of 
nrhich  are  very  curious;  Ihe  tunny,  the  pilot,  ifie  dolphiû,  etc. 
— Collection  of  articulated  animais  ucithout  vertebrœ:  Thîs 
collection  consisls  of  about  25,000  species,  and  is  divided  into 
five  classes— namely,  Ihe  crustaceae,  the  arachnides,  the  in- 
sects,  the  annelides,  and  the  worms.  On  cntering  the  gallépy 
of  the  birds  by  the  small  slaircase,  we  musl  lurn  to  the  righl 
to  reacb  the  saloon  of  the  carnivorous  quadrupeds.  Thecrus- 
taceous  animais  are  placed  vertically  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
cases,  which  stand  in  the  niiddle  of  tlié  room.  Thosè  which 
were  too  large  to  enter  the  frames  are  placed  in  glazed  i)oxe$ 
on  the  comices  of  the  cases  which  contain  the  carnivorous 
animais.  Among  them  are  a  séries  of  lobsters,  crawfisb,  and 
crabs.  In  the  cases  in  the  middle  of  the  room  are  crabs  of 
varions  species,  scorpions,  spiders,  beelles,  in  ail  their  varie- 
ties  ;  flies  of  ail  kinds  ;  piscatoria  ;  the  family  of  the  malda- 
neae,  and  intestinal  worms. — CoîîecHon  of  inarticiilated  anf- 
n^als  without  vertebrœ  :  This  class  compreliends  the  sliells,  the 
ecliini,  and  the  polypi.  The  mollusca  form  two  divisions: 
univalves,  and  bivalves.  The  fîrsl  division  consists  of  aqualic 
and  terrestrial;  but  ail  those  of  tlie  second  are  aquatic. 
Among  those  most  entitled  to  notice  are  the  nautilus,  the  am- 
monite, the  belemnite,  thecypraea,  the  music-shell,  tlie  razor- 
shell,  the  tridachna,  etc.  Besides  thèse,  the  conchologist  wlU 
flnd  an  almost  infinité  number  of  others  remarkable  for  their 
form  or  colours.  Next  to  the  shells  are  the  tuniciers,*  marine 
animais  without  heads,  and  not  symmelrical.  Then  corne 
the  radiaria,  including  the  slar-fîsh,  tlie  Medusa's  heads,  etc. 
Of  this  collection,  as  well  as  that  of  the  polypi,  the  numher 
of  spécimens  is  extremely  great.  Of  the  tubipores,  madri- 
pores,  millepores,  corallines,  and  sponges,  the  variety  is  very 
complète.  The  total  number  of  spécimens  of  Ihe  animal 
kingdom  is  estimated  at  upwards  of  150,000. 

Cabinet  of  Comparative  yénatomy.— For  this  collection,  in- 
comparably  the  richest  in  existence,  the  muséum  is  indebled 
to  the  unwearied  exertions  of  Baron  Cuvier,  by  whom  it  was 
arranged,  and  under  whose  direction  most  of  the  objects  were 
prepared.  It  is  kept  in  a  building  to  the  west  of  tlie  garden 
between  the  Amphithéâtre  and  the  Ménagerie,  and  fills  fifleen 
•  rooms.  The  ist,  on  the  ground-floor,  contains  skelelons  of 
the  horse,  the  zébra,  and  the  ass  tribe,  the  vf\\d  boar,  tapirs. 
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rlùaoceroses,  elt*.  In  Uie  nest  raom  are  skeletoiis  i>r  Uie  ele- 
pbant  ramily,  Ibe  camcleopard,  llie  bear,  Moqs,  liysDas,  and 
wolves,  witti  many  varielîes  or  tlie  àog  species.  There  are 
varions  sea  aiiimaU.amoDgwliicliisa  sea-cow,  brought  from 
Ibe  Polar  régions  by  Captaîu  Parry.  In  ttie  middie  of  Uie 
room  are  three  wliales  from  llie  Cape.  To  Uie  leR  oT  Ibis 
large  gatlerj,  and  parallcl  wilh  il,  are  three  olliêrs  Qlled  wilh 
skelelons  of  ruminaling  quadrupeds.  la  tlie  ist,  are  lliose  ot 
the  buU^lo,  tlie  px,  slieep,  goal,  and  anlelope;  in  Uie  2d, 
tbose  of  Ihe  slag  irîbe,  includiog  Ibe  elk,  etc.  ;  and  in  Ibe  3d, 
those  or  llie  dromedary,  lama,  camel,  and  ficunna.  By  re- 
tracing  our  sieps  and  crossîng  Uie  galler;  conUining  llie 
T^bales,  we  enler  a  room  occupicd  tiy  huinaa  skelelons  of  dif- 
ferenl  âges  and  nalidhs:  including  those  of  some  persoos  ce- 
lebraled  eilher  for  slze  or  deformity,  such  as  fiebe,  Uie  Kins 
ofPoIand'sdwarf, Ihe Hotlenlot Venus,  elc.  Aseriesoffœlal 
Gkeletons  shows  Ibe  growth  from  Ihe  lirst  month  of  con- 
cepUon  to  Ibe  birih.  On  Ihe  slielves  ne  eee  on  one  sida 
fauman  skulls,  from  one  day  otd  U>  a  bundred  years;  and  on 
tlie  olher,  skulls  remarkable  for  Iheir  conformalîoo,  most  ot 
Uiem  lirouglil  from  Ihe  Calacombs.  On  labiés  in  IJic  middie 
of  Ihe  roum  are  several  heads  of  the  éléphant  from  Asia. 
From  Ibe  walls  of  tiie  slalrcase  leadihg  to  tlie  firsl  Ooor  are 
Guspended  many  heads  of  llie  borse,  llie  stag.  tbe  doipliin,  tlie 
bippopolamus,  and  several  specles  of  Ihe  ox.  tribe,  The  first  - 
room  above  slairs  is  devoled  lo  a  séries  of  en  lire  headsof  ver- 
lebraled  animais,  a  great  uuinber  of  tlioso  of  llie  biiman  spe- 
çies,  Europeajis,  Tartars,  Chinese,  iVew  Zcalanders,  Negroes, 
Holientols,  and  several  American  nations;  ail  Ibe  monkeys, 
and  varions  beàds  of  Ihe  rarnivorous 
pbanis,  bniTaloes,  elc.  Near  Ibem  Is  t 
Egyptian  lomb,  of  the  boa  apis.  Tbe 
floor  conlalDS,  on  Ibe  rigbt,  beads  of  bir 
The  remaindcr  of  Ihia  room,  as  well  i 
the  botlom  of  ihe  slaircase,  are  occupii 
for  the  purpose  of  sludy.  In  giass  ca 
bônes  of  wbieh  the  head  is  compoâcdj 
aslonisbed  al  Ibe  prodigious  number  of  bones  that  form  Ibe 
head  of  a  fisb.  In  some  of  tlie  adjoining  rooms  are  séries  of 
jill  liie  large  bones  and  Ihe  vericbrx  of  différent  animais.  In 
ihe  3d  room  are  skelelons  ot  Uie  small  quadrupeds.  Abové 
Uie  cases  are  affi&ed  10  the  wsU  the  horiu  of  the  mimiiaBUa; 
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and  on  both  tables  are  methodically  arranged  a  complète 
séries  of  teeth  from  man  to  the  horse.  In  the  fourth  room  we 
see  the  skeletons  of  birds.  The  last  Iwo  cases  contain  the  tor- 
toises.  The  séries  of  teeih,  beginning  wilh  those  of  the  horse, 
and  terminating  with  those  of  (islies,  is  hère  continued  in 
small  boxes  placed  on  the  tables.  The  skeletons  of  the  rep- 
tiles, such  as  lizards,  serpents,  toads,  and  a  great  number  of 
species  of  fish,  occupy  the  cases  in  the  5th  room.  On  the  top 
of  the  cases  are  skeletons  of  the  boa  conslrictor,  a  shark,  and 
a  sword-fish  ;  and  jaws  of  several  species  of  sharks,  the  ray, 
etc.  On  the  tables  in  this  room  are  the  dried  larynx  and 
hyoid  bones  of  birds  and  quadrupeds.  The  Gth  room  is  de- 
voled  to  myology.  In  the  centre  is  a  cast  of  the  human  body 
deprived  of  the  skin,  with  the  muscles  painted  of  the  nalural 
colour.  The  cases  on  one  side  display  small  figures  in  wax 
of  human  arms  and  legs.  On  the  olher  are  the  limbs  of  many 
quadrupeds;  and  in  the  remaining  cases  the  dissected  muscles 
of  several  animais  preserved  in  spirits.  The  7th  room  con- 
tains  the  organs  of  sensation.  The  larynx  and  trachea  of 
birds  are  also  seen  on  the  tables  of  this  room.  The  cases 
contain  flagons  in  which  are  preserved  in  spirits  a  séries  of 
brains  and  eyes;  also  the  bones  of  the  ear  of  ail  animais,  from 
man  to  reptiles  and  fish.  Préparations  of  the  viscera  in  gêne- 
rai, particularly  those  of  digestion,  are  placed  in  the  eighth 
room.  In  a  large  glass  case  is  a  model  in  wax  of  the  internai 
œconomy  of  a  child  ;  and  in  another  that  of  the  anatomy  of 
the  hen,  exhibiting  the  several  periods  of  the  formation  of  the 
eg^,  as  well  as  the  internai  organs  of  the  fowl.  The  9th  room 
Is  devoted  to  the  organs  of  circulation,  and  those  of  the  dif- 
férent sécrétions.  It  contains  a  séries  of  hearts  of  mammalia, 
reptiles,  and  ilshes;  some  injected  préparations;  and  some 
very  délicate  fœtal  préparations  of  viviparous  and  oviparous 
animais.  On  the  table  there  are  injected  and  dried  viscera. 
The  lOlh  and  last  room  contains  a  séries  of  monstrosities  and 
fœtuses  of  différent  ages;  préparations  of  différent  orders  of 
mollusca;  articulated  animais  and  zoophites;  and  prépara- 
tions of  shell-fish  in  wax.  The  number  of  the  préparations  Is 
more  than  15,000. 

Mineràlogical  and  GeoIogiccU  GcUlery,— -The  splendid  col- 
lection of  minerais  and  geological  spécimens  bas  been  re- 
cenlly  arranged  in  the  new  building  erected  for  this  purpose 
on  the  eastern  side  of  the  garden.   Externally  this  édifice  is 
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fiiealre,  and  oltier  rooms;  llie  norlliera  dWision  is  appro- 
pnaled  lo  the  bolanical  collections.  Addilions  are  about  to  be 
made  to  lliis  edincc,  wliiot,  large  as  il  Is.  is  ^el  Insufficienl  to 
accommodale  ail  Ihe  riclies  ot  Uiis  dWision  or  the  gênerai  mu- 
seura. — Tlie  mûieralogical  and  geolosleal  gallery  is  divided 
into  a  central  allej  willi  nide  raised  galleries  on  eacli  side, 
ilie  under  parlsof  tlie  galleries  being  occupied  b^  laboralo- 
ries,  corridors,  and  otlier  rooms  requisîle  for  llie  professors 
and  the  service  of  the  muséum.  Bown  (lie  middie  ot  ibe  cen- 
tral alley  a  range  of  cases,  a  lillle  above  table  lieiglit,  are  ar- 
ranged  wllb  glass  comparlments  above  and  drawers  benealh  : 
iinder  the  glasses  are  conlaioed  ail  ihe  rocks  and  earliis  ar- 
iranged  in  Uieir  mineralogical  order,  and  in  tlie  drawers  are 
yarielies  and  supptemenlal  spécimens  of  Ihe  same.  In  front 
pf  the  galleries  on  the  ground-floor  of  llie  central  alley  arc 
ranged  glass-cascs  like  hook-shelves,  containing  ail  the  mine- 
rais arranged  according  to  llicirchemical  composlllon,  tlie  spé- 
cimens illustrativeor  liie  courses  of  tlie  professors  being  placed 
in  horizonlat  cases,  and  llielr  varieties.or  tlie  more  remarkable 
DOdiGcalions  of  them,  la  llie  verlical  ones:  benealh  are 
idrawers  tvilli  supplemenlal  spécimens.  AI  cerlain  Inlervals 
down  Ihe  gallerj'  on  each  side,  and  io  front  of  Uie  bases  of 
Ibe  CoriDlhianpillarsthat  support  tlie  roor,are  vertical  cases, 
containing  ail  Ihe  minerais  and  stones  that  are  used  lli  arts 
and  manufactures,  in  tlic  various  slates  in  wlilch  Ihey  are 
icDown  in  commerce.  The  galleries  contaia  on  the  western  side 
ail  the  rocluand  eartlisarrangedgeologicallj;  ontlieeastem, 
ail  tbe  foseils  of  the  various  geological  formations.  Tlie  whole 
is  exeeedingif  well  liglited,  and  Ihe  facilities  of  examinalion 
verygreat.(l)  the  mineralogical collection  ladividedintofour 

,  (1)  Toa  much  pralK  can  taarillr  be  glwa  ta  Pralem^  BrongnlArt 
•lui  Cordler,  umler  whoiesupeHniendencelhlaiHvlslun  of  the  miiBeum 

dliora  and  wiiou  poilta  attenUoa  ta  torelgnen  sre  too  wcll  known  la 
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grand  classes  ;  l  ,earthy  substances,containingan  acid  ;  2,eartiijr 
substances  or  stones;  3,  inflammable  substances;  4,  metals. 
Of  tbe  first  two  classes  the  most  inleresting  spécimens  are  the 
phosphate,  fluate,  nitrate,  and  arseniate  of  lime;  a  fine  crystal 
of  Icelandic  calcareous  spar;  metastatic  crystals  from  Der- 
byshire;  satin  spar;  the  aluminous  fluate  of  silex,  which  fur- 
nishes  several  precious  stones  for  jewellery;  the  borate  of 
soda  ;  and  the  alkaline  finale  of  alumine.  Several  of  thèse 
spécimens,  particularly  of  the  yellow,  red,  and  white  topaz; 
are  remarkably  beauliful.  The  second  class  of  minerais, 
namely,  Ihat  of  stones  or  earthy  substances,  are  hyaline 
quartz,  the  rose-coloured  or  Bohemian  ruby,  the  blue,  the 
yellow  or  Indian  topaz  ;  the  yellow-brown  topaz  ;  the  dark 
green  and  dull  red  agates,  among  which  we  may  dislinguish 
chalcedony,  cornelian,  sardonyx,  quartz  resinite;  the  san- 
guine jasper;  the  corundum,  includîng  the  ruby,  topaz,  and 
Oriental  sapphirc;  the  chrysoberyl,  the  chrysolite,  the  eme- 
rald,  the  béryl,  the  cordiarite,  the  euclase,  and  the  garnet; 
felspar;  the  tourmaline,  amphibole,  and  pyroxene;  lapis  la- 
zuli  ;  some  large  slabs  of  mica,  etc.  Among  various  objects 
belonging  to  this  collection  are  a  superb  vase  of  the  brec- 
ciated  porpliyry  of  the  Vosges,  two  large  groups  of  crystals  of 
colourless  quartz  ;  several  cups  of  agate,  chalcedony,  lapis 
lazuli,  etc.  Among  the  infiammable  substances  and  metals 
are,  native  sulphur,  a  séries  of  diamonds,  rough  and  eut, 
solid  and  liquid  bitumen,  and  yellow  amber.  Of  the  lalter, 
several  pièces  contain  insects  enveloped  by  the  amber  when 
in  its  liquid  state,  without  injuring  their  form.  In  the  class 
of  metallic  substances  are  spécimens  of  gold  and  silver,  among 
which  should  be  noliced  a  pièce  of  massive  gold  from  Peru, 
which  weighs  tGU  ounces;  a  fine  spécimen  of  native  silver 
from  Mexico,  and  tlie  différent  combinations  of  silver  with 
sulphur  and  antimony,  and  the  carbonic  and  muriatic  acids; 
spécimens  of  platina;  quicksilver;  lead,  in  every  combioation 
of  form  and  colour;  the  différent  varieties  of  copper;  a  nu- 
mérous  collection  of  aerolites,  including  one  of  enormous  di- 
mensions; iron  ores;  various  spécimens  of  oxide  of  tin,  zinc, 
and  bismuth  ;  arsenic,  manganèse,  antimony,  uranium,  mo- 
lybdena,  tilanium,  tungsten,  tellurium,  and  chrome.  The 
collection  of  minerais  is  one  of  the  most  precious  in  existence, 
on  account  of  the  great  number  of  choice  spécimens  which  it 

possesses,  and  tbe  excellwl  order  to  wWcb  tbey  arç  dIsWr 


huied.  The  riches  of  this  division  of  tlie  institution  were 
gireatîy  augmented  in  1826,  by  a  présent  made  by  Charles  X. 
of  a  fine  mineralogical  collection  purchased  by  the  civil  list 
for  three  hundred  thousand  francs;  and  continuai  additions 
by  gift  or  purchase  are  being  made  to  it.  The  spécimens  of 
geological  rocks  are  ail  very  large  and  fine,  admitting  of  the 
most  detailed  study  of  their  peculiarities.  The  fossils  are  pe- 
culiarly  valuable  and  complète;  the  greater  number  being 
accompanied  by  a  portion  of  the  rock  which  contained  them. 
The  séries  of  invertebraled  animais  is  peculiarly  rich,  and  the 
fossil  fishes  occupy  a  great  number  of  cases.  The  spécimens 
of  the  tertiary  formations  are  remarkably  fine,  and  are  relies 
of  the  exertions  of  the  great  Cuvier,  to  whom  the  whole  of 
this  part  of  the  muséum  may  be  said  to  owe  its  existence. 
The  directors  of  the  muséum  with  great  liberality  bave  pre- 
sented  plaster  casts,  accurately  coloured  from  the  originals, 
of  the  more  important  or  the  rarer  fossils,  to  foreign  institu- 
tions, and  bave  received  similar  présents  in  return.  The  total 
number  of  mineralogical  and  geological  spécimens  is  upwards 
of  60,000. 

BotanicalGdUery, — This  collection  comprises,  in  therooms 
of  the  upper  division,  a  gênerai  herbal,  consisting  of  about 
50,000  species.  It  was  founded  by  Vaillant,  and  gradually 
augmented  by  Commerson,  Dambey,  Macé,  Poiteau,  Les- 
chenault,  etc.  Hère  also  are  spécial  herbals  of  New  Holland, 
Cayenne,  the  Antilles,  the  Cape,  India,  Egypt,  etc.,  herbals 
which  servcd  as  the  models  for  printed  works,  such  as  that  of 
Michaux  ;  that  of  the  Plants  of  France,  by  M.  de  Candolle  ; 
that  of  M.  de  Humboldt,  etc.  The  ancient  herbal  of  Tourne- 
fort,  arranged  and  ticketed  by  his  hand,  or  that  of  Gundèl- 
sheimer,  bas  been  carefully  preserved.  In  the  lower  division 
a  very  extensive  collection  of  woods  of  ail  kinds,  with  spéci- 
mens of  the  epidermis,  the  bark,  the  roots,  etc.,  of  ail  the 
larger  kind  of  trees  and  plants.  A  large  and  very  valuable 
séries  of  ail  the  fruits  of  plants,  preserved  in  spirits  of  wine, 
conslitutes  one  of  the  rich  subdivisions  of  the  Botanical  Col- 
lection ;  and,  as  related  to  it,  may  be  menlioned  two  séries  of 
fungous  plants  in  wax,  presented  to  the  muséum,  one  by 
the  Emperor  of  Austria,  the  olher  by  Charles  X.  The  latter 
was  executed  by  De  Pinson,  and  is  valued  at  20,000  fr.  A 
collection  of  models  of  foreign  fruits,  in  wax  or  plaster,  is  also 

entiU^  to  »tlçi^lioD,   Th«  wbple  çppççiion  of  drugs  of  thQ 
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Gardeaof  Mants,  with  coosiderabld  addilioQs,  is  ké^l  Jif  Oils 
room,  and  a  verj  inlerestlng  collecllon  ot  fosSil  ptanU  froiû 
the  various  coal  formalions,  arranged  bj  H.  Ad.  BroDgniart, 
has  been  ptaced  in  ttie  centre.    Tlie  tolal  nunilier  of  dried 

Î liants  preserved  liere  is  more  Ihan  350,000  ;  and  of  woôds, 
ruils,  and  grains,  more  llian  4.500. 

Library.—T\ 
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original  designi 
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It  Is  almosl  n 
laralle  stands  al 
only  in  France 
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n  would  requin 
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most  illuslriou! 
stamp  ils  reput; 

of  admission,  etc.,  see  page  93. 
'  Bebind  llie  Jardin  des  Plantes  Ulbe 

HdPiT.VL  DE  i.A  Pitié,  i,  rue  Copeau,— This  hospttal  v/M 
foundedln  I6lî,  for  the  réception  ofpaupers,  and  [s  sbcalled 
because  ïts  cliapel  was  dedlcated  to  Kolre  Dame  de  la  VWé. 
Bi  1057,  It  was  approprialed  as  an  asylum  Tor  the  children  ot 
beggars.  It  aRerwards  was  opcned  for  the  réception  of  or- 
phans  and  foundiings,  wlio,  during  the  Révolution,  were 
called  élèves  de  la  pairie.  Va  ISOO,  Ihe  Hdpilal  de  là  PlUé 
was  annexed  to  Ihe  Hfllei  Dieu.  The  buildings  are  spacious, 
and  contain  000  beds.  Tlie  lolàl  nuniber  of  p^tienls  admitled 
in  183T  was  8,9iî  ;  and  ibe  average  morlalitj'  was  1  ta  I3.3. 
physlcians,  Drs.  Serres,  Louis,  and  Clément  ;  surgeons,  Dts, 
Llsfrani;  and  Sausou.   Tlie  cUuîcal  lectures  of  Uiis  bospital. 
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parttcularljr  those  of  Dr.  Lisfranc,  are  very  celebrateci  among 
the  médical  world.  Strangers  are  admilted  on  applying  at 
the  Bureau. 

Opposile  to  this  is  the 

Fontaine  St.  Victor,  rue  St.  Victor.— This  fountain  was 
built  in  1671,  after  the  designs  of  Berninl,  against  one  of  the 
boundary  towers  of  llie  enclosure  of  the  Ahbey  of  St.  Victor. 
This  lower  of  the  15th  century  still  remains  entire,  and  is  the 
only  relie  of  the  magnificent  abbey  to  which  it  belonged. 

The  stranger  may  end  bis  tour  by  examining  the 

Halle  aux  Vins,  Quai  St.  Bernard.— This  wine-market, 
established  in  1656,  beyond  the  Porte  St.  Bernard,  had  long 
been  found  insuffieient  for  the  commerce  of  the  capital,  wlien 
Napoléon  ordered  the  construction  of  one  much  more  exten- 
sive,  upon  the  site  of  the  celebrated  abbey  of  St.  Victor.  The 
flrst  stone  was  laid  on  the  i5th  of  August,  1813.  The  works 
were  carried  on  at  firsl  wilh  greal  aciivity,  were  relaxed 
during  1815  and  the  two  following  years,  but  bave  since  been 
flnished.  The  ground  on  which  tlie  Halle  aux  Vins  is  con- 
stnicted  bas  a  superficies  of  about  26,000  square  mètres.  It 
is  inclosed  wilh  wall  on  three  sides,  and  towards  the  quay  is 
fenced  by  an  iron  railing  nearly  800  mètres  in  length.  This 
magnificent  market  is  divided  into  streelscalled  after  différent 
kinds  of  wine,  as  foUows  : — rue  de  Champagne,  rue  de  Bour- 
gogne, rue  de  Bordeaux,  rue  de  Languedoc,  and  rue  de  la 
Côte  d'Or.  On  the  side  next  the  quay  are  offices  for  those 
who  superintend  the  entrance  and  departure  of  the  wines, 
and  a  great  number  of  wine-mercliants'  counting-houses. 
Tbe  piles  of  building  are  seven  in  number,  four  in  front,  and 
Ihree  in  the  back  ground.  The  whole  will  conlain  together 
about  400,000  casks.  In  the  back-ground  is  a  pile  appro- 
priated  to  spirits.  In  ils  construction  there  is  neither  wood 
nor  iron  ;  but  as  stone  for  tlie  roof  would  bave  been  found 
too  heavy,  a  new  kind  of  hollow  brick  aboul  six  inches  long 
was  invented.  In  the  halle  there  is  also  a  bureau  de  dépotage, 
containing  measures  of  ail  the  casks  of  the  différent  parts  of 
France  ;  and  purchasers  of  casks  may  bave  them  measured 
hère  if  they  wish  it.  Vaines  entering  this  dépôt  do  not  pay  the 
duty  of  the  octroi  unlil  lliey  are  sold  ont  of  it  ;  but  are  liable 
to  a  charge  of  one  franc  for  warehouse-room,  etc.  The  num- 
ber of  casks  that  enter  in  one  day  is  frequently  1,500.  The 
halle  is  open  to  the  public  from  6  to  6  in  the  summer^  and 
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frODiT  toSinwioter.  ADiramenseqiianlitjotUie  ci 
wines  is  a\viayè  lyiag  on  tlie  wharf  in  front  of  tiiis  market. 
Tbe  TJsitor  will remark Ihe  fine  eslenlof  quayB  recenlly  con^ 
Slrucled  in  fronl  of  tUis  place,  and  Ihe  Pont  de  GonstanliiK 
communicaling  wilh  Ibe  lie  St.  Louis. 


PL.4CES  OF  PUBLIC  AHUSEUG?rt. 


TnE  drama  in  France  a 
couQtries  from  tlie  mj^sleri 
represeDted  hy  pilgriins  rc 
Company  was  formed  in  llu 
tbe  name  of  Confierez  de  h 
performed  witU  success. 
ciated  indécent  gestures  an 
revolting description i  but! 
ot  tbe  représentations  give 
having  subsided,  tbey  unité 
tans  louei,  who  acled  fan 
tbe  year  l&TO,  several  Hall 
their  représentations  ex  cil 
de  la  Passion,  whose  privil 
bj  tbe  Parlement,  their  e.iw 
Sliortiy  aflerwards  Ihe  Frei 
grée  of  importance  wbicli  I 
several  dramatic  wrilèrs,  tb 
appeared  aboul  tbe  tûne  < 
caused  Iwo  Ibeatres  tô  be 
wereperforraed  tragédies,  Il 
composed  b.v  tlie  cardinal 
Roirou,  Coilelet,  and  olbe 
young  men,  at  tbe  head  of 
form  a  company  of  itlnera 
wbicb  Uiey  ealied  Thidlre . 
before  Louis  XIV.  in  Uie  Sal 
belag  satisUed  wilh  tbe  rep 
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the  Mtel  du  Petit  Bourbon  foi 
moved  to  Uie  théâtre  du  Pai 
Bîclielieu,  and  assumed  [he  tfl 
the  reljns  of  Louis  XV.  aad  X\ 
Paris  was  considerably  augmi 
Fretich  comedians  and  ihe  Opi 
TOlutioD,  a  great  nuniber  ot  pi 
in'  Paris.  Napoléon  Tormed  il 
ând  îD  1B0T  issueda  decree  by 
(amoitnling  to  tliirly)  were  sng 
lain  compensatîoB  being  madt 
storation,  several  new  ones  vu 
regularly  eiicouraged  l>y  govei 
aituiualt;  allotled  «utotlhecivi 
ance  of  various  tfiealres.  Sin 
sHghlly  augroènled.  Tliough 
genlations  is  said  lo  be  compar 
ceipis  of  Ihe  théâtres  continue 
moment  are  upwarrfs  or  eiglit 
By  an  admirable  provision  or  I 
^l><ic  amusement,  o(  wliich  11: 
tenth  ortbeir  receipisto  the  ai 
charitable  Inslltulions.  Tlie  pi 
8ïS.33lfr.  About  I,200,000fr. 
législature,  on  tbe  budget  of 
towards  tbe  support  of  some  o 

iB  done  inorder  tbat  llie  Frei         .  _  .. 

enabled  to  give  tbose  spleadid  représentations  for  whicli  it  is 
nnrivalled,  or  that  the  ItaKon  Opéra  may  llie  more  easily 
procure  llie  assistaiïeê  of  Ihe  great  votti  and  inslrumenlal 
musicians  of  Hie  day.  In  tbe  case  of  Ihe  Théaire  Françait, 
Ihis  money  is  intended  to  <:aualeracl  ihe  effect  of  Lbe  public 
l^ste,  wliich,  from  ils  degeneracy,  neglecls  ttie  severer  pro- 
ductions of  the  stage  ;  wblle.  In  the  Opéra  Comique,  Ihe  as- 
sistance of  tbe  législature  enables  the  performers  lo  receîTs 
sulficient  rémunération,  and  the  administration  of  thaï  théâtre 
to  cultivate  and  encourage  a  lasle  for  a  peculiar  style  of  na- 
tioual  music.  The  Interests  of  dramatic  aulliors  in  France 
are  bcticr  secured  Ihan  in  Eogland  ;  theugli  an  effort  bas  re- 
cenlly  beea  made  in  Itie  laller  counlry  to  improve  Ilie  silua- 

(I)  For  mu 
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tîon  of  Ibeatrical  writers,  by  assimilating  tbeir  rigfats  in  some 
measure  to  Ihose  established  hère,  where  they  parUcipate, 
duriog  life,  in  the  proGts  of  Iheir  works,  in  every  théâtre  in 
tiie  Idngdom,  and  tbe  benefit  descends  to  their  heirs  for  ten 
jears  afler  their  dece?se.  The  rémunération  at  a  rojral 
théâtre  is,  for  a  pièce  of  three  or  fire  acts,  one-twelflh  of 
two-thirds  of  the  gross  receipts,  and  for  a  pièce  of  one  act, 
one  twenly-fourth.  It  is  neediess  in  this  place  to  give  anjr 
observations  upon  the  dramatic  writers  of  France»  whose 
Works  are  too  well  known  to  need  any  thing  beyond  the 
slightest  allusion.  It  will  be  sufiBcient  to  say  Uial  the  French 
stage  is  not  at  the  présent  moment  in  a  state  of  very  high 
promise,  though  undoubtedly  Ihenames  of  Casimir  Delavigne, 
Victor  Hugo,  Alexandre  Dumas,  and  Scribe,  are  rich  excep- 
tions to  the  host  of  médiocrité  by  which  they  are  surrounded. 
Associated  wilh  thèse,  thenamesof  Meyerbeer,  Auber,  Adam, 
and  Halevy,  are  entilled  to  a  foremost  rank,  as  representîng 
tbe  musical  célébrités  of  the  présent  day.  Till  tbe  reign  of 
Louis  XIV.,  no  women  appeared  on  the  stage,  but  female 
characters  were  performed  by  men  in  woman's  attire  ;  and 
until  a  much  later  period  ail  characters  were  performed 
nearly  in  the  dress  of  the  court  of  the  grand  monarch.  Talma 
was  the  first  actor  who  gave  that  decided  correclness  of  taste 
to  the  French  stage  for  wiiich  it  is  so  celebraled  ;  and  ever 
since  bis  day,  but  more  parlicularly  at  the  présent  time, 
there  are  to  be  found,  at  tlie  great  théâtres  of  Paris,  accurate 
and  animaled  tableaux  vivant  of  the  limes  and  costumes  of 
the  events  to  which  the  dramas  allude.  The  théâtres  of  Paris 
are  well  regulated  within,  and  the  intrusion  of  improper 
characters,  or  the  occurrence  of  offences  against  public 
morality,  are  prevented  as  much  as  is  possible  :  a  strong 
contrast  being  exhibited  in  tbis  respect  to  the  théâtres  of 
London,  and  altogether  to  tbe  advantage  of  tliose  of  Paris. 
Sentinels  guard  ail  the  avenues,  and  préserve  order  in  the 
interior.  The  visilors  who  await  the  opening  of  the  doors 
are  regularly  arranged  in  files  of  two  or  three  abreast  ;  and 
although  tbe  crowd  probably  consists  of  several  hundreds, 
but  lillle  pressure  or  inconvenience  is  fell,  and  every  person 
is  quietly  and  gently  admitted  in  bis  tum.  Such,  indeed,  Is 
the  ardour  for  Ibeatrical  amusements  exhibited  by  Uie  popu- 
lation of  Paris,  that  a  crowd,  or  queue  as  it  is  commonly 
called,  may  always  be  found  round  the  door  bf  any  popultur 
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théâtre  for  several  hours  before  the  time  of  admission.  Per- 
sons  who  proceed  lo  Ihealres  in  liired  cabriolets,  or  fiacres, 
are  required  to  pay  the  fare  beforehand,  in  order  that  Ihe 
driver  may  départ  imraediately,  and  tlms  avoid  occasioning 
any  stoppage  at  the  door.  On  leaving  the  théâtre,  not  the 
smallest  confusion  or  iiproar  takes  place.  No  person  is  per- 
mitted  to  call  bis  carriage  until  he  is  actually  waiting  for  it 
at  the  door  ;  and  should  not  the  owner  step  into  it  in  an  in- 
stant, it  is  ordered  off  by  the  police,  and  makes  way  for  au- 
other.  The  pit  of  French  théâtres  is  generally  approprialed 
to  men  alone,  but  in  some  of  the  minor  ones  of  Paris,  women 
are  allowed  lo  enter.  The  besl  place  for  connoisseurs  is  the 
orchestre^  or  row  of  stalls  immediateiy  behind  the  inusicians, 
and  next  to  tlûs  is,  in  gênerai,  the  more  fashionable  balcon, 
in  front  of  the  first  row  of  boxes.  The  latter  are  for  the  most 
part  small,  but  are  on  that  account  betler  suiled  to  the  size  of 
the  parties  wlio  generally  go  in  company  to  ihe  théâtres  ; 
they  commonly  hold  from  4  to  6  persons.  In  raany  of  the 
théâtres  a  small  gallery  extends  round  the  front  of  the  tiers 
of  boxes  ;  thèse  are  called  the  galeries  ;  and,  ihough  good 
places  for  wilnessing  the  performances,  are  not  so  comforl- 
able  Dor  so  dear  as  the  boxes.  The  galleries  above  the  boxes 
are  called  amphilhéâtres,  and  are  the  lowest-priced  places  of 
the  bouse  ;  hère,  as  in  most  ollier  théâtres  in  ail  parts  of  the 
world,  is  the  favoured  abode  of  the  gods  ;  the  critics  still  as- 
sume to  themscives  the  domain  of  the  pit  ;  and  the  milder 
part  of  the  audience  keep  in  ihe  juste-milieu  of  the  boxes. 
The  priées  of  admission  will  be  found  suhjoined  to  tlie  de- 
scription of  each  théâtre.  It  must  be  ohserved  llial  the 
French  names  of  places  are  relained,  as  being  those  for  which 
the  visitor  must  ask  ;  Ihus  loges  meaus  boxes  ;  baignoires, 
latticed  boxes;  de  face ,  front;  de  côté,  side  ;  parterre,  pit. 
On  taking  places  beforehand,  about  one-fourth  more  is 
paid  than  the  priées  iaken  at  the  doors;  a  measure,  we 
conceive,  highly  prejudicial  lo  the  inlerests  of  Die  théâtres, 
since  from  the  prices  being  aiready  sufTiciently  dear,  it  hin- 
ders  many  people  from  taking  places  beforehand.  It  lias  long 
been  the  custom  for  men,  who  make  a  living  by  the  trade,  to 
purchase  tickets  either  from  Ihe  directors  of  the  théâtres,  who, 
having  a  considérable  number  at  their  disposai,  scll  them 
cheap  to  thèse  persons,  or  else,  on  a  ncw  pièce  of  meril  com- 
îpgout,  to  forestall  the  public  bybuying  up  nearly  ail  ihe 

39 
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tickets  for  lhe)t)est  places  on  sale,  and  tben  to  sefl  thm  lo  ihe 
public  near  the  doors  ôf  Ihe  théâtres  ;  in  the  former  case,  al 
lower  priées  Ihan  are  paid  at  the  doors  ;  in  the  lafter,  ai  any 
priée  they  choose  to  ask.  Tliis  trade  is  now  forbidden  by 
the  police,  and  thèse  clandestine  dealers  are  liable  to  pro- 

secution. 

The  Théâtres  of  Paris  and  the  Banlieue  afford  accommoda- 
tion to  a  total  of  about  27,ÔbO  persons.  , 

We  do  not  give  the  names  of  the  actors  atlached  to  each 
théâtre,  because  Ihey  are  so  frequenUy  changing,  and  may, 
besides,  be  easily  known  to  the  theatrical  amateur  from  the 
crilicisms  of  the  journals.  We  would  recommend  the  visiter 
to  Paris  lo  go  to  ail  the  théâtres,  large  and  small,since  be  will 
riowhére  in  so  short  a  lime  obtain  a  betler  knowledge  of 
the  manners  ànd  feelings  of  the  French  people. 

The  ACADÉMIE  BoïALÈ  DE  MUSIQUE,  or  French  Operà- 
HousE,  which  was  intended  only  for  a  temporary  building,  was 
ereeted  in  the  space  of  a  year,  by  M.  Debret,  architect,  and 
was  thushaslilycohstrueted  in  order  lo  replace,  asspeedilyas 
possible,  Ihe  opera-house  thaï  slood  in  the  rue  de  Richelieu. 
Al  the  door  of  the  laller,  il  will  be  remembered,  the  Duke  de 
Berry  was  assassinated,  in  1820— (See  p.  232)— and  the  dé- 
molition of  Ihal  théâtre  was  immediately  ordered  by  the  go- 
vemmenl.  The  présent  building  bas,  however,  stood  so  long 
tjial  il  may  be  quesliohed  whether  any  altérations  hi  il  will 
take  place  for  many  years  to  come.  Il  communicates  wilh 
three  slreets,  Ihat  of  Lepelletier  for  carriages,  of  Pinon  for 
fiacres,  and  of  Grange  Batelière  for  persons  on  foot.  Two 
eleganl  passages,  skirled  wilh  shops,  also  form  a  communica- 
tion belween  the  Boulevard  des  Italiens  and  the  Opéra  House. 
The  front  consists  of  a  séries  of  arcades  on  the  ground  floor, 
forming  a  double  vestibule.  At  each  end  a  wing  projects,  and 
belween  thèse  wings,  from  the  top  of  the  arcades,  proceeds  a 
lighl  awning  supporled  hy  casl-iron  pillars,  benealh  whicU 
carriages  set  down.  Al  the  firsl  floor  is  a  range  of  nine  arcades, 
which  form  the  Windows  of  the  saloon.  The  élévation  of  Ihe 
front  is  64  feet.  The  second  or  iaterior  vestibule  is  ornament- 
ed  wilh  Doric  columns,  and  on  each  side  of  it  is  a  slaircase 
leading  to  the  firsl  row  of  boxes  and  Ihe  saloon.  From  the 
lobby  two  other  slaircases  lead  lo  the  pil,  the  baignoires,  and 
the  orchestra.  Belween  the  lalter  and  the  lobbies  of  the 
stage-boxes^  re  twp  slaircases,  which  lëad  fo  the  top  of  Ihe 
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fiulldfiig,  and  sa  Dirmerôus  are  llie  oullels  Ihâf  the  house  may 
be  enlirely  cleared  in  tlie  space  ot  len  minutes.    The  Inlerior 
will  accommodale  1937  persoDs,  auà  its  dimensions  are  6C  feet 
from  side  to  side,  wiiile  the  slageis  42  feel  in  widtli  hy  S2  in 
deplh.  Beneatli  tlic  latler  Is  a  space  for  tbe  play  of  macliincrj 
33  feel  deep  i  Uie  wall  between  ttie  tiouse  and  the  stage  rises 
above  tlieroof,  and  in  case  of  lire  the  commun  icalion  betvreen 
llie  iwocan  lie  entirejycut  off  by 
Tentllalors  can  be  opened  lo  car 
tlon.    Réservoirs  of  water  are  co 
The  saloon  is  ISG  feet  in  Itingtli 
entire  widih  of  the  front  of  the 
fines!  rooRis  for  halls  in  Paris.  Tt 
Ihe  superintendeoce  of  Itie  gover 
sldy  from  tlie  slateof  7S0,O00fr., 
for  reliring  pensions,  every  year. 
départaient,  pupils  of  Ihe  Conseri 
Uie  corps  de  ballet,  consist  of  the 
of  the  âge.    Ttie  représentation 
always  got  up  in  ttie  most  admli 
itie  sceoery  is  sptendld,  and  llie  at 
of  llie  aclors,  and  lo  the  gênerai 
known  to  need  any  bat  a  siigtil  at 
quil  paris  wilbout  vlsiling  liils  I' 
place  hère  on  Mondays,  Wednesd 
limes  on  Sundays. 
Pbicii  of  Avhusion  :— Sullei,  lOIT.   Première!  de  (ace  f t  d'avsnt 


condoile  cMi,  irolslèmei  de  raGe,srr.  Trolgitmet  de  cùte  et  a'avint 
seine,  quatrième  de  (acr,  3lr.  Soe.  Parterre.  Sfr.  fiOt.  Qualriemït  de 
cOI«,  clnqul«inM  de  lace-,  amplillli«9trc  det  qualrièmes,  SFr.  SOc— Doon 
open  al  a  ;  performancea  begln  at  1. 

Italien  Opera-House,  Place  des  Italiens,— Tiiis  Tliealra 
was  erecled  in  1183,  aRer  the  designs  of  Ileurlier,  but  was 
ieldom  occupied  lill  iS35,  when,  its  inlerior  arrangement 
liaving  been  ehanged,  it  was  used  ]>y  Iho  Itaiian  eompany  tilt 
January  1S3S,  when  it  was  unfortuQalcly  destroyed  by  lire. 
The  performances  viere  subseqnently  transfcrred  lo  the 
Odéon.  wliere  Ibey  were  given  duriag  the  season  of  1838-9. 
It  is  expected  lliat  this  théâtre  nîil  be  rebuilt  on  ils  former 
tile.  The  annual  sum  voted  to  tbe  Ilalian  Opéra  on  the  budget 
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oftheMinisteroftheliiterioris  7 1,500  Crânes.  It  is  only  open 
six  months  of  Ihe  year,  from  isl  of  October  to  31sl  of  March  ; 
and  performances  Uke  place  on  Tuesdays,  Tbursdays,  and 
Salurda js,  and  somelimes  on  Sundajs. 

PmiCBS  OF  ABaissaox:— Premières  loges,  et  secondes  loges  de  flace, 
rez-de-chaussée  de  face,  et  stalles,  lOfr.  Secondes  loges  de  côté,  loges 
«la  rez-de-chaussée,  Tff .  SOc.  Trotsiènes  loges  de  face,  6nr.  Troisièmes 
loses  de  côté.  Sir,  Quatrièmes  loges,  itt.  Parterre,  Sft*.  00c.  Amphi- 
théâtre des  quatrièmes,  aft*.— Doors  open  at  7^  ;  performances  begin  at  8. 

Théâtre  Français.— Tbis  théâtre  is  in  tbe  rue  de  Riche- 
lieu, at  tbe  soutb-west  corner  of  tbe  Palais  Royal,  and  was 
begun  by  tbe  Duke  of  Orléans,  in  1787,  afler  tbe  designs  of 
Louis.  It  is  166  feet  in  lengtb  by  lOS  in  breadtb,  and  ils  total 
beight,  to  tbe  summit  of  tbe  terrace,  is  100  feet.  Tbe  principal 
front,  towards  tbe  me  de  Richelieu,  présents  a  péristyle  of  tbe 
Doric  order:  anotber  front,  partly  facing  tbe  rue  de  Mont- 
pensier,  and  partly  attacbed  to  tbe  Palais  Royal,  displays  a 
range  of  arcades,  resting  on  square  pillars,  and  continued 
round  tbe  building,  tbus  forming  a  covered  gallery.  On  both 
fronts  is  a  range  of  Corintbian  pilasters,  with  an  entablature 
pierced  by  small  Windows:  tbis  mass  is  loaded  with  an  attic, 
two  otber  storeys,  and  an  immense  roof  terminated  by  a  ter- 
race.  The  vestibule  is  of  an  elliptical  form,  and  tbe  ceiling, 
which  rests  upon  two  rows  of  fluted  Doric  columns,  placed 
concentrically,  is  adorned  with  sculpture.  In  tbe  centre  is  a 
fine  marble  statue  of  Voltaire,  by  Houdon.  A  communication 
is  formed  between  tbe  yestibule  and  tbe  lobbies  by  four  stair- 
cases.  Tbe  form  of  tbe  bouse  is  elliptical;  tbe  seats  of  tbe 
pit  are  fumisbed  with  backs,  and  tbe  total  number  of  places 
is  1522.  Tbe  saloon,  and  an  adjoining  gallery,  contain  nu- 
mérous  busts  of  tbe  most  disUnguisbed  French  dramatists. 
An  interesting  collection  of  various  objects  connected  with 
Molière  and  otber  celebrities  of  tbe  French  drama  bas  been 
formed  hère.  Tbe  performances  at  tbis  théâtre,  which  is  tbe 
standard  one  of  tbe  wbole  country,  used  to  be  strictiy  limited 
to  tbe  most  correct  and  tbe  higbest  style  of  tragedy  and  regn- 
lar  comedy.  Some  relaxation  of  tbis  rule  bas,  bowever, 
taken  place  by  tbe  admission  of  tbe  productions  of  M.  Victor 
Hugo,  M.  Alex.  Dumas,  M.  Scribe,  etc.,  which,  with  ail  their 
merits,  certainly  partake  but  litlie  of  tbe  élévation  of  style 
which  herelofore  bas  been  supposed  essential  to  tbe  higbest 
order  of  tbe  drama.  Of  tbe  performers,  Mlle.  Mars  alone, 
of  late  years,  sustained  tbe  ancient  renown  of  tbis  national 
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théâtre,  but  slie  has  been  recenliy  jôîned  by  a  youDg  and  ad- 
mirable performer,  Mlle.  Rachel,  who,  if  her  maturily  keep 
the  promise  oF  excellence  made  by  lier  early  alterapts,  will 
in  tlie  highest  walks  oF  tragedy  rival  Ihe  success  of  tbal  ini- 
mitable actress  in  comedy.  For  Ihe  support  of  this  Ibeatre, 
206,000  fr.  are  annually  allolted  by  Ihe  législature. 

pRiCES  OF  ÂDBiissiON  :— stalles,  loges  de  la  galerie,  du  rez-de-chau8- 
sëe,  balcon,  et  premières  de  face,  efr.  60c.  Orchestre,  5tr.  Premières 
de  cdté,  première  galerie,  Rfr.  Secondes  loges,  4rr.  Galerie  de  secondes 
loges,  srr.  Troisièmes  loges  du  centre,  2tr.  iSc.  Parterre,  2tT.  20c. 
Seconde  galerie,  l  ff.  80c.  Amphithéâtre,  itr.  25c.— Doors  open  at  6  ;  per- 
formances begln  at  7. 

.  Odéon,  at  présent  temporarily  used  as  Uie  Italian  Opera- 
house,  in  conséquence  of  the  deslruclion  of  the  Salle  t'avarl  by 
ôre  in  1 838.  It  waS  formerly  called  the  Second  Théâtre  Français, 
and  attempts  \Vere  several  limes  made  to  establish  a  per- 
manent Company  in  il  for  regular  tragedy  and  comedy,  but 
from  the  peculiar  artd  retired  habits  of  mostof  the  inhabilants 
bf  this  part  of  Paris,  Ihey  hâve  never  been  successful.  This 
théâtre  was  built  in  1779,  was  burnt  down  20  years  atler- 
wards,  and  was  rebuilt  in  1807,  byChalgrin.  The  inlerior 
"was  a  second  time  deslroyed  by  fire  in  1818,  but  was  restored 
în  1820.  Thé  exterior  is  168  feet  in  lenglh,  112  in  breadth, 
and  64  in  heighl.  The  principal  front  is  ornamented  with  a 
j^brticô  of  eight  Doric  colùmns,  ascendéd  by  nine  sleps.  The 
en  tablature  is  conlinued  at  the  same  héight  round  the  whole 
building,  Which  présents  on  the  ground-floor  46  covered  ar- 
cades, and  at  the  first  storey  an  equal  number  of  Windows. 
The  second  and  tbird  sloreys  receive  llght  by  openlngs  in  the 
frieze  and  theattic;  and  the  piazzas  round  the  édifice  are  opén 
to  thé  public.  The  yeslibule  is  small;  but  two  handsome 
stone  staircases  lead  from  it  to  the  interior  of  the  bouse, 
which  is  of  an  oval  form,  and  capable  of  holding  1,600  per- 
sons.  The  décorations  are  executed  with  much  taste,  and 
give  the  théâtre  a  light  and  élégant  appearan<îe.  The  saloon 
is  handsome.  Upbn  the  last  restorâtion  of  this  théâtre  every 
possible  précaution  was  adopled  to  prevent  the  liâmes  ex- 
tending  from  one  part  of  the  building  to  anolher  in  case  of 
lire.  No  théâtre  in  Paris  affords  a  gréa  1er  number  of  con- 
venient  outlets  j  besides  the  five  slreets  which  open  into  the 
semicircular  area  before  the  principal  front,  there  are  two 
latéral  streels  and  one  behind,  which  facilitalé  the  arrivai  and 
cleparture  of  carriages. 

39. 
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Priccs  OF  Advissiox  :r-Avant  scènes,  balcons,  premières,  Str.  Staiïei, 
d'ampbltbéitrcv  de  première  galerie,  et  d'orchestre,  Atr.  Avant  scène 
des  secondes,  orchestre,  secondes  loges,  et  baignoires,  SfT.  Première 
galerie,  3fr.  Seconde  galerie,  2fr.  Troisièmes  et  quatrièmes  loges, 
ïfr.  75c.  Parterre,  ifr.  50c.— Doors  open  at  6  o'clock  :  performances  be- 
gin  at  7. 

Théâtre  de  l'Opéra  Comique,  Place  de  la  Bourse,  for- 
merly  the  Théâtre  des  Nouveautés,  was  opened  in  1827.  Il 
présents  a  narrow  front,  ornamented  with  columns  of  the 
lonic  and  Corinlhian  orders,  pilasters,  and  niclies  in  which 
statues  are  placed.  The  interior  is  of  a  circular  form,  and 
holds  1 ,200  persons.  The  décorations  of  the  house  are  not 
devoid  of  taste,  but  ils  limited  size,  both  before  and  hehind 
the  curtain,  render  il  unfitled  for  the  purpose  of  an  opéra. 
The  light  agreeable  characler  of  the  music,  which  formerly 
dislinguished  the  Opéra  Comique  in  France,  bas  given  place 
of  laie  years  to  a  more  claborate  st^^le,  more  scienlific  perhaps, 
but  certainly  less  popular.  Auber,  and  perhaps  we  may  cite 
Halevy,  seem,  however,  disposed  to  keep  up  the  ancient  cha- 
racteristics  of  this  school,  and  from  the  favour  with  which 
their  compositions  of  this  class  bave  been  received,  a  reform 
in  this  respect  may  be  anticipaled.  Tlie  singers  with  one  or 
Iwo  exceptions  are  but  second-rate,  and  uuworthy  of  a  na- 
tional théâtre  ;  to  which  the  stranger,  after  having  visited  itt 
will  be  surprised  to  learn  thaï  governmenl  annually  allols 
the  sumof  246,000  fr. 

PaiCES  OF  Adhissiou  :— Avant  scène  des  premières  du  rez-de-chauf- 
sée,  stalles  d'orchestre,  balcon  des  premières  loges  de  la  galerie,  pre- 
mières loges  de  face,  6fr.  50c.  Premières  de  côté,  baignoires  de  face, 
srr.  50c.  Avant  scène  des  deuxièmes  loges,  deuxièmes  loges  de  face,  4fr. 
Deuxièmes  loges  de  côté,  Ztr.  50c.  Parterre,  2fr.  50c.  Deuxième  galerie, 
irr.  75c.  AmpbiUiéAtre,  ifr.  25c.— Doors  open  at  6  ;  performances  begiB 
at7. 

Théâtre  de  la  Renaissance,  rue  MarsoUier,  formerljr 
the  Opéra  Comique,  was  opened  in  1829,  and  waserectedupon 
llie  sile  of  the  hôtel  formerly  occupied  by  the  Minister  of  Ihe 
Finances,  after  the  designs  of  Messrs.  Huvé  and  de  Guerchj^ 
forminga  parallelogram  154  feet  in  length  by  110  in  breadth. 
The  principal  front  is  divided  inlo  Iwo  sloreys,  crowned  by 
an  allie  ;  the  lower  slorey  présents  a  range  of  nine  open  ar- 
cades, ornamented  with  columns,  and  the  upper,  the  Windows 
of  the  saloon,  with  semicircular  tops  to  correspond  with  the 
arcades  beneath,  separated  by  columns.  Above  the  entabla- 
iure,  and  la  front  of  thç  attic,  are  placed  statuç^  of  eigbt  of 


the  Muses.  Blank  arcades,  continued  along  the  two  sides, 
and  the  ba^k  of  Ihe  building,  are  surmounted  by  two  rows  of 
Windows,  a  second  row  having  been  opened  in  the  atlic.  A 
portico,  formed  by  the  arcades  of  the  principal  front,  leads 
to  a  vestibule,  at  the  back  of  which  extends  a  passage  which 
is  entered  at  the  side  of  the  building,  and  in  which  carriages 
set  down  under  cover.  The  interior  is  semicircular,  and  or- 
namented  with  columns  of  the  Composite  order.  The  ceiling 
is  painted  in  beautiful  designs  of  allegorical  figures,  ara- 
besques, etc.  The  saloon  is  a  very  raagnificent  room,  well 
adapted  for  concerts  and  halls  ;  and  the  théâtre,  as  a  whole, 
is  one  of  the  most  clegant  and  commodious  in  Paris.  This 
Iheatre  is  licensed  for  the  performance  of  dramas,  vaude- 
villes, and,  witli  certain  restrictions  as  lo  tlie  extent  of  the 
music,  comic  opéras.  It  was  opened  under  it  présent  orga- 
nizalion  in  November,  1838,  with  a  new  drama  by  Victor 
Hugo,  and  is  considered  as  chiefly  devoted  to  the  productions 
of  the  romantic  school.  It  had  previously  been  closed  for  a 
considérable  period.    It  will  contain  1800  spectators. 

Prices  of  Admission  :— Avant  scènes  des  baignoires  et  de  la  pr<^- 
mlère  galerie,  etv.  Loges  de  face  de  la  première  galerie,  avant  scène 
des  premières,  r»fr.  Premières  loges  de  race,  loges  de  cdté  de  la  pre- 
mière galerie,  stalles  de  balcon  et  d'orchestre,  4ftr.  Premières  loges  de 
côté,  stalles  de  la  première  galerie,  baignoires,  Sfr.  Secondes  loges  de 
face  et  avant  scènes,  2fr.  50c.  Secondes  de  côté,  avant  scènes  de  troisi' 
èines,  parterre,  seconde  galerie,  Sfr.  Troisièmes  loges,  troisième  am- 
phithéâtre, ifr.  50c.  Troisième  galerie,  balcon  de  troisième  amphi- 
théâtre, ifr.— Doors  open  at  6;  performances  begin  at  7. 

Gymnase  Dramatique,  Boulevard  Bonne  Nouvelle,  was 
erected  in  1820,  and  présents  a  plain  front  to  the  boulevard. 
The  vestibule  is  small  ;  the  house,  which  will  contain  1,282 
spectators,  is  neatly  fitted  up,  and  is  well  suited  both  for  heai^ 
ing  and  seeing.  The  performances  are  limited  lo  vaudevilles 
and  comédies;  and  most  of  the  dramatic  productions  ot 
Scribe  were  written  for  this  théâtre.  The  company  is  good, 
and  it  is  well  frequented. 

Pbices  of  Admission  .'—Avant  scènes,  premières  loges  fermées,  loge» 
d*entresol,  balcon,  stalles,  5fr.    Baignoires,  orchestre,  Atr.    Première» 
galerie,  2fr.  75c.  Premières,  et  deuxièmes  loges  fermées,  2fr.  25c.  Deux! 
èmes  loges,  ifr.  75c.    Troisièmes  loges,  galeries  des  deuxièmes,  ifr.  25c. 
Parterre,  iflr.  25c.— Doors  open  at  6;  performances  begin  athalf  past  6. 

Théâtre  du  Vaudeville,  Boulevard  Bonne  Nouvelle. 
This  théâtre  was  formerly  in  the  Rue  St.  Thomas  du  Louvre, 
but  in  conséquence  of  its  being  burnt  down  in  July,  1838,  was 
remoYçd  lo  ils  prçsçnt  situation,  which  is  raçrçly  provisionaî^ 
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having  been  built  as  â  concert  saloon.  The  entertainmenU 
are  limiled  to  vaudevilles  and  other  light  pièces. 

Pkices  of  Admission  :— Balcon,  aTant  scène,  baignoires  des  premi- 
ères, et  stalles,  Sfl*.  Premières  loges,  avant  scène  des  deuxièmes,  deux- 
ièmes loges  grillées  de  face,  itr.  âOc.  Baignoires,  orchestre,  première  et 
seconde  galeries,  Ifr.  Deuxièmes  loges  de  cùlé,  3fr.  Troisièmes  loges, 
2^.  Amphithéâtre  des  troisièmes,  ifr.  Parterre,  Ift".  50c.— Doors  open 
at  6;  performances  begin  at  nrom  half  past6  to  7. 

Théâtre  des  Variétés,  Boulevard  Montmarlre.— This 
théâtre  was  opened  in  1807,  and  was  built  by  M.  Cellerier. 
Its  front,  though  very  small,  is  hi  the  puresl  style,  and  deco- 
rated  with  twp  ranges  of  columns,  Doric  and  lonic,  surmounted 
by  a  pediment.  Tlie  ground-floor  présents  a  vestibule,  from 
which  two  flights  of  stairs  lead  to  the  first  tier  of  boxes  and 
the  saloon,  wliich  is  over  the  vestibule.  The  bouse,  which  is 
nearly  circutar,  can  accommodate  1,240  persons.  Vaude- 
villes and  farces  are  performed  hère. 

^  PaiCES  OF  Adhission  :— Avant  scène  des  premières  et  du  rez-de  chaus- 
sée, baignoires  de  face,  loges  de  la  galerie,  premières  loges  de  face, 
stalles  et  balcon,  Sfk*.  Orchestre,  première  galerie,  3Clr.  SOc.  Rez-de- 
chaussée  de  cOté,  premières  loges  de  c6té,  deuxième  rang,  2nr.  SOc. 
Troisièmes  loges,  !2fr.  Parterre  et  deuxième  galerie,  ifr.  SOc — Doors 
open  at  6  ;  performances  begin  at  half-past  6,  and  sometlmes  at  7. 

Théâtre  du  Palais  Royal,  formerly  the  Café  de  la  Paix, 
occupies  the  site  of  the  ancient  Théâtre  Montpensier,  at  the 
north-v^est  corner  of  the  Palais  Royal,  and  was  opened  in 
1831.  llis  prellily  decorated  within,  but  it  is  of  very  small 
dimensions  ;  the  number  of  places  is  930.  Farces  and  vau- 
devilles are  performed  hère  by  an  excellent  company,  and  it 
is  one  of  the  most  successful  théâtres  of  the  capital. 

.  PfiiCES  OF  Ai>5fissi03r  :— Stalles  de  balcon,  avant  scène,  5fr.  Premi- 
ères de  face,  stalles  d'orchestre,  itr.  Première  galerie,  3fr.  Baignoires, 
premières  loges  d'arant  scène,  3fr.  Troisièmes  loges,  2fr.  Seconde 
galerie,  ifr.  50c.  Parterre,  iCr.  2Sc.— Doors  open  at  6  ;  performances  be- 
gin at  half-past  6,  and  sometimes  at  7. 

Théâtre  de  la  Porte  St.  Martin,  Boulevard  St..  Mar- 
tin.—The  Opera-house  having  been  deslroyed  by  lire  in  1781, 
this  édifice  was  planned,  built,  and  decorated  by  Lenoir,  in 
75  days.  Il  is  constructed  almost  entirely  of  wood  and  plas- 
ter,  and  though  large  and  commodious  within,  is  certainly 
ône  of  the  ugliest  buildings  of  Paris  on  the  oulside.  It  bas  no 
vestibule,  and  Ihe  saloon  is  very  small.  The  inlerior  is  nol 
remarkable  for  the  taste  or  the  élégance  of  ils  décorations  ; 
îlholds  1803  persons.  Hère  are  produced  most  of  the  melo- 
dramas,  and  moreslriking  tragi-comic  pièces,  thaï  form  the 
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standard  ot  dramatic  excellence  to  the  lower  orders.   Some 
good  plays  are,  however,  occasionally  performed  hère. 

Prices  of  Adnissioiv  .—Avant  scène  du  rez-de-chaussée,  et  du  pre- 
mier et  deuxième  rang,  efr.  Stalles  d'amphithéâtre  et  de  balcon,  loges 
grillées  du  premier  rang,  5fr.  Loges  grillées  du  deuxième  rang,  4ftr. 
Premières  de  côté  du  premier  rang,  2fr.  50c.  Balcon  des  première», 
arr.  50c.  Orchestre,  6fr.  Loges  de  côté  du  deuxième  rang,  avant  scène 
des  deuxièmes,  2fr.  Deuxièmes  loges,  iff.  50c.  Pourtour  du  rez-de- 
chaussée,  parterre,  première  amphithéâtre,  ifr.  Troisième  galerie,  00c. 
— Doors  open  at  hair-past  5  or  6;  performances  begin  trom  6  to  7. 

Théâtre  de  l'j^mbigu  Comique,  Boulevard  de  Bondy.— 
The  Ambigu  Comique  upon  the  Boulevard  du  Temple  having 
been  destroyed  by  lire,  the  présent  liouse  was  erected  by 
Stouffand  Lecointre,  and  opened  in  1828.  The  front  is  or- 
namented  at  each  storey  wiUi  columns  supporting  a  comice 
and  its  entablature,  and  the  upper  storey  has,  instead  of  Win- 
dows, niches  wilh  allegorical  statues.  The  péristyle  is  sur- 
mounted  by  a  terrace.  The  ground-floor  next  the  boulevard 
is  sklrled  wilh  shops.  The  interior  of  the  théâtre  is  neatly 
ornamented,  and  contains  1900  places.  Melodramas  and  vau- 
devilles are  performed  hère. 

Prices  of  Admission  .—Avant  scène  du  rez-de-chaussée  et  du  pre- 
mier rang,  4ri*.  Loges  grillées  de  face  du  premier  et  du  deuxième  rang; 
stalles,  srr.  Avant  scène  du  deuxième  rang,  2fr.  50c.  Baignoires  grillées 
au  rez-de-chaussée,  loges  découvertes  au  premier  rang,  2f1r.  50c. 
Baignoires  découvertes  du  rez-de  chaussée,  loges  découvertes  de  côté 
au  deuxième  rang,  premier  balcon,  première  galerie,  ifr.  75c.  Deux- 
ième balcon,  deuxième  galerie,  ifr.  50c.  Parterre,  ifr.  25c.— Doors  opea 
at  haïr  past  5  to  6;  performances  begin  at  from  6  to  half  past. 

Cirque  Olympique,  Boulevard  du  Temple.— Equestrian 
performances  were  flrst  inlroduced  at  Paris,  by  Messrs.  Asl- 
ley,  of  London,  in  the  time  of  tlie  Directory .  Their  company 
was  succeeded  by  that  of  Franconi,  in  the  time  of  Napoléon; 
and  the  présent  théâtre  was  built  in  1827,  the  building  in  tlie 
rue  du  Faubourg  du  Temple  having  been  burnt  down  in  1826. 
It  is  in  the  form  of  a  parallelogram,  and  is  delached  by  two 
wide  passages,  closed  by  iron  gales.  The  roof  is  of  cast-iron, 
and  the  stage,  as  well  as  ail  the  entrances  leading  to  it,  can 
be  completely  separaled  from  the  house  by  means  of  a  cur- 
tain  and  doors  of  iron.  The  front  is  plain  ;  the  interior,  be- 
sldes  a  stage,  contains  a  circus  in  the  place  of  the  pit,  wliere 
equestrian  exercises  lake  place,  and  holds  1800  persons.  In 
winter  military  melodramas,  in  which  horses  perform,  are 
represenled  hère,  wilh  equestrian  exercises;  but  during  the 
summer,  the  latter  take  place  in  a  temporary  théâtre  erected 
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in  the  Champs  Ëlysées.    The  feals  of  horseitiaiiship  âré  im- 

rivalled,  and  Francoars  sUid  is  celehrated  Chroaghout  Europe. 

The  stranger  should  certainly  not  quit  the  French  capital 

Tvitbout  spending  an  evening  ai  the  Cirque  Oljmpique. 

Pbices  of  Admission  :— Avant  scène  des  premières  et  loges  grDlée^ 
4rr.  Premières  loges,  3rr.  Stalles  du  premier  amphithéâtre,  loges  dbé 
lôté»  îfr.  50c.  Balcon  de  face  et  de  côté,  2Cr.  Première  galerie,  rci- 
de-chaussée,  Ifr.  50c.  Seconde  galerie,  Ift.  25c.  Deuxième  amphi- 
théâtre, deuxième  galerie,  ifr.— Doors  open  at  half-past  5  to  6  ;  perronn- 
aoces  begin  at  6  to  7. 

Théâtre  de  la  GaIté,  Boulevai^  du  TempIe.^This  théâ- 
tre, originally  huilt  in  1808,  was  bunit  down  in  183&,  ani 
re-opened  in  a  few  montlis  aherwards.  It  will  accommodate 
1800  spectators.  The  performances  are  TaudeTilles  and 
meiodramas. 

Pbicbs  of  Abmissiou  :— Avant  scène  des  premlèrea,  rez-de-chaussée, 
)fr.  Premières  loges  grillées  de  face,  4fr.  Stalles  de  balcon,  3fr.  50e. 
Baignoires  fermées,  Z(r.  Premières  de  c6té,  balcon,  avant  scène  des 
deuxièmes,  stalles  d'orchestre,  premi^e  galerie,  2f1r.  50c.  Deuxième 
galerie,  ifr.  25c.  Parterre,  irr.  Troisième  galerie,  60c.— Doors.open  at  5 
to  half-past  ;  performances  begin  at  about  6. 

Théâtre  des  Folies  Dramatiques,  Boulevard  du  Tem- 
ple, erected  in  1830,  ma^  be  classed  wilh  the  preceding^;  the 
performances  being  of  a  similar  kind.    It  holds  1400  persbns. 

Prices  of  admission  .'—Premières  loges  de  face,  rei-de-chausiée, 
avant  scène  des  premières,  2fr.  25c.  Baicon,  baignoires,  avant  scènc^ 
irr.  50C.  Orchestre,  ifr.  Parterre,75c.— Doors  open  at  about  5;  perform* 
ances  begin  at  6  to  balf  past. 

Théâtre  de  la  Porte  St.  Antoine,  Boulevard  St  An- 
toine, erecled  in  1836.  The  interior  is  well  arranged,  and 
contains  1226  places.  Farces,  vaudevilles,  and  iitlle  meio- 
dramas are  performed  hère. 

Pbices  of  Admission  .—Avant  scène  des  baignoires  des  loges  et  pre- 
mières de  f^ce,  3fr.  Stalles  d'orchestre,  premières  loges  de  côté,  avant 
scène  des  secondes,  2fr.  Orchestre,  première  galerie,  ifr.  SOc.  Pour- 
tour du  parterre,  ifr.  25c.  Parterre,  t(v.  Troisième  galerie,  40c.-^er- 
formances  begin  at  about  half-past  5. 

Théâtre  du  Panthéon,  rue  St.  Jacques.-^This  théâtre 
was  opened  in  1832,  and  présents  a  singular  spécimen  of  Go- 
thic  lasle,  reflecting  indeed  considérable  blame  upon  the  go- 
vernment  for  permilting  such  an  act  of  desecration,  it  having 
been  anciently  the  church  of  St.  Benedict,  and  among  the 
earliest  temples  of  Christianily  erected  in  Paris.  It  was  re- 
built  m  1517,  and  was  famous  |n  the  days  of  the  Ligue  as  the 
parish  church  of  the  celebrated  Jean  Boucher,  who  mahi- 
tained  from  ils  pulpit  the  justice  of  assassinating  Henry  QL 
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The  body  of  the  churchnow  forms  Ihe  iaterior  of  Ihe  théâtre, 
ïhe  performances  are  vaudevilles  and  melodramas.  Thé 
number  of  places  are  1200. 

Prices  op  Admission  .-—Avant  scènes,  stalles,  premières  loges  de  face 
3nr.  Balcon,  baignoires  de  face,  premières  loges  de  cdté,  ifr.  50c.  Avant 
Stcènesdes  deuxièmes,  ifr.  25c.  Deuxièmes  loges  de  côté,  ifr.  Orchestre, 
deuxième  galerie  de  face,  75c.   Parterre,  eoc.^Begins  at  about  halS 
past  5. 

Théâtre  du  Luxembourg,  rue  de  Fleuras.— Comic  pièces, 
pantomimes,  melodramas,  and  vaudevilles  form  the  amuse-^ 
inents  of  this  théâtre. 

Prices  op  Admission  :— Loges,  iftr.  25c.  Baignoires  et  balcon,  ifr 
Orchestre,  stalles,  18  sous.   Parterre,  8  sous.   Amphithéâtre,  6  sous. 

Théâtre  de  M.  Comte,  Passage  Choiseul.— The  actôrs, 
who  are  ail  young,  perform  vaudevilles,  comédies,  etc.,  willî 
greal  ability.  To  thèse  are  occasionally  added  tricks  with 
cards,  etc.,  and  Ventriloquism.  It  is,  for  children,  one  of  Ihe 
most  inleresting  of  the  Parisian  théâtres.  M.  Comte  gives 
représentations  at  private  bouses  ;  the  charge  varies  from  100 
to  300  fr.  for  the  evening's  performance. 

Prices  of  Admission  .—Avant  scène,  5fr.    Loges  de  face,  3fr.   Or- 
chestre, 2fr.   Pourtour,  première  galerie,  loges  de  côté,  2fr.   Parterre 
deuxième  galerie,  ifr.— Begins  at  about  6.  ' 

Gymnase  des  Enfans,  Passage  de  l'Opéra.— This  théâtre 
resembles  the  preceding,  but  is  not  so  attractive.  It  was  esta- 
blished  in  1829. 

Peices  of  Admission  flrom  15  sous  to  3  francs.>-<Begins  at  about  6. 

Théâtre  Acrobate  de  Madame  Saquï,  Boulevard  du 
Temple.— Madame  Saqui,  well  known  for  her  performances 
on  the  tight-rope,  originated  this  théâtre;  and  similar  exhi- 
bitions, with  pantomimes,  are  to  be  witnessed  hère. 

AitiHissiON  from  6  to  40  sous.— Begins  at  about  half-past  5. 

Théâtre  des  Funambules,  Boulevard  du  Temple.— Rope- 
dancing,  and  comic  représentations  with  a  clown,  etc.,  are 
exhibiled  hère. 

Admission  trom  5  to  35  sous.-<Begins  at  about  half-past  5. 

Théâtre  du  Petit  Lazari,  Boulevard  du  Temple.— A 
species  of  puppet-show,  suited  to  amuse  the  lower  ranks  and 
cbildren. 

Pbices  of  Admission  from  4  to  20  sous.— Begins  at  about  5. 

Théâtre  Séraphin,  121,  Palais  Royal.— This  is  a  kind  of 
puppet-show  with  mechanical  figures,  called  Ombres  Chi- 
noises, etc.,  and  is  the  dehglit  of  children  and  nursery-mards. 

Adius^ON,  Ù  to  30^ous.-Performancçj5  at  l,  and  al  7  iiithe  evenlng. 
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Théâtres  de  la  Banlieue  de  Paris.— Thèse  small 
théâtres,  heing  wilhoul  the  barriers,  and  consequently  al  a 
distance  from  any  of  Ihe  places  of  amusement  in  Paris,  are 
generally  well  altended  by  the  inhabitanls  of  the  suburbs. 
The  exterior  appearance  of  sorae  of  Ihem  is  neat,  and  the  in- 
terior  décorations  may  vie'wilh  Ihose  of  some  of  the  Paris 
théâtres  of  the  second  order.  The  pièces  performed  are  vau- 
devilles, petty  comédies,  and  even  tragédies.  The  Théâtre 
Montmartre,  at  Montmartre,  by  tlie  Barrière  des  Martyrs  ;  the 
Théâtre  des  Batignolles,  near  the  Barrière  de  Clichy;  the 
Théâtre  de  Belîeville,  by  the  Barrière  de  la  Courtille,  and  the 
Théâtre  du  Mont  Parnasse,  beyond  the  barrière  of  the  same 
name  give  représentations  daUyj  ihe  Théâtre  de  Grenelle^ 
at  Grenelle,  by  the  Barrière  de  l'École  MiUtaire,  two  or  three 
times  a-week  ;  the  Théâtre  des  Thèmes,  beyond  the  Bar- 
rière du  Roule,  Sundays  ;  the  Théâtre  du  Raneîagh,  heyond 
Passy  near  the  iron  gâte  leading  into  the  Bois  de  Boulogne, 
someîimes  in  summer.  The  charge  for  admission  varies  from 
6  to  30  sous, 

There  are  permanent  concerU  of  instrumental  music  esla- 
blishedin  Paris,  every  evening.    Of  Uiese  the  principal  are 

Concerts  Musard,  under  the  superintendence  of  the  well- 
known  composer  of  that  name.— They  arp  held  m  magnifi- 
cent  rooms  in  tlie  rue  fîeuve  Vivienne,  which  are  decorated 
with  a  degree  of  élégance  and  tasle  tUat  render  Ihem  prover- 
bial A  large  orchestra  of  able  performers,  conducted  by 
Musard  himself,  plays  ail  Uie  music  in  vogue  of  the  day,  as 
well  as  the  new  quadrilles,  wallzes,  etc.,  arranged,  or  of 
which  he  is  the  author.  There  is  a  splendid  café  attached  to 
the  establishment.  The  company  that  fréquents  thèse  concerU 
is  good,  and  the  stranger  is  strori^ly  recommended  to  visit 

them.   Admission  1  fr.  „        -     mi 

CONCERTS  St.  Honoré,  No.  359,  rue  St.  Honore.  Thèse 
rooms,  whieh  are  very  well  decorated  and  commodiousiy 
arranged,  are,  at  the  moment  of  our  writing,  shut.  The  mu- 
sical performances  given  hère  used  to  be  exceedmgly  good. 
Concerts  du  Jardin  Turc,  Boulevard  du  Temple.— In 
this  garden,  attached  to  a  very  handsome  café,  are  to  be 
l)eard,  during  summer,  concerts  that  are  well  worthy  of  Uie 
étrangères  visit.   An  excellent  band,  illuminations  arranged 
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with  taste,  and  good  refireshments,  are  combined  in  this  esta- 
blishment.   The  price  of  admission  is  1  fr. 

Concerts  are  fréquent  in  ail  seasons,  but  particularly  in 
\irinter.  They  generally  talce  place  at  the  Conservatoire  de 
Musique,  No.  2,  rue  Bergère,  in  the  saloons  of  the  several 
Théâtres,  or  m  rooms  belonging  to  some  of  the  principal 
musical  instrument-makers. 

DiORAMA,  rue  Sanson.— This  well-known  exhibition,  ori- 
finally  mvenled  in  France,  and  brought  to  perfection  by  MM. 
Daguerre  and  Bouton,  contains  generally  two  ptctures,  of 
large  dimensions  and  inimitable  exécution.  WonderfuI  efTects 
of  light  and  shade  are  produced  hère,  and  the  pictures  are 
mostly  shown  under  two  distinct  circumstances  by  means  of 
an  ingenious  décomposition  of  light.  A  short  time  previous 
to  this  édition  of  llie  Guide  going  to  press,  the  Diorama  wa$ 
completely  destroyed  by  an  accidentai  fire.  It  is  probable, 
however,  that  it  will  soon  again  be  rebuilt,  and  the  exliibilion 
opened. 

Salon  de  Figures,  54,  Boulevard  du  Temple.— This  is  an 
exhibition  of  wax-work  représentations  of  celebrated  cha- 
iracters,  some  of  wliich  are  executed  with  excellent  effect. 

Combat  des  Animaux,  Barrière  du  Gom!)at. — This  exhi  - 
bition,  whlch  is  only  Iield  on  Sundays,  Mondays,  and  festivals, 
is  consecrated  to  the  genius  of  vulgarily  and  ferocity,  wliose 
disciples  préside  at  the  cérémonies,  in  the  shape  of  butcliers, 
carmen,  etc.  The  exhiI)ilion  consists  of  an  enclosure,  round 
wliich  there  is  a  gallery,  and  under  it  dens  of  beasts,  togelher 
with  a  kennel  of  dogs,  who  are  always  ready  for  batlle. 
Wolves,  bulls,  and  bears,  the  latter  with  tlieir  teeth  filed 
down,  encounter  tralned  dogs;  but  the  latter  seldom  kill 
their  opponents,  as  amusement,  not  destruction,  instigates  the 
combats.  The  bulls  bave  their  horns  sawn  off.  There  are 
also  fire-works  exliibiled,  in  which  is  to  be  seen  a  bull-dog 
raised  50  feet  by  a  rope,  which  he  holds  between  his  teeth, 
regardless  of  the  fiâmes  which  surround  him.  The  spectacle 
commences  at  3  to  4  o'clock.    Admittance  Ifr.  and  2fr. 

Jeux  de  Paume  (T en nis-coukts) .—There  were  several 
builduigs  appropriatcd  to  tliese  exercises  ;  but,  at  présent, 
the  only  one  is  at  No.  62,  rue  Mazarine. 

ilARPiN  PK  Tivoli,  80  rue  de  CUchy,  and  51  rue  Blanche.-'^ 
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This  garden  is  of  considérable  extent.  Burin^ç  tbe  siimmer 
months,  there  are  given  hère  fèteê  ehampêtresy  al  wtaich 
music,  conjuring,  aeroslalic  ascensions,  fire-works,  illumi- 
nations,  dances,  and  otiier  amusements,  form  the  evening^ 
entertainments.  In  the  middle  of  the  garden  is  a  pavillon 
containing  an  excellent  café.  The  displays  of  fireworks  that 
take  place  hère  are  very  good  ;  the  fêtes  are  excellent  ;  and 
it  is  one  of  the  most  attractive  places  of  public  amusement 
during  the  summer.  In  the  daj  time  the  garden  is  opened  as 
a  promenade  upon  the  payment  of  l  tr, 

Pigeon-shooting  matches,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Byron, 
(established  in  1832),  take  place  in  this  garden  every  Monday, 
Wednesday,Friday,  and  Saturday,  from  September  until  May, 
and  every  Wednesday  and  Saturday  the  rest  of  the  year; 
Supported  by  a  club,  the  élite  of  the  French  capital,  the 
director  is  bound  to  fumish  2000  birds  a-week,  if  required. 
Any  gentleman  may  shoot  by  paying  4fr.  per  day  as  a  non- 
subscriber. 

Jardin  du  Triamon,  rue  Sanson,  Boulevard  St.  Martin. — 
This  place  of  public  amusement  was  formerly  called  tbe 
JFauxhall  d^Été,  It  contains  a  well-planted  garden,  in  which 
are  numerous  bosquets  and  parterres,  a  small  pièce  of  waler, 
and  a  rotunda  for  dancing.  Balls  on  Sundays,  Mondays,  and 
Thursdays. 

La  Chaumière,  26,  Boulevard  Mont  Pamasse.~The  gar- 
den of  this  establishment  is  smaU  but  tastefùlly  laid  out.  The 
amusements  consist  of  dancing.  Montagnes  Suisses,  etc.,  a 
good  restaurant  and  café,  etc. 

Montagne  Belleville,  close  to  the  Barrier,  is  similar  to 
the  preceding.  The  company  in  thèse  places  is  not  very  sélect, 
consisting  principally  of  parties  en  tète-à-téte,  grisettes,  etc. 

Cercles. — ^These  are  societies  conducted  on  similar  prin- 
ciples  to  the  clubs  of  London,  the  members  subscriblng  for 
the  support  of  a  magnificent  apartment,  in  which  they  assem- 
ble for  the  purpose  of  conversation,  of  reading  the  papers, 
and  in  some  of  dining  ;  card-playing  to  a  great  extent  is  also 
carried  on  in  them.  To  be  admitted,  the  candidate  mustbe 
proposed  by  a  member,  and  balloted  for,  as  in  London  ;  they 
areintended  principa11yforFrenchsociety,and  fewforeigners 
belong  to  them,  since  their  stay  in  Paris  is  generally  short. 
The  most  celebrated  are  No.  12,  Boulevard  Montmartre,  No. 
28,  rue  de  Grammont,  the  Cercle  des  Deux  Hlondes,  104,  me 
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de  Bichelieu  ;  thé  Cercle  des  ArU,  rue  de  Ghckiseul,  corner  of 
the  Boulevard  ;  ^nd  the  French  Jockey  Club,  at  the  corner  of 
the  rue  Grange  Batelière. 

BALLS.(l)~BalIsare  a  favourite  amusement  in  Paris,  parti- 
çularly  ia  the  winter.  Tiiere  is  no  quarter  of  the  capital  in 
-which  ball-rooms,  adapted  to  ail  classes  of  society,  are  notto 
Ùe  found.  In  summer,  the  balls  are  held  in  the  public  gar- 
dens,  and  in  saloons  erected  in  the  Champs  Élysees^  and  the 
isuburbs.  The  principal  rooms  for  the  winter  balls  are^ 
Wauxhall,  rue  Sanson,  Boulevard  St.  Martin  ;  Tivoli  d'Hiver, 
45,  rue  de  Grenelle  St.  Honoré  ;  Prado,  near  the  Palais  de 
Justice  ;  L'Hermilage,  Passage  de  l'Opéra,  Boulevard  des 
Italiens  ;  Bal  du  Commerce,  Passage  du  Saumon  ;  Salon  de 
Mars  d'Hiver,  75,  rue  du  Bac.  There  is  an  innumerable  va^ 
riety  of  ball-rooms  of  a  lower  description.  During  the  sum- 
mer  months  there  are  well-frequented  balls  at  Ranelagh, 
Sceaux,  St.  Cloud^  St.  Mandé,  and  Montmorency. 

Guinguettes. — Guinguettes  are  the  houses  or  gardens  of 
traiteurs,  in  the  suburbs  of  Paris.  The  lower  classes  resort 
to  them  in  great  numbers,  parlicularly  on  Sundays  and  Mon- 
days.  Thèse  establishments  were  originally  very  mean,  and 
refreshments  were  obtained  at  a  trifling  expense  ;  but  some 

(1)  The  flrst  bail  to  whleh  the  public  were  admltted,  -wlthout  distinc- 
tion, upon  payfflent  of  money,  was  given  at  the  Opéra,  2d  Januarf, 
1716  ;  the  permission  for  the  establishment  of  such  balls  havlng  been 
granted,  it  Is  believed,  by  the  Régent  Duke  of  Orléans  the  year  pre- 
ceding.  The  prlce  of  the  ticket  was  flve  Uttcs,  and  it  was  forbldden  to 
imy  person  to  go  out  flrom  the  bail,  and  to  re-enter  it  without  paying 
d  second  tlme.  In  1717,  Uie  excluslye  privilège  of  thèse  balls  was  granted 
to  the  Opéra  ;  but  it  does  net  seem  to  bave  been  observed,  for  we  hear 
df  balls  glven  at  other  théâtres  during  the  ten  years  for  whlch  the  pri- 
vilège -was  originally  granted.  It  was  at  the  Opéra  Comique  of  those 
days  that  the  idea  of  maklng  the  pit  level  tSrith  the  stage  by  boards,  for 
the  purpose  of  dancing,  -wm  flrst  carrled  Into  practice  by  Father  Sé- 
bastian, a  Carmélite  friar,  a  mechanical  genius,  on  the  suggestion  of 
the  Ghevidier  de  Bouillon.  In  1746,  balls  had  so  much  Increased  in  pub- 
lic favour,  that  the  Director  of  the  Opéra  petltloned  for  a  restriction  of 
their  nuuU>er  in  hls  favour,  and  about  that  time  several  persons  were 
proceeded  agalnst  for  glving  balls  with  saleable  tickets  in  private 
liouses,  some  of  whlch  were  not  of  the  best  réputation.  Towards  the 
end  of  the  last  century  the  balls  were  organized  at  the  Opéra  neariy- 
upon  the  same  plan  as  they  are  now,  only  with  much  less  splendour 
of  décoration  ;  and  it  Is  mentloned  by  a  contemporarv  writer  as  a 
mattOT  of  astonishment,  that  **  22  lustres,  wlth  12  bougies  in  each,  32 
arms,  wlth  2  each,  10  girandoles,  with  5  each,  to.  say  nothlng  of  the 
candies,  lampions,  and  pots-à-feu  that  lighted  the  approaches,"  were 
added  to  60  muslclans,  half  at  each  end  of  the  théâtre,  for  tbe  deco« 
ration  of  the  biU  md  the  auustoent  of  tbe  uompany. 
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of  llieid  hato  since  heen  patronised  by  the  middllng  classes  ; 
ànd  in  thèse  pretly  good  accommodation  is  to  be  found. 
Among  the  most  celebrated  are  tlie  Vendanges  de  Bourgogne, 
Faubourg  du  Temple  ;  Jardin  de  la  Gaîlé,  Barrière  du  Maine; 
the  Salon  Desnoyez,  Barrière  de  la  Courlille  ;  the  Ferme, 
upon  the  hill  of  Montmartre  ;  the  Ile  d'Amour,  at  BelleviUe  ; 
la  Chaumière,  Boulevard  du  Mont  Parnasse  ;  le  Salon  du  Feu 
Éternel,  Boulevard  de  lHôpital.  When  a  guinguette  adds  an 
orchestra  and  a  ball-room  to  its  otlier  attractions,  it  is  called 
a  bastringue,  The  bouses  which  sell  only  wine  and  liquors 
are  denominated  guinches.  The  stranger  will  probally  look 
in  at  some  of  thèse  places,  for  there  he  will  obtain  a  correct 
idea  of  the  character  and  manners  of  the  lower  classes  in 
France. 

The  Garni  VAL  takes  place  duringthe  flve  or  «six  weeks 
preceding  Ash  Wednesday,  and  is  marked  by  the  frequency 
of  masked  and  fancy  halls  in  private  society,  and  at  the  various 
places  of  public  amusement  ;  the  masks  appear  in  the  streets 
only  on  the  Dimcmche^  the  Lundi,  and  the  Mardi  Gras,  and 
Mid-Lent  Thursday  or  Mi-Carime,  On  thèse  days,  a  number 
of  persons  in  disguise,  many  of  them  masked,  and  exhibitûif; 
ail  sorts  of  foUy,  parade  the  streets,  principally  tlie  northem 
Boulevards,  and  immense  crowds  in  carriages,  on  horseback, 
or  on  foot,  assemble  to  witness  tlie  gaielies  of  Uie  scène.  The 
Carnival  was  prohibited  in  1790,  and  no  more  celebrated  tin 
the  period  when  Bonaparte  was  appointed  fîrst  consul.  Ils 
restoration  was  a  cause  of  great  joy  to  the  Parisians,  and  for 
some  years  nothing  could  exceed  the  beauly  and  richness  of 
the  costumes  displayed  upon  this  annual  festival  ;  but  it  bas 
now  lost  many  of  its  charms,  and  the  masks  are  compara- 
lively  few.  Afler  parading  Ihe  streets,  the  masks  repair  for 
fhe  night  to  the  various  masked  halls  of  every  description 
whlcli  then  abound  in  the  capital.— The  Public  Masked  BaUs 
take  place  on  fixed  days  throughout  the  carnival,  being  given 
at  al  most  ail  the  théâtres  and  àt  the  Salle  Musard,  etc.  The 
most  sélect  are  at  the  Opera-house  and  tlie  Ttiéâtre  de  la 
Renaissance,  where  the  halls  begin  at  midnight,  and  are  kept 
up  till  day-break.  Gentlemen  hâve  the  privilège  of  going  in 
plain  clothes  and  unmasked  ;  and  at  ail  the  halls  ladies  are 
allowed  to  go  wilhout  masks,  but  must  be  in  fancy  dresses. 
Tlie  greater  part  of  the  company  are  generally  in  some  kind 
of  costume.    Thèse  balli  are  very  well  managed;  tbe  new 
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tnudic  of  the  year  is  always  beard  tbere  ;  proper  d«conim  Is 
maintained  in  most  of  thepi,  and  they  aflbrd  a  gay  and  ex- 
ceedingly  amusing  spectacle.  The  charge  is  from  3fr  lo  lOfr., 
and  refreshments  and  supper  may  be  had<^Tlie  procession  of 
the  Bœuf-Gras  for  âges  past  bas  been  celebrated  at  Paris  on 
the  Dimanche  and  Mairdi  Gras,  when  the^oyemment  prize- 
Qx,  preceded  by  music,  and  accompanied  by  a  numerous 
train  of  butchers  £antastically  dressed,  is  led  tbrough  the 
streets.  Theoxis  covered  with  tapestry,  and  Iiis  bead  adorned 
iK^ith  laurel.  Formerly  the  ox  bore  on  liis  baek  a  child,  called 
Roi  des  Bouchers,  decoraied  with  a  blue  scarf,  and  holding 
in  one  hand  a  gilt  sceptre  and  in  the  other  a  sword.  The 
child  now  follows  tbe  Bmuf  Gras  in  an  omamented  trhim- 
phal  car,  but  without  the  sceptre  and  sword.  This  innovation 
upon  the  ancient  custom  flrat  took  place  in  1822i 

Reviews.— From  the  military  characler  of  the  French  na« 
tion,.  and  the  great  niunber  of  troops  forming  the  garrison  oC 
Paris,  reviews  frequently  takie  place.  The  National  Guards 
and  régiments  on  duty  at  the  TuUeries  are  paraded  with  mili- 
tary music  in  the  court  of  the  palace  every  morning,  atabout 
9  in  summer  and  10  in  winter.  Hère,  too,  the  troops  of  the 
garrison  are  oflen  reviewed  by  the  king  or  the  princes  ;  and 
in  the  Champ  de  Mars  exercises  of  régiments  often  take  placer 
At  the  King's  Fête,  and  on  the  anniversary  of  the  Fêtes  of 
Juiy,  grand  reviews  of  the  National  Guards  of  Paris  and  its 
environs,  with  the  garrison  of  the  capital,  sometimes  form 
leading  features  of  the  public  rejoicings, 

Horse-Races.— The  sports  of  the  turf  haye  within  a  few 
yearsbecome  much  more  gênerai  among  the  Parisiannobility 
and  gentry  tban  formerly,  and  great  attention  is  now  devoted 
to  the  improvement  of  the  breed  of  horses.  Races  take  place 
annually  in  May  and  September,  in  the  Champ  de  Mars,  at 
Chantilly,  and  at  Versailles. .  The  pnncipal  prizes  at  thèse 
three  places  are  awarded  by  the  French  Jockey  Club,  also 
called  the  Société  d'Encouragement  pour  l'amélioration  de  la 
race  des  chevauoi  en  France,  This  club,  whose  house  is  at 
the  corner  of  the  rue  Grange  Batelière»  consists  of  297  mem  * 
bers,  and  was  first  founded  at  Mr.  Bryon's,  Tivoli  Gardens,  in 
1833.  The  May  races  in  the  Champ  de  Mars  take  place  on 
three  separate  days»  four  prizes  b^g  rua  for  each  day  to  the 
aggregate  amount  of  20,400  francs  besides  considérable 
§woepstakes  and  matches,  subscribed  for  by  the  French  Jockey 

41. 
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Club.  In  8ef  tèn^>€r  races  eccar  on  four  days,  and  the  prizes 
are  given  partly  by  the  arrondissement,  and  partly  by  tbe 
Kinî!;  and  Prinee  Royal,  Their  aggregale  amount  is  more  than 
35,000  francs,  with  considérable  sweepslakes,  besides  several 
privale  matchcs  Ihal  vary  from  year  to  year.  In  Ihe  Bois  de 
Boulogne  private  malcbes  frequenOy  take  place,  and  steeple- 
chases  are  formed  from  lime  lo  time  in  the  environs  of  Paris. 
The  time  and  amount  of  the  prizes  are  regularly  announced 
beforehand  in  the  joumals,  and  particularly  Galignanfi 
Metsenffêr.  Tbe  Jockey  Gliib  keeps  a  regular  stud-book,  and 
publisliesaraciag  calendar,  asinEngland,  edited  by  T.  Bryon. 

Public  Fêtes^— The  public  fêtes  are  held  in  Uie  Champs 
Ëlysées  and  at  the  Barrière  du  Trône,  on  tbe  anniversaries  of 
the  King*s  fète^ay,  May  1,  and  th^e  toee  days  of  tbe  Révo- 
lution of  1830.  In  tbe  différent  areas  of  the  Champs  Élysées 
are  rope-dancers,  jugglers,  buffoons^  orchestras  for  dancers, 
mâts  de  cocagne^  and  stages  for  dramatic  représentations.  In 
the  evening  the  avenues  and  waUcs  are  Uluminated,  as  weD 
as  the  garden  of  the  Tuileries.  Altliough  upon  thèse  occa- 
sions the  multitude  brought  together  is  immense,  few  quar- 
rels  ensue,  and  in  gênerai  the  greatest  order  and  good  hu- 
mour prevail.  Provisions  and  wine  were  fonnerly  distributed 
to  the  populace,  but  the  confusion  and  drunkenness  that  en- 
sued  induced  the  autborities  to  décide  that  the  distribution 
should  in  future  be  made  privately,  U>  poor  familles,  by  the 
mayors  of  the  dilTerent  arrondissements,  aided  by  the  mem- 
bers  of  the  Bureau  de  Bienfaisance* 

Joutes  sur  l*eau.-— The  watersien  of  the  Seine  formerly 
amused  the  people  with  cowing  and  sailing  raatches.  To 
thèse  were  added  combats  witii  lances,  in  beats,  and  dramatic 
représentations  upon  the  river,  in  whicb  the  mythological  di- 
vinities  used  to  eut  a  conspicuous  figure.  Aquatic  sports  stiU 
generally  form  part  of  the  fêles  of  July,  and  are  given  at  most 
of  the  fêtes  of  villages  on  the  banksof  the  Seine. 

Mats  de  GocAGNE.-^This  exercise,  iirst  introduced  [into 
Paris  in  1425,  is  now  a  usual  amusement  of  the  public  fêtes  at 
Paris,  as  well  as  at  some  of  the  fairs  and  wakes  of  the  pro- 
vincial towns  and  villages.  It  consists  of  a  mast,  60  feet  in 
height,  smeared  with  soap  and  grease,  at  the  top  of  which  are 
several  prizes,  such  as  watches,  silver  forks  and  spoons,  sil- 
ver  cups,  etc.,  which  fall  to  tlie  lot  of  tliose  who,  in  turo, 
succeed  in  reaching  them. 
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^KAiTiNG.— The  places  most  frequented  tor  thU  exercise 
dre  the  basin  de  la  Yillelte,  tbe  canal  St.  Martin,  the  basins 
1        in  tbe  garden  of  the  Tuileries,  the  gare  de  la  Bastille,  and  the 
r        gare  de  la  Râpée. 

^.  Most  of  the  public  promenades  of  Paris  hâve  been  already 

'  ..^.^^lescribedîn  the  precedlng  part  of  this  book,  but  Ihey  are  hère 
i  p^Sié9d  under  one  head  for  tbe  convenlence  of  the  reader. 
,  '  The  Champs  ËLtsi^ES  form  the  largest  place  of  public 
f  exercise  for  persons  în  carriages,  on  horseback,  or  on  foot, 
^  \vithin  Paris,  and  in  ihany  respects,  durlng  the  summer  sea- 
^  son,  the  most  agreeable.  (See  p.  202.) 
i  The  Gabdens  of  tHE  TuiLEKiEs  form  a  most  delightful 

walk  for  the  fashionable  worM.  (See  p.  166.) 
y  The  GARDEif  OF  THE  PALAIS  RoYAL  is  a  loungo  for  the  hH 

^       habitants  of  the  centre  of  the  town.  (See  p.  1 90.) 
^  The  Garden  of  the  Luxembourg  îs  the  principal  prome- 

^  nade  on  the  smithem  bank  of  the  Seine,  and  is  principally 
frequented  bj  the  inhabitanls  of  that  retired  part  of  the  town. 
(See  p.  370.) 

The  Boulet  ARM,  interior  and  exlerfor,  are  resorted  to  by 
Parisiansofall  ranks,  and,  éspeciallysince  those  on  thenorth- 
em  side  bave  been  lighted  withgasand  flagged,  form  by  day  or 
nighl  amusing  and  healthy  walks  round  Its  llmlts.  (See  p.  128.) 
The  Parc  de  Monceaux,  thouglithe  properly  of  tlie  King, 
may  be  visited  by  persons  furnished  with  tickets  (see  p.  211), 
and  forms  a  most  delightful  and  retired  promenade. 

Bois  de  Boulogne.— This  trood,  about  two  miles  frora 
Paris,  bears  the  name  of  a  villa^  to  which  it  is  contiguous. 
Before  tlie  Révolution  it  presenled  few  trees  that  were  not 
stunted  and  dying  with  âge.  The  revôluttonary  axe  rendered 
it  still  more  naked  and  stérile;  and  the  greatèr  part  of  Ihose 
it  spared  were  felled  to  make  palisades  for  the  barriers  of 
Paris  at  the  approach  of  the  allied  armies  in  1814.  In  July, 
1815,  after  the  capitulation  of  Paris,  the  Brilîsh  troops,  under 
the  command  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  estàblislied  their 
camp  in  the  Bois  de  Boulogne.  A  great  deal  of  subséquent 
planting,  and  the  growth  of  old  stocks  of  trees,  hâve  now 
made  the  Bois  de  Boulogne  a  thick  and  picturesque  wood. 
From  time  immémorial  the  Bois  de  Boulogne  bas  been  cele- 
brated  as  the  théâtre  of  duelling;  and  it  still  is  the  rendeJF- 
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TOUS  at  IhOU  whoiii  B  bise  sensé  of  hooour  ivges  to  Ihis  bar- 
barous  pracllce.  Several  (housand  Parirïans  aad  foreigners 
bave  perlslied  upon  ihis  spot.  Suicides  are  ofleu  committed 
bere.  The  Bols  de  Boulogne  may  be  called  tlie  Hyde  Park  o( 
Paris,  wliere  llie  œost  splendid  équipages  and  finesl  liorses  of 
the  capital  are  displayed.  It  Is  aita  celebrated  for  Ibe  aonual 
procession  or  promenade  de  Longcbamp.  In  one  of  tbe  prin* 
dpal  alle^,  near  llie  gale  next  the  Neùilty  Toad,  are  a  good 
café  and  à  restaurant. 

A  liitle  furlher  on,  lowards  Neulllf,  Is  SagattUe,  a  beauU- 
tul  maison  de  plaisance,  erected  hy  Bélanger,  in  cousequence 
of  a  wager  belween  tlie  Count  d'Artus  and  ttie  Prince  ot 
Wales  thaï  the  house  could  noi  be  built  in  GO  iay%;  it  was 
flnished  in  ^.  It  is  now  the  propcrtj'  of  Lord  Tarmouth,  nlio 
purchased  it  for  313,100  francs,  and  is  Qtled  up  in  a  sljle  oC 
great  élégance  and  luxury. 

Near  Passj,  in  Ihc  Bols  de  Boulogne,  Is  tbe  Chdtettu  de  la 
Mutité,  formerly  crown  properi;,  bul  now  belonging  to  M. 
Érard,  and  partly  occupied  as  the  Xoêtitation  Orlhopédiqua 
of  H.  Jules  Guérin.  [^e  JOirectory.)  Immediately  frontins 
Ihis  Is  Ratitlagh,  a  vell-known  and  most  agreeable  place  ot 
public  amusement.  It  consists  of  a  capacious  ball-room,  i 
small  théâtre,  and  godd  gardons,  willi  a  caté  attached,  where- 
in  halls  are  given  ever;  Sunday  and  Tlmrsday  duriag  the 
summer,  and  occasionally  dramatic  représentations.  It  is 
well  altended,  and  tlie  subscription  halls  are  tbe  best  ia  tbe 
neighbonrhood  of  Paris. 

The  Bois  de  Boulogne  is  weJI  koowQ  to  hotanists  and  geo- 
logisU. 

The  Bois  dé  Viscenses 
«f  exercise,  àrid  Is  raore 
but  on  accounl  of  ils  lyin^ 
quartêre  of  Paris,  It  ts  nat 
The  Pkë  St.  Gertais  : 
the  One  an  open  tract  of  ci 
sn  adjoining  and  rallier  p 

Both  thèse  spots  and  tlu  ' 

resorted  to  liy  the  middiij  ' 

plc-nic  parties  and  Sunday  excursions. 
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ENVIRONS  OF  PARIS. 

[In  the  folloiwlng  brier  notice  or  tbe  environs  of  tlie  capital  mention 
is  made  only  of  those  places  whlch  contain  some  object  or Interest,  or 
are  in  some  respect  or  other  worthy  of  a  vlsit.  For  a  list  of  convejr-' 
ances,  see  annexed  table  of  Fêtes.] 

ALFORT.— This  village,  two  leagues  IVom  Paris,  al  Ihe  con- 
fluence of  the  Seine  and  Ihe  Marne,  is  célébra ted  for  a  royal 
veterinary  school,  founded  by  Bourgelat,  in  1776,  and  is  fa- 
mous  not  only  for  its  distinguished  pupils,  but  also  for  illus- 
trious  persons,  such  as  Vicq  d'Azyr,  Daubenton,  Fourcroy> 
etc.,  who  hâve  been  professors  in  it.  This  establishment  pos- 
sesses  a  library  of  domestic  zoology,  a  cabinet  of  comparative 
anatomy,  and  anotlier  of  pathology,  which  are  open  to  the 
public.  There  are  also  a  botanical  garden  ;  hospitals  for  sick 
animais;  a  laboratory  for  chemistry  and  natural  philosophy; 
a  pharmacy;  ground  for  the  cultivation  of  forage;  a  school 
of  practical  agriculture  ;  a  flock  of  sheep  for  experiments  on 
the  crossing  of  breeds  and  the  improvement  of  wool;  a  flock 
of  Thibet  goats;  a  herd  of  foreign  swine,  and  an  amphi- 
théâtre, where  lectures  are  delivered  upon  veterinary  me- 
dicine  and  rural  economy;  besides  farriers'  shops,  buildings 
for  experiments,  and  a  bee-house.  The  pupils  from  the  north 
of  France  are  admitted  at  Alfort  upon  the  authorization  of  the 
Minister  of  the  Interior,  either  as  boarders,  at  360  fr.  a-year, 
as  gratuitous  pupils,  or  on  paying  half  tbe  charge  for  board- 
ers. The  Minister  of  War  bas  40  pupils  in  the  school  destined 
for  veterinary  service  in  the  cavalry.  They  are  received  from 
the  âge  of  sixteen  to  twenty-five;  and  the  duration  of  the 
studies  is  four  years.  They  must  ail  be  able  to  read  and 
Write,  and  understand  arithraetic,  grammar,  and  smith's 
work.  The  number  of  pupils  received  is  300.  Animais  that 
require  treatment  are  admitted  at  a  charge  of  50  sous  a-day 
for  a  horse,  and  12  sous  for  a  dog.  If  their  owners  are  poor, 
the  only  charge  made  is  for  their  keep.  In  case  of  murrain 
among  cattle,  pupils  or  professors  are  sent  to  treat  them. 
There  is  a  similar  institution  at  Lyons,  for  the  South  of  France. 

ANTONY-~a  small  village  2^  leagues  south  of  Paris,  pos- 
sesses  a  good  ehurcb  of  the  Uth  century. 
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ARGtJElL.-^The  name  of  this  place,  siluated  three  quarterfi 
of  a  league  south-west  of  the  barrier  of  the  same  name,  is  de- 
rived  from  the  arches  of  the  aqueduct,  constructed  by  the 
Romans.  (See  p.  134.)  The  church  is  of  the  âge  of  St.  Loiiis, 
and  is  remarkable  for  the  délicate  sculpture  of  its  porch. 
The  country  round  Arcueil  is  pleasingand  highly  picturesque; 
it  ahounds  wHh  neat  counti7  house$,  amongst  which,  are 
tbose  in  wl^icl^.  BertlioUet  and  the  celebrated  Laplace  reslded. 
ARGENTËUIL.— A  large  village,  2}^  leagues  north  Of  PariJ, 
pleasantly  situated  on  the  Seine,  oTer  which  there  is  a  bridge. 
There  was  formerly  a  priory  bere,  founded  in  656,  to  which 
Eloisa  retired  in  1120,  till  the  Paraclete  was  prepared  for  her 
by  Abelard;  the  village  was  once  fortified,  and  remains  of  the 
foriiflcations  may  stiU  be  seen.  It  produces  plaster  àt  Parts, 
wliich  is  sent  to  ail  parts  of  France,  aad  a  considérable  quaib- 
tily  to  England. 

ARNOUVILLE,-— 4  leagues  north  of  Paris,  on  the  rivw 
Grould.  The  château,  built  about  1757,  is  situated  in  a  park 
of  three  hundred  acres.  Louis  XVllI.  passed  three  days  in 
tlie  château  previous  to  bis  entry  into  Paris,  on  the  8th  of 
July,  1815;  and  hère  it  was  tliat  he  drew  up  bis  Charter, 

AUTEUlLr— a  charming  village,  about  a  league  to  the  we$t 
of  Paris,  is  pleasantly  situated  at  the  outrance  of  the  Bois 
de  Boulogne.  It  was  the  farourite  retreat  of  Boileau,  Mo- 
lière, Racine,  Lafontaine,  la  Chapelle,  Franklin,  Helvetius, 
Cabanis,  Condorcet,  Count  RuiQford,  and  other  erninen^  men* 
It  contains  a  number  of  handsome  villas.  Ttie  church  trail 
built  in  the  beginning  of  the  17th  century,  except  the  porch 
ànd  tower,  which  are  of  the  Idth. 

BAGNEUX-— a  yery  ancient  village  on  an  eminence,  3 
leagues  souUi  of  the  capital,  ahounds  with  country  bouses, 
the  church  was  built  in  the  13Ui  century* 

BAGNOLET.-*-This  village»  one  league  east  of  Paris,  pro* 
duces  a  great  quantity  of  fruit,  and  is  celebrated  for  peacbei 
and  pils  of  pprcelain  clay . 

BELLEYILLE— situated  at  the  extrémity  of  the  faubourg  dtt 
Temple,  comraands  a  fine  view  of  Paris.  The  side  of  the  hifl 
is  covered  willi  neat  country-houses  Knd  a  great  num]>er  of 
guinguettes t  where  a  multitude  of  Parisians,.of  the  lower 
classes,  assemble  on  Sundays  and  holidays^ 
!  BELLÇYUfir-s  village  two  leagues  west  of  Paris,  ddight- 
fuliy  situated  on  the  blil  leadiog  to  MeudcMi  from  Sè?T«. 
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From  the  terrace  the  view  of  Paris,  and  the  silsaosities  of  thé 
Seine  for  several  leagues,  is  enchanUng. 

BERCY.— Al  tbis  extensive  suburb  of  Paris  a  considérable 
part  of  the  wine  from  Gbampagne  and  Burgundy,  brandy, 
Yinegar,  and  oil,  for  the  supply  of  the  capital,  is  landdd  as  it 
arrives  from  the  interior  by  the  Seine  ahd  the  Marne.  Thé 
Yvarehouses  are  very  extensiye,  and  are  used  Ibr  the  bonding 
of  wine. 

BERNY.— A  village  situated  at  Ihejunction  of  the  Orléans, 
Versailles,  andChoisy  roads,  3  leagues  south  of  Paris,  is  nôted 
for  its  steeple  £hases,  numerously  and  fa^ionably  attended. 

BIGÊTRE.— This  is  a  celebrated  hospital,  situated  in  the 
parish  of  Genliïly,  half  a  league  from  the  Barrière  d'Italie,  on 
the  road  to  Fontainebleau.  An  ancient  estate  was  purchased 
byJohn,  bishop  of  Winchester,  who  built  Ihere,  in  1204,  a  châ- 
teau, which  was  named  Château  de  fVincestre,  from  whence 
came  Bicheitrè,  Bicestre,  Bicétre,  The  Duke  de  Berry,  to 
whom  the  château  belonged  in  the  beginning  of  the  15th 
century,  gave  it,  in  1416,  to  the  chapter  of  Notre  Dame,  of 
ifrhom  Louis XIII.  bought  it  in  1632,  and  erected  on  its  site  an 
hospital  for  military  mvalids,  which  took  the  title  xiîComman- 
derie  de  St,  Louis,  Louis  XIY.  havlng  built  the  Hôtel  des 
Invalides,  this  bouse  was  annexed  to  the  gênerai  hospital  de 
la  Salpétrière.  Bicétre  is  happily  situated  on  lofty  ground, 
and  the  air  is  better  than  in  most  of  the  hospitals  of  Paris. 
Great  difficufty  was  experienced  hi  obtaining  a  supply  of 
water;  but  two  wells  having  been  sunk  in  1775  to  the  deptli 
of  172  feet,  water  was  found,  and  is  now  raised  by  means  of 
a  wôoden  machine  constructed  for  that  purpose.  Bicêtre  is 
used  as  an  asylum  for  indigent  old  men,  and  maie  lunatics. 
The  plan  of  Bicêtre,  wilh  the  exception  of  some  additions, 
présents  a  square  of  about  900  feet  on  each  sîde,  which  con- 
tâins  three  courts;  the  first  serves  for  an  outrance  from  thq 
Fontainebleau  road  ;  in  the  second  are  the  church,  the  in- 
firmary  and  olher  buildings;  and  the  third  présents  some  ir- 
regular  buildings,  in  which  are  placed  the  lunatics.  A  new 
division,  constructed  in  1822,  at  an  expense  of  400,000  fîrancs, 
consists  of  two  piles  separated  from  each  other  by  à  small 
garden  and  ornamented  with  a  péristyle,  where  the  lunatics 
walk  when  the  wealher  pre vents  them  from  taking  air  in  thé 
garden.  The  indigent  and  inûrm  old  men  occupy  the  greater 
part  of  the  building.   They  bave  no  private  rooms,  but  there 
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are  large  rooms  witti  worksbops  and  dortnitories^  as  also  se- 
veral  gardens  and  couHryards  for  exercise.  The  grealest 
cleanliness  prevails  in  every  part  of  the  establishmenl.  Tliose 
wtio  work  receive  trifling  wages^  pari  of  which  is  expended 
in  procuring  Ihem  belter  food,  and  the  rest  is  given  to  them 
when  they  leave  the  asylum.  The  daily  allowance  of  food  to 
the  indigent  is  a  portion  of  soup,  a  pound  and  a  quarter  of 
bread,  four  ounces  of  méat  for  dinner,  vegetables  or  cheese  al 
night,  and  a  quarter  of  a  pint  of  wine.  The  average  daily 
cost  of  each  individual  is  90c.,  and  the  total  annual  expense 
is  about  900,000  fr<  At  the  âge  of  70  they  bave  a  double  por- 
tion of  wine  ;  and  when  Uiey  bave  been  30  years  in  the  house, 
they  receive  a  double  allowance  of  every  kind.  The  class  of 
persons  called  reposans  are  such  servants  of  the  hospîtal  as 
are  unable  to  work.  When  sick,  the  paupers  are  reraoved  to 
the  inûrmary,  where  every  attention  is  paid  to  them.  There 
is  a  dispensary  belonging  to  the  establishment,  and  exlensive 
beds  in  the  garden  for  common  médicinal  herbs.  There  are 
3,200  beds  dJestined  for  the  indigent,  who,  being  mostly  aged 
persons,  are  treated  wilh  tlie  respect  due  to  their  years  and 
misfortuaes.  The  most  afflicting  spectacle  in  the  interior  of 
this  vast  establishment  is  the  lunatics,  700  in  number,  who 
bave  in  gênerai  the  same  allowance  as  the  paupers  ;  but  more 
bread  is  given  them  on  account  of  their  greater  appetite. 
They  are  never  chained  or  bealen,  but,  when  dangerous,  are 
conGned  wilh  a  strait-jacket  and  shut  up.  Otherwise  the 
most  lenient  trealment  is  observed  towards  them;  and  to 
those  who  are  capable  of  il,  daily  occupation  is  given  on  a 
farm  wliich  is  placed  at  a  small  distance  from  the  hospital. 
This  melliod  of  trcaling  lunatics  bas  been  found  to  succeed 
beyond  ail  expeclalion.  Formerly  a  vast  prison  was  situated 
wilhin  tlie  walls  of  this  hospital,  ia  which  ail  persons  con- 
demned  to  Ihe  galleys  or  to  death  awaited  tlieir  punishment. 
This  bas  now  been  transferred  to  the  new  prison,  in  the  rue 
de  la  Roquette. 

BONDY—a  village  thrce  leagues  north-east  of  Paris,  is  re- 
markable  for  ils  forest^  formerly  tlie  haunt  of  robbers.  The 
Canal  de  l'Ourcq  passes  througli  it. 

BOURG-LA-REINE— m  a  valley  2  leagues  south  of  Paris,  is 
travcrsed  by  tlie  liigh  road  to  Orléans.  Tliere  is  a  house  herc, 
with  an  extensive  park,  buiït  by  Henry  IV.  for  Gabrielle 
d'Estrées,  Hçrç  I,ouis  XV.  rçcçived  the  infanU  of  Spain,  In 
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1723.  Tbe  catUe-market,  called  Marché  de  Sceaux,  for  the 
bulchers  of  Ihe  capital,  is  held  every  Mondaj. 
.  BUG— a  village  4^  leagues  south-west  of  Paris,  is  remark- 
able  for  the  aqueduct  erected  by  Louis  XIV.,  wliich  conveys 
waler  to  Versailles  (half  a  league  distant)  :  il  is  supportée 
by  19  arches.    Near  this  place  is  the  source  of  thé  Bièvre. 

CHANTILLY— a  town  10  leagues  north  of  Paris,  was  once 
pelebrated  as  the  résidence  of  the  illustrions  bouse  of  Gondé. 
The  eslate  of  Chantilly  having  lapsed  to  llie  crown  for  want 
of  beirs  in  1484,  Gliarles  VIII.  gave  it  to  Guillaume  de  Mont- 
morency, his  nephew  ;  and  one  of  the  descendants  of  Ihat 
nobleman  having  forfeilcd  his  head  and  his  estâtes  to  tlie 
crown  m  1632,  Louis  XllI.  presented  Chantilly  to  the  Princess 
de  Gondé,  sister  of  the  duke  alluded  to.  It  was  finally  pre- 
sented to  the  Great  Ccndé  in  iCGl,  by  Louis  XIV.  Hère  the 
inheritors  of  that  title  continued  to  live  in  princely  style  tiU 
Ihe  Révolution,  when  tlic, principal  building  forming  the  pa- 
lace was  dcmolislied,  and  the  gardens,  and  works  of  art,  ex- 
cepl  such  as  had  been  reinoved  and  secreted,  were  destroyed. 
Upon  the  Restoralion,  in  1814,  the  remaining  buildings  of  thé 
château  were  restored  to  the  bouse  of  Gondé,  and  many  im- 
provements  were  made  by  its  late  possessor,  who  frequenlly 
resided  hère,  and  made  it  his  principal  hunting-seat.  On  his 
melancholy  dealh  in  1830,  Chantilly  descended  to  the  Duke 
d'Aumale,  fourth  son  of  King  Loi^is  Philippe.  Tlie  château  is 
a  bandsome  édifice,  and  the  interior  conlains  some  curions 
palntings.  The  stables,  coach-houses,  etc.,  form  an  immense 
range  of  buildings,  and  cannot  fail  to  attract  tlie  attention  of 
the  stranger.  The  great  stable  is  capable  of  holding  180 
horses,  and  within  is  ornamented  wilh  some  beautifully 
carved  stags'  heads  in  stone  ;  while  some  finely  sculptured 
subjects  of  wild  animais  hunted  by  hounds  decorate  it  on  the 
oulside.  Altogelher,  the  château  and  its  dependencies,  with 
the  grounds,  which  are  very  beauliful,  and  laid  out  wilh 
àne  lawns,  parterres,  and  groves,  in  the  English  style,  are 
well  worthy  of  a  visit.  The  forest  of  Chantilly,  which  joins 
the  park,  conlains  7,G00  acres.  In  the  midst  of  it  is  a  circular 
area  called  the  Table-ronde,  from  which  12  roads  branch  out 
in  différent  directions,  and  which  uscd  to  be  the  rendezvous 
of  hunling  parties,  where  the  day  of  St.  Hubert,  Ihc  patron  of 
sportsmen,  was  annually  celebrated.  The  lakcsof  Commellc, 
four  in  number,  are  worth  a  vi$it,    ^çar  thcm  is  the  Ch^içm 
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âe  la  Loge,  a  sinril  Gothic  structure,  said  Uy  bave  been  tmitt 
in  1227,  by  Blancbe  de  Caslile,  mother  ot  St.  Louis,  which 
was  restored  and  beautifully  filled  up  in  1826.  Races,  under 
the  patronage  of  the  Duke  of  Orléans  and  tbe  Princes,  takQ 
place  hère  on  May  16th,  and  are  éxceedingly  well  attended. 
The  amount  of  prizes  gpven  bj  government  is  13,700  fr.  ;  be- 
sides  numerons  sweepstakes  and  matches,  some  of  wbich  are 
subscribed  for  hj  the  Jockey  Club.  The  Hôtel  ^Angletern 
is  a  Tery  good  hotel. 

CHÀRENTON— was  celebrated  in  the  Urnes  of  Henry  IV.  and 
Louis  XIU.  and  XIV.  for  the  conlroversies  that  were  carrie4 
on  hère  with  regard  to  the  Protestants,  and  for  the  destruction 
of  ils  Protestant  church,  on  the  Revocation  of  the  Edict  p( 
Nantes,  in  1685.    It  is  known  for  the  great  hospital  for  insane 
persons  of  both  sexes,  wliich  was  founded  in  1644,  by  the  mi* 
nister  Sebastien  Leblanc,  but  was  aflerwards  formed  into  a 
boarding-house  by  the  Frères  de  la  Chanté,  for  the  cure  oC 
lunacy.    In  1797,  it  was  converted  by  the  government  into  an 
asylura  for  the  especial  réception  of  400  lunatics  whose  cases 
admit  a  hope  of  cure  ;  others  are  now  received  whose  state  ot 
insanity  excludes  ail  hope.    The  mode  of  treatment  pursued 
hère,  by  giving  rational  employment  and  amusement  to  the 
patient,  with  the  absence  of  as  much  appearance  of  constraiot 
as  possible,  bas  been  found  very  successful.    The  house  is 
spacious,  and  a  great  many  important  additions  bave  been 
made  to  it  witUn  a  few  years,  particularly  a  large  wing,  the 
first  stone  of  which  was  laid  in  October  1838,  and  the  cost  of 
which  was  3,320,000  fr.    The  chambers  and  dormitories  are 
spacious,  well  lighted,  airy,  and  clean  ;  and  the  passages  are 
warmed  by  means  of  iron  pipes,  fixed  under  the  floor.    The 
asylum  is  under  the  immédiate  authority  of  the  IGnister  of 
the  Interior,  and  the  superintendence  of  a  spécial  committee 
which  he  appoints.    Persons  are  received  hère  gratultouslj, 
and  as  boarders.    The  graluitous  admission  can  only  be 
obtained  froip  the  minister,  and  for  a  determinate  Urne.— 
There  are  three  classes  of  boarders,  viz.:  first,  those  who 
pay  1,300  fr.  and  upwards;  the  second,  97Sfr.;  and  thethird, 
650  fr.,  including  washing.    Certificates  are  to  be  presented 
on  the  part  of  lunatics  previous  to  their  behig  allowed  to 
enter,  and  certain  formaliUes  bave  to  be  coroplied  with.   Ad- 
mission is  granted  every  day,  at  whatever  bour  tbe  palieais 
may  be  presented  ;  but  the  public  are  only  admltlêd  froiD 
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nine  to  four  o*clock»  on  Tuesdays,  Thursclâj^fi,  and  Sundaysj 
No  ode  is  âilowéd  to  enter  into  such  parts  of  the  interior  of 
the  establishment  as  are  occupied  by  the  patients,  but 
strangers  are  shown  the  courts  and  gardens.  Lunatics,  cured 
or  uncured,  are  restored  to  their  families  on  the  permission 
of  the  authority  AVhich  requested  or  ordered  their  admission, 
"îbe  View  from  the  lawn  of  the  hospital  is  magnifîcent. — In 
this  village  a  bouse,  that  once  belonged  to  Gabrielle  d'Estrées^ 
étiM  exists;  and  part  of  another  remains,  once  tenanted  hf 
the  greal  preacher  Saurin. 

GHATOU— a  village  situatéct  on  the  Seine  three  leagued 
from  Paris,  and  close  to  the  pleasant  wood  called  Vesenct^ 
fertile  in  corn  and  wine.  The  St.  Germain  railroad  passes 
near  it. 

GHATENAT—a  mile  and  à  half  south  of  Sceaux;,  is  eelebrated 
as  bein^  the  birth-place  of  Voltaire,  in  1694 , 

CHOISY-LE-ROL— Tiiis  pretty  village,  2^  leagueô  from 
Paris,  îs  So  called  from  a  château  whi<;h  formeriy  existed  hère, 
âhd  was  à  favourite  résidence  of  Louis  XV.  It  is  novr  eele- 
brated for  its  glass-houses,  which  are  on  a  large  scale,  and 
contain  a  fine  establishment  for  painting  on  glass,  etc. 

COMPIÈGNE.— This  town,  wilh  6,000  inliabitants,  about  IT 
ieagueS  north-east  of  Paris,  is  situated  near  th?  confluence  of 
the  Oise  and  the  Aisne,  upon  the  Flanders  road,  and  possesses 
a  palace  which  is  pleasantly  situated  between  the  tov?n  and 
the  forest.  The  exterior  is  élégant,  but  not  niagnificeht.  The 
apartments  are  splendid,  and  superbly  decor^ted  and  Îut- 
nisbed.  It  was  in  the  palace,  of  Compiègne  that  Napoléon 
receîved  the  archduchess  Maria  Louisa.  The  grand  gallery, 
erected  hf  the  Emperorj  is  above  100  feet  in  length,  40  in 
breadth,  and  30  in  height.  The  roof,  wliich  is  vaulted,  is 
supported  oh  each  side  by  twenty  flùted  marble  columns, 
and  the  flutings  are  riciily  gilt.  The  ceiling.  is  divided  intd 
12  grand  compartments,  beautifully  painted  in  allegorical 
figures,  representing  Napoleon's  principal  victories,  by  Giro- 
det.  The  grand  bed-room  is  very  magniflcent.  There  are 
some  fine  paintings  in  the  chapel  and  other  apartments.  The 
gardens  in  front  of  the  palace  are  agreeably  laid  out,  and  an 
arbour  of  iron  frarae  work,  4,800  feet  in  length,  and  14  feet 
broad,  leads  from  the  steps  of  the  palace  to  the  forest,  formhig 
a  delightful  shady  walk  ii^  summer.  There  is  also  a  canal  of 
the  same  length.   The  splendid  fbrest  of  G«api|4^gtte  contains 
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29,600  acres,  and  is  well  laid  out  in  roads  and  gre^  alleyâ 
for  tlie  purpose  of  hunting.  Some  of  tlie  finest  timlier,  espe- 
cially  in  oak,  tiiat  is  lo  bc  met  witli  in  France,  is  to  l)e  found 
In  it.  The  château  of  Gompiègnc  is  one  of  the  most  ancient 
possessions  of  the  royal  family  of  France,  for  it  is  known  Uiat 
Clovis  had  a  seat  at  Compiègne,  and  tlie  property  lias  never 
been  alienated  from  the  crown.  It  was  at  the  siège  of  Ck>m- 
piègne  that  the  Maid  of  Orléans  was  made  prisoner  by  the 
English  in  1430.  A  camp  for  military  évolutions  is  generally 
formed  hère  every  autumn,  and  races  take  place  at  the  same 
time.  A  very  agreeable  trip  to  this  place  may  be  made  by 
the  railroad  to  St.  Germain,  and  thence  by  a  steamer  up  the 
Oise. 

CORBEIL— S  leagues  south  of  Paris,  on  the  Seine;  a  small 
town,  with  a  considérable  trade  in  corn  and  flower. 

ENGHIEN-LES-BAÏNS.— This  village,  4  leagues  north  of 
Paris,  is  situated  on  Ihe  banks  of  the  Iake  of  St.  Gratien,  be- 
Iween  the  heighls  of  Montmorency  and  the  wood  of  St.  Gra- 
tien. The  sulphuric  spring,  to  which  it  owes  its  celebrity  as 
a  bathing-place,  was  discovered,  in  1766,  by  Père  Cotte,  the 
learned  rector  of  Montmorency.  The  celebrated  Fourcroy 
analyzed  the  waters,  and  ascertained  that  fifly  litres  of  water 
weighing  fifty  kilogrammes  contain  about:— 

13  litres  872  mUllgrs.  of  sulphuric  bydrogen  gas 
Garbonic  acid  gas  .... 

Sulphate  of  lime  .  ,  .  •  . 

Sulphate  of  niagnesia,  cry^alllzed 
Carbonate  or  lime  .... 

Carbonate  of  magnesia   .... 
Muriate  of  magnesia,  crystalUzed         » 
Murlate  of  soda    .  •  .  ^  . 
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Their  usnal  température  is  about  59  degrees  of  Fahrenheit, 
but  they  may  be  heated  to  amuch  higher  degree  witbout 
losing  their  properties.  Thèse  waters  are  efBcacious  in  diseases 
of  the  skin,  intestinal  chronic  affections,  scrofulous,  nervous, 
and  rheumatic  disorders.  The  establishments  formed  hère, 
on  the  border  of  the  Iake,  for  the  accommodation  of  visitors, 
are  on  a  large  scale,  especially  the  Hôtel  des  Quatre  PavU- 
lotfiSy  the  Hôtel  des  Cygnes,  the  Bains  de  la  Pêcherie;  besides 
thèse,  there  are  several  good  boarding-houses,  as  well  as 
public  gardens  and  places  of  amusement.    Upon  the  Iake  of 


St  Gratien  are  boats  wilh  s^ils  anci  o^rs,  and  la  Uit  centre  is 
a  smali  and  pretty  island»  with  a  kiosk  on  it«  laid  oui  à  V An- 
glaise. Horses  and  asses  are  ready  saddled  for  visitors  to 
ride  to  ilie  delightful  villages  in  the  neigbbourbood.  Balls  are 
ffiven  liere  during  the  summer,.  and  attract  Uie  Parisiens  in 
gréât  numbers.  To  go  to  the  baths  of  Ënghien  is  now  as  much 
Ihe  fashion  as  il  was  once  to  go  to  Spa. 

ERMENONVILLE.— This  vlUage,  10  leagues  north-east  of 
paris,  is  remarkable  for  its  château,  in  a  dependenceof  which 
Jean  Jacques  Rousseau  died.  Tiiis  estate  became,  In  1763,  the 
property  of  M.  de  Girardin,  wh^o,  having  learnt  that  the  small- 
ness  of  Roussean's  income  had  compelled  hifti  to  quit  PariS( 
invited  liim  to  Ermenonville,  where  he  arrlved  on  the  20th  of 
}fay,  1778,  but  died  on  the  2d.of  July  followin|^  and  was  buried 
in  an  island  in  the  great  park,  called  lie  deê  Pet^pHer$^  where 
a  monument  was  erected  to  his  men^ury.  Tbe  park  and 
grounds  are  laid  out  with  great  taste,  and  are  weli  known  tm 
the  levers  of  the  picturesque. 

FONTAINERLEAU.— This  town,  which  contains  9,600  soulfl^ 
is  situated  \n  the  department  of  the  Seine  and  Marne»  15 
leagues  from  Paris,  upon  the  high-road  to  Lyons.  It  lias  ewet 
been  a  favourite  résidence  of  the  kings  of  France,  and  up  to 
the  period  of  tlie  Révolution  the  court  always  passed  somé 
months  there  every  year.  Francis  I.  may  be  considered  as 
the  restorer  of  Fontainebleau  and  the  founder  of  the  palace; 
In  1539,  that  monarch  entertained  Charles  Y.  there  with  a 
pomp  till  then  unknown,  Francis  IL,  in  1560^  held  an  aSSem** 
bly  of  the  notables  upon  the  famous  conspiracy  of  Amboiso* 
In  1654,  Chrislina,  queen  of  Sweden,  who  abdicated  the  throne 
at  17  years  of  âge,  retired  to  Fontainebleau;  H  was  in  this 
palace  that  Napoléon  kept  Pius  YIL  a  prisoner  for  two  years» 
and  hère  it  was  that  in  1814  hé  abdicated  his  title  of  emperor 
of  the  French,  king  of  Italy,  etc.  The  palace  is  one  of  the 
most  magnificent  in  France,  and  exhibits  noble  spécimens  of 
ihe  diffèrent  styles  of  architecture,  from  tl^e  Urne  of  Francis  L 
to  the  présent  day.  King  Louis  Philippe  commenced  the  corn? 
plete  réparation  and  restera tion  of  Ihis  palace  in  1831,  and 
the  Works  hâve  proceeded  with  great  aclivity,  and  at  a  cost 
of  money  tliat  has  teslified  the  munificence  and  tlie  enlightened 
taste  of  its  royal  owner.  Ail  the  first  artists  of  France  hâve 
been  employed  in  decoraling  tliis  édifice;  the  most  scrupulous 
Itttention  has  been  paid  to  the  restoration  of  everything  m  ita 
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original  ttylec  th«  bnaiiiire  bas  been  chosea  wîth  simllar 
care,  and  the  eflèei  of  the  wh^  is  now  Ifae  inosi  splendid  that 
can  be  conceived.  Sitiialed  al  Uie  bottom  of  a  valley,  it  forms 
a  loass  almosl  trianguhir,  and  consists  of  fire  piles  of  build- 
ings separated  txy  as  many  courts  and  galleries.  Tlie  principal 
entrance  to  tbe  palace  is  by  a  vast  square,  called  la  Cour  dv 
Cheval  Blane^  Of  the  vatious  gaUeries  whieh  once  decorated 
the  hiterior,  that^of  Frands  L,  which  is  19a  feet  long^,  is  the 
most  remarkable;  it  eontains  ibe  firesco  paintûigs  of  Prirash 
ticcio  and  Rossi»  which  afler  a  lapse  of  three  centuries  hâve 
recentlj  been  resl^ed  to  tlieir  pristine  beauty,  as  well  as 
many  specimenâ  of  tbe  works  of  Paolo  Poncio.  The  gallery 
of  Henry  II.  is  nexi  in-magnificence  to  the  one  just  described. 
It  was  originally  painted  in.freseo  by  PrimaiSeoio,  and  the 
bright  tints  and  admirable  designs  of  tliat  roaster  bave  beeo 
lately  restored  by  the  most  judicious  prooesses.  The  whole 
of  the  gallery  bas  btenfltled  up  la  a  style  of  magnificence 
which  isnot  to  be  wilnessed  elsewbere»  and  it  forms  as  splen- 
did a  reom  as  any  beloi^ing  to  the>cro^m.  It  was  in  the 
Galerie  dee  Cerfi  Ifaat  the  Chamberlain  Monaldescbi  was  pot 
to  death  by  order,  and  it  is  said,  in  tlie  présence  of  Christioa, 
queen  of  Sweden.  Tlie  gallery  oCI^ana»  begun  by  Henry  lY. 
but  not  finished  tiH  tbe  tine  of  Louis  XVUI.,  eontains  a  séries 
of  beautiful  âmallpictoresTrom  tbe  bistory  of  France,  by 
modem  artisls^.  Ihd  jSaUes  éeê  Ga^àet  isone  of  the  finest 
rooms  in  the  palace,  and  should  not  escape  attention.  There 
are  three  cbapels  in  the  palace:  tbat  called  the  Chapelle  de 
Si,  Saturnin,  or  the  Chapelle  Baese,  is  principally  remarkable 
for  the  splendid  stained  glass  Windows,  executed  at  Sèvres, 
and  the  beautiful  designs  for  which  were  made  by  the  late 
Princess  Mavie,  Duchess  Alexander  of  Wurtemberg.  The 
Chapelle  Uaute^  a  fine  work  of  the  epoch  of  the  Renaissance, 
is  now  used  as  a  library»  The  Chapelle  de  la  Sainte  Trinité, 
built  by  Francis  L,  is  a  richly-decorated  édifice  ;  it  witnessed 
the  marriage  of  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Orléans  in  1837.  In 
one  of  the  rooras  is  seen  the  table  on  which  Napoléon  signed 
bis  abdication,  and  on  a  brass  plaie  let  into  the  table  tbat 
event  is  recorded.  The  gardens  of  the  palace  are  celebrated 
for  their  beauiy  ;  tbey  contain  some  fine  pièces  of  water,  hi 
which  carp  ^row  to  an  enormous  size  ;  and  they  can  aiso 
boast  of  a  large  vine  said  to  bave  been  originally  brought  from 
Gyprus,  the  parent  tree  of  the  Chaeselas  grape.    The  foresl 


bf  ^ntatnebléau  contains  above  34»000  àctei,  anû  is  remark- 
able  for  the  variety  and  singularily  of  Ils  romantic  prospects. 
Ther e  are  some  very  remarkable  i*ocks  to  be  found  in  il  ;  and 
there  is  also  a  well  sunk  to  an  enormous  depth.  This  forest, 
which  abounds  in  slags,  deer,  etc.,  bas  ever  been  a  favourile 
spot  for  bunting  excursions.  In  tbc  spring  and  tbe  autumn  it 
is  much  frequented  by  artists,  who  find  there  excellent  studies 
for  romantic  landscape.  No  forest  in  France  possesses  finer 
Irees,  or  a  greater  namber  and  variety  of  plants.  The  slreets 
of,  Fontainebleau  are  wide,  regular,  and  remarkably  clean, 
and  the  bouses  are  well  built  of  brick  and  stone.  Il  contains 
two  manufac tories,  one  of  earthenware  and  the  other  of 
porcelain  ;  two  hospitals,  one  for  the  sick  and  the  other  for 
foundiings  and  the  aged  or  infirm  ;  two  fine  barracks,  an  hôtel 
de  ville,  a  collège,  a  théâtre,  and  public  baths.  Its  grapes, 
which  are  highiy  esteemed,  are  called  ehassélas.  Tlie  prin- 
cipal occupation  of  tlie  working-classes  is  timber  and  stone- 
cntting.  Nearly  ail  the  paving-stones  used  în  the  streets  of 
Paris  are  broughl  from  Fontainebleau.— ^We  do  not  know  any 
place  round  Paris,  next  (o  Versailles,  that  is  so  well  worthy  of 
a  visil  from  the  stranger  who  lias  two  or  three  days  to  spare, 
as  Fontainebleau.  The  journey  is  performed  very  easily  by 
means  of  the  steamers  which  go  thither  every  day,  and  no 
one  who  makes  the  excursion  can  fail  to  be  delighted  with  it. 

FONTENAY-AUX-IH)SES— dérives  ils  name  from  its  great 
number  of  springs  and  rose  trees,  tlie  produce  of  which  the  in- 
habitants sell  to  perllnners.  They  pay  great  attention  to  the 
cultivation  of  strawberries,  which  the  peasants  bring  to  Paris, 
the  village  is  agreeably  situated  on  a  hill  2  leagues  South- 
west of  Paris.    The  church  is  of  the  end  of  the  18th  century. 

FONTENAY-SOUS-BOIS.— This  village  is  contiguous  to  the 
forest  of  Yincennes,  about  2  leàgues  east  of  Paris.  Us  church 
is  of  the  lime  of  Francis  I.,  or  Henry  II. 

FRANCONVILLE— 4  leagues  norlh-wesl  of  Paris,  is  situated 
on  the  slope  of  a  hill,  in  the  most  agreeable  part  of  the  valley 
of  Montmorency,  and  is  surrounded  by  a  great  number  of 
élégant  country  bouses.  The  bigh  road  to  Rouen  passes 
through  this  village. 

GRENELLE— A  large  and  rapidly  increasing  suburb  of 
Paris,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Seine,  belween  tliat  river,  Issy, 
and  Yaugirard.  A  handsome  church,  a  théâtre,  and  many 
good  bouses,  bave  been  built  hère  wilhin  a  few  years.  A  gare 
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for  Ibe  mooring  of  boaU  bas  been  formed  below  ttie  village  o( 
Grenelle,  and  a  subslanlial  bridge  erectéd  o\er  Ihe  Seine. 

ISSY — one  lea^e  from  Paris,  is  supposed  lo  hâve  derived 
lU  name  from  an  ancien!  temple  dedicaled  lo  Isis.  On  a 
height  opposile  Uie  church,  is  an  ancieat  structure,  called 
Maitonde  ChiIdtbert,%l3.nAm%0'a  Ihe  si  le  of  a  palace  orsomê 
cr  the  Frcncli  kings  of  llie  flrst  race.  In  Uiis  village  was  re- 
presenled,  in  1659,  tlie  Tirst  French  opéra,  a  pastoral  entitled 
lui,  b^  TSerre  Perrin,  a  oalive  ofLfons.  Hère  also,  In  1GS5, 
nere  held  conférences,  presided  bj  Bossuet,  in  order  to  ez- 
amiae  tbe  docltioe  of  some  hoots  published  bj  Feneloo, 
wliicl)  werc  condemned.  Cardinal  Fleur;  had  a  counlr;- 
bouse  at  \ssy,  in  wbicb  he  died  in  1743.  The  cbSteait,  wllh 
Ils  finetf-iTOoded  grounds,  belongs  to  llie  Prince  de  Coati. 

n'RY — 8  village,  in  a  fertile  district,  Ibrce-quarters  of  i 
league  lo  llie  soulb  of  Paris,  buill  on  Ihe  side  of  a  hill,  and 
embelllshed  vllh  a  greal  number  of  counlr;  houses.  At  Ibe 
estr«injt7  or  tbe  village  stand  tbe  picluresque  ruins  of  an 
ancient  ehape|.  Tbe  ivine-sbops  and  pellf  eating-houses  la 
llie  Plaint  tlvry  a^e  much  rreqi/eqted  b^  Ihe  Parisians. 

MAISONS  LAFFlTTE— a  village  four  lea^ues  from  Paris, 
mosl  agreeably  situated  on  Ihe  Seine,  with  lugblj  plcturesque 
viewE.  ThectiMeau,  acbef-d'œuvreof  Hansard,  whlcbonce 
belonged  lo  Ihe  Duchesse  de  Honlebello,  and  allervards  b) 
H.  Laffille,  is  now  the  centre  of  a  colony,  from  Ihe  receat 
érection  of  a  great  number  of  deliglitrul  villas,  and  is  a  cliarin- 
)ng  summer  retreat,  wiUi  eicellenl  holels  and  pensions.  Tb« 
steamers  for  Rouen  i  " 

HALHAISON— Thi  t>aris,  near 

Rcuil,  Is  celebraled  isidence  of 

Bonaparte  and  tlie  Ei  lalmalsoB, 

on  tbe  latbUay,  t8i  ilofReuiL 

Napoléon  retired  tl  >,  tbe  daj 

after  his  second  abdi  Tlie  cht- 

leau  was  never  remi  Dt  of  view, 

and  bas  heen  sold  ;  rliallf  de- 

slrojed,    Tbe  estale  bas  heen  sold  in  lots. 

MARLY— 4  leagues  west  of  Paris,  was  formerty celebraled 
for  its  magniflceut  cli3teau  and  gardens,  erecled  bj  Louis 
XIV.,  and  destroj^ed  at  tbe  Révolution.  Tbe  aqueduci,  TS 
feel  high,  wliicb  stands  on  Ihe  liiii,  at  300  feet  above  tbe 
SelQe,  wu  former!/  furnisbed  witb  water  î>y  a  cumbrou 
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hydraulic  engine  in  wood,  once  considered  a  curiosity;  il  is 
now  supplied  by  a  sleam-engine  on  Ihebankof  the  river; 
and  llie  large  pipes  are  carricd  up  Ihe  hill  on  stone  props  be- 
Iween  a  double  row  of  trees.  The  view  from  Ihe  aqueduet 
is  very  fine.  The  pavilion  on  Ihe  brow  of  Ihe  hill,  built  for 
Madame  Dubarry,  mislress  of  Louis  XV.,  by  Ledoux,  is  now 
the  property  of  M.  Laflfitte.  The  villages  of  Bougival  on  Ihe 
high  road,  where  the  visitor  should  alight  and  examine  the 
church  of  the  I2lh  cenlury,  and  of  Louvecienne,  are  two  of 
the  mostbeautiful  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  capital. 

MEUDON-— 2  leagues  south-west  of  Paris,  isremarkable  for 
the  château  and  parle  purchased  of  the  widow  of  the  Marquis 
de  Louvois,  by  Louis  XIV.,  for  the  Dauphin.    The  château 
stands  on  an  eminence,  commanding  an  extensive  prospect. 
There  were  formerly  two  châteaux  built  hère  ;  one  in  ad- 
Tance  of  the  présent  château  on  the  grand  lerrace.    The  ap- 
proach  is  through  a  grand  avenue,  at  the  end  of  which  is  a 
magnificent  terrace  260  yards  in  length,  and  140  in  breadth, 
erecled  in  J  660,  by  Henry  de  Giiise.    Louis  XVI.  sometimes 
inhabiled  Meudon,  whiist  his  aunts  dwelt  atBeklevue;  and, 
in  1789,  the  Dauphin  died  there  at  the  agç  of  seven  years, 
During  the  Révolution,  this  place  was  used  to  make  experi- 
ments  upon  engines  of  war,  but  in  1795,  the,  château  was 
nearly  laid  m  ruins  by  a  (ire.    Bonaparte  ordered  the  dila- 
pidated  château  to  be  taken  down,  tfie  gardens  to  be  replant- 
ed,  and  the  smaller  château  to  be  repaired,  and  magnificently 
fumished.    In  1812,  it  was  approprialed  for  the  résidence  of 
Napoleon's  son.    In  1814,  Louis  XVllI.  annexed  Meudon  to 
Ihe  domains  of  the  crown;  and  it  was  aflerwards  used  by  the 
Duc  de  Bordeaux.    It  bas  been  recently  entirely  repaired  and 
furnished  throughout  for  the  Dukes  of  Orléans  and  Nemours. 
There  are  some  fine  apartments  in  the  interior,  particularly 
the  bed-room  of  the  King  and  Queen,  and  her  Majesty's  salle 
de  réception,    The  hangings  and  curtains  of  thèse  rooms  are 
of  the  richesl  Lyons  embroidered  silk,  and  the  furniture  ex- 
ceedingly  splendid.    There  are  also  several  good  pictures  by 
modem  French  artists.    From  the  Windows,  and  indeed  from 
any  of  the  terraces,  one  of  the  finest  views  of  Paris  is  to  be 
enjoyed.    The  gardens  of  this  château  were  laid  out  by  Le 
Notre,  and  are  very  fine  :  they  bave  lately  been  completely 
re-arranged,  and  the  visitor  should  not  quit  Meudon  withoul 
seeing  Ihem.    The  famous  Rabelais  was  the  rector  of  this 
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village.  The  wood  of  Meudoa  îs  extevive,  ad  Is  mncli 
frequented  in  tbe  summer  hj  Vbe  Parisiaiis  lad  the  ioha- 
bitants  of  tbe  neighbourbood,  partkiilariy  on  Susdays  and 
Mondayt,  wbea  a  bail  is  given.  AI  tbe  tooi  of  the  hiU 
of  Meudon,  near  Sèvres,  are  tbe  ctinoos  dialk  qiiames  àL 
Moulineaux. 

MONT  CALVAIRE  (also  caUed  Mont  Valérie).— This  hill,  a 
conical  Uisulated  mount,  two  and  a  balf  leaguesfrbm  Paris,  is 
668  French  feel  above  the  Seine,  and  1^  similar  in  its  geologi- 
cal  composilion  to  Montmartre.  It  dérives  its  naroe  (rom  a 
chapel  coDsecrated  hère  in  1633,  on  wbich  occasion  three  lofly 
crosses  were  planted  on  the  summit  of  the  hill.  t^m  that 
tlme  It  was  respected  as. a  place  of  religions  dévotion;  severat 
hermils  took  up  their  abode  on  its  sides,and  pilgrimages  used 
to  be  made  lo  it.  At  the  Révolution  the  custom  fell  into  di»- 
use  ;  but  at  the  Restoration  pilgrimages  again  came  into  vogue 
for  a  short  time.  At  the  Révolution  of  1830,  the  hill  and  its 
dependencies  were  finally  taken  from  the  influence  of  thé 
church  and  devoted  to  lay  puiposà.  The  road  to  it  is  bj 
Neuilly  and  Suresnes;  from  its  summit  is  to  be  obtàined  one 
of  the  flnest  views  in  this  part  of  France. 

MONTMARTRE— dérives  its  name  frpm  Mon$  Martis,  be- 
cause  a  temple  of  Mars  existed  on  the  hill  va  the  time  of  thé 
Romans.  Before  the  Révolution  there  was  on  the  summit  of 
tlie  liill  a  celebrated  convent  of  Bénédictine  nuns,  some  re- 
mains of  which  may  still  be  seen  near  the  church.  This  vil- 
lage is  remarkable  for  its  numerous  windmiUs  and  guin^ 
fwf  llef,  the  latter  of  which  are  much  frequented.  The  views 
from  Uie  hill  are  fine,  and  Paris  is  seen  to  great  advantage* 
On  the  cimrch  tower  is  a  telegraph  which  corresponds  with 
Brest,  Bordeaux,  and  Spain.  The  quarries  of  Montmartre  are 
fkmous  for  their  gypsum,  or  as  it  is  more  commonly  called, 
plasterof  Paris.  The  geological  structure  of  this  hill  ishi^ily 
interesUng,  as  the  ascending  séries  of  strata,  from  the  pas- 
sage of  U^  tûk^irê  ^romer  into  thé  g^pseous  niarls  to  the 
upper  fresh  waler,  is  easilj  invesUgated.  Moar  tbe  samratt 
of  Ihe  hill»  ;I00  feet  above  the  river»  h  a  Mwty-erecled 
fbunlaiB  siip|iUtd  from  ttie  Seine  by  a  stean-cngiae  atSt 
Ouen. 

MiKNT)IDRENXnr--asmaDlown,fbura^alalflea«MSMirdi 
•tPwrtSs  MîghIfîiUy  situaM  o«  the   ■■■il  of  a  IhO,  anl 
a  ftio  Titw  •rtho  ^Mdlif  «r  ] 
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of  Vb»  mosl  btatttiful  and  pl4ures(pe  spots  in  France*  Thé 
liouse  called  tbe  Hermitags  wàs  once  inhabited  by  Jeaâ 
Jacques  Rousseau.  It  afterwards  became  the  property  of  the 
celebrated  composer  Gretry»  who  died  tbere  in  1S13;  but  bas 
fiince  been  spoiled  by  several  incongruous  additions.  The 
church  is  a  beautiful  building  of  the  lôth  century  ;  anà  is 
8ituated  on  the  slope  of  fhe  Mit.  The  forest  of  Montmorency 
js  Tery  exteasive  and  liigtily  pieturesoue,  and  a  ride  by  the 
Heroaitage  to  Écouen,  or  by  Ahdiliy  to  the  Renâexvous  dé 
Chasse,  is  one  of  the  greaieit  treats  that  a  loTer  of  fine  sce^ 
nery  can  eajoy.  Horses  and  asses  are  always  to  be  fbund  in 
the  marlcet-plaoe,  ready  saddied,  at  moderate  priées.  Thé 
restaurateurs  are  good.  The  country  round  is  weil-lcnown 
for  its  eherries. 

M(^TËF0NTA1NE— 9  leagues  north-east  of  Paris,  dérives 
its  name  ttom  M.  Le  Peiietier  de  MortefontainO)  who  built  a 
château  there  in  1770.  This  estate  subsequently  became  the 
property  and  favourite  residmice  of  Joseph  Bonaparte,  and 
afterwards  belonged  to  the  Prince  ée  Gondé.  The  gardens 
and  parles,  wiiich  are  well  watered  and  omamented  with 
fountains,  bridges^  pavilioos,  and  other  worics  of  art,  are 
highiy  worthy  of  a  visit  fV-om  the  tourist. 

NANT^RË.— This  village,  two  and  a  half  leagues  west  of 
Paris,  was  the  birth*^lace  of  St.  Geneviève,  patron  saint  of 
Paris,  in  the  5th  century.  The  church  was  built  about  the 
year  iSOO.  Nanterre  coolains  an  (ibattoir  for  hogs,  and  is 
celebrated  for  its  sausages  and  cakes. 

NËUILLY.— This  village,  delightftilly  situaie  at  half  a  leagiie 
from  the  Barrière  de  l'Etoile,  lias  acquired  celebrity  on  ac- 
count  of  its  bridge,  its  élégant  villas,  and  the  interesting  views 
which  it  commands.  In  1606  there  was  merely  a  ferry  a t 
this  place,  but  Henry  IV^,  with  his  queen,  havingbeen  preci- 
pitated  into  tlie  water  by  their  horses  takiag  frigbt,  a  wooden 
bridge  was  constructed,  which,  however,  did  not  last  many 
year».  The  présent  structure,  built  by  Perronet,  is  750  feet 
long,  and  is  composed  of  five  arches,  each  130  feet  in  breadth, 
and  30  feet  in  lieight.  The  distlnguishing  feature  in  the  rising 
village  of  Neuilly,  however,  isr- 

Tbe  Summer  Palace  of  liis  Majesty  Louis  Philippe,  situ- 
ated  in  a  beautiful  and  iiighly-oultivated  park  of  upwards  of 
100  acres.  The  building  is  laid  oui  in  the  Italian  style,  con- 
5isting  of  only  one  slorey,  and  though  small  in  comparîsoa 
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with  the  royal  châteaux,  baving  beai  the  favourite  résidence 
of  Ihe  King  whea  Dukeof  Odeans,  présents  in  the  apartmenls, 
groiinds,  and  ail  ils  arrangements,  that  bappj  union  of  uno»- 
tentatious  magnificence  with  comfort  and  convenience,  so 
rareljr  found  in  the  habitations  of  princes.    The  dispositioa 
of  the  varions  apartraents  equally  provides  the  requisites  for 
enjoyment  of  domestic  privacy  in  ils  most  delightful  form,  or 
for  the  réception  of  a  cro  wd  of  guests.    The  grand  saloon  is  a 
noble  apartment,  and  the  adjacent  rooms  approprialed  to  the 
use  of  thehr  Maj^ties  are  splendid  in  the  extrême.    The  bed- 
stead  in  the  Royal  CUiamber  exhifoits,  upon  examiaation,  a 
trait  of  the  King's  character,  and  of  the  unforgotten  vicissi- 
tudes of  bis  early  life,  worth  poinling  ont— it  is,  that  a  board 
and  a  single  horse-hair  mattrass  alone  compose  his  Majesly's 
bed.    The  Queen's  dressing  cabinet,  wbieh  is  contiguous,  is 
one  of  the  plainest,  butât  the  same  lime  the  most  interestiog 
rooms  in  the  édifice,  ils  only  omaments  being  the  various 
prizes  gained  by  the  princes»  lier  children,  from  their  first  es- 
trance  into  their  collèges.    Thèse  are  ail  neatly  framed,  and, 
each  encircled  with  a  branch  of  laurel,  form  the  sole  déco- 
rations of  the  walls.    The  flooring  of  the  royal  apartments  is 
composed  of  the  most  beautifui  wood,  and  thefurniture,  while 
of  the  richest  description,  is  devoid  of  everything  like  vulgar 
ornament  or  display.    A  suite  of  apartments,  near  Ihose  of 
their  Majesties,  is  approprialed  ,to  the  King  and  Queen  of  the 
Belgians,  who  generally  réside  hère  during  their  fréquent 
visils.    Though  less  splendid,  it  is  equally  replète  with  every 
requisite  of  luxurioiis  élégance  and  comfort.    Thèse  apart- 
ments contain  a  small  collection  of  pictures  of  the  modem 
French  School,  among  which  we  notice  the  Death  of  Prince 
Poniatowski,  by  Horace  Vernet,  a  celebraled  picture,  knowu 
to  every  reader  by  the  uumber  of  engravings  copied  from  it. 
The  libraries,  whidi  abound  in  Uiis  charming  résidence,  are 
richly  stored  with  the  best  autbors— Frendi,  English,  and 
Italian  :  among  wliom  Shakspeare  and  MUton  bold  a  dislin- 
guished  place.    It  will  also  please  the  English  admirer  of  bis 
country's  parliamentary  éloquence,   to    observe  that  the 
speeches  of  tiie  immortal  Burke,  with  those  of  Fox,  Grattan, 
and  Ganning  are  conspicuous  among  the  tomes  of  this  well- 
chosen  collection.    The  grounds  are  laid  oui  in  Uie  English 
style,  and  are  in  ail  respects  worty  of  the  château.    For  per- 
mission to  seç  this  palace,  which  is  only  granlcd  wben  (be 
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Royal  Family  are  not  résident,  application  musl  be  made  by 
letter,  post  paid,  to  M,  VAdminUtrateur  du  Ihmaine  privé 
du  Roi,  ^0, 216,  Rw  St.  Honoré, ^^evr  houses  are  perpetu- 
ally  rising  in  llie  tliriving  village  of  Neuilly . 
.  PASSY— from  its  proximity  to  the  ca^xital  attd  tlie  Bois  de 
Boulogne,  and  its  elevated  situation,  wliicli  renders  the  air 
salubrious  and  the  views  extensive  and  agreeable,  is  much 
frequenled  both  by  Parisians  and  foreigners  ;  it  possesses  se- 
veral  pleasant  houses  with  extensive  gardens.  It  contains  a 
spring  strongly  impregnated  with  iron,  which  rises  in  a  gar- 
don, with  fine  walks  and  terraces,  and  is  worth  a  visit.  The 
celebrated  Franlclin  resided  at  Passy  in  1788,  and  a  street  and 
a  barrier  leading  to  it  are  ealled  by  bis  name.  Hère  also 
died  the  famous  Abbé  Raynal,  in  1796,  afler  having  resided  in 
Ibe  village  for  several  years;  in  1803,  Piccini,  the  rival  of 
Gluck;  and  in  ]83iBellini,  a  composer  of  first-rate  promise. 

PEGQ— a  village  four  leagues  from  Paris,  on  the  side  of  a 
hill,  under  the  terrace  of  St.  Germain.  Since  it  bccame  the 
station  of  the  rail-road,  it  bas  extended  to  the  opposite  sido 
of  the  Seine,  whence  the  trains  start.  Tbere  are  some  good 
houses  of  entertainmenl  hère. 

POISSY— situated  at  one  of  the  extremilies  of  the  forest  of 
St.  Germam,  on  tlie  Seine,  is  six  leagues  west  of  the  capital, 
and  is  a  very  ancien  t  town,  where  the  kings  of  France  had  a 
palace  at  a  remote  period.  St.  Louis,  tvho  was  born  at  Poissy, 
Inhabiled  the  château,  and  built  the  stone  bridge,  one  of  the 
longest  in  the  kingdom.  Tbat  monarch  also  established  the 
cattle-market,  still  held  tbere  for  the  supply  of  Paris,  every 
Thursday.  Philip  le  Hardi,  son  of  St.  Louis,  erected  at  Poissy, 
in  1304,  a  handsome  church  in  honour  of  liis  father,  on  part 
of  the  site  of  one  built  tliere  in  the  i2Ui  century.  in  one  of 
the  chapels  of  the  nave,  the  font  in  which  St.  Louis  is  said  to 
hâve  been  baptized  is  preserved  ;  and  the  painted  glass  in  the 
Windows  represents  bis  birtli.  Poissy  is  famous  for  the  con- 
férences held  belween  the  Gatholic  and  Protestant  doctors  in 
1561.  In  this  town  is  a  Maison  Centrale  de  Détention,  for 
persons  condemned  to  solitary  confinement  or  imprisonment 
îor  any  term  of  years. 

PONT  DE  ST.MAUR—so  oalled  from  a  bridge  over  the  Marne 
which  eicisled  Iiere  in  the  ]2th  century.  There  is  a  curions 
passage  hère  eut  through  the  rock  for  shorlening  the  naviga- 
tion of  the  Marne;  it  is  30  feet  wide,  and  the  same  in  heiglit, 
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ând  te  wofUi  VMthIK.  Tlifitvilla^lsttlh«loutlï-«MMlfft- 
mity  of  the  Bois  de  VIoceoBes. 

PliÉ  ST.  GERVAIS— owes  its  name  to  a  considérable  net- 
dow  {pré)  in  pari  of  Pantin,  and  a  chapel  dedicated  to  St 
Gervais.  Ttiis  spot  H  almost  enlifely  covered  with  smaO 
counlry-houses,  and  guinguettet.  Ils  situation  is  favouraMe 
for  pleasure  excursions,  wtoile  tlie  proximité  of  the  wood  o( 
Romainville  is  a  still  furtlier  iaducementlo  the  admirées  of 
rural  scenery.    It  is  a  mile  north-east  of  Paris. 

RAINGY — (  leagues  from  l>aris,  near  Livry,  is  a  cliftteaB 
which  formerly  belonged  to  the  Sanguins  of  IJvrj,  but  was 
ceded  by  them,  in  1750,  to  the  ÎHiIce  of  Orléans,  who  spared  ao 
expense  to  render  ita  princely  résidence.  During  the  Revote- 
tion  it  was  purchased  by  M.  Ouvrard,  the  banker,  and  afler- 
wards  fell  into  the  hands  of  Napoléon  ;  it  was  retumed  to  tlie 
Orléans  family  on  the  RestoraUon,  and  became  cmwn  pro- 
perty  aner  1830.  The  grounds  are  laid  out  in  the  fioglish 
style,  and  the  château  bas  beea  much  improTed  by  KingLoids 
Pliilippe. 

RAMBOUILLET— is  a  small  town,  on  the  road  to  Chartres, 
12  leagues  south-west  of  Paris,  with  a  royal  château,  sîtuated 
in  a  park,  abounding  in  wood  and  water.  The  approach  from 
tlie  village  is  by  a  long  avenue,  planted  with  double  and 
triple  rows  of  lofty  trees,  the  tops  of  which  are  so  broad  and 
thiek  as  nearly  to  roeet.  This  avenue  opeos  into  a  lawn,  la 
the  centre  of  which  is  the  château,  a  vast  structure,  eatirely 
of  brick,  built  in  the  form  of  a  horse-shoe,  and  flaBked  with 
towers.  Francis  1.  died  in  this  palace  on  the  3lst  of  Mardi, 
1&47;  Louis  XIV.  held  bis  court  in  it  for  some  years;  with 
Louis  XV.  and  Louis  XVI.  it  was  a  favourile  resideece;  anë 
Charles  X.  frequently  visited  it  on  hunting  excursions.  The 
grand  saloon  is  of  immense  dimensions,  with  a  §oor  of  while 
marble  and  two  rows  of  marble  columns  of  the  Corinlfaias 
order.  The  apartments,  handsomely  funûshed,  coalain  au- 
nerous  pictures  of  value.  In  one  of  the  turrets  is  showa  the 
apartment  in  which  Francis  I.  siept  and  held  his  levée  ;  it  is 
sUII  in  the  same  condition  as  in  his  time.  On  the  sides  of  tbe 
bed  are  portraits  of  Louis  XI\\  and  Louis  XV.,  and  of  PhiBp 
Y.  of  Spain  and  lus  queen.  This  palace  bas  become  celé- 
brated  from  havîng  witnessed  tbe  abdîcatioii  of  Charles  X^ 
and  IhMni  tbe  movement  made  upoo  U  by  tbe  ParisiaBs  ia 
laao.   The  stables  are  capable  ofreceèvims  MO  binas.   The 


gardent,  vthkh  are  extensive,  werc  laid  oui  hj  Le  Nôtre. 
The  parks  contain  3,000  acres,  and  aresurrouQded  by  aforest 
of  nearly  30,000  aères.  The  palace  and  estate  are  now  let 
on  lease  to  M.  Scheikler. 

REUIL— a  village  3J^  leagues  west  of  Paris.  The  church 
bas  a  tower  of  the  i2th  century  ;  tberest  of  the  édifice  is  of 
the  time  of  Francis  \.  In  one  of  the  chapels  of  the  nate  are 
the  monuments  of  the  Empress  Joséphine  and  the  Duchess  de 
St.  Leu,  formerly  Queen  of  Holland.  West  of  the  village  are 
some  fine  barracks  of  the  time  of  Lotiis  XY. 

ROMAINVILLË— a  village,  one  league  and  a  half  from  Paris, 
with  a  fine  château  and  park.  The  château,  on  an  eminence, 
affords  one  of  the  fin^t  views  in  tbe  environs  of  Paris.  The 
Èois  de  Romainviile  is  net  very  extensive,  but  its  proximity 
to  Paris  causes  it  to  be  much  frequented  by  the  Parisians. 

ROSNY— a  village  on  the  banks  of  the  Seine  and  on  the 
high  road  to  Gaen,  at  fifteen  leagues  and  a  half  from  Paris,  is 
remarkable  for  an  élégant  country-seat,  situated  dn  an  island, 
called  Ile  de  Rosny,  and  surrounded  by  a  park  of  4,000  acres, 
in  which  the  celebrated  Sully,  minister  of  Henry  IV.,  was 
i)orn,  and  which  was  bought  in  1818,  by  the  Duchess  deBerry. 
Àfler  the  Révolution  of  1830  the  château,  fumilure,  etc.,  were 
said  to  hâve  been  sold  to  an  English  gentleman.  They  hâve 
again  changed  owners,  and  the  estate  bas  lately  been  sold  in 
detached  parcels. 

SCEAUX— is  a  large  village,  2U  leagues  south  of  Paris. 
Golbert  erectedhere  amostinagnificent  château,  with  an  im- 
mense park  laid  oUt  by  Lé  Nôtre.  In  ITOO,  this  estate  was 
purchased  by  the  Duke  de  Maine,  son  of  Louis  XIV.  and  Ma- 
dame de  Montespan,  afler  whose  death  it  passed  into  the 
hands  of  the  Dukè  de  Penthièvre.  At  the  Révolution  the  châ- 
teau and  park  were  sold  as  national  property,  and  the  châ- 
teau demolished,  blit  the  mayor  of  Sceaux  ahd  some  other 
persons  associâted  and  bought  the  part  called  the  orangerie, 
wbich  they  converted  into  a  place  of  amusement.  Evei^ 
Sanday,  from  the  ist  of  May  to  the  Ist  of  November,  there  is 
a  bal  champêtre  in  this  ancient  garden  of  Colbert,  which  Is 
very  much  frequented.  The  weekly  cattle-market,  called 
Marché  de  Sceaux,  isheld  on  the  high  road  at  Bourg  la  Reine. 

SÈVRES^two  leagues  west  of  Paris,  is  situated  on  the  high 
road  leading  to  Versailles,  ahd  is  one  of  thé  most  ancient  in 
the  environs  of  tbe  metropolis^  it  beiog  knowli  to  bave  existed 
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in  560.  It  is  princlpally  celebrated  for  its  magûiflcent  royal 
manufactory  of  porcelaine.  Tliis  eslablisliment  was  formed 
in  the  Châleau  de  Vincennes,  in  1738,  hy  the  Marquis  de 
Fulvy,  governor  of  llie  cliâleau.  In  1750,  the  farmers-gene- 
rai,  having  purchased  the  manufactory,  resolved  to  transfer 
it  to  Sèvres,  and  to  this  effect  erected  a  spacious  édifice  on 
the  left  side  of  the  road.  It  was  finished  and  the  manufactory 
transferred  there  in  1755.  Louis  XV.,  at  the  solicitation  of 
Madame  de  Pompadour,  bought  it  of  the  farmers-general  in 
1759,  and  since  that  period  it  lias  formed  part  of  the  domains 
of  the  crown.  The  manufactory  of  Sèvres  contains  a  muséum 
consisting  of  a  complète  collection  of  foreign  china,  and  the 
materials  used  in  its  fabrication  ;  a  collection  of  the  china, 
earthenware,  and  pottery  of  France,  and  the  earths  of  which 
they  are  composed  ;  and  a  collection  of  models  of  ail  the 
ornamental  vases,  services,  figures,  statues,  etc.,  that  hâve  been 
made  in  the  manufactory  since  its  first  establishment.  Thèse 
models  and  spécimens,  which  comprehend  every  kind  of 
earthenware,  from  the  coarsest  pottery  to  the  finest  porce- 
laine, are  arranged  in  cases  in  the  foUowing  order:— 1, 
Etruscan  vases,  antique  pottery,  Grecian,  Roman,  and  Galllc. 
2.  Foreign  earthenware,  delf-ware,  and  slone-ware.  Hère 
may  be  seen  some  delf-ware  of  the  ]5th  century,  the  first 
that  was  glazed.  3.  French  earthenware,  delf-ware,  and 
slone-ware.  4.  An  interesling  représentation  of  the  fabri- 
cation of  porcelaine  from  the  formation  of  the  clay  to  the 
finishing.  This  closet  also  contains  a  spécimen  of  every  de- 
fect  to  which  porcelaine  is  liable.  5.  Porcelaine  of  China, 
Japan,  and  India.  6.  Porcelaine  of  the  difi'erent  manufacto- 
tories  of  France,  wilh  a  progressive  table  of  the  qualities  and 
prices  to  the  présent  day.  Porcelaine  of  Piedmont,  Tus- 
cany,  Prussia,  Brunswick,  Venice,  Lombardy,  and  oUier  lla- 
Uan  towns.  8.  Porcelaine  of  England,  theNetherlands,  Spain, 
Portugal,  Saxony,  Auslria,  and  Bavaria.  9.  This  case  con- 
tains spccimens  relating  to  the  colouring  of  porcelaine,  glass, 
and  earthenware,  and  of  the  defects  to  which  it  is  liable.  In 
the  library  altached  to  the  establishment  there  are  numerous 
vâluablc  Works,  with  figures,  consisting  of  travels,  descrip- 
tions, etc.,  for  the  use  of  painters.  The  porcelaine  origi- 
nally  manufactured  at  Sèvres,  called  porcelaine  tendre,  was 
a  composition  of  glass  and  earths,  susceptible  of  combining 
by  fusion.    That  now  manufactured,  called  porcelaine  dure, 
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îs  fonned  of  kaollD,  from  tlie  quarrles  nearUiiK^es,  aUfal[, 

saDd,  «àltpetre,  and  nitre,  Ia  wliicli,  nlien  in  a  stale  oC  fu^on, 

claj'  is  added.    Il  requires  a  greal  fire  to  be  hardencd.  Wliat 

is  called  biteuil  de  Sèvret  is  (Uis  substance  nol  eaamelled. 

In  the  Uring  of  this  porcelaine,  wood  aloiie  Is  emplof  éd. 

The  t^orkmansliip  of  T 

more  liiglily  ftnislied  I 

France,  notwUhstaodi 

wbite  porcelaine  is  h 

■nanufactorj,  on  anco 

of  Ihe  arlictes.    Tlie  ] 

are  or  tbe  Brst  merit. 

The  show-rooms,  wbii 

and  costly  arlicles,  a 
purchase  auj'  articles 
Clpiid  an  exliibilion  ( 
taices  place  in  tUe  »t 
the  public  for  Ihree 
worksliopsmuslbe  m 
Royale  de  Porcelaine 
the  products  ot  tJtU  m 
on  glass  atlaciied  to  II 
Paris,  and  Is  well  worthj;  of  being  visiled. 

ST.  CL.OUD.— this  small  town,  aitualed  on  tbe  Seine, 
3  leagues  w^I  of  Paris,  was  so  called  from  St.  Clodoald, 
grandsoD  of  Clovis,  wbo,  havlng  escaped  when  tiis  brotbers 
were  murdered  hj  Ibelr  uncle  Clolaire,  concealed  himself  in 
a  wood  in  tliis  part  cf  Ihe  couniry,  and  led  tbe  lite  of  a  lier- 
niit,  Being  canonized  afler  bis  deatb,  the  former  name  of 
tbe  place,  IVovigentum,  was  allered  lo  Ils  présent  appellation. 
Il  was  burnt  bj'  the  English  in  1358,  and  again  by  tlie  parly 
of  Ihe  Armagnac^  in  14  J  i.  Il  nasat  St.  Cloud  that  Henry  tll. 
was assassinaledD}' Jacques  Clemenl,  in  1589;  bul  Ihe  palace 
is  remarkable  in  Ihe  annals  of  France,  for  Ibe  révolution  of 
Ihe  I8lh  Brumaire  {lOlb  November,  179B),  wbich  placed  Btt- 
naparle  at  ihe  head  of  Uie  goveminent  ef  France.  Tbe  town 
lies  on  Ibe  sleep  side  of  a  hlll,  and  contains  Mille  worlliy  of 
notice  eicept  Ibe  palace  and  ils  parle.  Ttiere  are,  however, 
several  fine  villas  erecled  on  ils  oulskirls,  and  it  Is  one  of  the 
heatthjest  places  in  tlie  neigbbourbood  of  Paris.. 

Tbe  Palace  was  originattj  huilt  In  15TÏ,  hy  lerome  de 
Goad}',  a  lich  fiDanclér,   After  tUs  deatb,  it  was  possessed 
Vt. 
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consectillvely  hy  four  bishops  of  Paris,  o^  thé  ààmé  famîiy, 
énd  was  even  Uien  renowned  for  Ihe  extent  and  beauty  of  ils 
gardens.  Louis  XIV.  purchased  ihe  €hâteau  de  Gondy  ia 
1668,  and  presenled  it  to  bis  brolber,  Ihe  Duke  of  Orléans,  who 
spared  no  expense  to  improve  and  adom  it.  The  repairs  and 
additions  were  executed  under  the  (firection  of  Lepaute,  Gi- 
rard, and  Mansard.  Le  Nôtre  was  cbarged  with  the  plantation 
of  the  park,  and  is  thought  to  baye  succeeded  better  at 
St.  Gloud  than  in  anj  other  grounds  wbieh  he  laid  oui.  This 
magnificent  seat  of  the  Dokes  of  Orieans  remained  in  their  fa- 
milj  till  1782,  when  it  was  porchased  bj  Louis  XVL  for  Marie 
Antoinette,  bis  queen,  who  took  great  delight  in  St.  Gloud, 
added  soTeral  buildings,  and  often  visited  it,  accompanied  bj 
^  the  king.  In  1 798,  this  as  well  as  the  other  royal  palaces  bo- 
"came  national  propertj;  Napoléon  always  entertalned  a 
marked  prédilection  for  the  château  of  St.CIoud,  whicfa  had 
been  the  théâtre  of  his  first  élévation;  for  it  was  in  the  Salle 
de  l'Orangerie  that  the  events  of  the  ISth  Brumaire  took  place, 
and  tliere  be  Hved  and  transacted  the  affairs  of  his  empire 
more  frequently  than  at  Paris.  Charles  X.  was  residing  In 
this  palace  when  the  révolution  of  isao  broke  out.  It  consists 
of  one  court  with  three  piles  of  buildings,  and  other  wings 
irregularly  coonected  with  them.  The  principal  front  is 
about  140  feet  in  length  hj  70  in  height»  and  is  adomed  with 
several  good  pièces  of  scnlpture.  The  cc^umns  that  support 
the  comice  of  the  central  compartment  are  of  the  Corinthian 
order,  and  the  gênerai  effect  of  the  wfaole  is  élégant.  Attach- 
ed  to  the  palace  are  some  large  borracks,  stables,  etc. 

Interior,  (1)  The  first  suite  of  rooms  consists  of  the  ^a»iii« 
appartemerUy  to  which  Uie  visiter  arrives  by  the  grand  vesti- 
bule. In  this  vestibule,  to  the  right,  is  a  magnificent  marble 
staircase,  and  to  the  left  a  stone  staircase  leading  to  the  cor- 
ridors of  the  apartments.  The  Salon  de  Mars  is  adorned 
with  eight  lonic  ptlasters  and  four  columns  of  marble,  each 
of  a  single  pièce;  in  it  are  some  excellent  paintings  by 
Mignard,  representing  Ihc  Forçes  of  Vulcan,  Mars  and  Venus 
surrounded  by  Gupids  and  the  Grâces.  The  ceiling  représenta 
the  assembly  of  the  gods  when  summoned  by  Vulcan  to  wil- 

(t)  Considérable  Irepalrs  and  alterallom  bave  been  maklDç  In  tbe  In* 
terior  of  the  palace  for  some  Unie,  and  permission  to  see  il  is  to  be  t>ad 
uilh  great  difaci^lty  ;  but  we  give  an  account  of.the  principal  roonia, 
in  order  to  convey  to  the  readcr  an  idea  of  their  beautjr  and  magnii* 
cence.  !.. 


hess  the  infidelity  of  Venus.  Over  thé  Are-plâce  k  à  valuable 
picture  of  Ihe  Duke  of  Orléans,  brother  of  Louis  XIV.  The 
Galerie  d'Apollon  is  a  most  splendid  room,  with  a  vaulted 
ceiling  painted  in  Mignard's  best  style,  wilh  subjects  taken 
from  the  mylhology  of  Apollo,  and  wilh  devices  representing 
the  seasons,  etc.  The  profusion  of  gilding  wbieh  is  displayed 
hère,  and  the  rich  tone  of  colour  that  prevails  throughout 
the  apartment,  give  a  striking  idea  of  the  magnificence  of  the 
epoch  when  ît  was  first  erected.  The  walls  are  covered  with 
a  great  numher  of  very  excellent  cabinet  pictures,  compris- 
ing  numerous  beautiful  Ganalettis,  and  paintings  by  Mignard, 
Van  Oels,  Van  Spaendonck,  etc.,  wilh  several  modem  French 
artists.  Hère  too  is  a  rery  extensive  collection  of  valuable 
cabinets  in  tortoiseshell  and  buhl-work,  together  with  two 
immense  vases  of  Sèvres  porcelain^  and  several  exquisite 
models  and  smaller  pièces  of  statuary.  The  Salon  de  Diane 
joins  the  above  gallery,  and  is  richly  pahited  in  its  ceiling  by 
Mignard.  It  contains  two  fine  pictures,  by  Robert,  of  the 
Ruins  at  Nismes  and  Orange.— The  Chapel  is  entered  by  a 
door  leading  from  this  salon  into  the  royal  gallery,  and  is  a 
plain  building  witli  columns  of  the  Tuscan  order.  The 
Salon  de  Louis  XVI.  is  now  used  as  a  billiardr-room  ;  in  the 
centre  of  the  ceiling  is  a  représentation  of  Tnith,  by  Prud- 
homme.  The  Salon  de  Jeu  bas  the  ceiling  painted  with  eight 
Gupids,  forming  a  circle.  The  ornaments  are  a  beautiful  and 
valuable  mosaic  table  presented  by  Léo  XII.,  about  30  inches 
in  diameter,  and  of  wonderful  merit  in  the  exécution.  From 
the  ceiling  is  suspended  a  most  élégant  lustre  of  the  time  of 
IjOiiis  XIV.  in  German  cut-glass  and  bronze  guilt.  The  Salon 
de  Réception  is  a  handsomely-decorated  room  of  good  propor 
tiens.  Ail  thèse  apartments  are  to  bave  their  silk  hangings 
replaced  by  Gobelins  tapestry,  representing  subjects  taken 
from  the  pictures  of  Rubens.  The  Salle  des  Gardes  leads  to 
the  king's  apartments,  which  are  the  Antichambre  ;  the  Salon 
d^ Attente,  in  which  is  a  good  picture  by  Granet  and  some 
beautiful  pier-tables  in  Sèvres  porcelain  ;  the  «S'oton  de  Récep- 
tion ;  two  other  saloons,  in  tlie  latter  of  which  is  a  valuable 
vase  in  gold  and  silver,  of  the  time  of  Francis  1.,  most  exqui- 
sitely  sculptured;  and  the  Cabinet  de  Travail,  This  la&t 
room  is  decoratéd  wilh  great  élégance,  and  from  its  window« 
is  a  beautiful  view  over  the  capital  and  the  surrounding 
country.     An  ingeniously-conlrived  balh-room  leads  lo  the 
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bed-room  of  the  King  and  Queen,  and  the  S^^  in  whichis 
a  lustre  ôf  rock  cryslalof  immense  value,  ntki  to  this  ^ 
Tisitor  enters  the  Salon  de  Réception  de  la  Reine,  a  beautifol 
room  looking  southward  to  the  tower  in  the  park,  and  con- 
taining  a  great  number  of  valuable  and  interesting  objects. 
The  Salon  d'Attente  and  an  ante-chamber  close  this  suite  of 
apartments. 

the  Pârg  réservé  begins  at  the  château^  and  extends, 
almost  always  on  thé  ascent,  to  the  summit  of  the  hill.  U 
contains  gardens  and  flower>beds  omamented  with  groves, 
and  pièces  of  water,  and  is  decorated  with  statues,  sculplured 
by  the  most  celebrated  arlists  of  the  lune  of  Louis  XIV. 

The  Grand  Parc  extends  from  the  Seine  and  the  road  tum 
Sèvres  to  St.  Cloud,  to  beyond  the  summit  of  the  hill,  and  is 
about  four  leagues  in  circumference.  The  entrance  is  near 
the  bridge,  and  a  wide  avenue  of  chestnut-trees  runs  parallel 
to  the  river.  To  the  right  of  this  avenue  is  a  long  range  of 
shops,  constructed  m  1807  ;  and  two  plantations  of  eheslnuts 
and  limes,  in  the  midst  of  which  is  the^and  cascade.  Beyoad 
and  stretcUng  as  far  as  Sèvres  are  somefine  avenues,  planted 
Tvith  elmâ,  somé  of  which  are  of  a  prodigious  heighU  The 
entrance  from  Sèvres  is  by  two  pavilions  at  the  foot  of  the 
bridge.  The  cascade  of  St.  Cloua  is  dîvided  into  la  BmOe 
Cascade  and  ta  Ras  se  Cascade  .*  at  the  snmmit  of  the  first  is  a 
group  irepresehiing  tiie  Seine  and  the  Marne,  each  reposiag 
upon  an  urn  from  which  water  issues.  Upon  steps  from  dis- 
tance to  distancé  are  placed  iirns  and  tables  from  which  water 
falls  into  basins  situated  one  above  another,  the  last  of  which 
supplies  by  means  of  an  aqueduct  the  lower  cascade,  which 
is  separated  JTrom  the  upper  one  by  the  Allée  du  tillet.  The 
Basse  Cascade  nearly  resembles  a  horsé-shoe  in  form,  and  is 
remarkable  for  the  abundance  and  rapid  expansion  of  ils 
waters,  \vbich  fall  in  sheets  from  one  bashi  to  another  into  a 
canal  261  feet  in  length,  by  93  in  itsgreatest  breadth;  aloog 
which  are  12  Jets  d'eau.  The  architecture  of  the  cascade  is 
omamented  with  rock  and  shell-work,  dolphkis,  and  otber 
appropriale  emblems,  and  nothing  can  be  more  enchanting 
than  the  spectacle  it  présents  when  in  full  play.  The  grani 
jet  d'eauy  khown  by  thç  name  of  the  Jet  Géant,  is  to  the  lelt 
of  the  cascades,  siluated  in  front  of  a  fine  alley;  it  rises  wUh 
immense  force  to  llie  height  of  lOO  feet,  from  a  basin  of  which 
it  forms  the  central  point.   By  the  side  of  it  is  a  small  slooe 
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fôuntain  of  remârkable  élégance.  The  waterft  generally  play 
every  otlier  Sunday  in  summer.  One  of  the  flnest  spots  in  the 
parle  is  tbat  upon  which  is  built  the  Lantem  of  Demotthenes^ 
erected  by  Napoléon,  a  copy  of  Ihe  monument  of  Lysicrates 
at  Âthens.  When  the  château  is  visible,  applications  for  per- 
tnission  to  see  it  must  be  made  to  M,  L'Intendant  de  la  Liste 
Civile^  No.  9,  Place  Vendôme. 

The  fête  of  St.  Cloud  begins  every  year  on  the  7th  of 
September,  and  lasts  three  weeks.  It  is  the  most  celebrated 
in  the  vicinity  of  Paris,  and  attracts  an  immense  multitude, 
particularly  on  Sundays.  It  is  held  in  the  park,  and  no  one, 
ivithout  having  seen  it,  can  imagine  the  number  of  mounte- 
banks,  and  persons  of  ail  classes,  who  assemble  together. 

ST.  CYR— a  village  in  the  great  park  of  Versailles,  six 
leagues  south-west  of  Paris,  is  celebrated  for  the  Maison  de 
St.  Cyr,  an  establishment  founded  by  Louis  XIV.  in  1686,  at 
the  soHcitation  of  Madame  de  Maintenon,  for  the  gratuitous 
éducation  of  250  young  ladies  of  noble  birth  ;  and  v^here,  on 
the  death  of  that  monarch.  Madame  de  Maintenon  retired,  and 
died  in  1719.  The  plans  of  tlie  building  were  furnished  by 
J.  H.  Mansard.  In  1793,  this  institution  was  abolished,  and 
the  buildings  converted  into  a  military  hospital.  In  1806, 
Napoléon  ordered  the  military  school  which  he  had  formed 
at  Fontainebleau  to  be  transferred  to  St.  Cyr,  where  it  bas 
since  remained  under  the  title  of  École  spéciale  militaire  de 
St,  Cyr,  The  number  of  pupils  is  upwards  of  300,  who  are 
admitted  from  the  âges  of  18  to  21,  afler  a  severe  examination 
by  the  persons  appointed  for  a  siroilar  purpose  in  tlie  École 
Poly teclmique.  The  annual  sum  paid  by  each  pupil  is  1 ,500  fr. 
and  750  fr.  on  entering  for  his  wardrobe  and  equipments. 
They  engage  on  admission  to  go  into  the  infantry  or  cavalry, 
and  on  leaving  are  named  sub-lieutenants.  The  uniform  wom 
by  the  pupils  is  that  of  privâtes  of  infantry,  and  the  discipline 
is  very  severe. 

ST.  DENIS.— This  town,  two  leagues  north  of  Paris,  owes 
its  celebrity  to  the  abbey  of  Bénédictine  monks  long  esta- 
blished  there,  and  to  tlie  circumstance  of  the  kings  of  France 
having  chosen  the  church  of  that  abbey  for  their  place  of  bu- 
rial.  A  chapel  was  founded  hère  in  honour  of  St.  Denis  about 
the  year  250;  and  in  580,  Dagobert,  son  of  Ghilperic,  was 
buried  there,  being  the  first  prince  known  tcChave  been  inter- 
red  wilhin  ils  walls.   Dagobert  I.  founded  the  abbey  of  St^ 
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Denis  la  ei3  ;  âlid  Hfin,  rather  of  Gharlema^Mi  b^ui  â  tt^ 
phurch  herej  wliich  was  finished  by  bis  son,  and  consecrated 
in  775.     Of  Ihis  ediQcQ  nothing  now  remains  except  tbe 

Îoundations  of  tbe  crypt  below  tbe  cboir.  Suger,  ablK>t  ef 
be  monastery  and  régent  of  tbe  kingdoin,  during;  tbe  irst 
cruàade  of  Louis  VU.,  demolisbed  tbe  cburcb»  and  birili  a 
more  majestic  one  in  1144,  of  wtiicb  tbe  porcb  and  two 
towers  still  remain;  but  in  tbe  succeeding  eentury  ail  the 
rest  of  tbe  building  was  reconstructed  by  st.  Louis  and  hii 
successor,  between  1260  and  12Sl.lt  if  one  of  tbe  mcst 
beautiful  and  perfect  spécimens  of  tbe  architecture  of  tint 
epocb  now  remaming  in  France.  It  is  a  regular  cruciform 
building,  witb  double  aisles,  and  a  circular  east  end.  Its  total 
lengtb  is  390  feet,  breadtb  100  feet,  and  beigbt  of  Taulting  80 
feet.  The  style  is  early  poUited  througbout^  and  the  exécu- 
tion of  ail  tlie  parts  is  remarkably  délicate.  Both  the  naft 
^nd  the  choir,  witb  tbe  transepts,  bave  a  light  triforium  gal- 
iery  and  clerestory  Windows,  witb  the  curves  of  the  arches 
curiously  adapted  to  the  exigencies  of  the  vaulting.  At  the 
eastern  end  of  the  choir  is  a  beautiful  Lady  chapel,  contain- 
ing  some  spécimens  of  good  stauiedTglass  of  the.  I3tb  centiH7. 
Of  the  exterior  of  the  church  the  most  remarkable  features 
are  the  curiously  crocketed  pinnacles  that  crown  the  but- 
tresses  of  the  aisles  ;  the  spire  and  pinnacles  of  the  western 
tower  ;  and  the  richly-sculptured  doorway  of  tbe  nortbem 
transept.  Since  1806,  and  especially  since  1830,  the  church 
has  undergone  exceedingly  extensive  repahrsandrestoratioBS, 
the  total  expense  of  which  bas  been  estimated  at  18  millions 
of  francs.  In  ail  that  has  been  thus  donc,  the  ancient  models 
bave  been  observed  witb  the  greatest  exactness.  The  kingi 
and  princes  of  France  had  been  interred  bere  up  to  the 
breaking  out  of  the  Reyolution  ;  but  hi  pursuance  of  a  decrtfB 
of  the  €k)nTention,  in  1793,  their  remauis  were  disinterred» 
and  thrown  inlo  two  large  trenches  without  the  church,  op- 
posite the  northern  porch.  In  1795,  the  lead  was  stripped 
from  the  roof,  and  a  decree  was  passed  to  raze  the  building 
to  the  ground,  but,  happily  for  the  arts,  a  resolution  se  dé- 
plorable was  not  carried  into  exécution.  After  this  period, 
the  church  of  St.  Denis,  having  been  neglected  for  seyeral 
years,  had  nearly.fallen  hito  ruins,  when  Nap<rieon  gave 
orders,  in  1806,  fpr  the  church  to  be  repaired,  and  the  vault 
of  the  Bourbons  to  be  resfiored  for  tbe  septdtore  ôf  the  princti 
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ffiid  ipviaeMàes  €ihi$  own  àynMy,   7be  vfHfUmvu^  gô  long 

regabded  as  tfae  sacred  foamiBr  of  the  Frrach  nation,  vas  kept 

ai  this  abbey;  and  no  cburcb  in  Franee  was  so  rich  in  relies 

and  ecclesiastieal  ornaments.   But  ait  thèse  were  dispéréed 

at  the  same  epoch  of  the  Révolution;  and  ttie  monuments  of 

the  kings  were  removed  to  the  Muêée  de»  Monuments  Frcmr* 

foiêj  at  the  Commi  des  Petits  Augustins,  now  the  École  Royaiê 

dêê  Beaux  .Arts,  y^hête  they  were  fortunately  preserved  to 

he  restored  at  a  future  period  to  their  original  resting-f>lace'. 

To  tho  left  on  entering  tiie  chinrch  is  the  tomb  of  Dagobert» 

rebuilt  hy  St.  Louis,  and  particularly  deserving  ef  attention, 

as  a  beautiful  spechnen  of  pointed  ardiitecture.   On  the  same 

side  are  the  magnifieent  monuments  of  Louis  XII.  and  Anne 

of  Brittany,  and  Henry  II.  and  Catherine  de  Médieis.    The 

former  was  executed  in  white  marble  foy  Paoto  Pondo.    The 

eorpses  of  Louis  XII.  and  bis  queen  are  represented  on  a  ceno- 

taph  surrounded  foy  12  arches  omamented  with  arabesques  of 

âne  exécution,  beneath  which  are  placed  statues  of  the  12 

apostles.  The  whole  rests  upon  a  pedestal  enriched  with  bas^ 

reliefs  representing  battes  lought  in  ttaly  by  llie  French  ;  the 

triumphant  entry  of  Louis  Xll/into  Genoa,  and,  abovealli 

the  battle  of  Âgnadel.   Âbove  the  comice  of  the  Mausoleum 

are  kneeling  statues  in  white  msarble  of  Louis  and  Anne.  The 

latter  monument  was  executed  by  (^ermain  Pilon,  aller  de* 

signs  by  Primaticcio.    It  is  14  feet  in  height  by  10  in  breadth, 

and  12  and  a  half  in  length.    It  is  adorned  with  12  Composite 

eokunns  of  deep  bine  marble,  and  12  pilalsters  of  white  mar* 

ble.    At  the  angles  are  four  bronze  figures  representing  the 

eardinal  virtues.    The  eorpses  of  Henry  U.  and  Catherine, 

in  white  marble,  are  represented  upon  a  bed.    The  portrait 

of  tfae  latter  is  giv«n  with  reniarkal)le  truth,  and  the  light 

garment  thrown  oyer  her  body  is  exquisilely  beautiful.    On 

the  opposHe  side  is  the  tmily  sumptuous  tomb  of  Francis  I. 

and  Claude  of  France.    This  monument,  after  the  designs  of 

Philibert  Delorme,  was  erected  in  16&0.    Statues  of  Francis 

and  Claude  repose  upon  a  superb  oenotapb,  omamented  with 

a  frieze  in  relief  representing  the  battles  of  Mérignan  and 

Gerisolles-;  the  statues  were  executed  by  Pierre  Bontemps. 

Above  the  cenotaph  rises  a  grand  arch  enriched  with  ara* 

besques  and  bas-reliefs  by  Oermain  Pilon.  Sixteen  fluted  lonic 

cdumns  support  the  eniablature,  above  which  are  placed 

fveMatuesof  wbiite  maille  Iq  a  kneelmg  posture,  namely. 
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Francis  I.  ;  Glaode,  his  queen  ;  the  Dauphin  and  the  Dtdtè  c 
Orléans,  sons  of  Francis  and  Claude  ;  and  the  Princess  Char 
lotte,  their  daughter.  Theceilingsandsubordinate  ornamenl 
of  this  splendid  monument  were  executed  by  Ambroise  Perre 
and  Jacques  Ghantrek    On  one  side  of  the  northern  door  is  a 
spiral  column  to  the  memory  of  Henry  111^  who  was  assassi- 
nated  by  Jacques  Gement,  August  2d,  1689.    On  Ifae  olbei 
side  of  the  door  is  a  Composite  column  of  white  marble  ii 
memory  of  Francis  II.,  who  died  in  1561.    At  ihe  south  door 
is  a  beautiful  marble  column  in  honour  of  the  Cardinal  de 
Bourbon,  which  is  enriched  with  an  allegorical  capital  in 
alabaster  ;  on  the  pedestal  are  a  bas>relief  representio; 
Jésus  Christ  in  the  sepulchre,  a  maslerpiece  of  Jean  Goujon, 
and  two  other  bas-reliefs  in  alabaster.    On  the  opposite  side 
of  the  door  is  a  porphyry  column  with  a  Corinthiâo  capital, 
to  the  memory  of  Henry  IV.    The  choir,  which  is  ascended 
by  steps,  is  separated  from  the  nave  by  a  rich  railing  ii 
wrought  iron  and  bronze.  The  sacristy  is  spacious  and  highlj 
omamented  ;  il  conlains  several  paintings,  by  able  modem 
artiste,  of  events  connected  with  the  abbey  of  St.  Denis.   Tbe 
royal  vaults  are  enlered  by  doors  in  each  transept  near  Uie 
choir.    The  walls  are  cased  witli  black  marble  and  ont- 
menled  with  sione  pilaslers;  the  pavement  is  of  white  and 
black  marble  ;  the  coffins,  covered  with  black  or  violet  co- 
loured  velvet,  wilh  ornaments  of  gold  or  silver,  are  plaeed 
upon  iron  bars.    In  Uie  royal  vault  are  deposited  the  remaies 
of  Louis  XVI.  and  Marie  Antoinette,  his  queen,  Louis  XVIIL, 
and  other  members  of  the  late  royal  family.   On  entering  tbe 
sublerranean  church  by  the  door  on  the  left,  we  see  nearlba 
entrance  a  bas-relief  of  the  third  century  and  a  pièce 
Roman  mosaic  work.    Hère  are  monumente  of  the 
of  the  first  and  second  races  ;  the  most  remarkable  of  wl 
are  the  marble  sarcophagus  in  which  Charlemagne  wasii 
terred  at  Aix  la  Chapelle  ;  a  marble  statue  of  tlialmonanb;t| 
five  statues  in  stone  of  Louis  L,  Charles  U.,  Louis  U., 
lU.,  and  Charles  IV.  ;  and  cenotaphs  (some  of  tbem 
statues)  of  Charles  Martel;  Pépin  le  Bref  and  queen 
Carloman,  son  of  Pepin  ;  Louis  and  Carloman,  sons  of  ] 
le  Bègue  ;  and  Eudes,  Count  of  Paris.    Next  corne  tbe  m 
roents  of  the  third  or  actual  dynasty,  consisUng  of  cenolapk, 
wilh  one  or  two  statues  in  stone  or  marble.    Tbe  foUowii(f 
is  their  order  :  Hugues  Capet  ;  Robert  le  Pieux,  and 
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d'Arles,  his  queen  ;  Constance  de  Castille,  «jueen  of  Louis  VII.  ; 
Henry  1.;  Louis  VI.;  Philip  Augustus  ;  Louis  VIIL  The  chapel 
of  St.  Louis  is  very  remarkahle  :  it  eontains  figures  and  busts 
which  are  painted  and  gift  ;  the  busts  are,  St.  Louis  and  Mar- 
guerite, his  queen  ;  and  Ihe  statues,  Ihe  Gount  de  Nevers  aâd 
Robert  de  Clermont,  his  two  sons.  The  other  cenotaphs  are 
those  of  queen  Blanche  ;  Philippe  le  Hardi  ;  Charles,  king  of 
Sicily,brolherloSt.  Louis ;PliiIippe le  Bel;  Louis X.;  Blanche, 
daughter  of  St.  Louis;  Philippe  le  Long  ;  Charles  le  Bel; 
Jeanne  de  Navarre,  daughter  of  Louis  le  Hulin  ;  Charles 
d'Alençon,  brolher  of  Philippe  VI.  ;  Philippe  VI.;  king  Jean 
le  Bon;  Jeanne  de  Bourgogne,  queen  of  Charles  VI.;  Charles 
V.  ;  Marguerite,  daughter  of  Philrppe  le  Long  ;  Charles  VI., 
and  Isabeau  de  Bavière,  his  queén  ;  and  Charles  VIL,  their 
son.  The  chapter  of  St.  Denis  consists  of  four  canons  of  tlie 
first  class,  who  are  ail  bishops  ;  i6  of  the  second,  and  36  ho- 
norary  canons.  Formerly  expialory  services  used  lo  be  per- 
formed  hère  with  great  pomp  on  the  anniversaries  of  the  death 
of  Louis  XVI.  and  Marie  Antoinette.  Closely  adjoining  to  the 
church,  in  the  large  and  magnifiçent  buildings  of  the 
monastery,  is  Ihe  Maison  Royale  d'Éducation  de  la  Légion 
d'Honneiir,  (See  p.  89.)  In  the  town  are  several  manu- 
factories,  and  a  small  théâtre.  Three  considérable  fairs 
are  held  hère  annually.  The  number  of  inbabitants  is 
aboul  6,000.  (1) 

ST.  GERMAIN-EN-LAYE— is  a  tovm  of  about  12,000  inba- 
bitants, 5  leagues  west  of  Uie  éapital.    The  kings  of  France 
had  a  mansion  at  St.  Germain,  which  was  built  by  Robert, 
and  where  Louis  le  Jeune  resided  in  1 143  ;  bul  it  was  Francis 
"  j.  who  chiefly  conlribuled  lo  make  it  a  splendfd  royal  resi- 
' 'dence,  by  l)uilding  a  palace.     Henry  H.,  Charles  IX.,  and 
^  Louis  XIV.  were  born  at  St.  Germain.    Henry  IV.  took  great 
ii^jâelight  in  Ihis  palace,  as  did  his  son  Louis  Xlll.,  who  died 
Jî^there  in  1G43.   Afler  tlie  death  of  bis  mother,  Anne  ôf  Aus- 
e%ia,  Louis  XIV.,  who  never  liked  Paris,  fixed  his  résidence  at 
^'^St.  Germain.   He  made  great  altérations  and  additions  to  the 
#  palace  and  gardens,  and  completed  ttie  magnificenl  terrace 
âs^  Vgun  by  Henry  IV.,  whicli  is  half  a  league  in  length,  and 
,#^early  lOO  feet  in  breadth,  shaded  by  slately  trees,  and  com- 
eii  hianding  a  raagnificcnl  view.  Louis  XIV.  quitted  St.  Germain 

"^  •  (11  For  much  iiitcrestins  information  concerning  tUe  abbey  cburc^ 
$■  Jf  St.  Bonis,  sce  "  History  of  Î^aris,"  3  rois.  8to.   Galignan!  and  Co. 
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fèrVerttilleS;  aad  wbea  Madame  de  Moale^an  raceeedei 
ia  bis  afléctioos  to  Madame  de  la  Vallière,  he  gave  Ihe  latter 
Ihe  château  of  St.  Geraiain  for  her  résidence.    It  was  after- 
wardsoccupied  by  James  fl.,  Idng  of  Eagland,  who  kept  his 
court  tbere  for  ten  or  twelve  years,  till  he  died,  September 
16th,  1701.    Under  Louis  XV.  and  XVI.  the  palace  of  SI.  Ger- 
maiB  was  abandoned.  During  the  Reyolution  it  was  cob- 
verted  intobarracks,  and  Napc^nestablished  in  it  a  miUtary 
$chool  for  training  cayalry  officers.     It  is  now  used  as  a 
military  penitentiary,  and  can  hold  500  prisoners.  Very  liltle 
of  the  original  internai  décorations  of  the  palace  remain,  ex- 
cept  in  the  chapel.    For  permission  to  see  the  interior  of  the 
palace»  application  must  he  made  by  letter,  post  paid,  to  M, 
le  CofMMndant  du  Château  de  St,  Germain.    On  the  Place 
d'Armes,  fronting  the  Palace,  is  a  new  church  of  the  Doric 
order,  contaUiing,  besides  some  good  modem  paintings,  a 
handsome  tomb  erected  to  the  memory  of  James  11.  by  George 
IV.  of  England.    The  town  of  St.  Germain  used  to  be  prover- 
l^al  for  its  duUness  ;  but  since  the  railroad  from  Paris  bas 
been  established,  new  life  and  animation  has  been  imparted 
lo  it.    Numbers  of  Parisians  noW  make  it  tlieir  summer  rési- 
dence, and  several  English  families  are  setiled  tliere.    House- 
rent  and  the  priées  of  provisions  hâve  undergone  a  considér- 
able rise.    The  elevated  position  of  St.  Germain  rendors  it 
salubrious,  though  in  winter  the  air  is  rather  keen.    Two 
annual  fairs  are  held  in  this  town  ;  one  called  Fête  de  St. 
Louis,  the  other  Fête  des  Loges.    The  flrst  lakes  place  at  the 
entrance  of  the  forest,  near  the  gâte  of  Poissy,  on  the  Sund^ 
after  the  25th  of  August,  and  lasts  three  day^.    The  second, 
which  also  lasts  three  days,  begins  on  the  first  Sunday  after 
^  30th  of  August,  and  is  held  near  the  Château  des  Loges,  a 
house  dépendent  upon  the  Maison  Royale  de  St.  Denis.    Ths 
fair,  behig  held  in  the  midst  of  the  forest,  has  a  pleasing  and 
picturesque  appearance,  particularly  at  night,  and  is  the 
lAOSt  agreeid>le  of  any  of  the  fêtes  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
jtois.    The  forest  contains  8000  acres,  and  is  entirely  sur- 
rounded  by  walls.    It  abounds  in  stately  trees. 

ST.  MANDÉ— is  a  vUlage  about  a  league  from  Paris,  skirt- 
iag  the  wood  of  Vincennes.  It  is  full  of  guinguettes,  which 
«re  much  resorted  to  on  Sundays. 

ST.  MAUR— about  2^  leagues  south-east  of  Paris,  was  once 
c^ebrated  îor  its  Bénédictine  Abbey  ;  and  before  the  Revo- 
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liition  had  a  magnificent  château  betonging  tô  \hè  priaces  of 
Ooiidé.    H  contains  roany  pleasant  country  seats. 

ST.  OUEN—a  league  and  a  lialf  norlh  of  Paris,  on  the  left 
of  Ihe  road  leading  to  SI.  Denis,  is  famous  principally  for  its 
château  where  Louis  XVIII.  stopped  on  his  return  to  Paris  in 
1814,  and  wliere  he  promised  a  charter  to  the  nation.  The 
château,  which  was  built  in  1660,  was  bought  by  Louis  XVin.» 
who,  after  embellishing  and  furnishing  it,  presented  it  to 
Madame  du  Gayla.  This  spot  possesses  a  number  of  silos ^  or 
snfoterranean  storehouses,  for  the  préservation  of  corn,  which» 
after  being  kept  in  them  for  several  years,  is  found  as  fresh 
and  as  good  as  though  recently  gathered  in. 

SURESNES— a  village  at  the  foot  of  Mcmt  Calvaire,  two 
leagues  west  of  Paris,  was  formerly  famous  for  its  wines.  It 
is  remarkable  for  the  interesting  custom  of  the  crowning  of 
Ihe  Rosière,  a  very  pretty  sight,  which  lakes  place  there  ^n 
the  Sunday  after  St.  Louis's  day  (AuguSt  25th). 

VERSAILLES.  (1  )^This  large  handsome  town  H  situated  four 
leag;ues  from  the  capital,  towards  the  S.  W.;  it  is  the  chief 
place  of  the  department  of  the  Seine  and  Oise,  the  see  of  a 
bishop,  the  seat  of  a  préfecture,  and  possesses  tbree  trîbunals 
of  Criminal  Justice,  Première  Instance,  and  Commerce,  be- 
sides  a  royal  collège,  and  an  agricultural  Society.  Before  the 
Révolution  its  population  was  computed  at  100,000,  but  at 
présent  it  does  not  contain  30,000  inhabitants. 

HiSTORY.— In  1561  it  was  only  a  small  village  in  the  midst 
of  woods,  where  the  king  of  Navarre,  afterwards  Henry  IV., 
used  to  corne  to  hunt.  At  a  subséquent  period,  it  was  much 
frequented  for  the  same  purpose  by  Louis  XIIT.  ?  who,  \û 
1624,  built  there  a  little  pavilion  as  a  resting-place  on  bis 
hunting  excursions.  A  few  years  afterwards,  the  same  king 
purchased  some  land  where  the  palace  now  stands,  with  the 
old  cctstel  of  F.  de  Gondy,  Archbishop  of  Paris,  standing 
below  it  to  the  south,  and  erected  there  the  smaU  château 
which  bas  successively  grown  into  the  présent  palace»    This 

(1)  The  principal  books  of  référence  for  Versailles  «re  the  splendid 
ivork  of  M.  Gavard,  Inventor  of  tbe  Dlagraph,  "  Galerie»  Historl<|iies  de 
Versailles,"  now  publishing  in  numbers,  folio,  5fr.  ;  large  ito„  2tr.  50c.  ; 
4to.  ifr.  This  work  may  be  procured  of  Uie  publlsher,  M.  Gavard,  No.  4 
rue  du  Marché  St.  Honoré,  or  of  Messrs.  A.  and  W.  Galignanl  and  Go., 
No.  18,  rue  Vlvienne;  ^*  Le  Palais  de  Versailles,''  by  M.  Vatput,ineinber 
or  tbe  Chamber  of  Deputies,  librarian  to  the  King,  etc.  etc.,  1  YOl.  l2mo 
—an  excellent  book  for  historicai  détails. 
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château,  buiJt  of  red  brick,  consisted  of  a  cenlral  pile,  wilh 
two  wiogs  and  four  pavilions;  bat  the  wbole  surround^  hy  a 
fo^,  occupied  litUe  more  ^»ace  than  tbe  inner  apartments 
wtiich  now  surround  the  Cour  de  Marbre.   Louis  XIV.,  oa 
assuming  the  reins  of  govemment  in  1660,  became  tired  of  St 
Germain,  and  conceived  the  idea  of  con^erting  bis  falher's 
château  inlo  a  splendid  palace  ;  the  arcliitect  Levau  was  en- 
trusted  with  the  exécution  of  this  design,  and  Ihe  altérations 
were  commenced  in  1664.    Tbe  monarch  had  detennined  to 
form  there  a  résidence  worthj  of  the  court  which  he  medi- 
tated  establishing,  and  the  difficulties  of  the  undertakingarising 
from  the  nature  of  tbe  site  seemed  only  to  stimulate  bim  lo 
proceed.    Le  Nôtre  was  ordered  to  lay  out  the  immense  gar- 
dens  and  parks  ;  tbe  vasl  terraces  and  excavations  were  exe- 
cuted  at  an  incalculable  expense  of  time  and  labour;  the 
troops  not  engaged  in  war  were  made  lo  assist,  and  30,000 
Boldiers  were  more  than  oncesimultaneousijemployed  on  tbe 
Works.   Water  liad  to  be  broughl  from  a  great  dislance  to 
feed  the  réservoirs  and  fountains  ;  and  tlie  project  not  only 
existed,  but  was  actually  commenced,  of  tuming  tbe  river 
Eure  through  Versailles.    Beyond  the  gardens  a  second  in- 
closure  was  formed,  called  IheLiltle  Park,  about  four  leagues 
in  circuit;  while  still  bevond  this,  the  third  inclosure  of  Ihe 
Great  Park  had  a  circumference,  including  sinuosities,  of  20 
leagues,  and  contained  numerous  villages.   The  expense  of 
ail  thèse  stupendousundertakings  was  immense,  and  lias  been 
variously  calculaled  ;  it  seems,  however,  that  Ihere  are  no 
roeans  remaining  of  arriving  at  an  exact  resuit;  but  the 
gênerai  tradition  is,  that  the  building  and  décoration  of  the 
palace  cost  less  than  the  other  works,  and  .that  nearly  40  mil- 
lions sterling  were  altogether  expended  !    At  the  same  time 
every  encouragement  was  given  to  persons  désirons  of  build- 
ing bouses  in  the  town,  and  a  large  population  in  an  elegaot 
city  gradually  rose  round  the  monarch's  résidence.    Levaa 
died  in  1670,  and  Jules  Hardouin  Mansard,  nephew  of  Ibe 
celebrated  Mansard,  wascbarged  with  the  continuation  of  Ibe 
Works.    The  architect  wished  to  destroy  ail  that  remained  of 
the  château  of  Louis  XIll.,  and  to  make  one  uniform  building; 
but  Louis  XIV.  insisted  on  preserving  it  as  a  mémento  of  liis 
father,  and  tberefore  only  allowed  him  to  make  altérations  io 
the  court,  and  to  surround  it  on  the  western  side  with  tbe 
magniflcent  piles  of  building  forming  the  gardeo  front.    Al 
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first  only  ihe  central  part  was  erected,  containiBg  ^  grand 
apartments  ;  then  llie  southern  wing  for  the  younger  branches 
of  the  royal  family;  and  ai  length,  in  1685,  the  northem 
one  for  other  personages  of  the  court.  The  King  continiied 
to  réside  at  St.  Germain  till  1681,  coming  over  continually 
to  give  fêtes,  and  to  inspect  the  works;  but  at  that  period  the 
monarch,  with  ail  the  court,  finally  took  up  their  résidence 
al  Versailles.  Most  of  the  dependencies  of  the  palace  were 
erected  about  this  time  ;  but  the  chapel  was  not  begun  tU 
1699,  nor  finished  till  1710.  Under  Louis  XV.,  the  théâtre* 
at  the  extreroity  of  the  northern  wing,  was  begun  by  Gabriel, 
finished  by  Leroy,  and  inaugurated,  on  the  marriage  of  the 
Dauphin,  Louis  XVI.,  in  1770.  Towards  the  end  of  the  same 
reign,  Gabriel  added  a  wing  and  payilion  to  thé  northem  side 
of  the  Cour  Royale,  and  was  to  bave  built  across  the  courts  a 
new  front  in  the  same  uniform  style  ;  but  Louis  XVI.  wai 
alarmed  at  the  expense  ;  the  troubles  of  his  reign  soen  afler 
interyened  ;  and  the  corresponding  pavillon,  on  the  southera 
side  of  the  Cour  Royale,  was  added  by  Louis  XVIII.  after  the 
Restoration.  Independently  of  the  extensive  internai  changes 
effected  by  his  présent  Majesty,  a  new  pile  of  building,  joining 
the  chapel  and  théâtre,  has  been  added,  and  other  works  are 
still  in  progress— so  slow  and  so  various  has  been  the  growth 
of  the  château  of  Versailles. 

From  the  time  of  Louis  XIV.  to  that  of  the  great  Révolution, 
with  the  exception  of  the  Regency  of  the  Duke  of  Orléans 
during  the  minority  of  Louis  XV.,  1715—1722,  the  khig,  th 
royal  family,  and  the  court,  tlie  nûnisters,  and  the  various 
public  officers,  were  ail  concentred  in  the  palace  of  Versailles 
and  its  dependencies.  The  fumiture  was  of  the  most  gor- 
geous  description  ;  the  ablest  painlers  and  sculptors  of  France 
had  adorned  the  édifice  with  their  works,  and  it  contained  a 
large  collection  of  the  finest  objects  of  art  of  (breign  coun- 
tries  ;  it  was  ail  that  the  most  reflned  and  luxurious  court  of 
Europe  could  make  it.  But  after  1 792  the  palace  was  cleared  ; 
every  thing  moveable  was  disposed  of  as  national  property, 
and  Versailles  remained  desolate.  An  attempt  was  made,  but 
falled,  to  make  it  a  succursal  bouse  to  the  Hôtel  des  invalides; 
and  it  would  even  hâve  been  sold  in  lots,  had  not  Napoléon, 
oa  coming  into  power,  preserved  it  îtom  destruction.  The 
estlmated  expense  of  50  millions  of  francs,  required  for  its 
restoration,  al9n«  lûndered  thç  Emparer  km  residing  liere  ; 

43. 
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but  he  repaired  the  walls,  fountains,  etc.,  and  restored  some 
of  the  apartments.  Louis  XVIII.,  who  at  first  wished  to  re- 
e8tablish  the  court  in  it,  was  stopped  by  similar  considérations, 
and  limited  bis  expenditure  to  six  millions  of  francs,  wbicb 
were  judiciously  eraployed  in  repairs  and  altérations.  **  Things 
remained  in  the  same  state  during  the  reign  of  Charles  X., 
and  it  was  reserved  for  King  Louis  Philippe  to  restore  Ibis 
palace  to  its  ancient  splendour.  Time,  however,  had  been 
marching  on,  and  Versailles  could  not  again  exist  under  tiie 
conditions  of  the  monarchy  of  Louis  XIV.,— it  could  no  longer 
be  the  abode  of  a  population  of  courtisans,  nor  the  Olympus  of 
a  monarch.  For  it,  however,  to  become  the  rendezvous  of  ail 
Ihe  illustrions  of  France,  to  coUect  the  inheritance  of  ail  her 
glories^  and,  withoul  being  despoiled  of  the  recollections  of 
grandeur  now  passed  away,  to  be  clothed  with  other  gran- 
deur, new  and  national,  was  a  destiny  not  less  splendid,  not 
less  august,  than  that  which  first  awaited  it."  (i)  On  the  one 
hand,  bis  présent  Majesty  bas  not  only  removed  ail  the  petty 
internai  arrangements  by  which  the  grand  conceptions  of 
Louis  XIV.  had  ui  process  of  time  become  disflgured,  but  bas 
reslored  ail  the  painted  ceilings,  gildings,  etc.,  bas  formed  new 
galleries  and  saloons,  and  both  improved  and  harmonized  tbe 
whole  ediflce  ;  while,  on  the  olher,  he  bas  completely  fillcd 
it  with  an  immense  séries  of  paintings,  sculpture,  and  works 
of  art,  illustrative  of  "  everything  that  bas  reflected  honour 
on  the  annals  of  France,  from  the  cradle  of  tbe  monarchy 
down  to  the  présent  day."  (2)  The  hislorical  muséum  thus 
formed  iswilhout  a  parallel— like  the  palace  thatcontainsit,it 
is  receiving  continuai  additions,  and  the  estimated  expense  of 
ail  that  bas  been  donc  hère  by  the  king  is  16  mi  liions  of  francs. 

The  Palace  and  its  Dependencies. — Exterior.  The  pa- 
lace is  approached  from  the  town  by  the  Place  d'Armes,  a  fine 
open  space,  800  feet  broad,  on  the  eastern  side  of  wbicb, 
flanking  the  Avenue  de  Paris,  are  the  Royal  Stables,  erecled 
under  Louis  XIV.  by  J.  H.  Mansard.  They  présent  semicir- 
cular  fronts,  wilh  courts  enclosed  by  handsome  iron  railings, 
and  bave  lofty  galeways,  ornamentedwith  trophies  and  sculp- 
lured  pediments;  behind  are  large  courts  and  varions  ranges 
of  buildings.  Those  to  the  north,  called  les  Grandes  Écuries^ 
contained  the  carriages  and  horses  of  the  royal  family  ;  while 
those  to  the  south,  called  les  Petites  Écuries,  though  of  the 

(1)  Vatout,  *•  Le  Palais  de  Versailles,"  p.  21.       (2)  Vatout,  p.  32, 


salue  sïze,  were  appropriated  to  the  liorâes  of  the  ro>'al  house- 
hold,  Ihe  grooms'  lodgings,  etc.    The  laller  are  now  a  eavalry 
barrack,  and  the  whole  used  to  aflbrd  accommodation  for 
1 ,000  borses.  The  Grand  Court,  380  feet  in  widlh,  is  separated 
from  the  Place  d'Armes  by  stone  parapets,  flanking  an  iron 
railing,  richly  cliarged  with  gilded  ornaments,  and  having 
a  central  galeway,  surmounted  by  the  ancient  shieldof  France 
with  the  three  fleurs-de-lys.    Al  the  extremilies  of  this  rail- 
ing  are  groupes  of  figures  in  stone;  those  on  the  right  repre- 
senling  France  victorious  over  Austria,  by  Marsy,  with  the 
statue  of  Peace;  those  on  the  left,  France  victorious  over 
Spain,  by  Girardon,  with  the  figure  of  Abundance.  The  court 
itself  rises  towards  the  palace  on  the  slope  of  the  hill,  and  on 
each  side  of  it  is  a  plain  range  of  buildings,  erected  by  Louis 
XIY.  for  the  use  of  the  ministers.    In  front  of  thèse  stand  six- 
teen  marble  statues,  twelve  of  which,  until  1S37,  used  to 
adom  the  Pont  de  la  Concorde  at  Paris.    Tliose  on  the  right 
are  Richelieu,  Bayard,  Colbert,  Jourdan,  Massena,  Tourville, 
Duguay-Trouin,  and  Turenne  ;  those  on  the  left  are  Suger, 
Duguesclin,,  Sully,  Lannes,  Mortier,  Suffren,  Duquesne,  and 
Condé.    In  the  midst,  at  the  upper  part  of  the  court,  is  a  co- 
lossal equestrian  statue  in  bronze  of  Louis  XIY.;  the  figure  of 
the  monarch  by  Petitot,— that  of  the  horse,  which  was  origi- 
nally  intended  for  a  statue  of  Louis  XV.  in  the  Champs  Elysées, 
by  Cartelier.    Tliis  is  one  of  the  best  statues  at  Versailles. 
Beyond  the  Grand  Court,  at  flrst  called  the  Cour  des  Minis- 
tres, is  the  Cour  Royale,  which,  before  the  Révolution,  was 
separated  from  it  by  an  iron  railing,  and  within  which  none 
but  the  carriages  of  royal  personages,  or  those  who  had  the 
right  of  bearing  certain  arms  on  their  équipages,  were  ad- 
mitted.  On  the  northern  side  of  this  is  the  wing  and  pavillon, 
in  the  Corinthian  style,  erected  by  Gabriel,  under  Louis  XV.  ; 
on  the  Southern,  is  that  terminated  under  Louis  XVllI.    The 
fpiezes  of  the  pediments  surmounling  thèse  pavillons  bear  the 
inscription  tliat  announces  the  new  destination  of  the  palace  : 
— **y4  toutes  les  gloires  de  la  France/'    After  this  comes  the 
Cour  de  Marbre,  surrounded  by  the  old  palace  of  Louis  XIIL 
Ail  this  part  of  the  édifice  is  of  red  brick  ;  it  is  only  two 
storeys  in  height,  and  is  surmounted  by  the  half-slopingroof, 
to  which  the  elder  Mansard  left  bis  name.    Tiie  whole  is 
crowned  with  balustrades  and  sculpture,  once  richly  gilt,and 
is  omamenled  with  vases,  trophies,  busts,  and  statues.   The 
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busts,iieai^aUorwliiteiiiarble,aiideillieraiit>tue  or  iai- 
UtioBS  of  Uie  antiqae,  are  80  io  Bumber,  and  are  placed  oo 
brackets  between  the  Windows;  the  statiies,  yases,  etc.,  were 
ail  executed  hj  the  nost  celelnated  scolptors  of  tbe  âge  of 
Louis  XTV.  Io  the  c^tre  of  the  front  is  a  balconj  of  white 
marble,  supported  hj  «ght  Donc  columns,  of  beautifully-<H>- 
loored  marble  ;  aboTe  this  are  two  recumbent  figures,  form- 
inç  a  kind  of  pédiment,  and  sopporting  a  dock— -Mars,  sculp- 
tured  bj  Marsy,  and  Hercules,  by  Girardon.  The  dial-plate 
of  this  dock  was  used  onlj  to  mark  the  hoor  of  thelast  king's 
death  ;  which  in  the  case  of  Louis  XIV.^  was  announced  bj 
the  principal  gentleman  of  tbe  bed-chamber,  who  came  oui 
on  the  bakony  below,  and,  exdaiming  "Le  roi  est  mort!  ** 
broke  his  wand  of  office  ;  he  then  took  up  another,  and  cried 
"  yive  le  rai  l  "  The  payement  of  the  Cour  de  Marhre^  from 
which  it  deriyes  ils  name,  was  formerly  much  more  eleyated. 
In  the  middie  used  to  stand  a  beautiful  basin  and  founta»; 
and  the  court  itsdf  was  oflen  used  by  Louis  XIV.  for  festiy^ 
and  tbeatrical  représentations.  To  the  south  of  the  Cour 
Royale,  a  sraail  court,  called  the  Cow  des  Princes,  diyides 
the  wing  finished  by  Louis  XVIH.  from  the  main  body  of  the 
southem  wing  of  the  palace.  This  wing  is  biiilt  round  tbe 
Cour  de  la  Surintendance,  so  caHed  from  the  offices  that  once 
occupied  its  easiem  side,  and  which  baye  recently  been  ceded 
to  the  mnnicipality  of  Versailles  for  the  lown  library,  etc.  A 
small  Street  approaches  the  palace  (m  this  ade,  and  séparâtes 
the  southem  wing  from  the  Grand  Commun,  a  yasl  squale 
building,  remarkalrfe  only  for  its  solidity,  and  whidi,  before 
the  Reyolution,  iodged  within  its  walh  3,000  persons.  On  tbe 
northem  side  of  the  CourRoifaie  a  small  court  interyenes  be- 
tween tlie  wing  built  under  Louis  XV.  and  the  chapd.  Ths 
édifice  is  of  remarkable  richnessand  élégance,  and  of  the  best 
style  of  the  âge  of  Louis  XIV.  It  is  ornamenled  with  lluted 
Ck>rinthtan  pilasters  between  the  Windows,  with  sculptwe, 
formeriy  gilt,  and  with  a  balustrade,  crowned  by  28  statues. 
The  extemal  dimensions  are  148  feet  by  75,  m  lengtb  and 
breadth,  with  an  altitude  of  90  feet.  The  height  of  its  roof, 
richly  edged  with  dentellated  iron  work,  causes  tfns  builifing 
to  be  seen  capping  the  palace  from  almost  erery  side,  and  is 
said  to  hare  resulted  from  a  design  of  the  arclûteet,  who 
wished  thereby  to  force  Louis  XIV.  to  raise  the  whole  palace 
anotherstorey.   The  oortbcniwiBg  comprises  th»  Cour  dtfo 
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Bouche,  Tvhere  the  kitchens  once  were,  and  the  Coitr  du 
,  l^hédtre;  the  latter  bouuded  on  the  nortli  hy  the  Salle  de 
VOpéra,  the  exterior  of  which  is  plain  and  massive.  Beyond 
the  théâtre  is  one  of  the  great  réservoirs  that  feed  the  foun- 
tains.  The  eastern  side  of  thèse  courts  is  formed  by  a  new 
pile  of  building  of  élégant  design,  and  harmonizing  with  the 
older  parts  of  the  palace,  recently  added  by  King  Louis  Phi* 
lippe  ;  it  forms  one  side  of  a  wide  street,  to  the  east  of  which 
are  some  minor  dependencies  of  the  palace,  and  another  ré- 
servoir. Tlie  Cour  de  la  Chapelle  and  tlie  Cour  des  Princes 
lead  each  into  the  gardens,  and  afford  access  to  the  magnifl- 
cent  western  front  of  the  palace~the  grandest  spécimen  of 
the  style  tliat  exists  in  France.  It  présents  a  large  projecting 
mass  of  building,  with  two  immense  wings,  and  consists  of  a 
ground-floor,  first-floor,  and  attic  of  the  Doric,  lonic,  and 
€k)rinthian  styles  respectively.  The  wings,  of  nearly  equal 
dimensions,  the  southern  being  rather  the  longer  of  the  two, 
exceed500feet  in  length;  the  central  front  is  320  feet  long,  and 
each  of  its  reliring  sides  260  feet  ;  the  number  of  Windows 
and  doors  is  375.  Although  of  unusual  élégance  in  ail  ils  dé- 
tails, and  especially  remarkable  for  the  délicate  colour  of  its 
stone,  Ihis  structure  fiasbeenjuslly  crilicised  for  the  inordi- 
nale proportion  of  its  length,  and  its  too  great  uniformity. 
Along  the  immense  extentof  Ihis  façade  there  is  no  pediment, 
no  pavillon,  or  other  salient  object  to  break  the  monotony, 
except  perislyles  of  lonic  columns,  which  decorate  it  from 
distance  to  dislance.  Tliesc  péristyles  are  15  in  number,  and 
above  each  are  placed,  over  tlie  comice,  allegorical  figures 
in  stone,  of  good  exécution.  The  balustrade  which  crowns 
the  édifice  was  formerly  surmounted  by  vases  and  groupes, 
which  hâve  been  deslroyed  by  lime.  The  best  view  of  this 
front  is  from  either  end  of  the  great  terrace,  and  of  the  whole 
palace  from  the  heii^hls  of  Salory. 

I:<TERi0R,  AND  HiSTORiCAL  MusEUM.  (1)  —  Before,  how- 
ever,  noticing  the  inlernal  arrangements  of  the  palace,  the 
reader  sliould  be  informed  that  the  historical  collections com- 
prised  în  it  may  be  divided  into  five  principal  sections:—!. 
Historical  Pictures;  2.  Portraits;  3.  Busts  and  Statues;  4. 

(1)  In  describinjç  the  Interior  of  Ihe  palace,  we  shall  follow  the  order 
laid  down  by  M.  Vatout,  In  bis  excellent  work  on  this  subject  ;  and  for 
more  detailed  information  concerning  the  plctures,  statues,  local  par- 
ticulars,  etc.,  shall  refer  the  reader  to  the  worksquoted  la  a  precedinjp 
note,  aod  to  the  catalogues  of  the  muséum. 
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Yiewft  of  Royal  Résidences,  etc.;  5.  MedaH  and  Coins.  The 
bistoricai  pictures  represent  the  great  baUtes,  military  ànd 
naval,  ibat  haye  honoured  the  anns  of  France  from  the  ear- 
Hest  periods;— the  raost  remarkable  historical  events  of  the 
national  annals;— the  âge  of  Louis  XIY.  ;— the  reigns  of  Louis 
XV.  and  Louis  XVI.,— the  brîlliant  epoch  of  1792;  the  victo- 
ries  of  the  Republic  ;  the  campaigns  of  Napoléon  ;— the  prin- 
cipal events  of  the  Empire  ; — the  reign  of  Louis  XVHI.  ; — the 
reign  of  Charles  X.  ;— the  Révolution  of  IS'30,  and  the  reigt 
of  Louis  Philippe.  The  portraits  comprise  the  Kings  of 
France,  f^om  Pharamond  to  the  présent  day  ; — Grand  Admi- 
rais of  Framce;— ConstaMes; — ^Marshals; — celebrated  war- 
riors  of  France,  not  included  in  the  foregoing  ;  and  a  large 
collection  of  persons  of  note  of  ail  âges  and  conntries.  The 
busts  and  statues  comprise  also  a  great  number  of  illuslnoos 
personages,  fk>om  the  earliest  times  of  the  monarchy,  and  a 
supplementarj  séries  istobefound,elocidatingthe  historyof 
France,  in  the  medals  and  coins.  The  views  of  royal  rési- 
dences bave  a  peculiar  value,  as  affordûig  contemporaneottt 
représentations  of  édifices,  many  of  which  no  longer  exîst, 
and  as  illustrating  the  dresses,  etc.,  of  the  times  when  Ihey 
were  executed.  To  arrange  thèse  collections  chronological^ 
.  was  found  to  be  impossible,  from  the  nature  of  the  localltj, 
the  sizes  of  the  pictures,  etc.  ;  the  classes,  therefore,  enu- 
merated  above  hâve  been  kept  together,  as  far  as  was  compa- 
tible, and  each  of  them  may  be  examined  separately,  or  in 
conjunction  with  the  rest.  Continuai  additions  to  this  gigan- 
tic  muséum  are  making  every  day,  and  are  likely  to  be  made 
for  some  lime  to  come  ;  it  can  hardly,  therefore,  be  said  to  be 
complète,  nor  can  any  description  of  it  be  yet  formed  so  as 
to  be  permanently  correct. 

Centre^  Ground  /ïoor.— The  apartments  on  the  southera 
side  of  the  palace  towards  the  garden  were  occupied  by  the 
Grand  Dauphin,  son  of  Louis  XIV.,  until  hisdealh,  in  1711; 
afterwards,  by  the  Duke  de  Berri,  grandson  of  that  monarch; 
Louis  the  Dauphin,  son  of  Louis  XV.,  and  father  of  Louis 
XVI.,  Louis  XVllI.,  and  Charles  X.  ;  Louis  XVI.,  with  Marie 
Antoinette;  and  Louis  XVin.  They  now  contam  the  por* 
traits  of  the  Grand  Admirais,  Constables,  and  some  of  tbe 
Marshalsof  France.  The  middle  part  of  the  western  front 
was  a  vestibule  in  Uie  time  of  Louis  XIV.,  by  which  passage 
wasafforded  to  the  gardens,  and  was  afterwards  conveHed 
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into  rooms  by  Louis  XV.  ;  it  now  forms  the  beaullful  gallery 
of  Louis  XIUm  and  is  one  of  the  happiest  altérations  effected 
by  liis  présent  Majesty.  Tbe  apartoients  on  the  nortbern  side 
were  those  of  Ihe  amiable  Gount  and  GOuntess  de  Toulouse 
under  Louis  XIV.,  and,  afterwards,  ofthe  Princesses,  daugh^ 
ters  of  Louis  XV.;  Ihey  are  now  filled  by  tbe  remainder  of 
Ibue  long  suite  of  porUraits  of  marsbals.  The  two  last  rooms 
towards  the  corner,  by  the  vestibule  of  the  ehapel,  filled  wiUi 
the  portraits  of  celebrated  French  warriors,  were  sucoessively 
tenanted  by  Madame  de  Montespan,  under  Louis  XIV.,  and 
Madame  de  Poropadour,  under  his  suceessor.  Ail  the  rooms 
on  this  floor  retain  little  or  nothing  of  their  former  aspect  ; 
tbey  had  been  injured  by  petty  altérations  made  under  Louis 
XV.,  and  it  is  only  byKing  Louis  Philippe  that  they  bave  been 
judiciouslyre-arrangednearly  astheyoriginally  were.  Behind 
the  Galerie  de  Louis  XIII.  w«re  the  batbing-rooms  of  Marie 
Antoinette,  now  changed  inlo  the  Gallery  of  the  Kmgs  of 
France.  The  other  rooms  on  tbis  floor,  surrounding  the  Cour 
de  Marbre^  contain,  on  the  soulh,  the  royal  régences  of 
France  ;  on  tlie  north,  part  of  the  collection  of  marine  pièces. 
Four  small  courts,  two  on  either  side,  are  comprised  within 
the  buildings  of  this  central  pile;  adjoining  one  to  tbe  north, 
was  a  magnificent  vestibule  and  staircase  of  marble  leading 
to  the  grand  apartments,  in  the  time  of  Louis  XIV.  This  was 
destroyed  by  his  suceessor,  and  only  the  corresponding  stair* 
case,  on  the  soulhern  side,  known  ever  since  as  tbe  EseaUer 
de  Marbre,  with  ils  vestibule,  was  suffèred  to  remain  ;  an- 
other  staircase,  of  élégant  construction,  bas  beenformed  near 
tbe  vestibule  of  thechapelby  King  Louis  Pliilippe.  The  Ese»* 
lier  de  Marbre  is  one  of  the  finest  in  France  for  the  richness 
and  variely  of  its  marbles,  and  produces  a  stately  effect. 

First  floor,— kt  the  head  of  this  staircase  a  marble  vesti- 
bule, on  the  lefl  band,  leads  to  the  private  apartments  of  the 
King.  Thèse  form  the  circuit  of  the  Cour  de  Marbre,  and 
bave  been  restored  to  ail  their  primitive  splendeur,  while  at 
the  same  time,  tbere  bas  been  placed  in  tkem  a  collection  of 
pictures  relating  to  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.  The  Salles  des 
Gardes  leads  to  the  Salle  du  Grand  Couvert,  where,  when 
the  monarch  dined  in  public,  only  his  chiidren  and  grand- 
children  were  admilted  by  Louis  XIV.  to  the  honour  of  sitting 
with  him  at  table.  South  of  this  room,  and  surrounding  a 
small  court,  are  tbe  private  apartments.  of  Marie  Antoinette', 
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where  thaï  amiable,  but  unforlunate,  Princess  used  lo  enjoy 
the  Society  of  her  inlimate  friends,  the  Princess  de  Lamballe, 
Ihe  Coimtess  de  Polignac,  the  Duke  de  Guignes,  etc.    They 
bave  been  taslefully  restored  and  furnished  in  the  style  of  the 
times,  but  are  not  shown  except  on  a  particular  order.    We 
next  dôme  to  the  Œil  de  Bœuf,  a  beautifuUy  decorated  room, 
the  grand  antechamber  of  the  King,  so  called  from  the  o?aI 
window  at  one  extremity,  and  cetebrated  in  the  annals  of 
Versailles  for  the  intrigues  of  courtiers,  who  used  to  wail  hcre 
for  the  lever  of  the  monarch.    Louis  XVI.  and  Marie  Antoi- 
nette dined  hère  in  public  every  Sunday.     A  small  door  in 
the  soutli-west  corner  communicates  with  the  Queen's  private 
apartments  and  bed-room.  The  Chambre  à  Cottcher  de  Loms 
XIK,  occupies  the  centre  of  the  front  towards  the  Cour  de 
Marbre,  and  is  the  sanctum  sanciorum  of  the  palace.    The 
decorationsof  tliissplendid  room  areexceedingly  magniGcent, 
and,  with  ali  Ihat  is  in  it,  bave  been  carefully  restored  to  the 
State  in  which  tliey  wereal  thedecease  of  the  Grand  Monarch. 
The  ceiling  is  adorned  with  the  Titans  of  Paul  Veronese, 
brought  hither  from  the  hall  of  the  Councit  of  Ten,  at  Venice, 
by  Napoléon,  and  portraits  of  the  nearest  descendants  ofLoiiis 
XIV.  are  hung  on  the  walls.    The  bed,  placed  within  a  splen- 
didly  gilded  balustrade,  isthal  on  which  this  monarch  died,  and 
the  coverlid  and  hangings  are  partly  the  work  of  the  young 
ladies  of  St.  Gyr.    Since  the  death  of  Louis  XIV.  no  monarch 
bas  ever  slept  in  this  room  ;  but  it  was  from  the  balcony  that 
Louis  XVI.,  surrounded  by  bis  Queen  and  his  chiidren,  ba- 
rangued  the  furious  populace  which  came  to  drag  him  from 
his  palace,  on  the  6lh  October,  1789.    From  this  room  tbe 
visitor  enters  the  Cabinet  du  Roi,  or  Royal  Gouncil  Ghamber, 
decorated  in  the  same  beautiful  style  as  the  two  preceding 
apartments,  and  conlaining  some  of  the  original  furnilu^e 
that  was  in  it  during  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.    At  one  end  is  a 
celebraled  mechanical  clock,  which  displays  a  curious  figure 
of  the  Grand  Monarch,  and  plays  a  chime  whenever  the  hour 
stfikes.    In  this  room  Louis  XIV.  used  to  work  with  his  mi- 
nisters  Golbert,  Louvois,  and  Torcy;^  hère  he  tookleave  of 
Marshal  Villars,  when  the  fate  of  the  monarchy  depended  on 
the  campaign  that  ended  with  the  victory  of  Denain  ;  hère  he 
received  Lord  Bolingbroke  ;  hère  he  inlroduced  to  the  gran- 
deesof  Spain  his  grandson,  the  Duke  d'Anjou,  as  (heirking, 
and  declared  that  "Ihenceforlh  there  were  no  more  Pvre- 
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nées."  Louis  XV.  signed  hère  the  decree  for  expelling  Ihe 
Jesuils,  in  1763,  and  Ihe  treaty  that  terminateci  the  seven 
years'  war^  in  1763;  liere,  too,  Ihal  easy  king  suffered  an 
iinworthy  female  favourile  to  sit  on  the  arm  of  his  chair  in 
the  présence  of  the  Council,  and  to  fling  a  packet  of  unopened 
dispalches  into  the  fire  before  his  face.  It  was  on  the  23d 
Jiine,  1789,  in  tlie  recess  of  the  window  nearest  the  Royal 
Bedchamber,  tliat  Louis  XVL  received  fromf  the  Marquis  de 
Dreux-Brézé  the  famous  reply  of  Mirabeau,  that  "thedepu- 
lies  of  the  States  were  assembled  by  the  will  of  the  people, 
and  would  not  leave  their  place  of  meeting  except  by  the 
force  of  his  master's  bayonets."  The  history  of  the  three 
retins  and  the  annals  of  the  palace  are  epitomized  in  the 
Ihree  roomsjustdescribed,  and  the  destinies  of  France  and 
Europe  were  often  decided  within  their  precincts. 

Leading  from  thèse  apartments,  and  on  llie  northern  side 
of  the  Cour  de  Marbre,  is  a  suite  of  rooms,  called  Les  Ca- 
binetSt  inlo  which  no  one  was  admilted  but  tbose  who  had  the 
grande  entrée,    They  are  not  open  to  the  public,  i)ut  may  be 
visited  on  a  spécial  order.    Tlie  firsl  was  the  billiard-room  of . 
Louis  XIV.,  and  was  aflerwards  the  bed-chamber  of  his  suc- 
cessors.    It  was  hère  that  the  death  of  Louis  XV.,  so  graphi- 
cally  described  in  Madame  Caropan's  Memoirs,  took  place. 
Beyond  it  is  the  Salle  des  Pendules,  so  called  from  a  magni- 
flcent  clock,  which  shows  the  days  of  the  month,  the  phases 
of  the  moon,  and  varions  astronoroical  phenomena.     The 
meridian  line  traced  on  the  floor  was  the  handywork  of 
Louis  XVI.     Next  to  this  cornes  the  Cabinet  des  Chasses, 
from  whence  a  window  leads  to  a  balcony  looking  into  the 
Cour  des  f  'erfs,  where  the  Royal  Family  used  to  place  them- 
selves  afler  grand  hunting  parties  to  sce  the  game  counled  in 
the  court  below.    A  graling  on  the  left  of  this  window  used 
to  admit  Madame  du  Barri  secrelly  to  the  ciiaml>er  of  Louis 
XV.  ;  for  her  own  apartment  was  over  tliis  room,  and  was 
approached  by  a  small  staircase,  the  access  lo  which  is  by  a 
richly  gilded  door.    It  was  at  the  boltom  of  Uns  staircase, 
leading  into  the  Cour  de  Marbre,  that  Louis  XV.  was  allempled 
to  be  assassinated  by  Damiens  in  1767.    On  tlie  same  floor 
wilh  the  apartment  of  Madame  du  Barri  are  several  little 
chambers,  wiierc  Louis  XV.  and  his  successor  loved  to  shut 
tliemselves  out  from  ail  the  world  ;  adjoining  them  was  a 
worksbop  in  which  Lpuis  XVI.  had  his  turning-lalhe  esta- 
it 
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blisbed,  and  allouer  wliere  bis  fbrge  stiU  exisis.  ÂboYe 
tbese  was  a  beivedirû,  coHUBandiiig  tlie  palacQ  and  the 
neigfabourhood,  where  the  same  king  used  to  sjt  with  a  U^ 
seope,  and  anused  himselt  hy  watching  ail  Ihat  was  going  on 
in  Uie  town  or  the  palace  gardons.  The  Cabinet  ^s  Chasses 
coniains  the  portraits  of  the  principal  arcliitects,  painters, 
etc.,  wbo  hâve  contrihuled  to  the  building  and  omamentiiig 
of  the  palace.  A  room  adjokiio^  this,  on  the  Cotw  des  Cerfit, 
was  the  privale  apartment  of  Madame  de  Maintenon,  ia  wbieh 
Louis  XIV.  passed  mosl  of  liis  evenings  in  the  latter  part  of 
bis  lifè  ;  it  is  now  the  sitting-room  of  King  Louis  Piiilippe 
during  his  visits  to  Versailles.  The  Cabinet  de  Louis  Xyi^ 
where  the  king  traced  oui  the  route  of  the  unfbrtunateLa- 
peyrouse,  was  the  private  dining-room  of  Louis  XIV.,  ii 
wbich  he  generallyappeared  at  table  with  Madame  deBfaintOr 
non  and  ail  lus  famii/.  The  great  nionarcli  never  toucbed 
tea,  chocolaté,  collée,  or  anj  liqueur  ;  be  disliked  ganve,  but 
was  fond  of  pastry  ;  hebad  only  two  meals  a-day,  and  drank 
no  other  wine  than  Champagne,  always  iced.  In  this  roos 
Louis  XIV.  himself  waited  on  Molière,  to  teaeb  iiis  courtiers 
bow  to  respect  genius.  Immediately  adjoining  tbis  room  y 
bis  Confessioanaly  where  the  chair  still  exists,  seated  ii 
whicb  Père  la  Chaise  and  Père  Letellier  obtaiaed  tbat  iji- 
fluence  over  his  mind  wbich  onded  in  the  Revocation  of  tbe 
Ëdict  of  Nantes.  Tbe  private  apartments  terminate  bére  at 
the  end  of  the  Cour  de  Marbre  ;  tliey  contaia  aumerous  por^ 
traUs  anjd  pictures  r^atiag  to  the  persoss  and  the  limes  1^ 
whicn  they  bave  been  rendered  remarkable.  Beyond  then, 
on  the  Cour  Royale,  oocurs  another  suite,  incbiding  the 
SaUes  de  la  Faisselle  d*Or,  des  Porcelaines,  de  la  BibHo^ 
thèquet  where  tbe  historians  of  France  are  now  eollected,  md 
where,  in  a  cupboard  near  the  norlbern  door,  the  fiaineut 
Livre  Rouge  was  discovered  ;  the  Cassette  de  Louis  XF,,  tbe 
Atelier  of  Mignard,  the  Salle  à  Manger  de  Louis  XF,^  and 
the  Salle  des  Médailles.  Âll  thèse  rooms  are  adomed  with 
pictures  relaling  to  the  times  of  Louis  XIV.  and  XV.  ;  and  tbe 
last  containsacuriouscoUectionofmilitary  pièces  indisteraper.  ' 

The  Grands  Appartements  occupy  the  wbole  of  tbe  first 
floor  of  the  central  building  facing  on  three  stdes  to  Ibe^r- 
den  ;  tliose  on  the  north  were  the  King's,  tbose  on  the  south 
were  appropriated  to  tbe  Queen.  The  former  présent  a  strik*^ 
iiig  contrast  to  the  other  suites  of  tbe  palace  ;  they  jire  lai^ 


a&dlofty,  «lorMad  wUh  ri(*h  and  dafrk  itiàrblét»  àni  loaded 
vriXk  a  profusioa  of  massive  gilded  ornaments.   Tlieir  ceilingâ 
are  covered  wilh  warmly  colioiired  paintings,  and  their  gène-* 
rnl  effect  is  that  of  solemii  and  pompons  magnificence.    The 
Queen's  apartàients  are  in  while  and  gold,  painled  on  the 
ceilings,  but  less  richly  tban  the  King's,  and  from  Iheirsoulh^ 
ern  aspect  are  light  and  cheerfUl  ;  everythîng  in  thtèm  has  an 
a^  ef  coiirt-like  élégance.    Througliout  ait  thèse  rooms, 
^iftàch  hâve  been  entifely  restm  ed  with  great  care  and  taste, 
KIflg  Louis  Philippe  has  placed  a  most  interesting  séries  of 
pfOftraits  and  pictures,  completely  fllustratfng  the  Itfe  and 
domestic  relations  of  Louis  XIV.  ;  ttie  long  seHes  of  apart^ 
mentshlis  ail  the  magnificence  which  ft  originally  possessed, 
but  after  ail  conveys  an  imperfect  idea  of  thé  splendeur  of 
the  court  of  the  Grand  Monareh.  The  Salon  é^ Hercule,  which 
précèdes  the  suite,  once  descended  to  the  ground  floor,  and 
wâs  the  chapel  whère  Bossuet  and  Massillon  preached.    The 
splendid  ceiling,  64  feet  hy  54,  representing  the  apolheosis  of 
Hercules,  was  executed  by  Lemoine  in  1729.    Tiie  Salons  de 
Vyébondance,  de  Finus,  and  de  Diane,  dérive  their  names 
f^om  the  allegorical  suhjects  painted  on  the  ceilings  of  the  two 
ftrsl  by  Rouasse,  of  the  latter  by  Blanchard.    The  Salon  de 
Mars  was  used  as  a  ball^room  by  Louis  XIV.  ;  its  ceiling  is  by 
several  artists  of  the  time.    Beyond  this  is  the  Salon  de  Mer^ 
cure,  once  the  state  bed-room,  and  remarlcable  for  its  ceiling 
by  Philippe  de  Champagne.  Next  to  il  is  the  Salon  d'Apollon, 
{ft  Throne  Boom,  where  Louis  XIV.  reccived  ambassadors, 
accepted  the  apology  of  the  Doge  of  Genoa,  and  in  1715  held 
his  last  public  audience.    Il  was  usëd  for  similar  purposes  by 
Louis  XV.  and  Louis  XVI.  ;  the  ceiling  is  by  Lafosse.   The 
Salon  de  la  Guerre,  consecraled  to  the  mflilary  glory  of  Louis 
XTV.,  has  a  ceiling  by  Lebrun,  representing  France  scourging 
Germany,  Spain,  and  Holland.    It  leads  inlo  the  Grande  Ga- 
lerie }ie8  Glaces,  oneof  the  finest  rooms  in  the  world,  ex  tend'- 
ing  with  the  Salon  de  la  Guerre  and  the  Salon  de  la  Paix,  at 
the  opposite  exlremity,  along  the  whole  of  the  central  façade, 
and  measuring  242  feet  in  length,  35  feet  m  width,  and  43  feet 
in  height.   Il  is  lighted  by  17  large  arched  Windows,  which 
correspond  to  the  same  numher  of  arcades  opposite,  filled 
vrfth  looking-glass  ;  sixty  composite  pilàsters  of  red  marble, 
with  bases  and  capitals  of  gilt  bronze,  fifl  up  the  intervais 
between  the  Windows  and  arcades  ;  while  each  of  the  en- 
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trances  is  adoroed  with  columns  of  the  Mme  order.  T)ie 
vaulted  ceiling  was  painted  along  its  whole  length  by  Lebrun; 
and  is  divided  into  nine  large  and  eighteen  smaller  coropart- 
ments,  in  which  are  represenled  under  allegorical  figures  the 
principal  events  in  the  history  of  Louis  XIV.,  from  the  peace 
of  the  Pyrénées  in  1G59,  to  tliatof  Nimeguen  in  1678,  exclu- 
sive of  ollier  subjects  in  the  intermediate  spaces.  "  It  was  ia 
this  gallery,"  says  M.  Vatout,  'Vtliat  Louis  XIV.  displayed 
ail  the  grandeur  of  royalty  ;  and  such  was  tiie  luxury 
of  the  times,  such  tlie  splendeur  of  tlie  courte  that  Ibis 
immense  room  could  hardly  contain  the  crowd  of  cour- 
tiers that  pressed  round  the  monarch."  Several  splendid 
fêtes  were  held  in  it  ;  of  wliich  tliose  on  the  marriage  of  tbe 
Duke  de  Bourgogne  in  1697,  and  on  the  arrivai  of  Marie  An- 
toinette, were  the  most  brilliant.  Several  of  Ihe  glass  arcades 
in  the  middie  of  Ihe  gallery  lead  into  the  OEil  de  Bœufsoïà 
the  Cabinet  du  Roi  ;  the  grand  entrance  to  the  soulh  opens 
into  the  Salon  de  la  Paix,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  rooms  in 
the  palace.  The  ceiling,  by  Lebrun,  indicates  France  spread- 
ing  universal  peace  and  abundance  ;  and  the  apartment  itself 
was  formerly  filled  witli  ali  tliat  was  rare  and  wortliy  of  a 
place  in  the  Queen's  card-room.  The  anecdotes  connected 
wilh  this  room  are  loo  numerous  lo  be  hère  detailed.  From 
this  opens  ihe  Chambre  à  Coucher  de  la  Reine,  inhahited  suc- 
cessively  by  Maria  Theresa,  wife  of  Louis  XIY.,  Maria  Lec- 
zinska,  wife  of  Louis  XV.,  and  Marie  Antoinette.  Hère  tbe 
Duchess  de  Bourgogne  gave  birtli  lo  Louis  XV.,  and  Marie 
Antoinette  to  the  Duchess  d'Angoulême.  Hère  too  this  un- 
fortunate  Queen  was  roused  from  her  bed  on  the  fatal  nigfat 
of  the  âth  and  6th  October,  1789,  and  forced  to  escape  from 
tliemob,  which  had  burstinto  the  palace,  by  a  small  corridor 
that  leads  from  this  room  to  the  OEil  de  Bœuf,  The  orna- 
ments  of  tliis  room  are  exceedingly  chaste,  and  tlie  ceiling  îs 
by  Bouclier.  The  Salon  de  la  Reine  served  for  the  Queen's 
evenmg  parties,  wliich  were  at  Iheir  highestpitch  under  Maria 
Theresa,  Queen  of  Louis  XIV.,  and  in  which  Henrielta  of 
England,  widow  of  Charles  1.,  was  one  of  the  most  inleresting 
personages.  The  ceiling  is  by  Michael  Corneille.  In  Ihc 
Salon  du  Grand  Couvert  de  la  Reine,  Louis  XIV.,  while  his 
consort  was  alive,  oflen  dined.  Queen  Maria  Leczinska 
dîned  bere  always  in  public  ;  and  Marie  Antoinette  as  long  as 
sbe  was  Daupbiness.  Tbe  ceiling  is  reroarkable  as  contaioîog 


a  Âne  Faol  VércmMe,  ^y^  jfoHfc  and  the  ThêéUgical  rirtues, 
iMTought  hithep  by  Napoléon  from  Venice.    The  nexl  room  is 
fee  «Sa/te  des  Gardes  de  la  Heine,  wîlh  an  admirable  ceiHng  by 
Coypel,  celebraled  in  a  raelancholy  manner  by  Ihe  slaughler 
of  Ihe  Queen's  guards,  on  Ihe  occasion  above  alluded  to,  when 
speaking  of  her  l)ed-charaber.    The  Queen's  stale  apartmenls 
ead  hère  at  ihe  top  of  ihe  EscaHer  de  Marbre  ;  bul  imme- 
diately  leading  from  Ihem  is  Ihe  Grande  Satie  des  Gardes, 
^^A  ^^^  *><x^y-guards  were  usually  assemWed.   Il  is  now 
^lled  Ihe  Salle  du  Sacre,  from  David's  famous  picture  of  Ihe 
CoronaHon  of  Napoléon  Ihal  hangs  againsl  one  of  ils  wal]s.(i  ) 
Several  small  rooms  Ihal  fill  up  Ihe  remaining  portion  of  Ihis 
Wing  formed  Ihe  Chapel  of  Ihe  Châleau  of  Louis  XIII.  ;  lliey 
were  inhabiled  by  Louis  de  Bourbon,  Gounl  de  Caermonl,  un- 
der  Louis  XV.,  and  now  conlain  piclures  iiluslrallng  Ihe  cam- 
paigns  of  1793  and  Ihe  two  following  years.    Beyond  Ihese, 
to  Ihe  Easl,  slretches  the  wing  complèled  by  Louis  XVIH.  :  the 
old  apartmenls  conlained  in  il  were  those  of  Cardinal  de 
FIcury,  Minister  to  Louis  XV.,  and  are  now  filled  wilh  the 
collection  of  mililarydrawings.  A  spacious  room  correspond- 
mg  to  the  Sfdon  d^Hercule,  and  formerly  Ihe  Salle  des  Cent  , 
Swêsesy  complètes  the  long  suite  of  the  centra!  pile.    Il  is 
now  one  of  Ihe  most  interesting  aparlments  in  the  whole  pa- 
tece,  containing  portraits  of  ail  the  great  milîlary  characlers 
of  the  Révolution,  and  many  of  them  in  double,  as  they  were 
in  1792,  and  as  they  were  afterwards,  wlien  Iheir  honours  sat 
tbîck  upon  them.    Thus  there  will  be  observed  in  il  the  por- 
traits of  Napoléon  as  Keu tenant-colonel,  in  1792,  and  asEm- 
peror,  in  1804  ;  of  Marshal  Lannes  as  suh-lieutenant,  in  1792, 
smd  as  DiikedeMontebello,  in  1804  ;—of  Marshal  Soull  as  ser- 
geani,  in  1792,  and  as  Duke  de  Dahnalie,  ra  i804 ,— of  Murât 
as  sub-Iienlenant,  in  1792,  and  as  King  of  Naples,  in  1808  ;— 
of  Marshal  Bernadette  as  lieutenant  in  1792,  and  as  Prince  of 
Pontecorvo,  i804--nowKingof  Sweden  ;—of  Louis  Philippe, 
as  lieutenanl-general  in  1792,  and  as  King  of  the  French,  in 
t830.   Besides  thèse  there  are  some  valuabfe  portraits  of  La- 
fayette,  Dumouriez,  Kellermann,  and  most  of  the  marshàls 
of  Napoléon.  Il  is  called  the  Scdle  de  1792,  and  might  weH  be 
iermed  ihe  Salle  des  Héros. 

<i)  The  artist  received  lOO^OOOfrs.  tor  thls  Une  palnting,  and  75,000flrs. 
for  tbe  «"  DistrUmUon  Of  tbe  Ëagteji  to  tlie  I^gioiu,''  wMcto  i«  piaced 
oppo»U«toU,  ^^ 

44. 
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Ttie  attic  of  Uie  centre,  Hke  thecoirespondiiig  storey  ia  eau^ 
of  the  two  wings,  was  tenanted  in  the  palmy  days  of  Ver- 
sailles by  the  nobles  altacbed  to  the  court,  in  virlue  of  their 
offices.  The  aparlments  contamed  in  it  are  now  appropriated 
to  Ibe  gênera!  service  of  the  palace. 

Southern  Wing.— This  part  of  the  Palace  was  called  the 
Aile  des  l  rinces  y  from  its  being  appropriated  to  the  childreo 
and  near  connexions  of  the  monarch.  The  internai  arrange- 
ments of  the  rooms  having  been  enlirely  changed  by  King 
Louis  Philippe,  il  is  no  longer  possible  to  point  out  the  spots 
of  local  interest,  as  in  tlie  central  building,  and  it  will  there- 
fore  be  sufficient  to  give  a  brief  enumeration  of  the  Princes 
who  haye  lived  in  this  wing.  The  southern  end  of  tbe  first 
floor  was  appropriated  to  the  grandchiidren  of  Louis  XIV., 
with  Fenelon  as  their  preceptor  ;  while  the  Duke  of  Orieans, 
brother  of  Louis  XIV.,  and  the  Duke  de  Chartres,  aflerwards 
Régent,  occupied  the  remainder.  Ât  a  laler  period  it  was 
beld  by  the  Gount  d'Artois,  aflerwards  Charles  X.,  the  Duke 
de  Penthièvre,  and  olher  Princes  of  the  blood  royal.  At  the 
northern  extr^ily  of  the  wing  were  the  aparlments  of  the 
Duke  of  Orléans,  Philippe  Égalité,  and  under  it,  where  the 
arcade  now  leads  into  the  garden,  used  to  be  a  small  théâtre, 
in  wiiich  Lulli  and  Quinault  of len  charmed  the  ears  of  the  court. 
On  Ihe  ground-floor,  the  daughters  of  Louis  XiV.,  the  Ck)unt 
and  Mlle,  de  Charolais,  the  Princess  de  Lamballe,  the  Dau- 
phin, son  of  Louis  XVI.,  bis  si^ter,  the  Duchess  d'Angouléme, 
and  the  Counl  de  Provence,  aflerwards  Louis  XVUl.,  were 
successively  lodged.  The  allie,  as  bas  been  already  obsenred, 
conlained  several  nobles  of  the  court.  Il  will  be  readily 
agreed  thaï  could  tiiese  walls  speak  they  would  tell  many  an 
hislorical  taie,  hardly  inferior  in  interest  to  those  conoected 
wilh  the  rest  of  ll.e  édifice.  On  the  ground-floor,  a  long  suite 
of  rooms,  fronling  the  gardens,  conlainsthe  mililary  historyof 
Napoléon  from  179G  lo  iS09,  depicled  on  more  than  300  can* 
vasses.  A  vestibule  in  the  middle  is  adorned  wilh  some  va- 
luable  statues  and  busls  of  the  Emperor  and  his  family,  wliile 
a  large  saloon  at  the  southern  end  isdedicatcd  lolhe  glorious 
recoUeclionsof  Marengo,  etc.  On  the  same  floor,  behind  Ibese 
rooms,  runs  a  gallery  3:27  feet  long,  fiiled  wilh  the  statues  and 
busls  of  celebraled  geneials  from  1790  to  l8l&.  On  tlie  first 
floor  immediately  above  this  gallery  is  another  of  the  same 
dimensions,  occupied  by  the  busts  and  statues  of  rçmarkable 


p^rsonage&from  thiùO  \o  1 792,  and  called  ihe  Galerie  d^  LouU 
XIV,  Over  Ihe  Salle  de  Marengo  is  Ihe  Salle  de  1830,  dedi- 
cated  lo  the  pictures  Ihat  record  Ihe  principal  events  of  Ihat 
mémorable  révolution.  Ail  Ihe  resl  of  Ihe  floor  is  formed 
Into  Ihe  Grande  Galerie  des  Batailles^  or,  Galerie  de  Louis 
Philippe,  which  hasahsorbed  the  grealer  part  of  the  allie,  and 
constitules  an  immense  gallery  393  feet  in  length,  42  in 
breadth,  and  the  same  in  height.  A  vestibule  al  each  end 
and  one  in  the  middle,  with  coupled  columns,  break  wliat 
would  othervi'ise  be  tlie  monolony  of  so  greal  an  exlent;  and 
the  roof,  vaulted  like  the  Galerie  des  Glaces,  is  lighted  by 
double  sky-lights,  and  richly  ornamenled  with  gilded  com- 
partmenls.  Al  each  end  are  frescos  by  Abel  de  Pujol,  and  on 
the  walls  are  33  pictures  of  large  dimensions,  representingthe 
great  victories  of  the  French  nation.  The  effect  of  this  gal- 
lery  is  exceedingly  striking.  The  works  of  Gérard  and  Ho- 
race Vernet,  amidst  other  grand  productions,  cannot  fait  to 
atlract  attention.  The  allie  comprises  two  galleries  of  the 
gênerai  collection  of  portraits. 

Northern  Wing.— Although  the  inlerior  of  this  wing  bas 
notbeen  so  muchclianged  as  that  of  the  corresponding  mem- 
ber  of  the  palace,  il  will  be  sufiicient  to  enumerale  Ihe  per- 
sonages  wbo  bave  dwell  in  il,  to  show  that  it  possesses  consi- 
dérable local  interest.  It  stands  in  part  on  the  site  of  the 
F'oimtain  of  Tethys,  immortalized  by  Lafonlaine,  and  was 
first  inhabited  by  the  Duke  de  Berri,  grandson  of  Louis  XIV., 
the  Prince  de  Conli,  elected  King  of  Poland  in  1C97,  the 
Duke  de  Maine,  son  of  Louis  XIV.,  Ihe  beauliful  Marquise  de 
Tbianges,  sister  of  Madame  de  Monlespan,  Marshal  Yillars, 
and  the  Duke  de  St.  Simon,  aulhor  of  the  memoirs.  In  after 
times  the  ground-floor  was  parlly  occupied  by  the  Prince  de 
Condé,  who  commanded  tiie  army  of  emigranls  during  the 
Révolution;  and  the  lirst  floor  by  the  Dukes  of  Angoulême 
and  Berri,  sons  of  Gliarles  X.  Il  was  in  the  room  of  this 
storey,  immediately  adjoining  the  vestibule  of  Ihe  chapel,  that 
the  Cardinal  de  Rohan  was  arresled  for  the  affair  of  the  fa- 
mous  necklace  that  had  so  fatal  an  influence  on  Ihe  deslinies 
of  Marie  Antoinette  and  her  court.  The  suite  of  aparlmenls 
on  the  ground-floor,  fronling  the  gardens,  conlain  a  séries  of 
pictures  illuslraling  the  principal  events  of  the  hislory  of 
France  up  to  the  Révolution.  Behind  Ihem  a  slone  gallery, 
300  feet  la  lenglb»  holds  the  busts,  statues,  and  monumental 
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effigies  of  the  kings,  queens,  and  iHustrlotis  personagei  ot 
France  unUI  the  time  of  Louis  XV.  ;  one  of  Oie  chief  orna- 
ments  of  this  collection  being  the  admirable  statue  of  Joan  of 
Arc,  executed  by  the  late  lamenled  Princess  Marie  of  France, 
Duchess  Alexander  of  VTurtemburg  Over  this,  on  the  first 
floor,  another  gallery  contains  the  statues,  etc.,  of  person- 
âges  illustrions  in  the  earlier  times  of  the  monarchy  ;  while 
in  the  apartments  towards  the  gardens  the  suite  of  itlustra- 
tions  is  continued  up  to  1S30.  The  greaterpart  of  the  col- 
lection of  portraits,  medals,  etc.,  is  arranged  in  the  attic. 

Between  the  Salle  de  TOpéra  and  theChapel  is  a  new  build- 
ing, erected  by  King  Louis  Philippe,  but  which  is  not  yet 
opened  to  the  public.  The  ground-floor  comprises  the  Salh 
des  Croisades,  a  splendid  Gothic  gallery,  in  which  the  pictures 
relating  to  those  intcresting  perlods  are  to  be  arranged.  The 
ceilings  and  walls  are  charged  with  the  armoriai  bearings  of 
ail  the  French  knights  who  fought  in  the  Holy  Land,  and  on 
one  side  are  the  highly-valuable  oaken  doors  given  to  the 
Prince  de  Joinville  by  the  Prior  of  the  Order  of  St.  John  of  Jé- 
rusalem. On  this  floor  are  several  rooms  devoted  to  the  gêne- 
rai séries  of  marine  pictures.  On  the  first  floor  are  XheScUledê 
Constantine,  ihe  Gallery  of  the  reign  of  Louis  Philippe,  and 
two  saloons,  completing  the  séries  of  the  marine  collection. 

The  Chapel.— The  interior  of  this  édifice,  restored  by 
King  Louis  Philippe  to  ils  original  splendour,  affords  one  of 
the  most  magnificent  spectacles  that  is  to  be  wilnessed  at 
Versailles.  AU  the  grandeur  and  élégance  of  the  âge  of  Loins 
XIV.  are  concentra ted,  as  it  were,  in  this  single  spot;  and 
When  filled  with  a  brilliant  court,  the  monarch  al  ils  head, 
the  coup-d'œil  must  hâve  been  an  epitome  of  ail  that  was 
lofty  and  noble,  even  in  those  days  of  régal  greatness.  Louis 
XIV.,  Vfho  was  always  punctual  in  bis  religions  devotioœ» 
required  daily  attendance  at  mass  from  ail  bis  courtiers,  and 
founded  a  kind  of  chapter  of  21  missionary  priests  for  the  ser- 
vice of  this  Chapel.  Many  remarkable  religions  ceremonto 
wereperformed  wilhinit,  and  parlicularly  the  numerous  royal 
alliances  sanclioned  before  its  altar  ;  not  the  leàst  interesUng  of 
which  was  that  of  Louis  XVI.  and  Marie  Antoinette,  in  1769. 
The  internai  dimensions  are  114  feet  to  thè  altar,  60  feetln 
breadlh,  and  86  feet  in  height.  the  pavement  is  of  cosUy 
marbles  of  difl'erent  colours,  diVided  into  compartments,  and 
wrought  in  Mosaic  work  :  whilç  the  balifistrades  tit  tbe  ga^lerieff 
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afe  of  beàuUful  iDaii>le  and  gilded  bronie.  Tlie  vauUed  ceil- 
iûg  springing  from  a  rich  architrave  and  cornice»  above  lofty 
Corinthian  columns,  is  covered  with  briliiant  painlings^  by 
Antoine  Goypel,  Lafosse,  and  Jouvenet;  the  figures  over  tiie 
organ  and  galleries  are  by  the  BouHognes  and  Goypel.  The 
Cbapelof  ll^e  Virgin  should  nol  escape  noiice;  thepaintings 
in  it  being  ail  chefs-d'€suvre  of  the  younger  BouUogne  ;  and 
before  the  visiter  quits  the  gallery  he  should  notice  in  thé 
royal  pew  two  admirable  bas-reliefs,  the  Circumcision,  by 
Poiriet,  and  Christ  with  the  Doc  tors,  by  Coustou.  In  the  aisles 
beneath  the  galleries  are  seven  chapels,  or  altars,  ornamenled 
with  costly  marbles,  gilding,  pictures,  and  bronze  bas-reliefs, 
the  latter  of  which  are  peculiarly  worlhy  of  a  careful  in^ 
spection.  In  the  chapel  of  St.  Charles  Borromeo  is  a  bas-re- 
lief of  St.  Charles  imploring  God  to  stay  Uie  plague  of  Milan, 
by  Bouchardon.  In  that  of  St.  Louis  is  a  picture  of  St.  Louis 
dressing  the  wounded,  by  Jouvenet  ;  and  a  bas-relief  repre- 
senting  that  monarch  serving  the  poor  at  table,  by  Poiriel. 
In  that  of  Sle.  Victoire  is  a  most  beauliful  bas-relief  of  the 
martyrdom  of  that  saint.  The  high  allar  is  exceedingly 
grand,  with  marblc  statues  of  Louis  Xlll.  and  Louis  XIV.,  one 
on  either  side,  offering  thelr  crown  to  the  Virgin  ;  the  organ 
is  considéred  as  one  of  the  finest  in  France.  During  the  whole 
of  the  Révolution  this  Ghapel  remained  almost  uninjured. 

The  Salle  de  l'Opéra.— 41  the  oppoi>ite  exlremity  of  the 
northern  wing  the  Théâtre  is  approached  by  a  new  slaircase, 
constructed  by  his  présent  Majesly.  Ils  length  is  144  feel, 
divided  into  two  equal  parts  by  the  curtain;  its  breadth  60 
feet,  and  its  height  ôO  feet;  14  lonic  columns,  fluted  and  gilt, 
divide  the  boxes  into  12  balconies,  the  balustrades  of  which, 
as  well  as  ail  the  ornaments,  are  richly  gill.  The  otiier  déco- 
rations of  this  théâtre  are  iu  crimson  and  gold,  with  a  profu- 
sion of  looking-glasses  and  chandeliers.  The  ceiiing  is  by 
Durameau.  Of  the  grand  fêtes  given  within  it,  the  Ûrst  was 
for  the  marriage  of  Louis  XVI.  ;  the  next  for  the  birth  of  his 
son;  the  third  for  the  ill-judged  banquet  of  the  Gardes  du 
Corps,  in  1789;  and  the  laston  the  grand  inauguration  of  the 
Historical  Muséum,  ]7th  May,  1837.  On  the  Ûrst  of  thèse 
occasions  it  was  lighled  up  with  10,000  wax  candies;  and  the 
expense,  whenever  a  grand  opéra  wasperformed  in  it,  is  said 
to  liave  been  upwards  of  100,000  frs. 

The  Gardens  and  Pare.-— The  former  no  longer  contain 
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ibe  trèeè  that  wèk'e  origimlly  plàated  by  Louis  XIT.  ;  tlMgrttrere 
destroyed  in  1775,  by  order  of  Louis  XYI.,  and  those  whfeh 
now  exist  in  tliem  date  from  ttiat  i\mt,    Tfae  stranger  is  ast»- 
Bished  net  less  by  the  Tarielyand  slrildng  effect  of  tbe  planta- 
tion^ and  waters  than  by  tbe  immense  namt>er  and  t>eauty  oC 
tbe  statues,  groupes,  and  vases  with  wbicb  they  arpdecorated. 
— ^The  Terrasse  du  Château  bas  four  ine  bronze  statues,  afler 
tbe  antique,  by  Keller,  namely  Silenus,  Antinous,  Apollo, 
and  Bacchus.    At  tbe  angles  are  two  t>eautiful  vases  in  while 
marble,  omamented  wilb  bas-relieCs.-— The  Partem  â^Em 
contains  two  oblong  basins,  upon  the  borders  of  which  re* 
pose  twenty-four  magnificent  groups,  in  bronze,  vîz.,  eiglit 
nymphs,  eight  groups  of  children,  and  tbe-  four  principal 
rivers  of  France  with  Iheir  tributary  streams.    Thèse  are  tèe 
Garonne  and  the  Dordogne,  the  Seine  and  Marne,  the  Rhône 
and  the  Saône,  and  the  Loire  and  the  Loiret.    The  groups  of 
children  were  cast  by  Aubry  and  Roger,  and  the  other  figures 
by  Keller.     From  tbe  centre  of  eaoh  basin  rise  jets  d'eam, 
which  form  a  fountain  in  the  shape  of  a  basket.    At  tbe  two 
angles  of  the  terrace,  opposite  the  front  of  the  palace,  are  two 
fountams,  adorned  with  groups  of  animais  in  bronze,  cast  hj 
Keller. — The  Parterre  du  Midi  extends  in  front  of  the  southen 
wing  of  the  palace,  and  contains  two  circular  bashis  of  wliitt 
marble,  surrounded  by  grass-plats.    This  terrace  is  s^a- 
rated  from  the  Parterre  d'Eau  by  a  wall  level  with  tfae  latt«r, 
upon  which  are  placed  twetve  beàutiful  vases  in  bronze,  cast 
by  Duval.    In  the  centre  is  a  flight  of  white  marble  steps,  or- 
namented  on  each  side  by  a  sphUix  in  white  marble,  sur- 
moùnted  by  a  child  in  bironze.— The  Orangerie^  situated  below 
tbe  Parterre  du  Midi,  is  bounded  on  each  side  by  an  immense 
flight  of  103  steps  leading  to  an  iron  gâte  on  the  road  ta 
Brest.    The  piers  of  thèse  gâtes  are  crowned  by  greo^  fai 
stone,  and  the  green-houses,  constructed  after  Uie  designs  of 
Mansard,  extend  on  three  sides,  forming  a  splendid  structure 
omamented  with  Tuscan  architecture.  Hère  the  orange-4rees 
pomegranate-trees,  etc.,  are  preserved  diuring  the  winter, 
whiist  in  the  summer  they  flourish  in  the  open  atr>in  ^ 
walks  of  Ihe  Orangery,  and  other  parts  of  the  garden.    In  tbt 
midstof  the  principal  green-house,  opposite  the  entranee,  isa 
fine  colossal  sUtneof  Louis  Xiy.,byDesjardiiis.   One  of  tbe 
orange-trees  possesses  an  tûstorfcal  eharacter.    It  was  con- 
temporary  with  François  I.,  and  formed  a  part  of  the  c«ifls^ 
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eated  property  of  the  Connétable  dé  Boiurbon,  whence  it  is 
called  le  Grand  Bourbon.  It  was  produced  from  s«6d  in  1421, 
and,  after  Hving  under  12  reigns,  does  not  seem  ta  be  near  the 
^ad.of  Us  long  career.  The  ground  in  front  of  the  Orangery 
is  divided  into  flower-beds,  wilh  a  basin  and  fountain  in  the 
centre. — ^ïhe  Parterre  du  Nord  is  in  front  of  the  northern 
wing  of  the  palace,  and  is  separated  from  the  Parterre  d'Eau 
hy  a  wall  crowned  with  H  bronze  vases,  cast  by  Duval.  It  is 
in  the  form  of  a  liorse-shoe,  and  is  approacfaed  by  a  fligbt  of 
steps  in  white  marble.  At  the  angles  of  the  Iiorse-shoe,  near 
the  steps,  are  two  fine  vases  of  Egyptian  marble,  and  on  the 
sides  of  the  steps  two  statues  copied  from  the  antique  :  the  one 
Uie  knife-grinder,  by  Fognint,  and  the  other.  Venus,  by  Goyse- 
vox.  This  terrace  is  laid  out  in  flower-beds,  and  ornamented 
wUh  the  two  basins  des  Couronnes  and  tliat  de  la  Pyramide, 
Tlie  former  dérive  their  name  from  two  groups  of  Tritons  and 
Syrens  supportmg  crowns  of  laurel,  from  the  midst  of  which 
issue  columns  of  water.  The  bassin  de  la  Pyramide  consists 
of  four  round  basins  that  rise  one  above  another  in  a  pyra- 
naidalform.  The  figures  are  in  lead,  those  of  the  ftrst  two  basins 
by  Lehongre,  and  those  of  the  third  by  Girardon.  Along  the 
bedge  which  bounds  this  parterre  on  the  north  are  eight  sta*- 
tues  in  white  marble.  Below  the  bassin  de  la  Pyramide  are 
the  Baths  of  Diana,  a  small  Square  basin,  of  which  one  side  is 
ornamented  wilh  bas-reHefis  in  lead,  by  Girardon;  represent- 
îDg,  in  the  centre,  the  Nymplis  of  Diana  at  the  batli,  and  at 
each  extremity  a  river. — The  Allée  <tEau,  in  front  of  the 
bathsof  Diana,  leads  to  the  two  basins  du  Dragon  and  de  Nep- 
tune, between  two  long  and  narrow  grass-plats,  in  each  of 
which  are  seven  groups  of  children  in  bronze,  in  the  midst  of 
white  marble  basins  separated  by  yew-trees.  Each  group 
forms  a  kind  of  tripod  supporting  a  second  basin  of  Langue- 
doc marble,  from  the  centre  of  which  the  water  rises  and  faits 
from  the  edges  into  the  basin  below.  On  the  sides  of  the  ave- 
nue lie  the  grèves,  called  Bosquets  de  V Arc  de  Triomphe  and 
des  Trois  Couronnes  y  which  formerly  possessed  many  works 
of  art,  but  now  retain  little  of  thefr  ancient  magnificence. 
Al  the  extremity  of  Ihe  avenue  is  a  semicircle  formed  by  a 
hedge,  in  front  of  whicli  are  eight  groups  similar  to  Ihose  in 
the  avenue,  forming  a  total  number  of  22.— The  Bassin  du 
Ih'ogon  dérives  its  name  from  the  dragon  or  serpent  Python, 
^uiTOUDded  by  four  dolphins  and  the«ame  number  of  swans. 
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The  oiily  part  thaï  now  renains  is  Ihe  grand  jet  ^eau,  that 
issues  from  the  dragon's  moath.— The  Bassin  de  JVeptuneïs 
tbe  most  splendid  of  aU  Ihe  ToimUins  at  Versailles.  Upon  Ihe 
opper  border  are  placed  22  large  vases  in  lead  omamented 
with  bas-relie{s.  A^inst  the  side  are  Ihree  immense  groups 
in  lead.  That  in  tbe  centre,  by  Adam  senior,  represents  Nep- 
tone  and  Amphitrile  seated  in  a  Tast  sbell  and  accompanied  bj 
nymphs,  tritons,  and  seanoMmsters.  Tbe  group  on  the  east 
is  Proleus,  bj  Bouchardon;  and  that  on  the  west,  Oceae 
restin^  upon  a  sea^micom,  by  Lemoine.  At  the  angles  re- 
pose upon  pedeslals  two  colossal  dragcms  siirmounted  bj 
Cupids,  bj  Bouchardon.  Thèse  five  groups,  especially  Uial  ii 
the  centre,  Ihrow  forth  a  déluge  of  water,  which  is  stiU  aog^ 
mrated  bj  grand  JelscTeati  in  différent  parts  of  the  basin,  ami 
from  the  vases.  From  the  Bassin  de  Neptune  we  retum  to 
the  Parterre  d'Eau  by  the  avenues  des  Trois  Fontaines  aod 
des  Ifs,  which  are  in  the  same  line.  Tbe  former  présents  oo 
Works  of  art;  the  latter  is  omamenled  with  14  white  marble 
vases  and  5  statues. — ^The  Parterre  de  Latone  lies  betweei 
the  Parterre  dEau  and  the  AlUe  du  Tapis  Fert,  On  tbe 
right  and  left  are  declivities  which  form  a  road  in  the  shape 
of  a  horse-shoe,  sidrted  by  yew-treesand  bounded  by  a  hedge, 
along  which  are  ranged  statues  and  groups  in  marble.  6e- 
tween  the  two  declivities  just  described,  is  a  magnificeat 
llight  of  steps  leading  from  the  Parterre  d'Eau  to  that  de  L»- 
tone,  at  the  top  of  which  are  two  fine  vases  of  white  marUe 
omamented  with  the  sun,  the  emblem  of  Louis  XIV.  Thèse 
steps  lead  to  a  semicircular  terrace  before  the  Bassin  de  La- 
tone, and  extend,  by  two  smaller  flights,  lo  a  lower  terrace 
in  which  this  élégant  basin  is  siluated.  Thèse  steps  are  or- 
namented  with  12  beantiful  vases,  enriched  with  bas-reliefe. 
The  Bassin  de  Latone  présents  five  circular  tables,  which 
rise  one  above  another  in  the  form  of  a  pyramid,  surmounted 
by  a  group  of  Latona  with  Apollo  and  Diana,  by  Marsy.  Tbe 
goddess  implores  the  vengeance  of  Jupiter  against  the  pea- 
sants  of  Lybia,  who  refused  her  water,  and  the  peasaots 
aiready  melamorpbosed,  some  half,  and  others  entirely,  into 
frogs  or  tortoises,  are  placed  on  the  edge  of  the  differeit 
tables,  and  throw  forth  water  upon  Latona  in  every  diredioii, 
tbusforminj  li<(uid  arches  of  Ihe  fincsl  effecL  Tlie  tables 
are  of  red  marhie,  the  group  of  wbile  marble,  and  the  ffogs 
and  lorloiee?  of  lead.    On  ca'^h  5ide  of  the  pyramid,  a  coluvi 
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of  water  rises  30  feet  and  falls  into  the  basin.  Beyond  are 
two  flower-gardens,  each  of  which  bas  a  small  basin  with 
a  fountain  adorned  with  two  figures,  partly  metamorpliosed, 
to  correspond  witb  the  fountain  of  Latona. — The  Allée  du 
Tapis  f^ert  dérives  its  name  from  a  fine  grass-plat  which 
extends  the  whole  length  from  the  Parterre  de  Latone  to 
the  Bassin  d'ÂpolIon.  It  is  ornamented  with  12  statues  and 
12  beautiful  vases  in  white  marble.— The  Bassin  d'Apollon, 
which  is  the  largest  in  the  park  exeept  that  of  Neptune,  is 
situated  at  the  extremity  of  the  Allée  du  Tapis  Vert.  The 
God  of  Day  is  seen  issuing  from  the  waters  in  a  chariot  drawn 
by  four  horses,  and  surrounded  by  tritons,  dolphins,  and 
sea-monsters.  Beyond  is  the  grand  canal,  186  feet  wide  by 
4,674  in  length  ;  it  bas  two  arms,  together  about  3,000  feet  in 
length.  We  now  return  towards  the  palace,  taking  the  ave- 
nues on  the  right,  and  corne  to  the  Bassins  de  l'hiver  et  de 
¥  Automne.  That  of  WinterrepresentsSaturn  recliningamidst 
chiidren,  playing  with  fish,  crabs,  and  stiells.  This  group  is 
by  Girardon.  That  of  Autumn,  by  Marsy,  présents  Bacchus 
recliningupon  grapes,  and  surrounded  by  infant  satyrs.—The 
Jardin  du  Roi,  near  tlie  Bassin  d'Hiver,  on  the  right,  is  laid 
out  with  much  tasle  and  judgment.— Ui  front  of  the  enlrance 
to  the  Jardin  du  Boi  lies  the  Bassin  du  Miroir,  thus  called 
from  ils  resemblance  to  a  looking-glass;  two  columns  of 
water  rise  from  the  midst.  The  Bosquet  de  la  Reine  is  a 
delightful  enclosed  grove,  which  can  only  be  entered  with  a 
cicérone  of  tlie  park,  and  contains  a  great  number  of  foreign 
trees  and  plants.  In  the  centre  is  a  superb  granité  vase  and 
four  pitchers  in  bronze  of  an  antique  form. — The  Bosquet  de 
la  Salle  de  Bal,  situated  near  the  foregoing,  istiius  called  from 
balls  formerly  given  there  by  the  court  in  summer.— The 
Quinconce  duMidi,  near  the  Salle  (le  Bal,  to  the  north-wesl, 
is  ornamenied  with  eight  termini,  of  which  four  are  round  a 
grass-plat  in  the  middie,  and  the  other  four  beneath  the 
chestnut  trees  thalshade  it.— The  Bosquet  de  la  Colonnade, 
âta  short  distance  from  the  QMinconce,  is  an  enclosed  grove, 
conlaining  a  magniflcent  rotunda,  composed  of  32  marble 
columns  and  pilasters  of  the  lonic  order,  united  by  arches 
supporting  a  comice  wilh  white  marble  vases.  Under  each 
arcade  are  marble  basins  with  founlains,  and  in  the  mid- 
die is  a  fine  groupe  of  tlie  Bape  of  Proserpine,  by  Girardon. 

--Bassins  du  Printemps  et  de  VÉté.    We  now.  cross  Ihe 
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AUée  du  Tapis  Vert,  aad  direct  our  course  throu^  tbc 
avenues  on  tbe  side  opposite  to  tbal  which  we  bave  just 
led.  The  fountains  of  Spring  and  Sununer  are  situated 
in  the  first  long  avenue  parallel  to  Ihe  Tapis  Vert.  Spiia^ 
is  represented  by  Flora,  baving  before  ber  a  ba^cet  of 
flowers,  and  surrounded.by  ciûldren  who  hold  garlands  and 
wrealbs.  Summer  appears  under  the  figure  of  Ceres,  bavifii 
a  sickle  in  ber  hand,  recUning  ainong  wheat  sbeaves,  and 
encircled  by  children. — ^The  Bosquet  des  Dames  dérives  ils 
name  from  two  small  rotundas  crowned  with  dômes,  vrhich 
were  demolisbed  in  1&20.  In  the  centre  is  an  ectagonal 
basin  surrounded  by  a  balustrade  in  marble.  fai  tlie  top  of 
the  balustrade  is  scooped  a  small  chaanel,  in  which  wal^ 
flows  and  escapes  from  distance  to  distance  by  ^lells.  In  tbe 
centre  an  immense  colunm  of  water  rises  to  the  heigbt  of  70 
feet.  Above  and  around  extendsa  terrace,  bouiMled  by  a 
second  balustrade  of  marble,  of  which  thepHnth  and  pilasteis 
are  covered  with  44  bas-relie£s  of  anei«nt  and  mod^n  aras 
employed  by  tbe  différent  nations  of  Europe,  «secuted  1^ 
Girardon,  Maialine,  and  Guérm.  In  tlûs  enclosure  are  eig^ 
statues  of  white  marble. — Bosêin  d'Eneelade,  A  tnaagidar 
space  opposite  tbe  Bosquet  des  Dômes  contains  tlûs  fbunlaia, 
which  is  circular  and  surrounded  by  trees.  The  centre  is 
occupied  by  a  mass  of  rocks,  beneath  which  EOiceladus  tte 
Giant  is  struggMng  for  liberty,  and  sUll  endeavouring  to  huri 
rocks  at  Jove.  Tbe  figure,  from  whose  mouth  a  colimm  of 
water  rises  to  the  height  of  60  feet,  was.  executed  by  Marsy. 
Water  also  issues  from  bis  hand  and  from  a  part  oC  t^  rocks. 
—The  Quinconce  dM  Nord  corresponds  with  that  of  tte 
south,  and  is  adorned  wilh  a  lar^  vase  and  etght  termm 
in  white  marble.— JBo«^ni0i  des  Bains  â^Apoium»  Upca 
leaving  the  Quinconce  by  the  principal  avenue  lo  tbe  east, 
we  see  on  the  left  an  iron  gâte  which  leads  to  the  raost  agree- 
able  enclosedgrove  in  the  park,  where  every  thing  is  naturid. 
An  enormous  rock,  of  the  most  picturesque  fonn  and  impos- 
ing  mass,  produces  a  complète  iUusion.  In  tbe  mi<tet  a 
grotto  leads  to  the  palace  of  Tbetis,  whose  nymphs  vt 
eagerly  serving  Apollo  at  the  moment  when  he  cornes  to  re- 
pose in  the  arms  of  the  goddess  afler  the  fatigue  of  the  day. 
Two  of  them  are.  preparing  to  wash  bis  foet,  a  third  is  poiu^ 
ing  water  for  him  into  a  basin,  and  three  others  sland  be- 
hind  him,  one  of  whom  isdressing  bis  hair,and  Ibetwo  othen 
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holdtag  vessels  with  perfumes.  Apolio  a^  the  fifgt  three 
nymphs  are  chefs-d'œuvre  of  Girardon;  the  three  Others 
are  hy  Begnaudin.  On  the  right  and  left  of  this  magni- 
ficent  group  are  Iwo  others,  the  former  by  Guérin,  and  the 
latter  by  Marsy.  They  both  represent  the  horses  of  tlie  Sun 
walered  by  tritons.  Thèse  three  groiips  in  white  marble 
form  the  most  perfect  ensemble  of  sculpture  possessed  by  Ver- 
sailles. Sheets  and  torrents  of  water,  which  escape  from  dif- 
férent parts  of  the  rock  and  form  a  lake  at  ils  foot,  add  to  the 
wildness  of  the  scène.  This  fountain  alone  is  said  to  hâve 
cost  1,500,000  fr.— In  descending  this  part  of  the  garden, 
from  east  to  west,  we  find  the  Rond  f^ert^  a  circular  bowling- 
^een  surrounded  by  a  hedge,  in  which  are  four  verdant 
niches,  with  statues  after  the  antique.— The  Bassin  des  En- 
fans,  placed  at  the  fourth  angle  of  the  Rond  Vert,  is  déco- 
rated  with  a  group  of  six  children,  in  lead,  who  are  playing 
in  a  small  island  which  occupies  the  centre.  Two  others  are 
stvimming  with  remarl^able  grâce.  From  the  midst  of  the  is- 
land a  column  of  water  rises  to  the  height  of  48  feet.— Conti- 
nuing  our  course  from  east  to  west,  we  enter  the  Salle  de 
V  Etoile  y  so  called  because  ils  three  avenues,  crossing  each 
other,  form  six  rodtt. — Bassin  de  VObélisque,  The  avenue 
tbat  traverses  the  étoile  leads  to  this  fountain.  The  water 
issues  from  reeds  round  a  column  of  water  in  the  centre,  and 
falls  into  an  upper  basin,  from  which  il.descends  into  a  lower 
'  one  by  a  numl)er  of  steps  forming  as  many  cascades.— We 
âhould  not  omit  to  remark,  that  many  of  the  foimtains  présent 
in  gênerai  a  poor  appearance,  except  when  the  waters  play, 
-!^hich  only  takes  place  in  summer.  They  are  distinguished 
by  the  names  of  the  Grandes  Eatix  and  the  Petites  Eaux, 
The  latter  play  on  the  first  Sunday  of  the  month  ;  but  the 
former  are  to  be  seen  only  on  certain  privileged  days,  which 
are  always  announced  by  the  journals.  The  Grandes  Eaux 
are  still  an  exceedingly  fine  sight  ;  and  in  the  time  of  Louis 
XTV.  miist  hâve  been  something  far  beyond  modem  ideas  of 
magnificence:  their  cost  is  said  to  be  from  8  to  1 0^000  fr. 
every  lime  that  they  play.  As  the  Grandes  Eaux  do  not 
sA\  play  at  once,  but  one  at  a  time  in  succession,  the  vi- 
fiitOT  would  do  well  not  to  follow,  upon  such  occasions,  the 
roethodical  order  of  the  above  description,  but  to  watch  the 
lïtôvement  of  the  crowd,  and  follow  it  from  basin  to  basin  to 
that  of  Neptune,  which  is  always  the  last.    Upon  thèse  occa- 
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ûoas,  tlie  muHitudé  of  Parisians  and  slrangers  attracted  ta 
Versailles  is  very  great. 

Le  Grand  Trianon  is  a  royal  mansion,  built  hy  Louis  XIY. 
for  Mme.  de  Maintenon,  at  one  extremity  of  the  Park  of  Ver- 
sailles, afler  the  designs  of  Jules  Hardouin  Mansard .   It  is  in  the 
Italian  style,  consisting  of  only  one  storey,  and  composed  of 
two  wings,  united  by  a  long  gailery,  which  is  pierced  by 
seven  arcades,  and  is  fronted  with  magnificenl  columns  and 
coupled  pilaslers  in  Languedoc  marble  of  tbelonic  order.  The 
wings  are  decoraled  in  a  similar  manner;  and  also  the  inte- 
rior  of  the  gallery.    In  the  lefl  wing  are  the  apartmenls  of 
the  queen  ;  in  the  right,  those  of  the  king.    Tlie  former  are, 
in  gênerai,  wainscoted  and  painted  in  white  ;  Uie  latter  are 
much  more  riclily  and  variously  decorated.    Tlie  apartments 
are  remarkable,  chiefly  for  the  objects  of  art  they  contain, 
the  most  interesting  of  which  are  some  valuable  portraits  of 
Maria  Lcczinska  of  Poland,  queen  of  Louis  XV.,  of  Maria 
Theresa,  of  Marie  Antoinette,  Louis  XV.,  etc.    The  Grande 
Galerie  is  a  fine  room,  160  feet  long,  full  of  very  remarkable 
painlings  and  precious  vases,  with  other  curions  objects. 
The  paintings  are  mostly  by  arlisls  of  the  lime  of  Louis  XTV., 
and  comprise  good  spécimens  of  Mignard,  Goypel,  Boullogne, 
Van  Spaendonck,  etc.    In  one  of  the  apartments  are  two 
splendid  candelabras,  and  a  circular  table  formed  of  green 
malachite  and  or  moltt,  which  were  présented  to  Napoléon  by 
the  Emperor  Alexander,  on  the  occasion  of  the  treaty  of 
Tilsit,  and  arc  quile  unique.    The  private  apartments  of  the 
king  were  also  those  of  Napoléon,  and  are  plainly  furnished. 
The  garden  of  the  Grand  Trianon  is  laid  oui  in  a  style  similar 
to  that  of  Versailles,  and  contains  several  fine  fountains,  the 
ohiefof  which  is  the  cascade  of  Languedoc,  in  Garrara  marble. 
There  are  many  excellent  pièces  of  sculpture  in  various  parts, 
and  among  Ihem  two  portraits  of  Louis  XV.,  and  Maria  Lee-- 
zinska,  under  the  form  of  allegorical  figures,  byGoustou.    The 
back  part  of  the  ground  is  laid  oui  in  groves  resembling  laby- 
rinths.     The  Grand  Trianon  was  always  a  favourite  reà- 
dence  of  Louis  XIV.,  Louis  XV.,  and  Louis  XVI.,  as  it  was  a 
retreat  from  the  pomp  and  parade  of  Versailles.    Napoléon 
also  frequenlly  passed  several  days  logether  at  the  Trianon, 
and  had  a  direct  road  made  to  il  from  St.  Gloud.    Admission 
is  granted  to  foreigners  (with  passports)  without  aoy  diffi- 
culty. 
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Le  Petit  Trianok,  sîtuated  at  one  of  the  extremîties  of 
ihe  garden  of  theGrand  Trianon,  forms  a  pavilion  72  feet  square. 
It  consists  of  a  ground  floor  and  two  storeys,  decorated  wilh 
fluled  Corinthian  columns  and  pilasters  crowned  by  a  balus- 
trade, formerly  surmounted  by  vases  and  groups.  The  inte- 
rior  is  adomed  in  the  mosl  délicate  style.  The  mosl  remark- 
ablerooms  are  the  queen's  boudoir,  tlie  walls  of  which  are 
omamented  with  arabesques  ;  and  her  bed-room  hung  wilh 
biue  silk,and  conlaining  a  bed  thedrapery  of  which  is  muslin 
embroidered  wilh  gold,  formerly  used  by  the  empress  Maria 
Louisa.  The  garden,  which  is  very  beautiful,  is  laid  oui  in 
tlie  English  style,  and  contains  some  choice  plants  and  trees. 
It  is  extensive,  and  bas  a  fine  pièce  of  water,  on  the  banks  of 
which  is  a  Swiss  village,  erected  by  Marie  Antoinette.  In  an- 
other  part  of  the  garden  is  a  little  théâtre  of  the  mosl  élégant 
design,  formerly  used  by  the  Court,  and  which  should  be  par- 
fîcularly  asked  for  by  the  visitor,  since  it  is  exceedingly  well 
worthyof  being  seen,  and  almost  always  omilted  to  be  shown 
by  the  guides.  The  house  was  built  for  Mme.  Dubarri,  by 
Louis  XV.,  who  was  there  when  he  was  attacked  by  the  con- 
tagions disease  of  which  he  died.  Louis  XYI.  gave  il  to  bis 
queen,  and  il  was  under  her  tastefui  directions  thaï  the  gar- 
dens  were  made  what  they  now  are.  For  admission  foreigners 
iiave  only  to  apply  with  passports  at  the  gale. 

The  TowN  OF  Versailles  is  divided  inlo  the  quarter  of 
Notre  Dame,  to  the  nortli  of  the  Avenue  de  Paris,  and  the 
quarter  of  St.  Louis,  to  the  south.  The  only  remarkable 
buildings  in  the  former  are  the  church  of  Notre  Dame,  built 
by  Mansard  in  1G84;  the  Boyal  Collège  of  Versailles,  erected 
in  1766  by  Queen  Maria  Leczinska,  and  conlaining  a  good 
cabinet  of  natural  history;  a  villa  formerly  belonging  to 
Madame  Elizabelh,  sister  of  Louis  XVL  ;  and  a  small  théâtre 
adjoining  the  palace.  In  this  quarter  is  situated  the  market- 
place  ;  and  on  the  Place  Hoche  is  a  bronze  statue  of  thaï  Gene- 
ral, who  was  a  native  of  this  town.  Hère,  too,  is  a  small 
English  chapel,  in  which  service  is  regularly  performed  by  a 
dergyman  of  the  Ëstablisbed  Church  of  England.  The  quar- 
ter of  St.  Louis  contains  the  Cathedral  Church  dedicated  to 
the  saroe  saint,  built  by  the  last  of  the  Mansards,  in  1743. 
Afler  the  church  of  St.  Louis,  the  most  remarkable  édifice  in 
Versailles  is  the  immense  building  on  the  lefl  of  the  palace, 
called  k  Grand  Conmm,    It  is  iMbfttantiaUy  buiU  of  brick 
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round  a  square  court,  and  conftains  1,000  room&,  in  whicfa  not 
fewer  Ihan  3,000  persons  were  lodged  when  the  Court  resided 
at  Versailles.  Having  been  converted  into  a  manufactory  of 
arms  in  1795,  ttie  entrance  was  decorated  wilh  clusters  of 
arms  aod  trophies  in  relief.  Tbis  oianufactory  attaûied  tbe 
grealestcelebrity,  and  supplied  tbe  Frencb  army  annualljr  ^ith 
50,000  muskets;  but  in  1815  it  was  stripped  and  destroyed 
hj  tbe  Prussians.'  Near  le  Grand  Commun  is  tbe  public 
librarj,  establisbed  in  the  buildbig  formerly  called  tbe  Hôtd 
des  jiffairet  Étrangères,  It  contains  nearly  50,000  volumes, 
most  of  Ibem  cboice  éditions  proceeding  from  tbe  libraries  of 
Louis  XVI.  and  tbe  Count  de  Provence,  sCherwards  Louis  XVIII. 
It  is  open  to  tbe  public  daily  from  9  to  3  o'clock,  except 
Sundays  and  festivals.  To  tbe  library  is  attacbed  a  small 
muséum.  Tbe  Hôtel  de  la  Guerre,  contiguous  to  the  above, 
is  remarkable  as  the  place  wbere  tlie  vast  military  plans 
wbich  rendered  France  so  powerfui  under  Louis  XIV.  were  dis- 
cussed  and  resolved  on.  In  the  Rue  SI.  François  is  the  famous 
tennis-court  celebrated  for  tbe  oatli  taken  by  the  National 
Assembly,  which  was  tbe  signal  of  tbe  Révolution.  South  of 
tbe  town  and  tbe  palace  is  a  vast  sbeet  of  water,  called  Pièce 
des  Suisses,  from  its  havmg  been  formed  by  tbe  Swiss  guards 
of  Louis  XIV.  It  is  bordered  wilh  grass-piats,  and  is  2,100 
feet  in  length  by  720  in  breadtb.  To  the  east  of  the  Pièce 
des  Suisses,  which  the  route  de  Brest  séparâtes  from  tbe  park^ 
is  the  potager,  or  fruit  and  kitchen  garden,  of  tbe  palace,^  2S 
acres  in  extent,  and  formed  into  divisions  by  terraces  and 
walls.  Contiguous  to  the  potager  is  the  beautifui  and  pic- 
turesque  EngUsh  garden  of  the  Hôtel  Le  Tellier,  formed  by 
tbe  Count  de  Provence,  afterwards  Louis  XVIII.,  but  now  be- 
longing  to  a  priva  te  individual.  A  considérable  number  of 
foreigners,  including  many  Ënglish  familles,  havechosen  Ver- 
sailles for  their  résidence.  (1)  The  ai.*  is  salubrious,  but 
colder  than  at  Paris.  The  streets  are  mostly  wide  and  clean, 
and  in  the  summer  nothing  can  be  more  delightful  than  its 

(1)  Among  the  différent  hôtels  established  at  Versailles,  the  ^  H6tel 
des  Réservoirs  "  Is  the  itrst  not  only  for  its  slze  and  comfort,  but  ils* 
for  its  situation,  adjoining  the  Palace,  and  having  a  direct  entrance 
into  the  gardens.  The  arrangements  for  families  and  gentlemen  are  OB 
the  same  pian  as  those  of  Meurlce's  Hôtel  in  Paris.  There  are  several 
private  rooms,  and  a  spaclous  coffee-room  for  the  accommodation  of 
the  dally  visitoi*s.  Besides  that establishment,  M.  Duboux,  the  propriété, 
bas  lately  fltted  up,  exactly  opposite,  an  extensive  mansion  for  the  ac- 
commodation of  families  wlshingto  make  a  stay.  InCormaUon  of  every 
kfnd  afforded.   Englisb  is  spoken. 
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mimerous  ^]k&  ;  but  in  the  winter,  th&streete,  avenues,  and 
boulevards  are  deserted  and  melancholy.  The  town  possesBea 
a  few  manufactories,  and  bas  three  annual  fairs. 

VILLEJUIF— a  village  one  league  south  of  Paris,  deligbt- 
fally  situated  on  in  eminence.  From  near  the  obelisk  erected 
to  indicate  the  méridional  line,  in  the  construction  of  the 
Carte  de  Cassinl,  is  a  most  magnificent  vievir  of  Paris.  It  is  a 
dépôt  of  milk  for  the  supply  of  the  capital. 

YINCENNES— is  a  village  about  a  league  east  of  Paris,  ce- 
lebrated  for  the  château  and  forest  which  bave  existed  hère 
firom  the  year  li37.  At  that  time  Louis  le  Jeune  built  a 
Gountry-seat  hère  ;  and  more  than  a  century  later  St.  Louis 
used  frequently  to  réside  in  it,  and  to  administer  justice,  as  it 
is  said,  under  an  oak  in  the  forest.  In  1337,  Philippe  de 
Valois  demolished  the  ancient  buildUig,  and  laid  the  founda- 
tions  of  that  which  still  exists,  and  which  was  completed  by 
his  royal  successors.  Henry  V.,  King  of  England,  died  at 
Vlncennes,  1422.  Louis  XI.  enlarged  and  embellisbed  the 
château,  which  he  made  his  favourite  résidence.  It  was  in 
tbe  reign  of  that  cruel  and  superstitions  prince,  about  the  year 
1472,  that  the  donjon  of  Vincennes  became  a  state  prison, 
Charles  IX.  died  hère  in  1574.  In  the  reign  of  Louis  XIII., 
Marie  de  Medicis,  his  mother,  built  the  magniflcent  gallery, 
and  Louis  Xin.  commenced  the  two  large  buildings  to  the 
south,  which  werefinished  by  Louis  XIV.  In  1661,  Cardinal 
Mazarin  died  at  Vincennes.  The  Duke  of  Orléans,  when 
régent  of  the  kingdom,  continued  to  live  in  the  Palais  Royal  ; 
and  in  order  to  hâve  the  young  king,  Louis  XV.,  near  him,  he 
fixed  his  majesty's  résidence,  in  the  first  year  of  his  reign 
(1715),  at  Vincennes  instead  of  Versailles,  till  the  palace  of  the 
Tuileries  could  be  prepared  for  him.  After  that  period  the 
casUe  was  used  as  a  state  prison,  and  the  celebrated  Mirabeau 
was  confined  in  it  from  1777  to  1780.  In  1804,  the  unfor- 
tunate  Duked'Enghien,  liavingbeen  arrested  in  Germany,  was 
shot  hère  by  order  of  Napoléon,  on  the  20th  March,  and  was 
buried  in  the  southern  ditch  of  the  castle.  His  body  was  dis 
interred  in  181 6,  and  placed  under  a  magniflcent  monumeni 
erected  to  his  memory  in  the  chapel.  Prince  Polignac  and 
the  ottier  ministers  of  Charles  X.  were  for  some  short  space 
confined  hère  after  the  Révolution  of  1830.  The  château 
forms  a  parallelogram  of  large  dimensions  ;  round  it  were 
formerly  nine  towers,  of  which  eight  were  demolished  to  the 
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lefd  ef  Ibe  wall«  ia  iSiS.  That  wlMi  vemtiBs,  etfed  Uie 
Tomr  de  VHorlogey  is  a  lofty  square  tower  wbich  fomis  tbe 
entrance.  The  do^joa  or  keep  is  a  delacbed  IraîldMig  ea  tlie 
side  towards  Paris,  and  is  highty  werthy  of  the  atieiiti<m  of 
the  antiquary.  The  chapel,  called  la  Samâte  Chapelle^  is  a 
fise  baîMing  of  the  i64h  century.  It  is  one  of  the  latest  ^»eci- 
mens  of  pointed  architecture  remainiiig  in  France,  and  îs  a 
curions  instance  of  the  imitation  and  adaptation  of  the  discord- 
ant piârts  of  preceding  styles.  The  plan  of  it  dosely  resembles 
ttiat  of  the  Sainte  GhapeUe  of  Paris;  the  mterior  is  light  and 
remarkabte  for  Ihe  stained  glass  of  its  Windows,  executed  by 
Jean  Ck>usin,  in  which  the  deyice  of  Henry  II.,  ttte  leUer  H, 
with  the  crescent  for  his  mistress,  Diana  of  Poitiers,  bespeaks 
the  period  of  their  exécution.  The  monuia^it  of  the  Duke 
d'Ënghien  consfêts  of  a  group  of  three  aUegorical  figures 
surroimding  the  Duke,  and,  being  formed  of  very  fine  white 
marMe,  produces  a  grand  eflèct.  Upon  the  base  is  an  appro- 
priate  anid  weU-composed  Latin  inscription.  A  solemn  service 
iMed  to  be  annually  oelebraled  hère  during  the  Restoration, 
for  the  repose  of  the  Duke's  soûl  ;  but  stnce  1830,  mass  has  no 
longer  been  said  in  the  chapel.  The  altar  and  bidustrades  in 
white  marble  are  peculiarly  chaste  aad  beautifid.  The  casUe 
has  for  some  time  past  been  used  as  the  central  dépôt  of  ar- 
tillery  for  the  garrison  of  Paris,  and  has  been  put  in  a  state  of 
complète  defence.  In  conséquence  of  this  the  donjon  tower 
has  been  converted  Into  a  powder-iaagaiine,  and  there  is  ne 
longer  any  possibility  of  gaining  admis^n  to  it.  In  the 
second  court  are  kept  the  artlllery,  and  an  Imsnense  quantîty 
of  shot  and  shells.  In  the  first  court  in  fr<Hit  of  the  ^«at 
tower,  batteries  for  the  school  of  artillery  are  from  time  to 
time  erected,  whtle  hi  the  forest  a  monnd  is  formed,  and  aa 
open  space  is  kept  for  the  exercise  of  the  artiUerymen  la 
firing.  In  one  of  the  buildings  northward  of  the  chapel  is  a 
well-arranged  armoury,  containmg  50,000  muskets,  25,600 
pistols,  and  40,000  sabres,  wiUi  various  other  amtô.  The 
whole  are  kept  in  beauUfuI  order,  and  next  to  the  Musée 
d'Artillerie  it  is  the  best  si^t  of  the  kind  which  tlie  visitor  of 
Paris  and  its  vicinity  can  meet  with.  Two  régiments  of  ar^ 
tillery  and  a  battalion  of  infantry  form  the  garrison.  For 
permission  to  see  the  interior  of  the  ch&teau,  application 
must  be  made,  by  letter,  to  M.  le  Commandant  du  Châteam 
de  f^incennes.  The  forest  is  very  extensive,  and  is  a  dvourilt 
resort  for  thç  mhabitants  of  Paris  and  nçigUbourlng  yUlages. 
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AMBASSADORS,  ETC.,  AT  THE  COURT  OF  FRANCE. 
[  Hours  of  business  fk*om  about  il  to  1  o'clock.] 

AvsTRiAand  Parma,  Ambassador,  No.  121,  rue  de  Grenelle 
St.  Germain. 

Baden,  résident  minisler,  No.  2,  rue  Lepelletier. 

Ba VARIA,  envoy  extraprdinary,  minisler  pienipotentiary. 
No.  2,  rue  St.  Florentin. 

Belgium,  envoy  extraordinary,  minister  plenipotentiary. 
No.  99,  rue  du  Faubourg  St.  Honoré. 

BoLiyiA,  minister  plenipotentiary.  No.  31,  rue  Laffitte. 

Brazil,  envoy  extraordinary,  minister  plenipotentiary. 
No.  33,  rue  St.  Georges. 

Central  America,  envoy  extraordinary,  minister  pleni- 
potentiary. No.  21,  rue  de  Provence. 

Chili,  chargé  d'affaires.  No.  26,  rue  de  Tivoli. 

Denmark,  envoy  extraordinary,  minister  plenipotentiary. 
No.  2,  rue  Chauchat. 

Free  Towns,  résident  minister.  No.  22,  rue  Caumarlin. 

Great  Britain,  ambassador  extraordinary  and  minister 
plenipotentiary.  No.  39,  rue  du  Faubourg  St.  Honoré. 

Greece,  envoy  extraordinary,  minister  plenipotentiary, 
No.  26,  rue  d'Anjou  St.  Honoré. 

Hanover,  envoy  extraordinary,  minister  plenipotentiary, 
No.  38,  rue  du  Faubourg  St.  Honoré. 

Hesse-Darmstadt,  chargé  d'affaires,  No.  l,  rue  Neuve  de 
Luxembourg. 

Hesse-Elegtorale,  résident  minister,  No.  11,  rueGodot. 

Rolland,  envoy  extraordinary,  minisler  plenipotentiary. 
No.  10,  rue  de  la  Ville  l'Évéque. 

LuccA,  chargé  d'affaires.  No.  69,  rue  St.  Dominique. 

Mecklenburg-Schwerin,  résident  minister,  No.  U,  rue 
de  la  Madeleine. 

Mecklenbijrg-Strelitz  and  Saxe  Weimar,  chargé. d'af*. 
faires.  No.  7,  rue  Caumarlin. 

Mexico,  chargé  d'affaires.  No.  61,  rue  de  Provence. 

Nassau,  chargé  d'affaires.  No.  10,  rue  de  la  Ville  l'Évèque, 

Portugal,  envoy  extraordinary,  minister  plenipotentiary. 
No,  2  bis,  me  des  Trois  Frères. 
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PROSSIA,  envoy  extraordinary,  minisler  plenipotentiary, 
No.  86,  rue  de  Lille. 

Roman  States,  chargé  d'affaires.  No.  20,  rue  St.  Guil- 
laume. 

RussiA,  ambassador,  No,  37,  rue  de  Tarennes. 

Sardinia,  ambassador.  No.  69,  rue  St.  Bomtnique. 

Saxont,  envoy  extraordinary,  minister  pl^iîptA^Uary, 
No.  21,  rue  de  la  Pépinière. 

Spain,  ambassador,  No.  lOO,  rue  de  UUe. 

SwEOEN,  envoy  exlraordinary,  miofister  plëHipotenKaiy, 
No.  68,  rue  d'Anjou  St.  Honoré. 

SwiTZEiiLANB,  Chargé  d'afifàires,  No.  2â,  me  Neaye  des 
Malhurins. 

TufiCANT,  résident  minister.  No.  4,  rue  du  Marché  dTAgoes- 
seau. 

Two  SiciLiES,  ambassador.  No.  8,  rue  Las  Cases. 

UNiTEB  States,  envoy  exlraordinary,  minister  plenipô- 
tenliary,  No.  6,  Avenue  Marigny,  Champs  Élysées;  Gonsid, 
No.  20,  rue  de  la  Victoire. 

WuRTEMBERt;,  cuvoy  extraordinary,  minister  plenipoten- 
tiary.  No.  19,  rue  de  l'Université, 

Saxe  Weimar,  chargé  d'affaires,  No.  7,  rue  Canmartin. 

TuRKEY,  ambassador.  No.  i,  rue  des  Gbanps  l^ysées. 


ENGU^  NEWSPAPERS. 

GAUGNANTS  MESSENGER,  a  Polftical  loumal,  publfehed 
yery  day,  at  Six  in  the  morning  for  Paris,  aod  at  One  in  tèe 
aflernoon  for  France  and  Foreign  Countries.  Terms:  A 
single  paper,  10  sous;  A  fortnight,  6  tirs.  ;  One  Montii, 
10  frs.  ;  8  Months,  28  frs.--Office,  Rue  Yivienne,  No.  18,  ât 
Galignani  and  Co.'s  Library. 

V  The  aim  of  this  long-established  loomal  is  to  f umisb  !o 
the  reàder,  at  a  single  view,  the  daily  contents  of  the  London 
and  Continental  press,  omitting  no  fact  of  interest  or  importa 
ance,  and  recording  side  hy  side  the  Opinions  of  every  party. 
While  a  suitable  prominence  is  given  to  the  Parliaraentary 
debales  and  atl  political  subjects,  the  miscellaneous  topics  re- 
qùired  by  the  gênerai  reader  likewise  find  ample  space.  llie 
fuUest  information  upon  current  events,  and  every  passitg 
fact  of  the  day,  is  faithfully  recorded,  vrith  accoonts  of  Judi- 
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cial  Proceedings,  Ihe  Naval  and  Mililary  Services,  Ck>mmerce, 
the  Arts,  Drama,  Sporting  bitelligence,  ete. 

Tlie  LONDON  and  PARIS  OBSERVER,  a  Lilerary  Gaaelle, 
published  on  Sundays.— Terms  :  One  Monih,  6  Dps.;  Three 
Months,  H  frs.— OflBce,  28,  Rue  Vivienne. 

*/  This  Journal  embodies  the  spiril  of  current  fisgHsb  and 
French  Literature,  and  con tains  ample  extracts  of  every  œw 
work  as  it  issues  tfom  the  Press,  selected  ir^tm  mor«  tban 
twenty  of  the  best  quarlerly,  montbly,  and  weekly  publica- 
tions. To  relieve  the  grave  by  the  gay,  and  eœbeU^b  the 
useful  by  the  amusing— lo  form  a  repository  containing  the 
essence  of  the  English  periodicals  equally  interesting  to  the 
scholar,  the  artist,  or  the  gênerai  reader,  is  the  ob|Qct  of  this 
Journal.  ■ 

PRINCIPAL  FRENCH  JOURNALS. 

Le  Moniteur  Universel  (the  officiai  Govemment  Morn- 
ÏBK  Journal),  28 fr.  a-quarter  ;  Office  No.  6,  rue  des  Poitevins. 

JODRNAL  DES  DÉBATS  (Minislerial),  20  fr.  a-quarter  ;  Office 
No.  n,  rue  des  Prôtres  St.  Germain  FAuxerrois. 

LA  Presse  (Ministerial),  12 fr,  a-quarter;  Office  No.  16, 
rue  St.  George. 

LE  Temps  (Opposition)  18fr.  a-quarter  j  Office  No.  5,  rue 
du  Mail. 

Journal  de  Paris  (Opposition),  I6fr.  a-quarter;  Office No« 
24,  rue  Notre  Dame  des  Victoires. 

Le  National  (Republican),  ICfr.  a-quarter;  Office  No.  3, 
rue  Lepelletier. 

LE  Constitutionnel  (Monarchical  Opposition),  20  fr.  a- 
quarter  ;  Office  No.  121,  rue  Montmartre. 

Le  Courrier  Français  (Opposition),  20  fr.  a-quarter;  Of- 
fice No.  56,  rue  Grenelle  St.  Honoré. 

Journal  du  Commerce  (Opposition),  20 fr.  a-quarter; 
Office  No.  6,  rue  St.  Joseph. 

Le  Siècle  (Opposition),  10 fr.  a-quarter  ;  Office  No.  16,  rue 
du  Croissant. 

La  Quotidienne  (Carlist),  18 fr.  a-quarter;  Office  No.  3, 
rue  Neuve  des  Bons  Enfans. 

La  France  (Carlist),  15fr.  a-quarter;  Office  No.  1,  rue  des 
Filles  St.  Thomas. 

Gazette  des  Tribunaux  (reports  only  Law  Intelligence), 
tsfr.  a-quarter;  Office  No.  11,  Quai  aux  Fleurs. 
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Le  Droit  (reports  only  Law  Intelligence),  16  fr.  a-quarter; 
Office  No.  40,  Quai  des  Orfèvres. 

Le  Moniteur  Parisien  (Evening  Ministerial  Journal),  7  fr. 
&0c.  a-quarter;  Office  No.  22,  rue  Grange-Batelière. 

Le  Messager  des  Chambres  (Evening  Opposition  Journal), 
20 fr.  a-quarter;  Office  No.  8,  rue  du  Coq-Heron. 

Le  Nouvelliste  (Evening  Opposition  Journal),  7fr.  a-quar- 
ter; Office  No.  iîf  rue  du  Faubourg  Montmartre. 

La  Gazette  de  France  (Evening  Carlist  Journal),  20  fr.  a- 
quarter  ;  Office  No.  12,  rue  du  Doyenné. 

Le  Petit  Courrier  des  Dames  (Fashions,  published  every 
five  days),  9fr.  a-quarter;  Office  No. 2,  Boulevard  des  Italieos. 

Revue  et  Gazette  des  Théâtres  (Theatrical  Intelligence, 
Iwice  a-week),  10  fr.  a-quarter;  Office  No.  56,  rue  Ste.  Anue. 

PRINCIPAL  REVIEWS  AND  MAGAZINES. 

Revue  de  Paris  (once  a-week),  20 fr.  a-quarter;  Office 
No.  17,  Quai  Malaquais. 

Revue  du  19ème  Siècle  (monthly),  nfr.  a-quarter;  Office 
No.  16,  rue  de  Seine. 

Revue  des  Deux  Mondes  (montlily),  26  fr.  for  six  monUis; 
Office  No.  10,  rue  des  Beaux  Arts. 

Revue  Britannique  (monthly),  27  fr.forsix  months;  Office 
No.  55,  rue  Neuve  St.  Augustin. 

Annales  des  Voyages  (monthly),  30  fr.  a-year;  Office 
No.  6  bis,  rue  de  Seine. 
SnbftcripUoas  to  ail  thèse  Journals  may  be  taken  at  Messrs.  Galignanfs. 

LIST  OF  PARIS  BANKERS. 

André  and  Cottier,  rue  des  Petites  Écuries,  No.  40. 

Ardoin,  Hubbard,  and  Co.,  rue  de  la  Chaussée  d'Antin, 
No.  64. 

Baguenault  and  Ce,  Boulevard  Poissonnière,  No.  17. 

Berthoud  (Frères),  rue  Richer,  No.  3  bis. 

Blanc  (J.  A.),  Colin  and  Co.,  rue  Lepelletier,  No.  i4. 

Gaccia  (widow),  rue  Neuve  des  Petits  Champs,  No.  66. 

Callaghan  (Widow  Luc  and  Son),  rue  Neuve  des  MathurifiS, 
lio.  26. 

Carette  (Firmin)  and  Minguet,  rue  LafBtte,No.3. 

Coppinger  (James),  rue  St.  Croix  d'Antin,  No.  7. 

Cor  (Th.),  ruç  de  la  Sourdière,  No.  ?9. 
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Daly  (Malachy),  Place  Vendôme,  No.  8, 

Davillier  (Jn.  Gh.)  and  Go.,  rue  Basse  du  Rempart,  No.  16. 

D'EiCHTUAL  (Louis),  rue  Lepellelier,  No.  14. 

Delamarre-Martin^Didier,  rue  des  Jeûneurs,  No.  7. 

Delessert  and  Go.,  rue  Montmartre,  No.  i76. 

Delisle  (Widow  Thomas)  and  Go.,  rue  de  la  Ghausséed'An- 
lin,  No.  26. 

D*Etchegoyen  (J.L.B.),  rue  Neuve  des  Gapucines,  No.  14. 

Durand  (F.)  and  Go.,  rue  Basse  du  Rempart,  No.  30. 

Ferrère,  Laffitte,  and  Go.,  rue  LafiStte,  No.  36. 

FouLD  (B.L.)  and  Fould  Oppenheih,  rue  Bergère,  No.  10. 

GoswEiLER  (Â.)  and  Go.,  faubourg  Poissonnière,  No.  5. 

Hagerman,  rue  de  Tivoli,  No.  6. 

HoTTiNGUER  and  Go.,  rue  Bergère,  No.  1 1. 

Lafitte  (Jacques)  and  Go.,  rue  Laffitte,  No.  19. 

Laffitte  and  Blount,  Place  Vendôme,  No.  22. 

Lefebvre  (Jacques)  and  Go.,  faubourg  Poissonnière,  No.  60. 

LÉO,  rue  Louis  le  Grand,  No.  1 1 .  ^ 

Leroux  (J.A.),  rue  de  l'Échiquier,  No.  35  bis. 

Mallet  (Frères)  and  Go.,  rue  de  la  Ghaussée  d'Antin, 
No.  13. 

Martin  d* André,  rue  St.  Lazare,  No.  88. 

Odier  (Gabriel)  and  Go.,  rue  du  Houssaye,  No.  2. 

Oppermann  and  Go.,  rue  St.  Georges,  No.  2. 

Outrequin  (F.J.)  and  Jauge,  Passage  Sandrié,  No.  o.     ' 

Périer  (Frères)  and  Go.,  rue  Laffitte,  No.  17. 

Pillet-Will  and  Go.,  rue  de  la  Ghaussée  d'Antin,  No.  70. 

Re¥  (Camille),  rue  Meslée,  No.  31. 

Robin-Grandin  and  Go.,  rue  Neuve  St.  Augustin,  No.  20, 

Rothschild  (Frères),  rue  Laffitte,  No.  15. 

Rougemont  de  Lowenberg,  rue  Bergère,  No.  9. 

Thuret  and  Go.,  Place  Vendôme,  No.  12. 

Valois  Jeune  and  Go.,  rue  de  TÉchiquier,  No.  19. 

Welles  and  Go.,  Place  St.  George,  No.  3. 


BRITISH  GHARITABLE  FUND. 

This  excellent  institution,  of  which  we  bave  given  a  de 
scripiion  (vide  p.  m),  is  under  the  patronage  of  His  Excel- 
lenoy  the  Brilish  Ambassador.    The  Secretary  is  the  Rev.  G. 
Lefevre»— Subscriptions  are  receivçd  at  the  commiltee-ropra, 
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No.  16,  rue  de  la  Madeleine  ;  bj  the  British  c^mnil  ;  and  ai 
Messrs.  A.  and  W.  Galignaiii  and  Go.'s,  18,  rue  Viyieane. 


BRITISH  FREE  SCHOOLS. 

For  tbe  gratuitous  éducation  of  the  chlldren  of  poor  British 
subjects,  and  for  the  care  and  maintenance  of  poor  Britisb 
orpbans,  ai,  rue  des  Ecuries  d'Artois.  Thèse  institutions, 
open  to  the  public  every  day,  except  Wednesday,  from  9  un 
4,  are  patronised  by  H.  R.  H.  the  Duchess  of  Kent,  and  Bis 
Ebtcellency  the  British  Ambassador,  and  are  supported  by  to- 
luntary  contributions.  The  conimittee  consists  of  twdve 
gentlemen,  who  receive  subscriptions,  and  publish  an  annual 
report. 

PRINCIPAL  FURNISHED  HOTELS, 

TO  MOST  OF  WniCH  ARE  ATTACHED  RESTAURANTS. — WINES, 
CARRIAGES,  HORSES,  ETC.,  MAT  RE  BAR. 

Amirauté,  rue  Neuve  St.  Augustin,  No.  47. 

Angleterre,  rue  des  Filles  St.  Thomas,  No.  18. 

ASTRACAN,  rue  de  Grenelle  St.  Germain,  No.  18. 

Bath,  rue  Rivoli,  No.  62. 

Baudot,  rue  Neuve  St.  Augustin,  No.  49. 

Bedford,  Lawson's,  rue  St.  Honoré,  No.  323,  and  rue 
Rivoli,  No.  24. 

Bristol,  Place  Vendôme,  No.  6. 

CANTERRURY,  rue  de  la  Paix,  No.  24. 

Gastiglionk,  rue  Castiglione,  No.  10. 

Gastille,  rue  Richelieu,  No.  113,  and  Boulevard  des  Ita- 
liens, No.  5. 

Congrès,  rue  Rivoli,  No.  44. 

Douvres,  rue  de  la  Paix,  No.  21. 

ÉTRANGERS,  ruc  Vivicnnc,  No.  3. 

Europe,  rue  Rivoli,  No.  46. 

Hollande,  rue  de  la  Paix,  No.  16. 

Lille  and  Albion,  rue  St.  Thomas  du  Louvre,  No.  40. 

Londres,  Place  Vendôme,  No.  10. 

Meurice,  rue  Rivoli,  No.  42. 

[For  parUcuIars  ofthis  excellent  hôtel,  »ee  p.  17.] 

Montmorency,  Boulevard  des  Italiens,  No.  22. 

Paris,  rue  de  Richelieu,  No.  ill. 

Prince  Régent,  rue  St.  Hyacinthe  St.  Honoré,  No.  10. 
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Princes,  rue  Richelieu,  No.  109. 

Rastadt,  rue  Neuve  St.  Augustin,  No.  S6. 

Rhin,  Place  Veadôme,  No.  4. 

St.  James,  rue  St.  Honoré,  No.  306. 

SiNET,  rue  du  Faubourg  St.  Honoré,  No.  62-64. 

Tberassb,  rue  Rivoli,  No.  50. 

Tours  (Grand),  rue  Notre  Dame  des  Victoires,  No.  82. 

Victoria,  rue  St.  Honoré,  No.  359,  near  the  Place  Venddmeé 

[Table  d'Hôte-Boarders  are  reœlTed.] 

WA6RAM,  rue  Rivoli,  No.  28. 
Walter  Scott,  rue  Joquelet,  No.  il. 
Windsor,  rue  Rivoli,  No.  38. 


ATTORNEYS  AND  SOUCTTORS* 
Blanchet,  Pleader  (speaks  English),  rue  d'Alger,  No.  10. 
Gastaignet,  Atlorney,  rue  d'Hanovre,  No.  21. 
Delagrange,  Cliamber  counsel,  rue  des  Petites  ËcurieSi 

No.  42. 
Gabriel,  Solieitor,  rue  Montholon,  No.  24. 
Lawson,  Solicilor,  rue  St.  Honoré,  No.  336. 
Oket,  Barrister  and  Chamber  Ck)unsel  to  Her  Britannic  Ma-* 
jesty's  Embassy,  Faubourg  St.  Honoré,  No.  36. 
Sloper,  Solieitor,  Place  Dauphine,  No.  12. 

SWORN  TRANSLATOR,  ETC. 

Gardera,  at  Messrs.  Galignani  and  Go.'s,  rue  Vivienne.^ 
Acts  relative  to  births,  marriages,  deaths,  baptisons,  wills,  do- 
cuments connected  witb  patents,  etc.,  translated  from  or  into 
finglisb,  German,  Dutcb,  Spanisb,  Italian,  and  Portuguese. 

AGENTS. 

Alhosnino,  gênerai  commission  agent,  packs,  forwards, 
and  insures  goods  to  ail  parts,  rue  Thévenot,  No.  16  bis. 

Arthur,  bouse  and  commercial  agent,  rue  Monthabor,  No.  7. 

Bennis,  gênerai  agent.  Advice  given,'  and  instructions 
taken  on  any  enterprise;  Agent  to  the  Westof  England  Life 
Assurance  Gompany  ;  No.  13,  rue  St.  Florentin. 

Parker  and  Go.,  rue  Neuve  des  Gapucinei,  No.  16,  carry  on 
every  branch  of  agency. 

PROFESSORS. 
B0LD0Ni,ruede  Lycée,  near  the  Palais  Royal,  No.  2.^(ltalita 
and  French.) 
DouviLLE,  rue  Monthabor,  No.  10.— (French.) 
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Gacbet  (Mk.),  al  Messrs.  Galignani  and  Co.^(Freacb.) 
Gardera  (Francis),  at  Messrs.  Galignani  and  Go.--(Freiicli. 
Halpin,  rue  de  la  Tour  d'Auvergne,  No.  36.— (English.) 
Henri,  rue  Neuve  Vivicnne,  No.  48.— (French.) 
Lea  JMiss),  Place  Vendôme,  No.  21.— (Englisb.) 
LuDdER,  rue  Sic.  Opportune  St.  Honoré,  No.  7.— (German.) 
Neveux  (Member  of  the  Grammatical  Society  of  Paris), 
16,  rue  Neuve  du  Luxembourg,  near  Uie  Tuileries. — (French.) 
MURRAT,  rue  du  Faubourg  St.  Honoré,  No.  102.— (Englisb.) 
Slade,  rue  de  Courcelles,  No.  2  bis.— (Latin  and  Greek.) 
WiLLiAMSON  (Mrs.),  rue  Royale  St.  Honoré,  17.— (Englisli.) 

PROFESSORS  OF  MUSIC. 

Constats  (Paul),  rue  de  Rivoli,  No.  18.— (Flule.) 
CONSTANS  (Louis),  ruc  de  Rivoli,  No.  18.— (Piano.) 

PHYSICIANS  AND  SURGEONS. 

Broue,  physician,  surgeon,  and  accoucheur,  rue  de  la 
Chaussée  d'Antin,  No.  28. 

Chermside  (Sir  R.),  rue  Taitbout,  No.  1  bis. 

Gloquet  (Jules),  surgeon,  rue  Grange  Batelière,  No.  2. 

Du  roi  8  (Paul),  physician  and  accoucheur,  rue  Monsieur  le 
Prince,  No.  12. 

FiSHER,  physician  and  surgeon.  Place  Vendôme,  No.  24. 

GuNNiNG,  surgeon,  rue  Neuve  du  Luxembourg,  No.  28. 

HiGGiNS,  physician  and  accoucheur,  rue  de  Rivoli,  No.  50  bis. 

Latham,  rue  du  Faubourg  St.  Honoré,  No.  97. 

MacLoughlin,  rue  de  la  Paix,  No.  8. 

Se  VESTE,  physician  and  accoucheur,  rue  St.  Marc,  No.  14. 

Verity,  physician  to  the  British  Embassy,  rue  du  Faubourg 
St.  Honoré,  No.  26. 

CUPPER. 

Backier,  rue  Neuve  St.  Roch,  No.  49. 

ghemists  and  APOTHEGAKIES. 
Kent,  Place  Venddme,  No.  36. 

0*Graoy  and  Bachelot,  rue  Neuve  St.  Augostio,  No.  48. 
Patten,  Faubourg  St.  Hmoré,  No.  63. 
RÔBERTS,  Place  Vendôme,  No.  33. 

DENTISTS. 

Desirabode,  Palais  Royal,  No.  I64r  or  rue  de  Valois,  No.  19, 
on  Ibe  second  floor,  bas  carried  bis  art  to  ils 
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of  perfection  ;  his  artiflcial  teeth  are  remarkable  for  Hieir 
solidlty  and  brilliancy. 
ToiAAG,  rue  du  Mail,  No.  7. 

B0ÂRDING-SGH00L6. 

BOYS. 

Hallay8-Dabot,  Place  de  L'Estrapade,  No.  16. 
BOL'iT,  rue  de  Clichy,  No.  57. 

GIRLS. 

Anglade  (Mme.),  No.  82,  rue  du  Faubourg  du  Rouie. 
Brat  (Mrs.),  Grande  rue  de  Cbaillot,  No.  68. 
Brunon  (Mrs.),  Avenue  des  Cbampi  Élysées,  No.  86,  at  the 
holel  called  Bel  Respiro. 

FENGING*MASTER. 
CouLOM  (Mathieu),  rue  de  la  Paix,  No.  5. 

PAINTËRS  AND  DRAWING-MASTER8. 

CoNSTAMS  (Léon),  rue  de  Rivoli,  No.  18.— (Ftowers.) 
Lazaras  (Ifme.),  rue  d'Anjou  St.  Honoré,  No.  36.— {First 

style  in  Giialk.) 
Mecret,  rue  Neuve  des  Petits  Gfaamps,  No. 87. —(Miniature.) 
Storelli,  rue  St.  Honoré,  No.  387.— (Landsoape  in  oil  and 

water-colours,  and  also  drawing-master.) 

STATIONER. 
Derongé  ;  as  also  travelling-cases,  No.  4,  rue  de  la  Bourse. 

OPTICIAN. 

Chevallier,  malhematical-instrumeat-maker  and  optici^ 
to  tlie  King,  No.  1,  Tour  de  l'Horloge  of  the  Palais  de  Justice, 
opposite  the  Flower-market.  M.  Chevallier,  who  is  a  member 
of  severalliterary  andscientiflc  societiesin  France  and  foreign 
co  un  tries,  and  author  of  tlie  Conservateur  de  la  Vue,  In  one 
volume  8vo.,  and  other  works,  makes  with  the  utmost  pré- 
cision every  species  of  optical,  mathematical»  mioeralo^^ical» 
and  other  instruments.  With  him  originated  the  improvëd 
glasses  for  tlie  assistance  of  the  sidit,  particularly  the  opera- 
giasses  called  Jumelles  ^  to  which  bas  been  added  the  ap- 
pellation centrées,  in  conséquence  of  the  adaptation  of  a 
simple  piçce  of  mechanism,  which  admirable  flts  them  to  the 

46: 
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précise  di&tance  of  the  Iwo  eyes  from  each  otber.  H.  Che* 
vallier  has  iately  executed,  from  the  plans  of  ProsessorÂ. 
fisher,  of  Moscow,  a  new  microscope,  wliieli  ils  inventor  calis 
tlie  Pancrcaie  Microscope,  on  account  of  the  différent  de- 
grées  to  which  it  may  at  wiU  be  made  to  magnify  ;  an  import- 
ant advanlage,  which  cannot  fait  to  be  at  once  perceived  and 
acknowledged.  M.  Chevallier  has  been  distinguished  hy  sève- 
rai  medalsfrom  the  Jury  of  the  Exhibitions  of  the  Useful  Arts 
and  Manufactures  in  France,  and  by  several  first  prizes  from 
différent  scientiûc  societies,  for  varions  inventions  and  im- 
provements  with  which  he  has  enriched  science.  His  esta- 
blishment, which  was  founded  by  his  ancestor  in  1740,  has 
been  conducted  by  him  personally  since  1796. 

M.  Chevallier  has  no  other  dépôt  either  in  Paris  or  the  De- 
parlments. 

PORCEUIN-sWAREHOUSES,  ETC. 

Co^STÀNS  (C),  Director  of  the  only  dépôt  of  porcelain  from 
the  Royal  Manufactory  at  Sèvres,  rue  de  Rivoli,  No.  18. 

This  establishment  isopen  to  the  public  every  day,  Sundays 
and  festivals  excepted  ;  it  was  prmcipally  founded  for  the 
convenience  of  foreigners,  and  exhibits  a  great  variety  in  sixe, 
form,  and  colouring,  of  the  most  handsome  productions  of 
the  celebrated  manufactory  at  Sèvres.  The  price  is  mariœd 
to  each  article. 

JEWELLER,  GOLDSMITH,  ETC. 

DiDiOT,  Galerie  du  Palais  Royal,  No.  166,  at  the  Golden 
Bail,  has  a  large  and  élégant  assortment  for  the  table,  toilette, 
or  décoration  of  the  person,  at  moderato  prices.— Dlamonds, 
etc.,  purchased. 

ENGIJSH  PASTRY-COOKS. 
GOLOMBiN,  rue  Neuve  du  Luxembourg,  No.  4. 
Frazer,  Confectioner  and  Italianwarehouse,  rueSt.Honoré, 
No.  362. 
Guerre,  rim  de  Rivoli,  No.  36. 

TAILOR. 
Moulin,  rue  Neuve  St.  Marc,  No.  11. 

MANTUA-MAKERS. 
Camille  (Mme.),  rue  de  Choiseul,  No.  15;  also  Court  dresses, 
patented  by  Her  Majesty  Queen  Victoria. 
Desertine  (Mroç.)»  Boulevard  Montmartre,  No.  9. 
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BOOT  AND  SHOE-MAKERS. 
Chalopin,  rue  Yivienne,  No.  7.— (For  ladles.) 
Lem ARiE,  rue  de  Louvois,  No.  8.—(For  gentlemen.) 

GLOVES  AND  ARTICLES  FOR  DRESS. 
Mayer,  stocks  witb  double  buckles,  etc.,  Passage  Gbolseul, 
No.  32.  \ 

Mulot,  rue  Yivienne,  No.  18. 

TAILOR  FOR  SHIRTS. 
Mayer,  No.  32,  Passage Gboiseul.  (In  best  taste  and  fashion.) 
PiERRET  etLamyHousset  (Patented),No.95,rueRichelieu. 

GARPETS  AND  BEDDING. 
Foie-Davennb,  No^  63,  rue  Neuve  des  Petits  Gbamps. 

BLONDES,  LACE,  ETC. 
MoNNOYEtJR,  rue  Castiglione,  No.  4.    On  the  first  floor. 
ViOLARD,  rue  Castiglione,  No.  2,  or  rue  de  Glioiseul,  No.  2 
bis  ;  and  articles  of  fasbion  in  the  very  first  style. 

EMBROIDERER. 
Reiche,  No.  4,  rue  du  Marché  St.  Honoré;  capes,  dresses, 
collars,  blond,  and  cambrics. 

HAIR-DRESSERS. 
Decoiidray,  rue  Yivienne,  No.  10. 
Walker,  rue  du  Port  Mahon,  No.  8. 

SILK,  CAMBRIC,  AND  NOUVEAUTÉS  WAREHOUSES. 
Hemery,  {auxDeuw  Nuitf),  No.  31,  Place  de  la  Bourse,  at 
the  corner  of  rue  Feydeau. 
Maison  Gagelin,  rue  Richelieu,  No.  93. 
Maison  Noailles,  rue  de  la  Bourse,  No.  4. 

PARASOLS  AND  UMBRELLAS. 
Cazal,  patented.  No.  10,  boulevard  Montmartre. 

DANCING-MASTERS. 
GouRDOUX,  rue  St.  Honoré,  No.  320. 
Lenfant,  rue  de  la  Micliodière,  No.  27. 

RESTAURATEURS  AND  CAFÉS. 
Al  those  marked  by  a  *  breakfasts  and  dinners  are  to  be  bad  -^ 
at  ail  the  otliers  hot  or  cold  breakfasts  or  evening  refreidi- 
ments  only. 
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*  Rocher  de  Caneidê,  rat  MMitofgtiiil. 

*  Frères  Prwfmpmim,  Ptlate  Royal. 

*  Café  de  Lombrei,  Maie  Royal, 

'  Café  f^aloU,  PalaU  Royal  No.  170. 

*  Café  yénglaiê,  boulevard  des  Italiens. 

*  Café  de  Paris,  boulevard  des  Italiens. 

*  Féfour,  Palais  Royal. 

*  Café  Laiter,  rue  de  Rivoli,  No.  46. 

*  y^u  Grand  raiel.  No.  104,  PalaU  Royal,  Galerie  Valois. 

*  PoiMêotmeriê  AngUnUe,  rua  de  Rivoli»  conter  ofPiaeo4es 
Pyramides. 

*  Café  de  la  Bourse,  corner  of  rue  Vivienne. 

*  Café  Guilhem,  rue  de  la  Paix,  No.  18. 

*  Ca/é  Durand,  Place  de  la  Madeleine. 

*  Café  Cachette,  boulevard  Poissonnière,  corner  of  Fau- 
bourg Montmartre. 

Cafl  ds  Foy,  Palais  Royal. 

Café  de  la  Rotonde,  Palais  Royal. 

Ca/g /;cm*/<»,  Palais  Royal. 

Café  Féron,  boulevard  MoaUnarCre, 

Ccifé  Pemon,  boulevard  Poissonnière. 

Café  Colbert,  Galerie  Colbert,  rue  Vivienne. 

Café  Cardinal,  rue  Richelieu,  No.  115. 

Café  Turc,  boulevard  du  Temple. 

Café  d'Orléans,  Palais  Royal,  Galerie  VRrée. 

Café  de  VOpéra  Comique,  Place  de  la  Bourse,  No.  99. 

ENGIiSH  EATING-BOl^ES. 

BVRON  and  Wood's,  rue  Favart,*No.  2. 
Lucas,  rue  de  la  Madeleine,  No.  14. 
Besson,  rue  Neuve  des  Capucines,  No.  6. 
John  Bull^  rue  des  Pyramides^  No.  %. 

WINE-MERCHANTS. 

De  Kersmaker,  No.  31,  rue  Louis  le  Grand»  sole  depdt  of 
the  claret  of  Messrs.  Nathaniel  Joimston  of  Bordeaux. 

JouBERT  (A.),  Place  de  la  Bourse,  No.  33,  rué  Neuve  Vi- 
vienne, sole  depdt  in  Paris  of  tlie  claret  of  Messrs.  Barton  and 
Gueilier  oC  Bordeaux  j  of  the  Champagne  of  RidMrt  of 
Rbeimg,  aad  of  the  Burgundy  of  Marey  ai  NtrtU,  and  of  «lie 

Bock  of  Demhard  and  Jordan  of  CoWçniï. 
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BOARDING-HOUSES. 

Mme.  Bomfils,  28  bis,  rue  de  Rivoli. 
Mlle.  Cox,  16,  rue  de  la  Madeleine. 
Mme.  Dambois,  3  bis,  rue  de  l'Est. 
Mme.  Durand,  8,  rue  Louis  le  Grand. 
Mme.  Frédéric,  18,  rue  Rivoli. 
Mme.  Fitzpatrick,  56,  rue  des  Martyrs. 
M.  Henri,  48,  rue  Neuve  Vivienne. 
Mme.  Marguerite,  7,  rue  Gastiglione. 
Mme.  Mills,  il  bis,  rue  Neuve  des  Capucines. 
Mme.  de  Nervale,  6,  rue  Montbabor. 
Mlle.  Seur,  2,  rue  du  Chenil,  at  Versailles. 

HACKNEYMAN. 
Tridon,  No.  18,  rue  Neuve  des  Mathurins. 

ENGUSH  DAIRY  AND  PROVISION-WAREHOUSE. 

HENNE  (H.  G.)  No.  10,  rue  du  Marché  St.  Honoré;  pure  mille, 
cream,  butter,  and  teas;  York  b^ms;  also  wines  and  spirits. 

Phillips  (H.  and  Co.)  No.  23,  rue  Tronchet;  aie,  porter, 
cheeses,  hams,  etc. 

BATHS.— (Plain,  Minéral,  Sulphureous,  Vapoub,  etc.) 

Bains  de  Tivoli,  rue  St.  Lazare,  No.  102. 
Bains  Chinois,  boulevard  des  Italiens,  No.  25. 
Bains  Algériens,  rue  St.  Marc. 
Bains  Néotderhes,  rue  de  la  Victoire,  No.  48. 

LIFE  INSURANCE  OFFICES. 

West  of  England  Life  Assurance.  Empowered  by  Act 
of  Parliament.  Chief  offices  :— in  London,  20,  Bridge  Street, 
Blackfriars  ;  in  Edinburgh,  Dublin,  Exeter,  Paris,  and  sixty 
County  Olfices  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

It  enables  us  to  raise  money,  secure  a  debt  or  property,  crèate  an 
annuai  income,  marriage-portion,  settlemenU  legacy,  annuity,  join- 
ture, or  an  endowment.  It  is  applicable  to  ail  ranlis,  and  the  security 
St  alTords  glves  a  moral  independence.  Insurances  effected  on  reduced 
ternis,  without  an  y  extra  charge,  and  for  any  perlod,  and  the  proQts 
divided  among  the  assured  every  flfth  year.  This  office  is  full  10  per 
cent,  lower  than  others.  Prospectuses  giving  every  information,  sent 
tree  to  ail  parts  of  Europe  by  G.  G.  Hennis,  the  agent  in  Paris.  Those 
wtao  defer  an  Insurance  until  they  can  Tisit  En^and  may  hâve  it  faciU- 
tated  on  applying  at  the  office  in  Paris,  13,  rue  St.  Florentin. 
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STREETS,  SQUARES,   etc.  IN  PARIS. 


EXPLÀNATION. 

Phe  capital  letter  and  figure  plaoed  after  tfae  name  of  the  street 
indicates  the  part  of  the  Map  in  "which  it  is  found  ;  for  example, 
if  you  wish  to  fînd  rue  Biron,  D.  6.  draw  your  finger  down  under 
Âe  letter  D,  from  the  top  of  the  Map,  till  it  arrives  opposite  the 
figure  6,  between  the  Unes  of  which  is  rue  Biron. 

rhe  figure  plaoed  before  the  name  of  a  street  indicates  that  it  is 
traeed  in  the  Map,  but  its  name  could  not  be  given  for  want  of 
room. 

V  star  added  to  the  letter  and  figure  (*)  dénotes  that,  on  account  of 
the  small  size  of  the  Map,  there  is  neither  name  nor  trace  of  it 
giv«a. 


AiiATTOiBs(des),  B.  1. 

Abbaye  (de  r),  D.  4. 

Abbaye  (place  de  1'),  D.  4. 

Abbaye-M- Martin  (pas- 
8açeder),E.  8.* 

Acacias  (des),  B.  6.  C..4. 

Aguesseau  (d'),  C.  %■ 

A^pesseaa  (marché  et  pas- 
sage d'),  près  la  Made- 
leine, C.  S. 

Aiguillerie  (de  i'},  B.  8. 

Al^ouy,  F.  «. 

Albret  (Cours  d'),  rue  des 
7  Voies,  E.8.  ' 

Alger  (d'),  C.  D.  8. 

Alexandre  (Sain(-),  enclos 
de  la  Trinité,  1^.  8.  * 

Aligre(d'),  G.4.8. 

Aligre  (passage  d'),  R. 
Baillet,  D.  8. 

Amandiers  -  Popincourt 
(dea),  G.  8. 

Amandiers  (des),  Sainte- 
Geneviève,  E.  8. 


Amandiers  (barrière  des), 

G.  8. 
Ambigu  -  Comique  (  théâ- 
tre), boulevard  St«Mar- 

tin.  E.  f. 
Amboise  (  d'  ),  Richelieu, 

D.  S. 
3  Amboise.  (  impasse),  place 

Maubert,  £.  4. 
Ambroise  Paré,  D.  S. 
Ambroise-(S>-),  G.  8. 
Amélie ,  B.  8. 
Amelot,  F.  8.  4. 
Amsterdam  (d'),  C..J< 
Ana^tase  (Si-),  F.  4. 
Ancien  chepoin  de  Versail- 
■  -  les  (de  I*) ,  A,  î. 
AacienfQr^rnd-Cfrf  (pa?- 

.  sà^ge  de  1'))  E.  8. 
Anetentie  CÎ^médie  (de  T), 

p,  4. 
Ancré- Royale    (passage 

de  1'),  E.  3. 
André  (Saint-),  H.  3.  voy. 


Rue  de  la  Rognelte. 
André  des>Arts  (Sl-),D.-). 
André-des-Arts (place Si,  4 

D.  4. 
Angivilliers  (d').  D.  3. 
Anglade(der),  D.  8. 
Anglais  rdes),  £.  4. 

4  Anglais  (impasse  des),  rue 

Beaubourg,  E.  8. 
Anglaises  (des) ,  Ë.  6. 
Angouléme  (d') ,  F.  8. 

5  Angouléme   (place   d'), 

^ubonrg  du    Temple, 

près  le  boulevard ,  F.  8* 

Angouléme  -  St  -  Honoré , 

B.  1. 

Anjou -St. -Honoré  (d'), 

C.  î. 

Anjou  (d*),  au  Marais,  F.  8. 
An|ou    (d'),  Daupbine, 

b.  4. 

Anjou   (quai  d'^,  R.  F.  4. 
Anne  (Ste-),  M-Honoré, 
D.t.  8. 


Anae(5te-),  quai  JnOr- 

févr'*.  Ù.  IÎ.4* 
Aotia  (dr) ,  D.  S. 
Antio(allMd').  B.  t.  S. 

Antoine  (St-),  K- F*  4- 
Anloioe (place Se-),  K.  F. 

i. 
Anloîne  (boalerard  SU), 

F.  S.  4. 
Antoine  (dafaobourgSt-), 

f.  G.  H.  4. 
Apolline  (bte-).B.  t. 
Apporl-Paris  (place de  1'), 

M- Denis- au  - Cbitelet, 

E.  8.  • 
Arbalète  (de  r).  E.  8. 
Arbre-Hec(der),D.  8. 
Arcade rde  r),C.«. 
•  6  Arche-Marion  (de  1'  ).  prêt 

le  Hont-rieuf,  D.  3. 

7  Arcbe-Pepia,  idem,  E.  8. 
Arcbev^bé  (quai  de  i'), 

E.  4. 
Archevêché  (pont  de  1'), 

E.  4. 
Arcbe-Sl-Pierre(paMa}çe), 

présIePonl-^euf,  E.S.* 
ArciK(des),E.3. 
Arcole  (pont  d'),  E.  4. 
Arcole(rue  d'),  E.  4. 
Arcueil  (barrière  d'),  D.6. 

8  Areenson    (  impasse  d'  )  , 

Vieille  rue  du  Temple , 

K.  4. 
Argenleuil  (d')«  D.  3. 
Arj^entenil  (impasse  d'), 

!<•  S*  o> 

Ariane  (place  d'),  Halle  au 

poiii>on,  E.  8.  * 
Arras^d').  E.8. 
Arsenal  (de  1')  ,  poy,  de 

Sully,  E.  4. 
Arsenal  (  cour  et  passaj^e 

de  r) .    F.    4*  ^ojT'  de 

l'Orme. 
Artois  (d'),r.  Laffitte,D.  1. 
y  ArU   (des),  enclos  de  la 

Trinité,  K.  8. 
As»as(d'),  C.  4. 
A8torg(d'),  C.  t. 

10  Aubert  (passage)  ,  Saint- 

Denis,  E.  S. 
Aubry-le-Boueber,  E.  8. 

1 1  Audrelas  (impasse  d'),E.6. 
Augiistins  (quai des),  Mar- 

cbéàlaVulaille,D.  4. 
Aumairt,  B.  8. 


LIST  OF  TBB  STREETS, 

13  Aumaire  (passage).F.3. 
|4  Auraont  (impasse a'),  ruel 
derHôtel-deVille.  E.4. 
AosterliU  (quai  d*).  F.5.6.  { 
Austerlitz  (pont  d'^  F.  8. 
Aunaj  (barrière  d j  ,  H.  8. 
Aval  (d^),  F.  4. 
Avenues  (voir  cbaq.  nom). 
Aveugles  (des)  ,    mojr.  du 

Petit-Bourbon,  D.  4. 
Aveugles  travailleurs  (in- 
stitution des),  E.  4.  8. 
Avignon  (d').  E.  3. 
Avoye  (Ste-),  E.  8. 


Babille,  D.  S. 

15  Babillardsf(impasse  des), 

porte Sl-Denis,  E.  f , 
Babylone  (de),  C.  4. 
Bac  (du),  C.  8.  4. 
Bagneux(de),  C.5, 
Baillet.  Arbre-Sec,  E.  8. 
Bai'leul,  K.3. 
Biiiliir,  D.  8. 
Bailly,  enclos  Sl-Marlin , 

E.8. 
Bajiets  (des) ,  F.  4. 

16  Bains  (passage  des),  en 

face  la  rue  Pavée,  F.  4. 
Banquede  France,  D.8. 
Banquier  (du),  E.  6. 
Barbe  (3le-),E.«. 
Barbet  de  Jouy,  C.  4. 
Barbette,  F.  8. 
Barre-du-Btn;,  E.  3. 
Barillerie(dela),  E.  4. 
Barnabites  (cour  des),  Pa- 

lais-de-Juslice,E.  4. 
Barouillère  (de  la).  C.  8. 
Barres  (des),  quai  de  la 

GrèTe,  E.  4. 
.      Barres  (des),  F.  4. 

Barrière  des  Gobelins  (de 

la),  E.  F.  e. 
Barrière  Poissonnière  (de 

la]),  roy.  du  Nord. 
Barrière  St -Denis  (de  la), 

E.  1. 
Baribèlemy,  B.  5. 
Basfour-St- Denis  (impas- 
se). E.  8. 
Basfroid,  G.  4. 
Basville ,  cour  du  Harlay, 

au  Palais,  D.  4.  (  Pas- 

Basse-Porie-St-Dents,  voy. 


boulevard    Bon 
velle,  E.  S. 
Easa«^^.PiFrTr.àCk«^ 

A.  3. 
Basae-da-RetDpart,OJ 
Basse-  de»  Orsina  ,     O, 

E.4. 
Ba<sioa  (des)  ,    «a  R<v- 

▼uirs,  barrière,  A.  1 
Ba^Ulle(placedela).F.; 
Batailles  (des),  A.  S. 

17  Batave(courel  paisa^ 

E.  8. 
Baltoir-Sl-AiM]rê(dBX0.^ 
Battoir   (du  )    St-^cts^. 

E.  8. 
Baudin  (inopasse) ,  C- 1 

18  Baudover(place).  E-i. 
Bayard,  A.  4. 
Bayard,    ville  de   Fn*- 

çois  1er,  B.  S.  S. 
Beaubourg,  E.  S. 
Beaadoirie(tuipas8edeli\ 

rue  Beanboorg,  fi.L' 
Beauce(de),  F.  8. 

19  Beaufort  (passage  d  i>^ 

passe),  E.  9. 
Beau  ha  roais,(ro'y.  Av«s»^ 

Parmentier),  G.  S. 
Beaujolois,  Palais -Ko^i 

(pa&saçe),  D.  8. 
Beaujolois,  au  Marais,F.J. 

20  Beaujolois,     St-Uo«rr, 

D.  8. 
Beau  ne  (de),  CD.  S. 
Beauregard,  E.  S. 
Bea  u  rega  rd  (ruelie) ,  D.  1  - 
Beau  repaire,  E.  8. 
BeautreillU  (de),  F.  4. 
Beau  veau    (place) .    ttt- 

bourg  Sl-Boooré,  C  ! 
Beaoveaa  (de) ,  faiiW>r$ 

S't-Antoine.  G.  4.  i. 
Beauveau  (raarcbe)^  Ut- 

bourg  St-Anloioe,  G.  i- 
BeauvilUers  (passagr^, , 

rue  Hichelieu,  D.  S. 
BeanX'ArU  (des),  D.  4. 
BeUAir  (aven,  du),  H.  I- 
Bellart.  B.  8. 
Belle^^basae  (de),  C.  S.  i- 
Belle.Cbasse(place\  Cl 
Bellefond  (de),  E.  l'. 
Belleville(barrièrc),G  ! 
Bellièvre,P.S. 
Benott  (Si-).  hm^mr$ 

St-Germaio,  D.  4. 


Beooîl     (carrefour    &t-), 
près   la    rue  Taranoe , 

D.  4-' 

Benoit   (St-) ,    pocIos  Si- 
Martin  ,  £.  8." 

,   Benoit   C  ptuage  et  place 
Sl«),  5t-Jacqucs,  E.  4* 

{  Benoit     (  passage    Si-  )  , 
place    de     i'Abbaye-M- 
Germain,  D.  4« 
Benoit  (impasse  SI-)  ,  rue 
des  Arcts,  K*  3.  * 

.    Bercy    (de) ,   au  Marais , 

Marché-St-Jean,  E.  4* 
Bercy  (de)  ,  faubourg  Sl- 
^         Antoine,  F.  4>  S«  G>  8. 
Bercy  Tbarrii^re  de) ,  G.  5. 
Bercy  (pont  de).  G,  6. 
Ber^^re,  D.  E,  a. 
;    Bergère  (cité),  D.  K.  a. 
Berlin  (de).  Cl. 
Bernard  (M-),  G.  4- 
Bernard  (  impasse  St-  )  , 

Sl-Anloine,  G.  4* 
Bernard  (dl-),  quai  et porl 
au  Vin  ,  vor.  quai  de  la 

Râpée.  F.  G.  5. 
Bernardins  (de«),  E.  4< 
Bernardins    (  passage    et 

cloître  det),  K.  4.    • 
Berry  (deV  F.  ». 
Berta od   (impasse),   rue 

Beaubourg,  E.  8. 
Bertin-Poirée,  E.  8. 
BéUay,  D.  E.  S. 
Béthune  (quai),  E.  F.  4. 
B«*urière«  D.  4. 
Bibliutbèqiie  (de  la),  D.  8. 
Bichat,  F.  t. 
Biches  (du  pont  aui)  ,  St» 

Marcel,  E.  5. 
Biches  (du  pont  aui)  ,  St- 

Martm,  E.  S. 
Biche»  (du  pont  aui),  im- 
passe, B.  f. 
BienfaisaDce(dela),B.C.l. 
Bièvre  (de),  E.  4 
•S  Biêvre  (de) ,  pool ,    quai 

rHôpital,  F.  6. 

24  Billard  (passage  du),  B.  4. 

(  du  March'*-!Neiif  à  la 
rue  de  la  Calandre). 

Billeties(des).  E.  3. 

Billy  (quii  de)  ,  ¥ojf.  De- 
billy,  A.S. 

25  Biraguei  (place  et  fontaÏDe 

d«,.  F.  4. 


SQOAaES,   ETC.   IN  PARIS. 

Biron,  D.  6. 
Biset,  A.  8.  8.  B.  S. 
Bizet  (impasse),  E.  1.1. 
BLnche,  D.  1 . 
Blaoube  (barrière),  D.  1. 
Biaocbisseuses  (des),  voy. 

Biset,  A.  8.  8.  B.  8. 
Blanchisseuses     (  impasse 

des),  A.  S.  8.  B.  S. 
Blancs'Ilanteauz    (  des  )  , 

E.  3. 
Blancs-Manteaux  (marché 

des),  F.  8. 
Blé  (port  au),  E.  4. 
Bleue,  E.  1.  8. 
Bochart  deSarron,  D.  1. 
2S  Bœuf  (impasse  du)  ,   rue 

Neuve-Sl-Merri,  E.  8. 
Bœufs  (impasse  des),  mon- 
tagne   Ste  -  Geneviève  , 

E.  4. 
Boi«>-Hi*-Bouiogne  (passa^ 

du),  porte  St-Denis,E.8. 
Bon  (st-),  E.  8. 
Bon-Puits  (du),  E.  4.  6. 

27  Bon  Puits  (impasse  du)  , 

E.  5,  rue  Traversine. 

Bondy  (de),  E.  F.  8. 

Bonoe-Foi  (passage) ,  au 
Caire,  E   8.  * 

Bonne-Graine  (passage  de 
la),  G.  4. 

Bonne-INouvelIe,  (boule- 
vard), E.  S. 

Boos-Enfanls  (des)  ,  D.  S. 

28  Bons-Enfiins (passage des), 

Pabis  Royal ,  I).  8. 
Bons  Hommes  ,   à   Passy, 
A.  8. 

29  Borda  ,  enclos  Si-Martin, 

E.  8. 

Bordeaux  (de)  ,  Halle  aux 
vins,  E.  6. 

30  Bossuet  rde),  E.  4. 
Bossuet  (place  de)  ,  faub. 

Poissonnière,  E.  1.  pojr. 

La  Fayelte. 
Boucher,  D.  3. 
Boucherai  (de),  F,  8, 

31  Boucherai  (carrefour  de), 

F.  8. 

Boucherie  -  des-Invalides  ,^ 

(delà),  B.  S. 
Boucheries  (des),   faub. 

St-Germain,  D.  4. 
Boucheries -Saint  -  Honoré 

(des),  (voir  Jeanni!»soD). 


.1 

Buu«lreau,  C.  1. 
Boulainvilliers   (marché), 

roe  du  Bac,  C.  8. 
Boulangers  (des),  E.  5. 
Boule-Blanche     (  passage 

de  la).  Faubourg  Sailli - 

Antoine,  t\  G.  4.  * 
Boulf-Rouge  (de  la)  ,  D. 

E.  8. 
Boule-Rouge  (passage  de 

la)  ,  fauu.  Montmartre, 

D.  8. 

Boule  s  (de»),  G.  H.  4. 
Bouloi  (dn),  D.  8. 
Bouquet  des  Champs, A.S. 
Bouquet  de  Longcbain|is , 

A.  8. 
Bourbe  (de  la),  D.  8. 
Bourbon,  eoy.  de  Lille. 

32  Bourbon-le-Cbâleau.  D.4. 
Bourbon-Villeneuve  (de)  , 

K.  S. 
Bourbon  (quai),  E.  4* 
Bonrdalone,  D.  1. 
Bourdon  (boulevard), F. 4. 
Bourdonnais  (des),  E.  8. 

33  Bourdonn«ib(iropaftsede»j, 

R.  8. 
Bourdonnaye(la)  ,  B.  4. 
Bourdonnaye  (avenue  da 

la),  A.  8.  B.  4. 
Bourg-l'Abbe,  Ë.  8. 
Bourg-l'Abbé  -  (passage)  , 

£.  8. 
Bourj;ogiie  ^de)  ,  C.  8.  4. 
Bourgogne  (de) ,  Halle  au  x 

Vins,  E.  F.  8. 
Bourguignons  (des),  D.  S. 

E.  6. 

Bourse  (de  la).  D.  i. 
Bourlibourg,  E.  8.  4. 
Bontebrie,  E.  4. 
Bouteille  (impasse  de  la^  , 
rue  Monlorgueil,  E.  8.* 

34  Bouvart  (impasse),  près  la 

place  Cambrai,  E.  4. 
BoyaHlerie  (de  la)  ,   foy. 

la  Bulle  Chaumont.F.l. 
Boyaulerie    (  barrière  de 

la),  F.  1. 
Brady   (  passage  )  ,   faub. 

Si-Denis.  E.  8. 
Braque  (de),  E.  8. 
Brasserie  (impasse  de  la)  , 

cour  St-Guillaume,D.  S. 
Brave  (du)  ,   ray.   Pierre- 

Le-,  F.  8. 


Brcda,  D  1. 
BreUgne  (d*)  ,  F.  3. 

35  Breteail  (de) ,  enclos  St- 

Martin,  Ë.  9. 
Breteail  (place),  B.  S. 
Breteail  (ayenue  de) ,  B. 

4.5. 
BreConTillIer*.  E.  F.  4. 
Brtare  (impasse),  D.  1. 
Briaeiniche,  K.  3. 
Brodeur*  (des),  C.  4. 
Bruant.  F.  6. 
Bruxelles  (df).  C.  1. 
Bâcherie  (de  la),  E.  4. 
Buffault,  b.  1. 1. 
Buffon,  E.  F.  B. 
Buisson-3t-Louis  (du) ,  F. 

G.  t. 
Bussj  rde),  D .  4. 

36  Bussy^carrefour  de),  0.4. 
Buttes  (des),  H.  5. 

Butte  Ghaumont  (de  la)  , 

F.  1. 
BuTette-Champétre  (raelle 

de  la).  B.  t. 
Bjrron  (avenue  lord)  ,  A. 

B.  t. 


Cadet.  D.  t. 
Cadet  (place).  D.  1. 
Cadran  (du).  E.  1.  9. 
Cafarelli,  au  Temple,  rojr. 

de  la  Rotonde.  F.  t. 
Café-de-Foy  (passage  du). 

Palais-Royal,  O.  S.* 
Caré-de-Malte      (  pas- âge 

du),  porte  et  boulevard 

St.Martin,  E.  1.  * 
Café  -  du  -Mont  -Parnaase , 

quai  de  l'Ecole ,  près  le 

Pont-Neuf,  O.  t.* 
Caire  (du),  E.  1. 
Caire   (  place  et  pasaage 

du)  on  Foire,  E.  1. 
Calandre  (de  la).  E.  4 . 
Cambrai  (place).  E.  4. 
Campagne  Première,  D.  B. 
Canal  Saint-Martin  (du) , 

F.  1. 
Canettes  (des),  D.  4. 
37  Canivet  (du)  ,  près  Saint- 

Sulpice,  D.  4. 
Capreau,  iVaugirard,B.5. 
Capucins    (  rue   et  place 

des),  D.  S.  6. 


UST  OF  nu  STRBGTS, 

Capncines(boulevard  des),  i 

C.  D.  9. 

38  Cardinale,  près  de    l'Ab- 

baye, D.  4. 
Carême- Prenant,  F.  t. 

39  Cargaisons  Mes),  E.  4. 
Cargaisons  (impasse  de») , 

idem,  E.  4.  * 
Carmes  (des).  E.  4. 
Carmes    (  marché  des  )  , 

place  Maubert,  E.  4. 
Carmélites  (iropasae  des)  , 

D.  5. 

40  Caron,  pr.  la  place  Royale, 

F.  4. 

Carpentier,  U.  4. 

Carrousel  (du),  O.  S. 

Carrousel  (place  du),  0.3. 

Carrousel  (pont  du),  D. 
3.  POX'  Pont  des  Saints- 
Pères. 

41  Carré  -  Sainte  -  Geneviève 
(place  du),  E.  S. 

Carré-de-la -Halle    (  place 

du),  K.  3.  • 
Carrières  (des),  iChaillot, 

A.  3. 
Casino ,  rue  de  la  Chaos» 

sée-d'Antin,  n.  11,  D.  t. 
Cassette,  D.  4. 
Cassini,  O.  6. 
Castellane,  C.  1. 
Castex.  F.  4. 
Castiglione  (de),  C.  t.  8. 
C«tberine-d'Enrer  (Ste-) . 

D.  S. 
Catherine     (  marché     et 

Ïlace  de),  St-Antoine, 
.4. 
Catherine     (  impasse     el 
cour  Ste-)  ,  au  Caire  , 

E.  1. 

Caumartin  (de),  C.  1. 

Célestins  (qi»i  des),  F.  4. 

Cendrier  (da),  E.  6. 

Cendrier  (passage  et  im- 
passe du).  D.  1* 

Censier.  E.  6. 
Cerisaie  (de  la).  F.  4. 
Chabannais  (de).  D.  t. 
Chabrol  (de) .  É.  F.  1. 
Chaillot  (de),    A.   t.  8. 

B     9 
Chaise  (de  la),  C.  4. 
Chamon,  D.  S. 
Champagne  (de)  ,    Halle 

aux  Vins,  E.  B. 


Champ-de-r  Alouett^è; 

£.  «. 
Chaaips  (des),  A.  S. 
Champs-klyaéea     (  dei . 

C.  t 
Change  (poBt  an),  B.  l 
ChanoinesM*,  B.  4. 
Cbanlereine  ,  moy.  dek 

Victoire,  D    S. 
Chantier* de-IBco    (ps 

sage    du),     Chaans- 

d'Antin,  C.  S.* 
Chaniier -de- Tivoli.  D. 

1.  f.  • 
Chantre  (da),  D.  S. 

42  Chantres  (des),  E.  4. 
Cbanvrerie  (de  la),  K.V 

43  Chapelle  (de  la),  F.  1. 
Chapelle  (cour  de  laSl^], 

au  Palais,  E.  4. 
Chapon,  B.  8. 
ChapUi,  D.  1. 
Charbonniers  (d^*  ^* 

St-Anloioe,  G.  5. 
Charbonniers  (des) ,  Im* 
bourg  Sl-Maraeaa ,  £• 
8.  8. 
Charbonniers      (  ÛBpsne 
des),  St-Antoine,  G'  I- 
Charenton  (de)  ,  F.  4.  G. 

4.  B.  H.  6» 
Charenton  (barrière  de) , 

H.  8. 
Chariot-d'Or(paMage  ^)> 

rue  Greneta,  E.  S.  * 
Charité  (de  la)  ,  Foii«&- 
Laurent,  B   t. 
4S  Charles  (pont-St-)  ,  B.  «• 
Fait  partie  de  TBôlel- 
Dieu. 
Chariot ,  F.  3. 
Charnier    des*  Innocssb 
(passage  du)  ,   rue  S(- 
Denis,  E.  S. 
Charunne  (de)  ,  G.  B.  4. 
Charpentier,  E.  1. 
Charte  (de  la)  ,  B.  t.  »«/• 

d'Angouléme. 
Charlière,  Ë.  4.  5. 
Cbartri^(deK  pbetds 

Carrousfl,  D.  8. 
Chartres  (de) ,  barrière  df 

Goureeilea,  B.  1. 
C  b  a  rtrea(ba  r  rière  de).l- 1  ■ 

46  Chartreux  (passage  dr»^ 
St-En»Uche,  E.  S. 

47  Ch.it- Blanc  (impaskeda)  ^ 


pUc«  4h  Chàtelel,  E.  }. 
Chat-qui-Péch«i'diô  ,  rue 

de  la  Htichelte.  Ë.  k. 
ChAte^ubriaDt     (aTeoue), 

A.  B.  9. 
l'hAteau-LandoD ,  F.  1. 
CbAlelet  (place  du),  E.  3. 
Ohâlillon,  P.  1. 
r.bauchat,  D.  f. 
Cbaudroo  (du),  F.  1. 
tlhaume  (du),  £.  S. 
Çbaumière  (jardio  de  la), 

O.  6. 
CbauMée-d'Anlin  (de  la), 

D.  1. 1. 
Chauuée-des-Minimes  (de 

la),  F.  S.  4. 
Chauvf*aa-La|çarde,  C.  t. 
<^heniin  de  fer  de  Paris  à 

Si-Germain ,  C.  1. 
Oheinin-de-Pantio  (du  ), 

F.  1. 
Cb^inin  de  Versailles  (du), 

A.  t. 
Chemin-Vert  (du),F.  G.  8. 
Cherche-Midi    (du),   C. 

4.  S. 

49  Cbevalier-du  Guet    (du), 

E.  8. 

50  Cb(nralier-dii-Guet  (place 

et  innpasse),  E.  S. 
Chevaux  (marché  «ux  )t 
boulevard  l'Hôpital ,  E. 

F.  8. 
Cb«>vi>rt,  B.  4. 

5i  Chevet  St'Landri  (du), 
K.  4.  pojr.  d'Arcoie. 

Chevet  de  l'Eglise  (du). 
E.  1. 

Cbevreuse,  D.  6. 

52  Cbildebert ,  D.  4. 
Chiipéric,  O.  8. 
Choiseul^  D.  1. 
Choiseul  (passage),  D.  9. 
Cholets  (des),  E.  6. 
Chopinette  (de  la),  F.  t. 
Chobinette  (  barrière    de 

la),  G.  t. 
Choux  (poot  avx),  F.  8. 
Christine,  D.  4.. 
Christophe  (St-).  B.  4. 
Cimeiière-St-André,  D.  4. 

53  Cimetière-St-BeDoitj  E.  4. 
Cimetière-St-Nicnlas^E.  8. 
Cin<(-Diainants(des),  E.  8. 
Cirque -OlTinpiqne  ^Fran- 

«ooi),  (.  8. 
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54  —  Id.   aux   Champs-Ely- 

sées, B.  1. 
Ciseaux  (des),  D.  4. 
Cite  (de  la),  E.  4. 
Cité  (quai  Je  la),  E.  4. 
Cité  (pont  de  Ia),  V..  4. 
Cité ,  ou  Prado  (passage 

dela),E.  4.- 
Claude,  près  le  pont  du 

Jardin   du   Roi ,  G.   5. 

9ojf,  Lacuée. 
Claude  (impasse  St-).  au 

Marab,  F.  8. 
Claude  (St-),  aa  Marais, 

F.  8. 
<:iaude  (St-),  porte  St-De- 

nis ,  E.  1. 

55  Claude    (  impasse     St-  )« 
Montmartre,  D.  8. 

Claude  Villefosse,  F.  1.  9. 
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Clef  (de  la),  K.  8. 
Clément ,  U.  4. 
Ciément-Marot ,  E.  8. 
Clément-St  Marcel ,  t.  6. 
Cléry  (de).  K.  9- 

56  Clairvaux  (impasse),  rue 

St-MarUn ,  X.  8. 
Clichy  (de).  C.  D.  1. 
Clichy  (barrière  de),  C.  1. 

57  Clinique    dt>    l'Kcole    de 

Méa<H!ine,  D.  4.. 
Cloche-Perche ,  E.  4. 
Cloitre-Notre-Dame  (du), 

E.  4. 

58  Cloitre,    Passage  et    Im 

pas^e  de  la  treille,  Si- 
Germain  -  l'Auxerrois  , 
D.  8. 

Cloitre  -  Saint  •  Germain- 
l'Auxerrois,  D.  8. 

CloUre-St-Merri(du),  E.8 

59  Cloitre>Sl-Honoré    (pas- 

sage). D.  8. 
Cloitre-St-Benolt     (  du  ). 

D.  E.  4. 

60  Cloitre-St-Marcel ,  E.  6. 
Cloitre  -  Sle  -  Opportune, 

E.  8. 

Clopin  (impasse),    E.   S. 
Cloi<*Bruneau ,  E.  4. 
Clo8-Georgeot(du),  D.  S. 
Clo««Payen  (passage  du), 

près  la    rue  de  l'Our- 

sine,  E.  6. 
Clotaire ,  E.  S. 
Clotilde ,  E.  S. 
Clovis^E.  8. 


Cluny(de).D.  4. 
61  Cocatrix  ,  E.  4. 

Cœur-Volant  (du),  faub. 
Si-Germain ,  D.  4. 

Colberl(dei'arc.-«de\U  i. 
69  Collégiale  (place  de  la), 
ou  M-Marcel  ,  E.  6. 

Colombe  (de  la),  E.  4. 

Colombier  (du),  »oy.  Ja- 
cob. 

Colonnes  (des  1000),  D.  2. 

Colysée  (d»),  B.  9. 

Combat  (  barrière  du  ) , 
F.  1. 

Comédie  (passage  de  la), 
St-Honoré ,  D.  8<  * 

Comestibles  (pass.  et  ba- 
zar des),  E.  9.  * 

Comète  (de  la),  B.  8. 

63  Commerce(coursdu).  en- 

clos de  la  Trinité,  E.  8, 
Commerce  (passage  du), 

St-Mar(in  ,  F.  »i  * 
Commerce  (cour  et  pas* 

sage  du),  D.  4. 
Comtesse    d'Artois ,    t^oy. 

Monlorgneif ,  E.  8. 
Concorde  (place  de    la), 

C.  8. 

fdsm  (pont  de  la),  C.  8. 
Conde(de),  U.  4. 
Conférence  (quai  de  la), 

B.  C.  8. 
Constantme,  E.  4. 
Comtantine    (  poot  de  ), 

F.  4. 
Constaotinople ,  C.  1. 
Conté  (de),  enclos  St-Mar- 

tin.  E.  3. 
Conti  (  quai  et  place  de  ), 

D.  8.  4. 

Conli  (impasse),  D.  4. 

64  Contrat-Social  ^du),  E.  S. 

65  Contrescarpe,  Dauphin», 

D.  4. 

Contrescarpe ,  à  l'Estra- 
pade ,  K.  6. 

Contrescarpe  (d«  U),  Si-» 
Antoine,  F.  4.  8. 

Copeau  ,  E.  8. 

Coq-Sl-Honoré ,  D.  8. 

Coq-St-Jean  ,  E.  8.  4. 

Ck>qhéron  ,  O.  8. 

Coquenard  , D.  1 . 

66  Coquerelle       (  impasse  ), 

rue  des  Rosiers,  F.  4^ 
Coquilles  (de*),  E.  8. 

i. 


6 


Coquillièrtt ,  O.  >. 
Corbeau ,  F.  t. 
Cordelières  (des),  B.  €. 
(>>rderie  (  de  U  Graode  ), 

aa  Temple ,  F.  9. 
Cor  Jerie  (  de  la  ),  marché 

St-Honoré,  D.  t. 
Corderie  (impasse  de  la), 

itUm,  D.  S. 

67  Corderie  (  place  de  la  ), 

F.  ». 
Cordiers  (  des  ),  D.  4.  8. 
Cordoanerie  (de  la)  B.  t 
Corneille  (de).  D.  k. 
Coroes  (des),  B.  6. 
Corroierie  (de  la),  B.  S. 
Cossonnerie  (de  la),  B.  t. 
Cotte,  G.  4. 

68  Conr  des  Comptes,  D.  4. 
Conr  Sl^acques  (marché 

de  la),  B.  t. 
Coarceilea  (de),  B.  1.  S. 
Coarcelles  (barrière  de), 

B.  t. 
CouroDoe  (passa|pe  de  la), 

rue  des    Bourdoniiais , 

B.  ».* 
CoorbâtoB  (impasse),  St- 
CoortaloD ,  prea   la    rue 

St-Denis  et  place  Sainte- 
Opportune  ,  B.  t. 
Cours  (voir  chaque  nom), 

Germain  -  l'Auxerrois ,. 

D.  ».  • 
Courtr  (de),  G.  S. 
Coutellerie  (de  la),  B.  S. 
Coutnre»âl-Genrais  (des), 

F.  t. 
Coypel  (impasse),  près  la 

rue  Cadet,  D.  S. 
Crébillcn,  D.  4. 
Cretet,D.  l. 
Croissant  Tdu),  D.  B.  t. 
Crois  (de  la),  B.  S.  8. 
Croix-^lanche  (de    la ), 

marché  Sl-Jean ,  B.  4. 

69  Croix  (Sainte),  près    le 

Palais-de^ustioe,  B.  4. 
Croii-Boissière  (de  la),  é 

Chaîllot ,  A.  S. 
Croix-Boissière    (impasse 

de  la},  A.  S. 
Croix-ae-la-Breloanerie 

(Sainte-),  B.  S. 
Croix-des-Petits-Champs, 

O.S. 
Croix  -  Rouge  (carrefour 


uaT  or  TBB  aTBBsrs, 

de  la\  C.  D.  4. 

Croix-au-Roule  (de  la), 
B.  1. 

Croix-du-Trahoir  (carre- 
four), rue  de  f  Arbr«^ 
Sec ,  D.  S* 

Croulebarbe  (de),  B.  «. 

Crussol ,  F.  8. 

Culture^Sainte-Gathertne, 
F.  8.4. 

Cunelte  (barrière  de  U), 
A.  4. 

CuTÎer,  B.  F   8. 

Cygne  (du),  B.  8. 


Dalayrac ,  D.  S. 

Dames-Saint  -  Chanmont 
(passage  des),  Si-Denis 
et  du  Fonceau ,  B.  S.  * 

Damiette  (de),  B.  S. 

DaoïiHte  (pont  de),  F.  4. 

Danj  (  impasse  ),  rue  du 
Rocher,  Cl.* 

Dauphin  (du),  D.  8. 

Danphinc ,  0.  4. 

Dauphine  f  passare),  D.  4. 

Dauphine  (place),  D.  4. 

Dehillj  (quai),  A.  8. 

Déohargâurs  (des),  B.  8. 

Degrés  (des),  Bonne-Nou- 
velle ,  B.  t.  * 

Delaborde,C.  t. 

Delaborde  (impasse),  C.  1. 

Delaborde  (place),  C.  1.  S. 

Delannaj  rimpass^),  G.  4. 
70  Delorroe  (  paasage  ),  St- 
Honoré  ,  D.  8. 

DelU  (du),  B.  1. 

Demi<^aint  (duj),  près  Si- 
Germain  -  l'Auxerrois , 
D.  8.* 

Denis  (Sf-),  B.  8.  8. 

Denis  (Str),  faubourg  S(- 
Antoine.  H  4. 

Denis  (barrière Si-).  P>  1* 

Denis  (bouler.  St-),  B.  t. 

Denis  (passage  St-),  au 
Caire;  B.  S. 

Denis  (du  fanb.  Si-),  B. 
1.  f.  F.  1. 

Denrillé,  près  la  rue  de 
l'Oursine,  B.  6. 

Desaix,  A.  4. 

Desaix  (  quai  ),  Marché- 
anx-Flenrs ,  B.  4. 

Descartes ,  B.  I. 


Desèse,C.S.  ' 
Désir  (passage  dn),  K.  1 
Deux-Anges  (des)    D.  i 
Deux-Boules  (des),  K.  l 
71  Denx-Bcns  (des>,  D.  i 


Denx-Kgltses  (<ie&),  D.i 
Dcux-Erroiles  fde»),  E.» 
Deux- Moulins  (des),  F.l 
Dfux-Pools  (des},  R.  4. 
DtHix  -  Portes  -ât  -  kaèei 

(des),  D.  4. 
Devx-Portes-St-Jeun  (de , 

B.  8.  4. 
Den  x-Portes  -  Si  -  SeevcM* 

(des),B.  S.  S. 
D<nui-Sœurs  (conr).  6.  v. 

72  Deux  -Sœurs      (  imfat 

des),  B.  «. 
Députés   (chanftbre  da,^ 

Deraux. 
Dioraroa,  D.  t. 
Dominique  (  St-  ),  laak 

St-Germaîn  «  C    8.  4. 

D.  4. 
Dominique    (Si-},   Grot- 

Caiilon.  B.  8 
Dominique  (Si-),  «TBafer. 

O.  8. 
Dominique      (  impasse }, 

d'Bnfrr,  D.  f . 
Dorée,  F.  8. 
Double  (poot  un),  B.  4. 
Doose-Porles  (des),  V.  I. 
Doyenné  (et  impasse  ds), 

D.  8. 
Dragon  (du),  D.  4. 

73  Dragon  (cour  et  passafc 
du),  D.  4. 

Dug«7*Trouin,  D.  8. 
Dogommier. 
Dugneaclin,  A.  4. 
Dupbot,  C.  t. 
Dupleix,  A.  4. 
Dupletx  (ni  ace),  A.  4. 
Dupont,  A.  8. 
Dupuis ,  enclos  <ln  TcB- 

pie,  F.  8. 
Doras  (de),  G.  t. 
Dumstetn ,  D.  4.  pst.  ^ 

IBcbaudé. 


Bcharp6(der).  F.4. 
74  Rckawlé  (de  V),  an  Mi- 
rais, F.  8. 
Echaadé  (de  r),fanh«ar( 


ât-Germajn,  D.  4. 
Echelle(der).  D.  S. 
Kehiquier  (impasse  de  1  )« 

E.  S. 
Kchiqiûer  (de  P),  E.  f . 
Ecluses  St-Martin   (des), 

r.i. 

rs  Ecole  (place  de  T),  D.  S. 
Ecole  (quai  de  1'),  D.  3. 
£cole-de-Médecine  (de  V), 

D.  4. 
Ecole<4le-Médeeine  (place) 
'  de  1'),  D.  ♦. 

Ecole-mililaire  (  barrière 

de  l).  B,  ♦. 
Ecosse  (d'),  £.  4. 
Ecouffes  (des),  E.  4. 
Ecrivains  (des),  plaee  du 
Chilelet ,  Ë.  «. 
'      Ecuries   d'Artois  (  des  ) , 
B.  S 
£|^lise  (de  1),  B.  S.  4. 
Egont  (de   i),   faubourg 
âi-Oermain«  D.  4. 
'       Egont  /de  1),  Ste-Gathe- 

rine,  F.  4. 
^       Egont  (  impasse  de  1'  )  , 
faub.    St-Martin,    près 
^  la  porte,  £.  t. 

Elisabeth  (Ste-)>  V,  ft.  S. 
Kioy  (St-),  £.  4. 
^       EmpeKvr  (passage  de  1'), 

JE.  S.* 
^      EorantrJésus  (  impasse  de 
'      •    l'>,r.  Vau^irard,  C.  8  * 
*       Enfants  Rouges(dn),F.  S. 
T6  Enfants-Rouges    (marché 
des),  au  Marais,  F.  S. 
Enfer  fd'),  D.  ft.  6. 
Enfer  (barrière  d'),  D  6. 
Eoier  (  boulevard  d')^  D. 

8.  6. 
Enfer  (marché  d')«  B.  8. 
Engbien  (d),  E.  S. 
Entrepôt  (de  1'),  F.  S. 
^trepôt,  F.  S. 
^DCrepôt(place  de  1'),  F.  t. 
r        ^erde-pois  (de  V),  fi.  8' 
jfperop  (de  l'%  D.  4, 
^rfurth  (d'\  D.  4. 
Essai  (de  1'),  Marché^ux- 

Cbevaux ,  E.  F.  8. 
Est  (de  1'),  D.  8. 
Il  Batn^de  (place  de  1'), 
E.  8. 
Eatrées  (d'),  B.  4. 
ICtfciine,  D.  9* 


SODAEBS,  ETC.  &  PARI^. 

Etienne-des-Gréa   (  St*  )  , 

D.  E.  6. 
Etienne-du-Mont  ^impas- 
se, St-),   près  l'église, 
R  a  * 

Etoile  (de  T),  F.  4. 
Etoile  (place  de  1'),  bar- 

rière  de  Neuilly,  A.   S. 
Etoile  des  Gbampc-Blysées 

(place  de  1'),  B.  S. 
Etoile  Timpesse  et  pafsage 

de  r  ; ,  place  du  Caire , 

E.  1. 

Etoile  (de  T),  a/em,  au 
Gros-Caillou,  B.  t.* 

Etroites  Ruelles  (des^  F.  6. 

Etuves  (impasse  des),  rue 
des  Lombards,  £.  %.* 

Europe  (place  d'),  C.  1. 

78  Eustacbe  (  passage  Si-  ) , 

£.  S. 

79  Eustache  (place  St-),  E.  8. 
Kvêché  (de  1'),  £.  4. 
Evéque  (!'),  D.  8. 


Paroo  (impasse  St-),  rue 
de  la  Tiieranderie  Ë.  4. 

Fauconnier  (du),  F.  4. 

Favart,  D.  S. 

Felibien,  D.  4. 

Femme-sans-Téte  (de  la), 
£.  4. 

80  Fénélon  (place),  pont  de 

la  Cité,  fi.  4. 
Fer-à- Moulin,  E-  i*  6. 
Ferdinand,  G>  S* 

81  Ferdlnand-Berthoud ,  en- 

clos S.-Marlin,  £.  S. 
Ferme-de-Greneile  (ruelle 
delà),  A.  B.  4. 

Ferme-des-Mat^rins  {^^ 

la).  C.  3. 
Férou,  D.  4. 
Férou  (impasse!»  D.  i* 
Ferronnerie   (  de  la) ,   E. 

8. 
Fers  (aux),  E.  B. 
Feuillade  (la),  D.  8. 
Feuillantines  (imp*  des), 

Ë.  8. 
Fèves  (aux),  E.  4. 
Feydeau,  D,  S. 
Fiacre  (St-),  £.1. 
S%  Fiacre  (im|iasse  St-),  près 

St-Merry,  E.  S. 
Fiacre ,  idtm  ,   faub.  du 


Tapie,  pris  le  canal , 

Pidit^  (de  la)  E.  S. 
FidU^  (de  la),  près  St- 

iarent ,  E.  S. 
Fî#ier  (du),  F.  4. 
FiU*-Dieu  (des),  a  «Caire, 

1  «. 
Pifcr-Oieu  (impasse  des), 

orte  St- Denis,  E.  S. 
Fies-du-Calvaire  (des), 

P.  8. 
Fles-du-Calvaire  (  bou 

evarddes),  F.  8. 
Fles-du-Calvaire  (carre- 
four des),  F.  S. 
nies   St-Tboroas   (des), 

D.  J. 
fiécbier,  O.  1. 
Heurus  (de),  D.  8. 
F^ore  (passage  de),  près 

rOpera,  D.  S.* 
''lorence,  C.  1. 
•lorentin  (Si-),  C.  f 
Foin-St'Jacques  (du),  £.4. 
Foin  (du),  au  Maraia,  D. 

Ë.  4. 
Foire-St-Laurent  (passage 

de  la),  Ë.  S.* 
Folie-Méricourt   (de  la), 

F.  9.  8. 

Folie  Regnault  {de  la)G.S. 

Folies-Dramatiques  (théâ- 
tre), F.  S. 

Fontaine  -  au  -  Roi  Cfc»r 
bourg  du  Temple),  1-. 

G.  8.  ,. 

Fontaine  (de  la),  Jardin- 

Ju'Roi,  E*  8. 

Fontaine,  D.  1. 

Fontaines  (des),  au  Tem- 
ple, E.  !• .  8. 
sa  Fontaines)  cour  et  passage 

des),  D.  8. 
Fontarabie  (barrière  de), 

H.  4- 
Fontenoy  (place  de),  B.  4. 

Furex  (au),  F.  8. 
Forges  (des),   au  Caire, 

£.  9.  , 

Forge-Royale  (impasse  de 
la),  faubourg  St-An- 
tome,  G.  4. 

Fortin  (projetée),  B.  t-. 

Fortunée  (avenue),  A.B-  a. 

Fossés-St-Becnard  (des), 
E.  4-  8- 

i.. 


8 

Fossés  -  Su  G^rmiB  4*^40- 
xerrois  (dos),  *    H.  ». 

Fossés -SI- Gerinii -des- 
Prés,  D.  i.roj.eVAn- 
cieDnM^oroédie 

Fossé5-St-Jacques''des) , 
D.  E.  6.  ' 

Fosséf-Sl-llarcel  (»s),  E. 
8.  6. 

rossés-St-Marlin  (A)ff  .1. 

Fossés.Montmartre'^des). 

D.  î.  s.  ^* 

Fossés-du-Temple  M, 
F.  ».  S. 

Fo»séf-St- Victor  (de<B.8. 
Fouarre  (du),  F.  4. 
fon  r-St-GerniaiD(d  iO;4 
Four-Sl  -  Honore    ^)  , 

Four  -SI  -  Jacques    (d)  , 

F.  5» 

Fourcj-St-GenerièYe  fei), 
F,  4.  ^^  '' 

Foiircy  (place  et  mar<^), 
Estrapade,  E.  B. 

Fourcy-Sf-Aotoioe  (isu 
passe),  F.  4.* 

Fourreurs  (des),  E.  8. 

Fourneaoi  (des),  B.  C.  I. 

Fourneaux  (barrières de^, 

Foy  (St^.),  g.  t. 

Foy  (passage  Sle-),  au 
Caire,  E.  S. 

Français  (ihiâtre).  Palais- 
Royal  ,  D.  8. 

Française,  E.  s. 

François  Miron ,  E,  4. 

François  1er  (place),  B.  8. 

François  1er  (cour  et 
pass.),  rue  du  Poncean, 

E.  t. 

Franklin  (barrière^  A.  8. 
Francs-Bourgeois  St-Mar- 

cel  (des),  E.  6. 
Francs-Bourgeois    (des), 

au  Marais,  E.  F.  8. 
Fra  ncs-Bou  rgeois     (  des  ) 

S!-Micbel ,  D.  4. 
Frépillon ,  E.  8. 
Frépillon  (passage)  idtm , 

r  •  8« 
84  Frileuse,  à  la  Grève,  E.  4. 
Frocbot,  D.  1. 
Froidmanteau ,  D.  8. 
Fromagerie  (de  la),  k  la 

Halle,  E.  3. 


LIST  OP  THE  STRECTS, 

Fromentcl ,  E.  4. 
Frondeurs  (des),  D.  8. 
Fruits  (  port  aux  ) ,  -ov  le 

Mail,  E.  4. 
Furstemberg,  D.  4« 
8S  Fuseaux  (des),  Pont-Neuf, 

E.  8.  (réunie  à  celle  des 

(Quenouilles. 


Galté  (tbéàtre  de  la),  bou- 
levard du  Temple,  F.  t. 

—  (Passage  de  la),  F.  t. 

Gaillon ,  D.  t. 

Gaillon  (carrefour),  D.  t. 

Galande,  E.  4. 

Garanciere,  D   4. 

Garre  (barrière  de  la),F.6. 

Garre  (  pont  de  la),  roj. 
de  Bercy,  G.  «. 

Gasté,  A.  8. 
86  Gastine  (  place  ) ,  rue  St- 
Denis,  E.  8. 

Gasoméire  (du),  E.  ik 

Gènes  (de),  C.  1. 

Geneviève  (Ste-),  A.  8. 

Genti  (passage),  F.  %. 

Geoffroy-Lsogevin ,  B.  8 

Geoffroy-l'Asnier,  E.  4. 

Georges  (St-),  D.  î. 

Gérard-Boquet,  »oy.  Beau- 
treillis. 

Germain  (  Marebé  -  St-  ) , 
U.  4. 

Getmain-rAuxerrois(St-), 
D.  E.  8. 

Gemiain-I' Auxerrois  (pla- 
ce St-),  D.  4. 

Germain-le- Vieux  (St-), 
(passage),  E.  4. 

Germain-des-Prés  (St-), 

D.  8. 

88  Germain-des-Prés  (pUce) 

St-),  D.  4. 
Gervais  (St-).  E.  4. 
Gervsis  (passage  St-),  prés 

la  Grève,  E.  4. 
Gervais-Laurent,  à  la  Cité, 

E.  4. 

Gévres  (quai  de),  E.  4. 
Gindre  jdu).  D.  4. 
Git-i«^Cœur,  D.  4. 
Glacière  (de  la),  E.  6. 
Glatigny  (de),  E.  4. 
Gobelins  fdes),  E.  9. 
Gobelins  (boulevard  des), 
E.  e. 


Gobefins  (raelledes)>U 

E.  6.  J 
Gobelins     (  manafacM 

des),  E.  6. 
Godot-Demaaroy,  Cl 
Gourdes  (des),  A.  S.  i« 
Gracieuse,  E.  S.  ' 

Grammont (de),  D.  1 
Graramontnpont  de),F.  J 
Granomont  (împasaej.CL 
Grand-Cerf  (  passade  è 

l'ancien),  E.  S. 
Grand-Cbantier  (àall 

F.  8. 
Grand-Cbantier-de^Tirab 

(passage  .Ja),  C  V 
Grand-Hurleor  (do),  I  ^ 
Grand-Prieuré  rdul  F-  V 
Grand-St-Micb«l,  F.  l 
Grands-Augostins  (^}, 

D.  4. 
Grands-Angastiaa  (fssi 

des),  D.  4. 
Grands-Degrés  (deB),C.  l 
Grande-Friperie  (de  U),  > 

la  Halle,  E.  S. 
Grande-Rue,  endos  et  U 

Trinité,  E.  8. 
Grande  Rue-Verte, B. Cl- 
Grande-Traanderie    iée 

la),  E.  t. 
Grange-attx-B«4les,  F.  I. 
Grange-Batelière,  0. 1. 
Gravilliers  (des),  E.  t.    8 
Grenelle-Sl-Honofc  (èr) . 

D.  S. 
Grenelle,  an  Groa-C^loa, 

B.  8.  4. 

Grenelle  (de),St-C«MMi, 

C.  8.  4. 

Grenelle  (abattoir  dtjt^i. 
Grenelle(barrière  de).i.4. 
Grenelle   (  inopasse  de  ) . 

Gros-Caillon,  B.  8. 
Grenela,  B.  8. 
Grenela  (tapasae),  endos 

de  la  Tnnilé,  B.  8.* 
Grenier-St-Lasare,  B>  S. 
Grenier-sur-l'Baa  ,  près 

la  Grève,  E.  4. 
Grés  rdes),  D.  4.  8. 
Grésillons  (des),  C  S. 
Grétry.  D.  S. 
Grève  (qoai  de  la),  B.  i. 
Gril  (du),  B.  8, 
Grille  (ptssage),  C.  1. 
Grillé^  B.  4. 


GroM^henet  (da),  E.  S. 
9  Gro»s«-Tê(e  (irapasM  de 

la).  K.  S. 
Guémenée  (impasse),  F. 4. 
GuéDégaiid,  D.  4. 
Goépine  (impassp),  rue  de 

Jony-St-Antoine,  E.  4. 
GoêriD-Boisseau,  E.  S.  S. 
Guillaumr^  E.  4. 
Goinaume  (SU),  C.  D.  4. 

0  Guillaume  (cour  ^t  pas- 

sade St-),  D.  S. 

1  Gnilîelroites  (des),  E.  8. 
Goisarde,  O.  4. 
Gymnase  (  tbéitire  du  )  , 

boulevard  Bonne-Nou- 
velle, E.  î. 


Halle aui  cuiiv.  E.  9. 

—  au  beurre,  œufs  et  fro- 
mages, E.  9, 

—  aux  draps,  E.  S. 
—■  aux  poissons,  Ë.  S. 

—  aux  pommes  de  terre  , 

E.  S. 

—  à  la  verdure,  E.  S. 

—  aux  vins.  E.  4.  S.  F.  S. 
— >  à  la  volaille  et  aux  gi- 
biers. D.  4. 

Hambourg  (de).  C.  1. 
Hanovre  (de),  D.  S. 
Harlaj  (Je) ,  au  Marais  , 

F.  9. 

Harlay  (de)  ,  du   Palais  , 

D.  4. 

Harlav  (cour  de),  au  Pa- 

laU,  D.  4. 
Harpe  (de  la),  O.  E.  4. 
Haulefort  (impasse),  E.  6. 

2  Haut-Moulm  (du) ,  en  la 

Cité,  K.  4. 
Haut-Moulin  (du)duTem- 
ple«  F.  t. 

3  Haute^les-Orsins,  E.  4. 
Haut-Pavé  (du),  E.  4. 
nautefeoille,  D.  4. 
Hautevill^  E>  1,  f. 
Hasard  (du),  D.  8. 
Heaumerie  (de  la),  E.  S. 
Heaumerie  (impassedela). 

E.  t. 

Helder  (du),  D.  9. 
Henri-Premier  (de),enclos 
St-Martin,  £.  S.* 

4  Henri-Quatre  (place  de)  , 

Ponl-INeuf,  D.  8.  4. 


SQUARES,  ETC.  IN  PARIS. 

Hilaire  (St.),  E.  4. 
Hillfrin-Bertin,  C.  4. 
Hirondelle  (de  1),  D.  4. 
Hippolyte  (St-),  K.  6. 
Hommr-Armé  (de  1'),  E.  8. 
HoDoré-Chevalier,  D.  4. 
Honoré(St*),C.9.S.D.E.8. 
Honoré  (cloître  St-),  D.  8. 
Honoré  (marché  St-)  ,  ou 

des  Jacobins,  O.  S.  8. 
Honoré,  (do  faub.  St-),  B. 

C.  t. 
Hôpital  (boulevard  de  1'), 

El.   6*  r  .  s.  6. 

Hôpital  (quai  de  1'),  F.  8. 

6.  ror.  Austerlits. 
Hôpital  (place  de  1').  F.  8. 
Hopilal-GéDéral(der),  E. 

F.  6. 
Hôpital  St-LouU  (de  r),F. 

l.S. 

95  Horloge  (passage  de  1'), 

près  l'Opéra,  D.  S. 
Horloge  (quai  de  1'),  D. 

E.  4. 

Hospice  de  la  Vieillesse, 
autrefois     Salpétriére  , 

F.  S.  6. 
Hospitalières  -  St  -Gervais 

(des).  E.  F.  4. 
Hospitalières  -  St- Gervais 
(marché  des),  r.  Blancs - 
Manteaux,  E.  F.  8. 

96  Hospitalières  (  impasse 
des) ,  près  la  Place- 
Royale,  F.  4. 

Hôtel-Breton  (passage  de 

r).  Palal«-Royal.  D.  8.* 

Hôtel-Colbert  (de  1'),  E.4. 

97  Hôtel -des-Ferm«^(passage 
de  l').rue  duBouloi,D.8. 

Hôtel-Tancboux  (  passage 
de  1),  Marché-Neuf, 
E    k 

Hôt^l.de.Ville(der),E.4. 

Hôtel-de.Ville(placede  F), 
E.  4. 

Houssaye  (du),  D.  1. 

Huchette  (de  la),  E.  4. 

Hugues  (M<) ,  enclos  St- 
Martin,  E.  8.  * 

Hyacinthe  (St-),  St-Michel , 
O.  6. 

Hyacinthe  (  passage  St  )  , 
((/em,  D.  S.* 

Hyacinthe  (,St-  ),  St-Ho- 
noré,  D.  S. 


Hyacinthe  ,   quai     de    la 
Grève,  E.  4.* 


léna  (pont  d').  A.  S. 
Innocents  (  marché  des  ) , 

rueSt-Denis,  à  la  Halle, 

E.  8. 
Innocents  (  passage  des  ). 

idem,  E  .8.* 
Invalides  (hôtel  royal  des) 

B.  8. 
Inva  ides  (pont  desV  B.  8. 
Invalides  (esplanade  des), 

B.  8. 
Irlandais  (des),  E.  B. 
Italie  (barrière  d),  ou  de 

Fontainebleau,  E.  6. 
Italiens  (boulev.des),D.l. 
Italiens  (place  des),  D.  t. 
Ilaliens  (théâtre  des),O.S. 
IvryÇd'),  E.  6. 
Ivrv  (barrièrf  d')  ,  ou  des 

Deux-Moulins,  F.  6. 


98  Jacinthe,  P.  4. 
Jacob,  D.  4. 

Jacques  (St  )  ,  D.  8.  E.  4. 
Jacques  (  marché  et  place 

Si-),  rue  Soufflot,  D.5.* 
Jacques  (  boulevard  St-  ), 

O.  E.  6. 
Jacques  (du  faub.  St-),  D. 

c.  6. 
Jacques  de  Brosse,  E.  4. 
Jacques-la-Boucherie(St  ), 

E.  8. 
Jacques  •  la   •   Boucherie 

(marché  Si-  et  place), 

E.  8.  vof.  Cour  dt-Jac- 
ques. 

Jacques  la-Boncherie  (pas- 
sage Si-),  Ë.  8.  * 

Jacaues-l'Hôpital  (St)E.3. 

Jardin  du  Roi,  E.  P.  S. 

Jardin  du  Luxembourg  , 
O.  5. 

Jardin  Marbeuf,  B.  1. 

Jardin  de  Tivoli.  G.  D.  1. 

Jardin-du-Roi  (du),  Ë.  5. 

Jardinet  (du),  D.  4. 

Jardiniers(ruelle  des). fau- 
bourg St-Antoine,  G.6. 

Jardiniers  (impasse  des)  , 

F.  8. 

Jardins  (de^),  F.  4. 
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iarrate,  F.  4. 
Jean  (St-),  au  Gros-Cail- 
lou, B.  t. 
Jean  (marché  Sf-)  ,  E.  4. 
Jean-Baplîste  (Si-),  C  S. 
Jran-Bart,  D.  8. 
iean->Be«ii«ir«  (im|  asse  et 

rue),  F.  4. 
M  Jean-dp-Baace,  é  la  Halle, 

E.  S. 
JeAD-de-BeanTais  (  St-  )  , 

E.  4. 
Jean-Bouton  (ruelle)^  G. 

5. 
Jean  -  Goujon  ,  TÎlle    de 

Frsoçois  l«r,  B.  9. 
Jean  Hubert,  E.  5. 
Jean -de- l'Epine,    E.  8. 

E.4. 
Jean  -  Jacques-Rousseau  , 

D.  E.  8. 

100  Jean-de-Latran  (Sl-).E.4. 
Jean-<Ie-Latran   (  passage 

et  cloitro  St-).  E.  4. 
Jean-hanlier^  E.  S. 
Jeaonisson,  D.S. 
Jeao-Pain-Mollet,  E.  S. 
Jean-Robert,  E.  8. 
Jean-Tison,  D.  8. 

101  Jérôme  (  St-  )  ,  place  du 

Ghàtelet^  E.  S.  4. 
Jérn<alem  (  de  ),  quai  des 

Orfèvres,  D.  4. 
Jérusalem  -  Notre  -  Dame 

(pass.et  imp.  de),  E.  4.  * 
Jeu-de-Paume    ^  passage 

du),  boulerard  doTem- 

pie,  F.  8.  • 
Jeûneurs  (des),  D.  E.  8. 

102  Joaillerie  (  de  la  )  ,  place 

du  Gbàtelet,  E.  8. 
Joquelet,  O.  1. 
Jos^h  (St-),  D.  E.  8. 
Joseph  (marché  St-),  rue 

Montmartre,  D.  S. 
Joseph  (cour),rue  de  Cha> 

ronne,  F.  G.  4. 
Jonbert,  CD.  S. 
Jour  (do),  E.  8. 
Jouy  ^de;,  E.  4. 
Judas,  fo/-.  Clos  Bruaeau. 
Juifs  (des).  F.  4. 
Juillet  (du  18),  D.  8. 
Juirerie  (de  la)  ,  90y»  de 

la  Cité. 

103  Juiverie  (cour  de  la  ) ,  pi* 

St-Antotne,  F.  4. 


LIST  -OF  THfi  âmSBlS, 

Jales  (St-) ,  faubourg  St- 

Autoine,  G.  4. 
JuUen-le-PanTre(St-),B.  4. 
Julienne ,  près  la   roc  de 

rOursine,  E.  8. 
Jussienne  (de  la),  D.  E.  8. 
IM  Joasîenne  (passage  de  la)  « 

D.8. 
Juasten,  B.  8. 


Kléber,  A.  4. 


Labrujère,  D.  1. 
Lacoée,  F.  6. 
Lafayette,  E.  F.  1. 
Laferrière,  D.  1. 
Laffitte,  D.  t. 
I^aflitte  (nassage),  D.  S. 
Laiterie  (de  lai,  enclos  de 

la  Trinité,  E.  8.  * 
Lamoignon  (courde),quai 

de  l'Horloge,  K.  4. 
Lancry  (de),  F.  8. 
Landry  (Si-),  E.  4, 
Landry  (  impasse  Si-  )  , 

près  la  rue,  fi.  4. 
Languedoc  (  de  ) ,  (  Ifalle 
aux  vins),  E.  4.  6. 
105  Lanterne  (de  la),  dea  Ar- 
cis,  E*  8. 
Lanterne  (de  la),  eoj.  de 

la  Cité. 
Lappe  (de),  P.  G.  8. 
Lard  Tau),  St-Honoré,  à  la 
Halle  aux  draps,  E.  8.  * 
Lard  (impasse  an),St-Ho- 
ooré ,  Halle  aux  draps, 
E.8.* 
Las-Cases,  C  8* 
Laurent  (Si-),  E.  1. 
—  (foire  St-),  E.  1. 
Laurent   (  impaase  St-  )  , 

porte  St-Denb,  E.  S. 
Laurette,  D.  8. 
Laval,  D.  1. 
Lavandières  (  des  ),  place 

Maubert,  E.  4. 
Lavandières  (  des  )  ,  Bte- 

Opportune,  E.  8. 
Lavoisier,  C.  S. 
Lazare  (prison  de  St-),E. 

1. 1. 
Lasare  (  St-  ),  C.  1.  D.  i. 
Lasare(impasae  St-)«faiib. 
Si-Dents,  E.  1. 


Lebobe,  F.  h,  moy.  Nor 

de  la  Planchette. 
Leclerc,  D.  6. 
Lemoine  (paasage),Sl^ 

ais,  E.  S. 
Lenoir,  faubourg  Sl-ii- 

toine,  G.  4. 
106  Lenoir ,  Halle  «nz  dm 

E,8. 
Lepelletier,  D.  1. 
LesdiguJèrea  (de^,  F.  4. 
Levrette  (  de  la  )  ,  r.  L«- 

beao. 
IJcorne  (de  la),  E.  S. 
Ulaa  Truelle  des),  r.l 
Lille  (de),  C.  D.  S. 
Limace  (de  im),  B.  8. 
Limoges  (de).  F.  S. 
Lingerie  (de  la),  au  b- 

Bocents,  E.  8. 
Lions  (des),  F.  4. 
Lisbonne  (de),  B.  C  1. 
Loba»,  E.  4. 
Lobîneau,  D.  4. 
Lodi(rae  du  pootde)J>.4. 
Lombards  (des),  B.  8. 
Londres/de),  C.  D.  1. 
Longcbârop  (de),  A.  8. 
Longchamp  ()Mrnère  de), 

A»  8* 

LongpoDt  (de),  r.  JaeqnsH 

de-^roase. 
Longue-Allée  (  peasage  i* 

la),  Poncean,  E.  t.* 
Longne-Avoioe  ^iapaac 

de  la  ),  D.  6,  lanboai^ 

St-Jacqnes. 
Loois-le-Grand,  D.  S. 
Louis  (  Si-  )«  an  Harsii  « 

F.  8.  4. 
Louis(St-).  en  llte,  B.P4. 
Louis  (impasse  St-ô ,  Cn- 

bourg  «In  Tem|^  F.  S. 
108  Louis  (St-)  ,  itUm,  Ckar- 

lemagne,  F.  4. 
Louis  (marché  Sl-),leSl- 

Louis,  F.  4. 
Louis  (St-),  St-HoMii. 

D.  8. 
Louis-Philippe  (proje^X 

du  Louvre  à  la  B^rtflle^ 

D.  8.  E.  8.  F.  4. 
Louis-Philippe  (du  ?m\ 

E.  4. 
Louis-Quinse    (  Pont  et 

Place ,  poir  C«iicofdi) . 


lourcioe  (de),  D.  6.B.S.6. 
Lourcine  (  barrière  de  )  , 

D.  6. 
Louviers  (ile),  F.  4.  S. 
l.OuTois,  D.  t. 
Louvre  (quai  du),  D.  S. 
Louvre  ^place  du),  O.  8. 
Louvre  ^poot  du)  ,  ou  des 

Art»,  1).  8. 
Lowendal  (avenue) ,  B.  4. 
Lubeck,  A.  8* 
9  Lullj,  D.  S. 
Lnoe  (de  la),  E.  S. 
Lyonnais  (des),  E.  6. 


Mnbillon,  D.  4. 
Màcon,  D,  4. 
Maçons  (des) ,  D.  4. 
Madame,  D.  4.  6. 
Mademoiselle  (petite  me), 

Ci  4. 
Madeleine  (de  la),  C.  8. 
Madeleine  (  boulevard  de 

la),  C.  «. 
Madeleine  (iropas.  et  pass. 

de  la),  à  la  Cité,  E.  4.* 
7  Madeli>me  (passage  de  la), 

C.  S. 
Madeleine  (place  de  la), 

C.  t. 
Madrid  (de),  C.  1. 
Magdebourg  (de),  A.  8* 
»>fagloire($t-),  E.  8. 
1  Magloire    (impasse  Si-)  , 

idem  t  E.  8. 
Mail  (du) ,  D.  S.  8. 
Maine  (barrière  du^,  C  8. 
Maine  (chaussée  du;,  C.  8. 
Maison-Neuve,  C.  S. 
Malaquais  (quai),  D.  8. 
Malte  (de) ,  faubourg  du 

Temple,  F.  8. 
Malar ,  au  Gros-Caillou , 

B.  8. 
Mander,  E.  8. 
Mandé  (  barrière St-),  H. 

Mandé  (ruelle  St  } ,  H.  6. 
Mandé  (avenue  ae  Si-)  , 

H.  8. 
Manège  (passage  du),  C. 

4.  8. 
Mansard  (rue  projetée)  , 

ror.  Passage  St  Pierre , 

F.  4. 
Maraif,  F.  S. 


SQOAHBS,  ETC.   IN  PARIS. 

Marai»  (des) ,  faub.  St- 
Germain,  D.  4. 

Marais  (des)  ,  faub.  St- 
Martin,  F.  S. 

Marais  (place  des) ,  au  ca- 
nal, F.  1. 

Marbœuf.  B.  S. 

—  Idem  (ancien  jardiu)  , 
B.  8. 

Marc  (St-),  D.  S. 

Marcel  St-),  E.  6. 

Marcel  (S(4,  théâtre,  B.  6. 

Marchand  (passage),  Cloi- 
tre-St  Hunoré,  D.  8.  * 

Marche  (de  la),  F.  8. 

Marché  ^du)  ,  prés  la  rue 
d'Aguesseau ,  faub.  St- 
Honoré,  C  S. 

Marché-aux-Chevaux  (du), 
K«  S.  6» 
ll2Marchè4iux-Cbevaux  (im- 
passe du),  idtm,  E.  8. 

Marcbé-aux-Fleurs  (du) , 
E.  4. 

Marché-aux-Poirées  (du) , 
E.  8. 

Marché  des  Carmes,  E.  4. 

Marché  des  Innocents,  E.  8. 

Marché-Neuf  (du),  E.  4. 

Marcbé-Palu  (du),  vor-  de 
la  Cité. 

Marché  St-Germain,  D.  4. 

Marché StrGervais,  E.  F.  8. 

Marchè-Sl-Uonoré  (du)  , 
O.  8. 

Marché-aux-Veaux,  E.  4. 

Marché  de  la  Vallée,  O.  4. 

Marché-St-Marlin  (  du  ), 
enclos  St-Martin,  E,  8. 

Marché  St-Maur ,  F.  S. 

Marcoul  (St),  eocloa  St- 
Martin,  E.  8. 

Marguerite  (Ste-),  fau- 
bourg St-Antoine ,  et 
place,  G.  4. 

Marguerite  (Ste-),  faub. 
St-Germain,  et  place, 
D.  4. 

Marie  (pont),  E.  4. 

Marie  (bte-),  St-Germain , 
D.  8. 

Marie  (Ste-),  à  Chaillot, 
A.  8. 

Marie  (barrière  de  Sle-) , 
A.  8. 

Marie  (passage  Ste-),  faub. 
St-Gcrmaio,  G.  4. 
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Marie-^tuarl,  B.  8. 

MarigUy  (avenue),  B.  C.  t. 

Marine  (  impasse  et  pas- 
sage Ste-),  Cité,  E.  4. 

Marionnettes  (des).  D.E.  B. 

Marivaux  des  italiens,D  S. 

Marivaux  des  Lombards , 
E.  4. 

Msrmousets  (des) ,  en  la 
Cité,  E.  4. 

Marmousets  (des),St-Mar- 
cel,  E.  6. 

Marquefoy,  F.  1. 

Marsollier,  D.  S. 

Martel,  E.  1. 
ll3Martbe(Ste-),  D.  4. 

Martial  (impasse  St-)  ,  Ci- 
té, près  le  Palais,  Ë.  4.  * 

Martin  (St-),  E.  9,  8. 

Martin  (  boulevard  St-  )  , 
E.  F.  t. 

Martin  (du  faubourg  St-), 

E.  î.  F.  1. 

Martin  (impasse  St-)  ,  en- 
clos St-MarUn,  E.  8.  * 

Maran(  Marché  St-),  E.8.8. 

Marlrois  (du)  ,  E.  4. 

Martyrs  (des;,  D.  1. 

Martyrs  (barr.  des),  D.  i. 

Masseran,  B.  4,  6. 
iHMassillon.  E.  4. 

Maiure  (de  la),  B.  4. 

Mathurins  (do) ,  D.  E.  4. 

Matignon,  B.  S. 

Matignon  (impasse) ,  Car- 
rousel, U.  8.  * 

Matignon  (avenue  dt)  ,  •». 
Allée  des  Veuves. 

Maubert  (place),  B.  4. 

Maubuée,  B.  8. 

Mauconseil,  E.  8. 

Ma  u  conseil  (Impasse)  ,  Sl- 
Denis-Sl-Sauveur,  B.  8. 

Maure  (du),  E.  8. 

Maur  (St-j^ ,  Popincourt , 

F.  1.  S.  G.  8.8. 

Maur  (St-),  faub.  St-Ger- 
main, C.  4. 

Maur  (  St-*)  ,  StpMartin  , 
E.  8 

Maur  (marché  St  ).  F.  t. 

Mauvaia-Garçons  (  des  )  , 
St-Germain,  D.  4. 

Mauvais43arçona  (  des  )  , 
St-Jean,  E.  4. 

Mauvaises-Paroles  (des)  , 
E.  8. 


Maiarine,  D.  4- 
Masu  (plae#).  F.  S. 
nâMasure(dela).  e.  4. 
MécanUiaet  («les) .  enclos 

de  la  Trioilé ,  E.  ».  * 
Mécbio.  D.  8. 
MéipsMTÎe  (quai  de  U).  oo 

de  la  Ferraille.  D.  E.  t. 
Méhul,  D.  I. 
Méoart.  D.  S 
Mén^riers  (detV  R.  S. 
Ménilmontaot  (He),  F.  t. 

G.  t.  S. 
Méoil montant    (  abattoir 

de).  G.  8. 
Ménilmontant    (  barrière 

de),  G.  S- 
Mercier.  O.  t. 
Meslay.  B.  F.  I. 
MeftMg^ries  (de«),  E,  t. 
MeMageriet-Royales  (cour 

et  paMaf^e  des),  O.  S. 
MeMÎoe  (He)  projetée.B.  1. 
Mélier*  {d»),  en«!los  de  la 

Trinité,  E.  S.  * 
Mézière«.  D.  4. 
Michaudi^re  (de  la),  D.  t. 
Michel  (St-),  C.  t. 
1  It^  Michel  (place  du  pont  St-), 

E.  4. 
Michel  (quai  St*),  E.  4. 
Michel  (place  St-)  ,  d'En- 
fer, D.  4.  6. 
Micliel-le-Comt".  E.  t. 
Microscope  i  gaz,  D.  t. 
Mignon,  O.  4. 
Milan  (de),  C.  1. 
1 1 7  Milieu  des-Uruns  ,      Cité 

(du).  E.  4. 
Minimes  (des),  F.  S.  4. 
Minimes  (de  la  chaussée 

des),  F.  S.  4. 
Ministère     des      Affaires 

étrangères,  C.  1 . 
Ministère  du  Commerce  et 

«les    Travaux    publics , 

D.  4. 
Ministère   des    Finances  , 

C.  5. 
Minil^re  de  la  Guerre, 

C.  S. 
Ministère  de    l'iotérieur, 

C.  4. 
MînislHre  de  la    Justice  , 

C.  9. 
Ministère  de  la  Marine  et 

des  Colofties,  C.  S.         ' 


UST  or  THB  mins, 

Ministère  de  la  Maison  daj 

roi,  C.  ». 
Miracles  (coar  des)  ,  près 

de  la  Bastille,  F.  4.  ^ 
— (iêlem^  pi.  du  Caire.  K.  t. 
— (iJem)  rae  de  Reuillj  , 

il.  S. 
Miroaiesnil,  C.  1.1. 
Moineaux  (df^),  D.  8. 
Moineaux    (passage  des) , 

iJêm,  D.  t.  * 
Molay,  F.  8. 
Molière,  D.  4. 
118  Molière  (patsage),  E.  S- 
Munceau-Sl-Gervais  (du) , 

voy.  François  Miron. 
Monceau  Çde),  B.  1.  t. 
Monceau  (  parc  de  ).  B.  1. 
Monceau  (  barrière  de  )  , 

C.  1.       . 
Mondétour,  B.  8. 
Mondovi  (de).  C.  I.  8. 
Monnaie  (de  la),  D.  3. 
Monnaie  (de   la   vieille;  , 

E.  8. 
Monsieur,  C.  4. 
Monsieur-le-Frince,  D.  4. 
Monsigny,  D.  S. 
Montagne  -  Ste  -  Geneviève 

(delà),  E.  4.  B. 
Montaigne  (de),  B.  t 
Monl-de-Pieté    (passage) , 

Blancs-M  mteaux,  E.  S.* 
Montesquieu,  D.  8. 
Montesquieu  (  passage  )  , 

O.  8. 
Montfaucon,  D.  4. 
Montgallet.  G.  H.  B.   ' 
Montgolfîer,    enclos    St- 

Martin,  E.  9.  8. 
Montholon,  E.  1. 
ll9Monlholon  (place),  E.  1. 
Montmartre  (abattoir  de), 

D.  R.  1. 

—  (cimeJière)  ,  C.  D. 
Montmartre    (  barrière  ), 

D.  1. 
Montmartre  (boulevard), 

D.  S. 
Montmartre,  D.  1.  E.  8> 
Montmartre   (du  faub.) , 

D.  1. 1. 

—  (théAtre),  D   1 . 
Montmorency,  E.  8. 
Montorgueil,  E.  S. 
Mont-Parnasse  (du),  C  8. 

—  (cinetître),  C>  B.  f . 


Mont-famasse  (bam») , 

C.B. 
Moot>FanMiise    (tWri?  , 

idtm,  C.  B. 
Moot  -  Parnasse     (  kiur- 

vard  ),  C.  D.  S. 
Mont-Pamasae  (iiDpa«' , 

C.  8. 
Montpenû^r,  D.  S. 
Monireail  (  de  ),  G  L  •• 
Montreail    (barriiTe  >  , 

B.  4. 
Moot-Thator  (  do  ),  C  i. 
Moreau,  F.  4.  5. 
Morland  (q  uai),  F.  k. 
l20Mortagne  (iropasfe),  rue 

Charonne.  G.  4. 
Mortellerie   (de  la),  mj 

de  l'Holel-de-Vilk. 
MorU  (des)  ,  F.    1 ,  f»;^ 

des  Ecluses-St-Martia. 
Motte-Fiquet  (  avenae  à 

la  ),  B.  4. 
MouffRUrd  ,  E.  8.  C. 
Moulins  (des),  Si-Bowre 

D.  1.  3. 

Moulins  (des).  St-Anloio« 

H.  B. 
Moulin-Joli   (ruelle  i») 

fatib.  du  Tennpie,  bai 

rière    d««    CoaroBoe» 

G.  t. 
Mousquetaires  (radie dts) 

F.  G.  8. 
Moussy  (de).  £.  8. 
121  Mouton  (du).  E.  S.  4. 
Muette  (de  la),  G.  8.  ». 
Mulets  (des  )  .   roe  ifAr 

genleuil,  D.  S.  * 
Mûrier  (du).  E.  4. 
Muséum  (place  do),  D.  I 


Naples(de^,  C.  1. 
Navarin  (de),  D.  1. 
INasareth  (de),  qaai  de 
Orfèvre»,  D.  4. 
123lN'ecker  ,     Marcbé-Slc-Ca 
therine,  F.  4. 
Neuf  (pont  et  place).D.S.i 
123  —(passage  do  Pont).!).  * 
Neuf  (  Marcbêw  ) ,  poat  Si^ 
Michel.  E.  4. 

(barrière  de) ,  o 
de  l'Etoile,  k.  t. 
Neiiilly  (avasue  de).  A' 
B.  t. 


Neuilly 
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Veav^Bourç-l'Abbé»  E.  S. 
IHeuve-Breda,  D.  1. 
Neuve-d'Artois,  D   S,  rojr. 

LaRUe. 
Neove-de-Berry,  B.  S. 
NeuTe  des-Bons-EnfanU  , 

O.  8. 
Neuve-de-BreUgne ,  F.  8 
Nenre-deft-GapuciAe» ,  C. 

D.  1. 
NeoTe^e^la-Cerisaje ,  Ar> 

seul,  F.  4. 
Neuve  -  du  -  Colombier  , 
Marchê-àte-CatheriDe  , 
F.  4. 
Neuve-Coaaenard,  D.  1. 
N<*uve^uilleinin,  D.  4. 
NeovM.uieinbotirg,C.S.8. 
Nenve-des-Mathuriiu ,    C. 

D.  t. 
Neuve- ae-MéDilraontant  . 

F.  8. 
NeuTe-Moolmorencj,  à  la 

Bourse,  D.  9. 

Neuve-Notrt^Dame ,  E.  4. 

Neuve- de  -  l'Oratoire  , 

Champs  Elvsées  ,  B.   S. 

Neuve- d'Orléans  4     pof» 

Bouleva  rd-St-Oeois. 
Neuve-des-Ecuries. 
Neuve-des-Petits*  Champs, 

D.  S.  S. 
Neuve  -  des  -  Petib-  Pères , 

D.  8. 
Neuve- Plumet,  B.  4. 
Neuve  de -U- Planchette, 

F.  4. 
îNeuve-des-Poirées,  près 
la  place  Sorbonne,  D.  4. 
Neuve-de-Poiliers ,   B.   S. 
^or»  des  Ecuries  d'Ar- 
toi». 
Neavfr>Lappe,  G.  4. 
Nenve-Bicbelten ,  D*  4. 
Neuvr-Ste-Anastase,  F.  4. 
Nenve-St-Augustin ,  D.  S. 
Nenve-SU-Catherine  ,    F. 

8.  4. 
Neuve-Ste-Croix ,  D.  8. 
Neuve>St-Deni8 ,  E.  S. 
Nenve-Ste-Elisabetb. 
Neuvi^-St-EUenne.  St-Mar- 

cel ,  E.  i. 
Neuve-St'Etienne,  Bonne 

Nouvelle,  E.  9. 
Neuve-St-Eustache ,  E.  S. 
Neuve •S(-Fran9ois,  F.  8. 


Nenve-Ste-Geneviève,  E.5. 
Neuve-St-Georges ,  D.  1. 
Neuve-St-Gilles ,  F.  8. 
Neuve-St-Jean ,  E.  S. 
Neuve-St-Laurent,E.F.  t. 
Neuve  St-Marc  ,  D.  t. 
Neuve^t-Martin ,  E.  1. 
Neuve-St-Médard ,  E.  6. 
Neuve-St-Merri,  E.  S. 
Neuve-6t-Nii,-olaa,  B.  F.S. 
Neuve-St-Paul ,  F.  4. 
Neuve-St-Pierre  ,  F.  8. 
Neove-St-Roch  ,  D.  S.  8. 
Neuve-St-Sanveur,  E.   S. 
Neuve-Vivienne,  »oj.  Vi- 

vienne. 
Nevers(de),  D.  4. 

128  Nevers  (impasse  de),  idem, 

D.  4. 
Newton,  A.  t. 
Nicaise  (Si-).  D.  8. 
Nicolas  (Sl-0,    Chaussée- 

d'Antin,  C.  O.  S. 
Nicolas   (St-),  faub.    St- 

Antoine,  G.  4 
Nicolas-  du  -  Chardonnet 

(St-),  E.  4. 

129  Nicolas  (place  St-),    rue 

S(-Martin,  E.  8. 

Nicolas  (impasse  St-),  en- 
clos St.-Martin,  K.  8.* 

Nicolas  (  port  St-  ) ,  au 
Louvre,  D.  8. 

Nicolet,  B.  8. 

Noir  (passage),  Palais- 
Royal,  D.  8.  ' 

Nonandières  (des)«  B.  4 

Nord  (du),  K.  l. 

Normandie  (de),  F.  8. 

Notre-Dame- de- Bonne- 
Nouvelle,  E.  t. 

Notre-Dame-  de  -  Grâce , 
Chaussée-d'Antin,  C.  1. 

Notre-  Dame-de-Lorette , 
D.  1. 

Notre-  Dame  -  de-Lorette 
(Eglise),  D.  i. 

Notre-Dame-de-Nasaretb, 
F.  t. 

Notre  -  Dame  -  de-Recou- 
vi^nce,  E.  t. 

Notre-Daime-des-Cfaamps, 

C.  4.  8.  D.  8. 
Notre-Dame-des-Victoires, 

D.  1. 
Notre-Dame  (pont),  E.  4. 
Noyers  (des),  E.  4. 
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Oblin,  E.  8. 

130  Observance  (de  1'),  D.  4. 
Observatoire,  D.  6. 
Odéon  (de  1'),  D.  4. 
Odéon  (place  de  1'),  D.  4. 

131  Odéon  (carrefour  de  1') , 

D.  4. 
Odéon  (  théiUe  de  I*  )  , 

D.  4. 
O^niard,  E.  8. 
Oiseaus   (des),    pria   le 

Temple,  F.  8/ 

Olivet  (d)  C.  4. 

Olivier,  D.  1. 

Orangerie  (de  V),  E.  8. 

Oratoire  (de  1),  St  Hono- 
ré, D.  8. 

Oratoire  (place  de  1*),  au 
Louvre,  D.  8. 

Orcay  (quai  d'),  A.B.C.8. 

Orfèvres  (  des  ),  près  le 
Punt-Neuf,  E.  8. 

Orfèvres  (quai  des),  D.  4< 

Orillon  rde  I'),  G.  t. 

OrléanS'St-Honoré,  D.  8. 

Orléans  (d'),  au  Marais, 
F.  8. 

Orléans  (d'),  Sl-Mareel, 

E.  8. 

Orléans  (quai  d'),  E.  8» 
Orme  (de  1'),  F.  4. 
Ormeaux  (des),  H.  4* 
Ormes  ^avenue  des),  H.  4. 
Ormes  (quai  des),  E.  4. 
l320rinesson  (d')«  F.  4. 
Opéra  (théâtre  de  T),  rue 

Lepelletier,  D.  t. 
Opéra  (  passage  de  1'  )  , 

D.  î.* 
—  Comique  (  théâtre  ) , 

D.  t. 

Opportune  (Ste-),  B.  8.  * 
Opportune  (  place  Ste>), 

E.  8. 
Opportune  (impMscSte-), 

K.  8. 
Orties  (des),  D.  8. 
Oseille  (de  I'),  au  Marais, 

Vieille  rue  du  Temple, 

F.  8. 
Ouest  (de  1'),  D.  8. 
Ours  (aux),  E.  8. 


Pa^evin,  E.  8. 
Paillassons  (des),.B^5. 
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Pailla^toiu  (barrière  des), 
B.  8. 

Pairs  (Chafnbr<*deO,D.  4. 

Paii  (de  la).  O.  f . 

Palais- Bourbon  (  place 
du),  ou  du  Corf»-Lé- 
gislatif,  G.  t. 

Palais  de  l'Institut  (place 
du),  ou  dn  Quatre  Na- 
tions, D.  S, 

Palais  de  Justice  (place 
du),  E.  4. 

Palais  de  la  Légion  d'hon- 
neur, C.  t' 

Palais  du  Louvre,  O.  t. 

Paltfia  des  Tuileries,  D.  8. 

Palai«-Royal  (place  du) , 
D.  8. 

—  (théâtre),  D.  S. 
Palais  (Ile  du),   uu  Cité, 

D.  E.  4. 

Palatine,  O.  4. 

Palu  (marché),  »o/*.  de  la 
Cité,  E.  4, 

Panier  -  Fleuri  (  passage 
du),  impasse  des  Bour- 
donnais, Ë.  8.* 

Panorama,  B.  8. 

Panorama  (passage  du), 
D.  S. 

Pantin  (barrière  de),  V.  1. 

Panthéon  (du),  projetée, 
D.  K.  6. 

Paothéon(place  du),  K.  6. 

—  (théâtre),  E.  4, 

Paon  (du).  Ecole  de  Mé- 
decine, D.  4. 

Paon  (du),  &t.Victor,E.  4. 
133  Paon-Blanc  (du),  quai  des 
Ormes,  E.  4. 

Paon  (impasse  du),  Ecole 
de  Médecine,  D.  4« 

Papillon,  E.  1. 

Paradis  (  de  )  ,  faubourg 
St*Denis,  Ë.  S. 

Paradis  (de),  au  Marais, 
K.  S. 

Parcheminerie(de  la),R.4. 

Parc-Koyal  (du).  V.  8. 

Patriarche»   (  impasse    et 

Êassagedes),  St-Marcel, 

Patriarche  (marché  des), 
rue  Mouffetard,    E.     8. 

ParvivNotre-Dame  (place 
du).  E.  4. 

Pascal,  E.  f . 


LIST  OF  THE  STEEETTS. 

Paa-de-la  mule  (du).  F.  4.1 
Passy  (barrière  de),  A.  8. 
Pastourelle,  Ë.  P.  S. 
Paul  (St-),  F.  4. 
Paul   (quai  et  port  St-), 

F.  4. 
Paoqo<*l.  A.  S. 
Pavée  St-Andre,  D.  4, 
Pavée  St-Sauveur,  Ë.  8. 
Pavée,  au  Marais.  P.  4. 
Paient  (Si-),  enclos  St- 

Martin,  E.  8.* 
Païenne,  F.  8. 
134 Peintres  (impasse  des), 

KrèsMaucon^eil.  Ë  8. 
he  (ruelle),  F.  8. 
Pèlerins-Sl-Jacques,  Ë.  8. 
Pélican  (du),  D.  8. 
Pelleterie  (de  la).  Marché- 

auz-Fleurs,  Ë.  4. 
Pelletier  (quai).  E.  4. 
Pépinière  (de  la).  B.  C.  9. 
Féquay  (impasse),  Ë.  8. 
Percée-St-André.  D.  4. 
Percée-Sl-Antoine,  F.  4. 
Perche  (du)  F.  S. 
Perdue,  Ë.  i' 
Père  La  Chaise(cimetiére), 

H.  8. 
Pères  (des  Sts-),  C.  4.  D. 

8.4. 

Pères  (port  des  Sts-),  D.  8. 
Pères(ponl  desSts-),D.  8. 
Pérignon  (d"),  B.  6. 
iSiPérigueuz  (de).  F.  8. 
Perle  (de  la).  F.  8. 
PerDelie.  r«*j.  Lobau. 
l37Perpignan(de).  en  la  Cité, 
E.  4. 
Perrée,  F.  8. 
l38Perrin-Gasselin.  Ë.  8. 
l39  Perron  (passage  du),  D. 
8.  Palais-Royal. 
Pétersbourg  (de)   C.  1. 
l40Peti(-St-Antoine  (  passag 
du).  E.  F.  4. 
Pelil-Baaquier  (du).  Ë.  6. 
Pelil-Bourbon  (du).  D.  4. 
Petil-Carreau  (du).  Ë.  1 
l'elil-Champ  (du).^.  6, 
141  Pelil-Crucifix   (du),    près 
la  tour  St- Jacques,  Ë.  8. 
Pelit-GenaMy  (du).  K,  6. 
Petit-Hurleur  (du),  Ë.  S 
Petil-Hôtel-Cbarot    (  im- 
passe), rue  de  la  Jus- 
sienne,  E«  8.* 


*du).  st-i 

..).E.t 
).  F.  i. 
B.  4. 

El: 

li.  Cki 


Pctit-LioB 

veur,  Ë. 
Pelil-Lion 

pice,  D.  4* 
PeUt-Moine  (du).  E-t 
Petit-Musc  (du).  F.  i. 
Pefi|.Pont  (do)   E.4. 
Petit-Repoftoir  (du' 
Pelif-ThouarsT' 
Pelit-Vaa};irard 

Cherche— M  id 
Petite  -  Bastille   (mH 

de  la).    St-Gemirt 

l'Auxerroîs    et  liirvi 

Sec.  D.  S.* 
l43Petite^Boucberie  {fmtçi 

de  la),  près  Sl-Gira— 

des-Pres,  D.  4*  | 

Petiff^-Chaixe   (pa^ardi 

la),  rue  de  Ht   Plaacha 

Mibray.  K.  S-* 
PetifeCorderie  (d^ta).M 
Petite-Friperie    (de  la'. 

la  Halle.  K.  S. 
Petite  rue  des  Àcaciat,l 

5.  C.4. 
Petite  rue  du  Bac.  C.  k. 
143  Petite  rue  Chevert,  B.  i- 
Petite  rue  d'Ivry,  K.  •• 
Petite  me    MadetnoÏMie 

C.4. 
Petite  rue  Marivan.  Ar- 

cis,  E.  4.' 
Petite  rue  Neuve-St^ln 

E.  8. 
Petite  ruede  Renilly,  G.  S 
Petite  rue  Sl-Pierre,  koa- 

levard  St-Aotoioe,  F-  S 
Petite  rue  Taranne.  0.  ^ 
Petite-Truaoderie  (de  b) 

Ë.  8. 
Pelilerue  Verte.  B.  t. 
Petite^Voirie  (de  la),  fsa- 

bourg  du  Roule.  C  1 

pof.  place  Delab<lr4^ 
Petite-Voirie  (impased* 

la).  C.  i.  ».  ewr.DeU- 

bord*  (impasse). 
Petite  rue  de  la  \  riUicrc 

D   8. 
Petites-J'curies(des).E.  1 
Petites  <- Ecunes  (pa»ag« 

des),  E.  t. 
Petitf-Augustins  (dc»J.  0. 

8.  4. 
Petits-Champs  (J«s\  il- 

Martin,  E.  S. 


Petil;-Hôt<>U  (dw),  E.  1. 
Petil»-Per«  (de»),  D.  S. 
Pptitv-Péres  (passngi*  <les), 

D.  8. 
Petils-Pcres  (place  d««)  , 

IX  8. 
Phélipt>au«,  £•  F.  8. 
Philibert  (passage),  G.  S.' 
Philippe   (Sl-)^   Bonne- 

Nouvelle,  K.  S. 
Philippe  (SU),  St-Martin, 

£•  S< 
Picpus  (de),  H»  4«  1. 
Picpus  (barrière  de),  H.  8. 
Pierre  de  Cbaillot   (St-). 

A.  8. 
Pierre  (Si-),  Popincourt, 

F.  8. 
Pierre  (St-),   pue    Mont- 
martre, D.  2. 
Pierre  (innpasse  Si"),  idem, 

D.  S. 
Pierrc'des-Arcii  (St-),  E. 

*.• 
Pierre  (passage  Si-),  F.  4. 
Pierre-Às.<is^  prés  des  Go- 

belirn.  E.  6. 
1  Pierre  (impasse  Si-),   au 

Marais,    prés  les  Mini- 
mes, F.  8. 
'Pierre-aux-Boeufs,    E.  ». 

vof.  d'Arcole. 
Pierre-au-L«rd,  E.  8. 
Pierre-Levée,  F.  S.  8. 
Pierre-Lescot,  D.  8. 
Pierre-Lombard,  i  .6. 
Pierre-à<  Poissons,  an  GhA> 

lelet,  E.  8.  * 
Pierre-Sarrazin,  D.  4. 
Pi^ale,  D.  1. 
Piiiers  des  PotierS'd'Élain 

(des),  E.  8. 
Pinon,  D.  S. 

Pirouette,  à  la  Halle.  E.  8. 
Placide(Ste.),  C.  4. 
Plaisance  (de),  B.  1.  8. 
Planche  rde la),  C.  4. 
Plancbe-Mibray  (  de  la  ), 

E.  8.  4. 
Plaochelle  (de  la^  F.  4. 
Planchette  (  ruelle  de  la  ), 

H.  6. 
(Planchelte  (impasse  de  la), 

rue  et  porte  St-Martin  , 

E.  8. 
JPIat-d'Èlain   (  du  )  ,  Sle- 

Opportiine,  E.  S. 
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PUtre  (  du  ),  St-Jacques, 

E.  4. 
Plâtre  (du),  Ste-Avoye, 

E.  8. 
Plumet,  G.  4. 
Plumet  (  impasse  )» /</em, 

C.  4. 

PlumeU  (des),  E.  4. 
Pointe  Ste-Eustache  (  car- 
refour de  la),  E.  8. 
Poirees  (  des),  Sorbonne, 

D.  4.  S. 

Poirées  (marché  aux),  à  la 

Halle,  E.  8. 
Poirier  (du),  E.  8. 
Poissons  (  marche  aux  ), 

carré  de  la  Halle,  E.  8. 
PoÎMonnière,  K.  s. 
Poissonnière  (  barrière  ), 

E.  1. 
Poissonnière  (boulevard), 

D.  E.  S. 
Poissonnière  (  du  faub.  ). 

£.  1.  S. 
150  Poissonnerie  (impasse  de 

la),  marché  Ste-Cathe- 

rine,  F.  4. 
Poissy  (de),  E.  4. 
Poitevins  (des),  D.  4. 
Poitiers    (de),  faub.   St- 

Germain,  G.  8. 
Poitou,  F.  8. 
Polivean,  F.  6. 
Pompe  à  Feu  (passage  de 

la),  Gbaillot,  A.  8. 
Pompe  (impasse  de  la  ), 

porte  bt-Martin,  Ë.  s. 
Ponceau  (du),  E.  8. 
Ponceau  (  pauage  du  )  « 

£•  S. 
Ponts.  (Voir chaque  nom.) 
Ponthieu  (de),  B.  S. 
Pontoise  (de),  E.  4. 
Popincourt  (de),  F.  G.  8. 
Port-Mahon  (dej,  D.  S. 
Porte- Foin,  I-.  8. 
Porle-St-Denis  (marché  de 

la),  K.  8. 
Porte-St  Honoré  (  marché 

de  la  ).  boulevard  de  la 

Madeleine,  C.  8. 
Porte-St-Martin   (marché 

de  la),  E.  2. 
Porte-St-Martin   (  théâtre 

de  la).  E..  8. 
Portes  (des),  E.  8. 
Poste  aux  chevaux,  D.  1, 
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rue  de  la  Tour-des-Da- 
mes. 

Posteaux  lettres,  grande, 
D.S.rueJ.-J.-Rousseau. 

Pot-de-Fer  (du),  St-Sul- 
pice,  D.  4. 

Pot-de-fer  (  du  )  ,  Saint 
Marcel,  E.  S. 

Poterie  (de  la)  des  Arcis, 
£.  8. 

I  oterie(de  la),  Halle* ans* 
Draps,  E.  8- 

Poliers-d'Etain  (des).  Pi- 
liers de  la  Halle,  E.  8. 

Poules  (des).  E.  8. 

Poulies  (des),  D.  8. 

PoulleUer,  E   4. 

Poupée,  D.  4. 
l36Pourtour-St-Gervais  (du), 
£.4. 

Pré  de  l'Avocat  (  impasse 
du),  D.  E.  6. 

Prêcheurs  (des),  E.  8. 

Préfecture  du  Départe- 
ment, E.  4. 

Préfecture     de     Police  , 

D.  4. 

151  Prétres-SainI  -  Etienne-dn- 

Mont  (des),  E.  6. 
Prêtres  -  Saint  -  Germain  - 

l'AuxerroisCdes),  D.  8. 
Préfres-  St-  Nicolas  -  des  - 

Ghamps  (  impasse  des), 

près  l'Eglise,  E.  8. 
Prélres-St-Paul     (  des  J  , 

F.  4. 
Prêtres-St-Severin  (  des  ), 

près  l'église,  £.  4. 
Princesse,  D.  4. 
Pronvaires  (des),  D.  £.  8. 
Prouvaires  (passage  des), 

E.  8. 

Prouvaires  (  marché  ou 
Halle  des),  D.  £.  8. 

Provence  (ae),  D.  2. 

Provençaux  (impasse des), 
près  la  place  de  l'Ecole, 

D.  8.* 

Puits  (du),  E.  8. 

Puits. qui-Parle  (du),  B.  5. 

Puits-de  l'Ermite   (du), 

E.  8. 

152  Puits- l'Ermite  (place  du), 

h..  8. 

1 53  Puits-de-Rome  (  impasse 

et  passage  du),  E.  8. 
154Poligiieux(iropaiie),E.  4. 
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LIST  Of  THE  ftTRBKTS. 


Pyramidea  (des),  D.  3. 
Pyramides  (pUee    da»), 
D.  S. 


Quatre-Ckcmiiit  (  ruelle 
des),  H.  I. 

Quatre-FHs  (det),  E.  F.  8. 

^«(re-VenU  (det),  D.  4. 

(^ualre-VenU  (  impasse 
dft),  rue  Neuve-de- 
Seine- Saiut- Germain, 
D.  B. 

Quatre- Vents  (  passade 
des  ),  rue  l'c/em,  n°  6, 
D.  4.* 

Quenouilles  (des),  près  le 
Pont-Neuf,  E.  S. (réunie 
à  celle  des  Fuseaux  )  , 
8B. 

Quincampoix,  E.  8. 
155Quinxe-VingU  (des).  Car- 
rousel, O.  S. 

Quinxe-Vinçts  (^  paasa^ 
des  ),  St-Honor^ ,  rue 
derE<helle,D.  8.* 


Rabelais  (  projetée  )  ,  rue 

&t.Paul,  F.  4. 
Racine,  D.  4. 
Radstwill  (  passage  de  ), 

Palais-Royal,  D.  8.  * 
Rambouillet  (de),  G.  8. 
Rameau,  D.  S. 
Ramponneau     (  barrière 

de  ),  G.  S. 
Râpée  (  barrière   de  la  ), 

G.  B« 
Râpée  (  quai  de  la  ) ,    F. 

Gt  8» 
Rat5  (  des  )   H.  1.  roy.  de 

l'Hôtel-Colberf. 
Rats  (barrière  des)  ,  H.  8. 
Rèale  (de  la),  E.  8. 
Récollets  (des),  F.  t. 
Regard  (du),  G.  4.  6. 

156  Regnard^placederOdéon, 

D.  4. 
Rep;ratière,  E.  4. 
Reims  (de),  E.  8. 
Reine-Blanche  (  de  la  )  , 

E.  6. 

1 57  Reine-de-Rongrie    (  pas- 

sage de  la  ),    Montor- 
^ueil,  E.  8. 
Reroe-Marguerite  (de  la). 


\<i")  \ 


R«Hnpart  (du),  D.  8 
R^na  rd-St-Sa  u  veu  r 

E.  8. 
Renard-5t-Merri    (  du  )  , 

E.  8. 
ISSRenaud-Lefévre,  E.  4. 
Réservoir  (impasse  des), 

k  Chaillot,  A.  s. 
Réservoirs  (barrière  des), 

ou  des  Bassins,  A.  S. 
Retiro  (  eour  du  ),  faub 

St-Honoré,  G.  S. 
ReuiH7rde),G.  4.  6.H.  8 
Reuilly  fbarriére  de),  H. 8. 
Reuifly  (impasse  de\  G.  8. 
Reuilly  (carrefour),  G.  4. 
169  Réunion  (  passage  de  la  ), 

Si-Martin,  E.  8. 
Reynie  (la)  ,  ou  Trousse 

Vache,  E.  8. 
Ribouté,  E.  I. 
Richelieu,  D.  S.  8. 
Richepanse,  C.  1. 
Richer,  D.  E.  t. 
Rivoli  (de),  G.  D.  8. 
Roch  (St-),  E.  t. 
fioch  (passage  St> ),  prè 

l'Eglise,  D.  S. 


Rochechonart,  E.  1.  8. 
Rochecbonart    (  barrière 

de),  E.  1. 
Rochefoucauld  (la),  D.  i . 
Rocher  (du),  C>  !•  8* 
Rodier. 
Rohan,  D.  8. 
—   (  cour   et  passage  )  , 

Ecole  deMédecine,D.  4. 
Roi-de-Sicile (du),B.  F.  4. 
Rollin-prend-Gage    (  im- 
passe), Ste-Opportone .. 

E.  8. 
Rome  (de). 

Rome  (impasse  de),  E.  8. 
Romain  (St-),  C.  4.  6. 
Roquepine,  G.  1. 
Roquette  (de  la),  F.  4.  G. 

8.  4. 
Roquette  (impasse  de  la), 

G.  4. 
Rosiers(des),  E.  8.  F.  8.  4. 
Rotonde  (de  la),  on  Cafa- 

relli,  enclos  du  Temple, 

F.  8. 
Rotonde  (  place  de  la  ), 

iWam,  F.  8. 
Rou4e  (du),  D.  8. 
Roule  (faub.),  A.  1.  B.  1 .  s . 


Roule  (harrière  <iti),U 
Rousselei ,     fauboa^l^ 

Germain,  C.  4. 1. 
Royal  (pont),  C.  D  l 
Royale  (place),   F.  4. 
Royale,  St- Antoine,  F-L 
Royale,  St-Martin,  tv\ 
Royale  dea  Tuileries,  Cs 
Rumfort,  C  S. 


SabiD(St-)^F.  8.4. 
Sabin  f  ruelle  St-;.  F.  ^ 
Sabin  (  impasse  &-J<  ^ 

G.  4. 
Sabot  (du),  D.  4. 
Sainton^  (de\  F.  l 
l60Salembrière  (impssif.S^ 

Severin,  E.  4. 
Salpêtre  (cour  du ),!•  <| 
Salle-au-Ôonitey  E.  3.   | 
Samson,'P.  t. 
Santé,  (de  la),  D.  f. 
Santé  (barrière    de  b) 

D.  6. 
Sartine(de),  D.  t. 
Saumon  (passade  do)^*! 
•   (de  IjO- 


Saunerie  i 


E.  i 


161  Saunier  (  passage) ,  f 
Saussayes  (desV  <5.  i- 
Sauvrur(St-),  If  ancooseï 

K.  S. 
Savonnerie  (  de  la  },  £•  > 
Savoye  (de),  D.  4. 
Saxe  (avenue  de),  E.4.  ! 
Saxe  (  Lmpaase  de  V  B.  4 
Scipion  (  et  place  de  ),  U 

8.6. 
S^asUen  (St-),  F.  8. 
Sébastien  (  impaase  Sl- 

F.  8. 
Ségnr  (avenue).  B.  4. 
Setne  (  de  ),  fauboai^  Si 

Germain,  D.  8.  4. 
Seine  (de),  St-Victor,  k>j 

Cuvier. 
Sentier  (du),  B.  t. 
Sept-Voies  (des),  E.  8. 
Serpente,  D.  4. 
Servandoni,  D.  4* 
Severin  (St-),  E.  4. 
Sèvres  (de),  B.  8.  C  4.  1 
Sèvres  (barrière  de),  B.  t 
Sèvres  (jmarcbé  delà  r« 

de),  G.  4. 
Simon-le-Franc,  B.  9- 
Singes  (des),  B.  S. 


SQUAIŒS,  ETC.  m  PARIS. 


tr 


^ZlSœnn  (  impaste  des  ),  St- 

Marc<>l.  K.  6. 
5  3SoIeil-d*Or  (passage  du)  , 

c.  S. 

Soly,  près  la  grande  Poste 

aux  lettres,  D.  8. 
Sorbonne  rde),  E  4. 
SorboDDe  (  place  de  la  ), 

D.4. 
Sonbise  (  passage  )  ,  hôtel 

Soabise,  E.  1^*  S. 
Souflot,  l>.  B. 
Sourdis   (impasse),  près 

Sl-Germam-l'Auierrois 

D.  ».• 
Sourdis  (  nielle  de  ),  au 

Marais,  F.  8. 
ftourdière (de  la  ),  Saînt- 

Rocb,  D.  S.  8. 
ftourds-muets  (  institulioo 

des  ).  D.  S. 
Spire  (Si-),  E.  t. 
Stanislas,  autrefois  Ter 

raT,  C.  6. 
Stockholm,  C.  1. 
Suffren  (  avenue  de  ).  A. 

B.  4. 
Sullj,  â  l'Arsenal,  F.  4. 
Sulpice  (place  St-),  D.  4, 
Saréne  (de),  C.  S. 


164  Tabletterie  (  de  la  ),  E.  8. 
Tacherie  (de  la).  E.  4. 
Taille-PainSt-Merri,  E.3. 
TaitboutfD.  a. 
Tannerie  (de  la),  E.  4. 
Taranne,  D.  4* 
Teinturiers  (des),  E.  4.* 
Temple  (du)  Ë.  8.  K.  S,  8. 
Temple(raiib.dii),  F.G.9. 
Temple  (  boulevard  du  ), 

F.  1.  8. 
Temple  (marché  du),  près 

du  Temple,  F.  8. 
Tenple  (enclos  du),  mar- 

ché  au  ling«*,  F.  8» 
Terres-Fortes  (des)  F.  4. 
Théâtres    (passage    des), 

D.  1. 
Thérèse,  D.  8. 
Thévenot,  B.  t.] 
Thibotaudé,  D.  E.  8. 
Tbiroux,C.  t. 
]|§5Tfaoraas-d'Aquin  (St-),  et 

place,  C.  4. 
Thomas.d'Kofer(St-).D.  i 


Tbomas-du-Lonvre  (St-), 

D.  8 
Thorigny(d«»),  F.  8. 
Tuiles    (port  aux),    quai 

de  la  Tournelle,  E.  4. 
Ticjiielonne,  K.  3. 
TifHcbiipe,  D.  E.  S. 
Tiron,  E.  4. 
Tivoli,  C.  1. 

—  Gardindp).C.F.  D.  1. 

—  (  passa  gp^«  Cl. 
Tixerandcrie   (de    la),  E. 

8.  4. 
Tonnellerie  (de  la),  E.  8. 
Tour  (de  la),  F,  î.  8. 
Ton r-a' Auvergne  (de  la), 

D.  E.l. 
Tour-des-Dames  (de  la), 

D.  1. 
Touraine  (<U),  D»  4. 
Ton  raine  (d<),  au  Marais, 

F.  8. 
l66Tournelle(dela),  E.  4. 
ToiirnMle  (pont    de  la), 

E.4. 
Tournelle  (quai  (de  la), 

E.  4. 

Tournxile  (desV  F.  8.  4. 
TourniquPt-St-iean  (do), 

r.  Loba  II. 
Tournon  (di»),  D.  4. 
Tourville (avenue),   B.  4. 
167Toustain,  Marché4>t-Ger- 

roaio,  D.  4. 
Tracy  (de),  E.  J. 
Traînée,  Sl-Eustache,Ë.  3. 
Transoonain,  E.  8. 
Traverse  (de).  C.  4. 
Traversière  -  St  -Honoré , 

D.  8. 
Traversière,  faub.  Si-An- 
toine, F.  5.  G.  4. 
Traversine,  E.  4.  S. 
Treilli*  (impasse   de    la), 

I).  8.  près  St-Germain. 

l'Auxerrois. 
168 Treille   (passage  de    la), 

marché  Saint-Germain, 

p.  4. 
Trévise,  E.  a. 
Trinité  (passage  et  enclos 

de  la),  E.  8. 
Triomphes  (avenue  des), 

H.  4. 
Triperie    (^pont    de    la  ), 

Gros-Caiilou,  A.  B.  S. 
Triperet,  E.  8. 


Trognon,  place  du   ChA- 

lelet,  E.  8. 
Trois  -  Bornes  (des  ),  F. 

G.  f. 
Trois-Canettes  (des^,   Ci  ■ 

té,  E.  4 
l69Trois-Chandelles    (ruelle 

des).  G.  H.  B. 
Trois-Chandeliers     (des), 

quai  ."^t-IVtichpl,  Ë.  4> 
Trois-Couronr.es     (des), 

faubourg  du  Temple, 

G.U 
Trois -Couronna     (des), 

St-Marcel,  K.  6. 
Trois-Couronnes  (barrière 

d#»s),  G.  8. 
Trois- Frères  (des),   1.  » 
Trois  Frères  (impasse  de.«s) 

G.  S. 
170Trois-Maries  (place  des), 

Ponl-Neuf^  D.  8. 
Trois-Maures  (des),  Lom- 
bards, E.  8. 
Trois-Maures  (des),  quai 

de  la  Grève,  E.  4. 

Troi8-Pavillons(des),  F.8.^ 

171  Trois  Pistolets  (des),  F.  4- 

Trois-Portes  (des),   E*  4. 

Trois-Sabres  (ruelle  des), 

H.  8. 
Trois- Visages     (irapa«se 

des),  Thibolaudé,  E.  3.* 
Tronchet,  C,  1. 
Trône  (  barrière  et  place 

du).  H.  4. 
Trousse-Vache,  £•  8.  9oy. 

Reyoie  fia). 
Trouvée,  G.  4. 
Trudon,  C.  a. 
Tuerie  (de  la),  place  du 

Châtelel.  E.  S.' 
Tuilerie»(quaides),C.D.3. 


Ulm,  D.  E.5. 

Université,  faubourg  Si- 
Germain,  C.  8.  !)•  4.^ 

Université,  au  Orot-Càil- 
lou,  B.  8. 

Unulinas  (des),  D*  (. 


Val-cle-GrAce(du),  D.  8. 
Valois, Palais-Royal,  D.  S. 
Valois   (passage),    idem. 
D.  8. 
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LIST  OP  TBE  STREHS,  $QOàBES,  ETC.  IFf  PAEU. 


ValoU  St-  Honoré,  O.  S. 
Valo»  du  Roule,  B.  t. 
Vann^a:!,  C>  4 
Vannerie  (de  la),  E.  8.  4< 
Vanne*  (de).  Balle  au  filé, 

D.  S. 
Vannei    (  et    place    Si-  ), 

enclos  M-MNrliii,  E.  S. 

pojr.  rue  Conlé. 
Varennes  (de^,   faub.  St- 

Gerinain,  G.  4. 
Varennes  (de),  Halle  au- 

Blé.  D.  3. 
Variétés    (théâtre   des), 

boulevard  Montnurtre, 

D.  t. 
Variétés    (  passage   des  ), 

O.  S. 
Vaucanson,  enclos  St-Mar- 

tin.  E.  f .  S. 
Vaudeville  (passage  du), 

D.  S. 
Vaudeville  (théâtre  du). 

boulevard  Bonne^Nou- 

velle,  E.  S. 
Vaugirard  (de),  B.  5.  G. 

S.  O.  k. 
Vaugirard  (barrière  di), 

G.  8. 
Vavin,  O.  B. 
Vendôme  f  de).  F.  t.  ». 
Vendôme  (place),  G.  D.  9. 
Venise  (de).  E.  8. 
172 Venise  (impasse  et  pas- 
sage de),  E.  8. 
Ventadour  (de;.  D.  t.  >. 
Verdelet,  D.  8. 
Verderel,  Ë.  8. 
Verneuil  (de),  G.  0.3. 
Véro-Dodat     (passage), 

rue  de  Grenelle,  D.  S. 
Verrerie  (de  la),  E.  8.  4* 
Versailles  (de).  £.  8. 
Versailles  (impasse),  8.  8. 
Vertbois  (du),  E.  S. 
Vertbuisson    (  impasse  ), 

GroS'Gaillou,  B.  8. 
Vertus  (des),  K.  8. 
Vertus    (barrière   de»), 

F.  1. 


Veuves    (  allée  des  ),    B. 

f .  8. 
Viande   (marché  à   la). 

Halle,  K.  8. 
Viarmes  (de),  O.  8. 
Victor  (Sl-J,  E.  4.  6. 
V  ictoire  (place\  D.  S. 
iTSVide-Gouss**!,  1).  8. 

Vieilles- Audriettes   (des), 

E»  3* 
Vieille-Bouderie  (de  la), 

t.  4. 
Vieille  Draperie  (  de  la  ), 

E  4. 
Vieille-Estrapade  (de  la), 

E.  8. 
Vieilles-Etuves  (des),  Sl- 

Hunoré,  D.  8. 
Vieilles-Etuves  (des),   St- 

Martin,  E.  8. 
Vieille-liaranKerie(de  la). 

E.  8. 
174  Vieille-Lanterne  (  de  la  ), 

place  du  Gbâtelet,  E.  8. 
Vieil  le- Monnaie   (delà), 

lacnt,  E.  8. 
Vieille  Notre-Dame ,     St- 

Marcel ,  E.  8. 
Vieille- Place-aux- Veaux  , 

place  du  Ghàtelet,  E. 

8.  4. 
175 Vieille-Tannerie  (de  la}. 

place  du  Cbitelet,  E.  3. 
Vieille-rue-du-Temple,  E. 

8.  4.  F.  4. 
Vieilles-Tuileries    (des), 

G.  4. 8. 9or.  du  Gb«rcbe- 

Midi. 
Vieilles-Tuileries  (impasse 

des),  G.  4.  8. 
Vienne,  G,  1. 
Vierge  (de  la)  B.  8. 
Vieux-Auguslins    (des), 

D.  8. 
Vieux- Golombier    (  du  ), 

D.  4. 
179  Vigan  (passage  du),  Mont- 
martre, D.  8. 
Vignes  (des),  â  Gbailiot, 

A.  B.  t. 


Vignes  (des). 

Vignes    (  im' 

Vilûrs  (avem^  < 
VilledQl.D.1. 
Viire-l'Evéque  (< 
C.  1. 

Ville-IEvéque     { 
de  la  ),  G.  S. 

Viti«iair(de)  r. 

Ville}  tiif(Ab«U<iîr 

F.  6. 
ViUetle  (  barrière  ( 

ou  St-Martio,  F.l 
Villiot,  G.  6. 
Vinaigriers  (dM)i,] 

*  I 

Vincennea  (avennai 
H.  4. 

1 77  Vincent-de-Panle    (  : 

G.  4. 

Violet  (passage).  B.  S- 
Virginie    (  passage  di 

Palais-Royal, D.  S- 
Visages  (  impasae  do 

E.  8/ 
Vivienue,  D.  1. 1. 
Vivicnne  (  passage  ),  D. 
Voltaire  (quai),  D.  3. 
Voltaire,  D.  4. 
Voirie  (rie  la),  St-Mirl 

et  Si-Denis,  F.  1. 

178  Voirie  (de  la),  Popineoir 

F.  3. 

Voirie  (de  la),  Monc^s: 
C,  1.  wojc,  OaUbork- 
Vrilliére  (de  la),  D.  I. 


Washiniçton  (  passafp  ) 
rue  du  CbantreÀB* 
noré ,  D.  3.* 

Wbalfaubert  (place),  F.l 


Zacharie,  B.4. 
Zaçfaàrie  (nasMgc)«  (^<* 
E.  4. 


r 


PAni8.  —  PRI.NTED  BT   FAIS  ASD  TUINOT,  »,  RCE  {VAUNEt 


THE   «EMKRAI^ 

STEAM  NAVIGATION  COMPANY'S 

F'nvourite  and  poicerful  SleamShips^  having  élégant 
and  extensive  Accommodation  for  Passengers,  run 
ngularly  hehveen 


\ 


r- 


\ 


•i:*,-. 


